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On  page  Ixix  of  Appendix,  sixth  line  from  the  top,  and  last  column  but  one  of  the  figures, 
instead  of  5,828,  read  858;  and  make  a  similar  correction  on  page  lxxii,  11th  line  from  the 
top.  * 

On  page  xxxiv,  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  Brighton  should  be  $151.40;  of  female 
teachers,  $39.20. 


ANNUAL   REPORT. 


The  Thirty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
the  Legislature. 

The  Board  also  respectfully  submit  herewith  the  Reports  of  the 
Visitors  of  the  several  Normal  Schools,  from  which  the  present 
condition  of  those  institutions  will  be  learned,  and  the  Reports 
of  the  Secretary  and  Agent  of  the  Board  which  contain  many  inter- 
esting facts  and  valuable  suggestions.  A  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  abstract  of  the  school  reports 
respecting  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  in  their  annual  report  to  make 
"  such  observations  upon  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  education,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  the  most 
practicable  means  of  improving  and  extending  it,  as  the  experience 
and  reflection  of  the  board  dictate."  In  fulfilment  of  this  duty, 
the  Board  herein  propose  certain  changes  and  improvements  which 
would  in  their  judgment,  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
system  of  education. 

To  secure  the  best  system  of  education,  there  must  be  trained 
teachers,  constant  supervision  of  the  schools  by  competent  per- 
sons, and  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  throughout 
the  community.  Trained  teachers  are  the  first  requisite  ;  for  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  successful  operation  of  schools  are  im- 
mediate and  apparent,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  felt  in  such 
schools,  and  means  for  their  support  are  more  freely  given. 

At  present,  teachers  are  regularly  trained  only  in  the  Normal 
Schools.  "  The  design  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  strictly  profes- 
sional, that  is,  to  prepare  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  pupils 
for  the  work  of  organizing,  governing  and  instructing,  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  Commonwealth."     The  great  importance  of  these 
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schools  is  set  forth  in  prior  reports  of  the  Board,  and  is  shown 
both  by  the  strong  hold  they  have  upon  the  public  in  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  by  the  great  desire  to  secure  their  pupils 
as  teachers.  They  graduate  about  160  yearly,  while  from  6,000 
to  8,000  different  persons  are  employed  annually  as  teachers.  The 
majority  of  these  graduates  teach  less  than  three  years,  so  that 
only  about  seven  per  cent,  of  our  teachers  are  regularly  trained. 
It  is  true  that  the  good  accomplished  by  the  Normal  Schools  cannot 
be  estimated  by  the  number  of  graduates,  for  one  good  teacher 
can  introduce  the  normal  system  into  a  large  school,  and  through 
that  into  all  the  schools  of  the  town.  But  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  State  cannot  depend  on  the  Normal  Schools  for  teachers. 
They  must  be  principally  graduates  of  the  High  Schools.  These 
are  maintained  in  162  towns,  embracing  more  than  1,000,000  in- 
habitants, or  82  per  cent,  of  the  population.  If  the  teachers  in 
these  schools  are  trained  in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  if  provision 
is  made  by  law  for  a  six  ,months'  course  of  instruction  in  the 
High  Schools  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  and  governing,  for 
all  who  desire  to  become  teachers,  the  normal  system  of  teaching 
will  soon  be  diffused  throughout  the  State. 

Our  system  of  education  can  be  maintained  and  improved  only 
by  giving  to  each  locality  the  means  of  educating  teachers  suffi- 
cient for  its  own  requirements  and  training  them  at  or  near  their 
homes.  The  expense  of  the  course  at  the  Normal  Schools  to  those 
living  at  a  distance  prevents  many  from  entering,  while  the  small 
salaries  paid  the  female  teachers,  offer  slight  inducement  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work.  The  price  of  board  has  been  about  five  dol- 
lars a  week,  which,  with  the  outlay  for  dress,  travel  and  other 
items  makes  the  entire  expense  between  $500  and  $600.  The 
graduates  teach  on  an  average  three  years,  their  compensation  is 
about  $35  a  month,  and  deducting  board,  they  receive  $450  to- 
wards the  expenses  incurred  in  their  preparation  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  pay  between  $50  and  $150  for  the  privilege  of  teach- 
ing three  years.  Where  the  young  ladies  board  at  home  the  whole 
time,  the  compensation  is  less  inadequate. 

The  Board  have  heretofore  deemed  it  unwise  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  a  regular  advanced  class  in  the  Normal  Schools  whose 
instruction  cannot  fail  to  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  teachers  from  the  undergraduate  course.  Last 
year,  however,  they  adopted  the  suggestion  of  their  Secretary  for  an 
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additional  course  of  two  years,  and  asked  the  legislature  for  the 
necessary  appropriation  to  enable  them  to  furnish  facilities  for  a 
thorough  preparation  of  competent  teachers  for  the  High  Schools. 
An  advanced  course  was  commenced  at  Framingham  several  years 
ago.  There  is  neither  room,  nor  are  there  teachers  sufficient 
either  at  Bridgewater  or  Salem  for  organizing  advanced  classes. 
There  are  300  pupils  at  those  schools,  with  accommodations  for 
240.  The  buildings  at  Westfield  and  Framingham  have  been  en- 
larged during  the  past  year,  and  will  answer  the  wants  for  some 
years. 

As  the  advanced  course  will  be  a  voluntary  one,  the  numbers 
entering  upon  it  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  demand  for 
teachers  of  a  higher  grade.  At  first  the  numbers  may  be  small, 
and  the  increase  will  be  gradual,  but  we  believe  the  time  will 
soon  come  when  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  resort  to  the 
Normal  Schools  will  pursue  the  course  required  to  fit  them  for 
teaching  in  the  High  Schools.  In  this  way,  more  effectively 
than  in  any  other,  will  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
ducting the  Common  Schools  be  made  to  prevail.  Ample 
facilities,  therefore,  for  the  advanced  course  should  be  provided  ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  classes  for  training  teachers  for  the  Com- 
mon Schools  should  be  organized  in  the  High  Schools  wherever 
practicable. 

The  Normal  Schools  have  neither  a  sufficient  corps  of  teachers, 
nor  are  the  teachers  adequately  compensated  for  their  services  ; 
they  have  neither  apparatus  nor  proper  facilities  for  their  work  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  ;  85,000,000  are  annually 
expended  in  the  State  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  only  $10,000  by  the  State,  or  less  than  one  per  cent., 
for  training  teachers  for  these  schools. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  Normal 
Schools  should  be  increased  to  $50,000  a  year  ;  and  provision 
made  for  the  enlargement  of  the  buildings  at  Bridgewater  and 
Salem. 

From  the  causes  which  have  been  stated  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  benefit  of  these  schools  is  confined  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
section  in  which  they  are  located  ;  an  examination  of  their  cata- 
logues shows  that  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  each, 
come  from  towns  and  cities  within  twenty  miles  of  the  school. 
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Middlesex  and  Essex  Counties  have  Normal  Schools  within 
convenient  access  of  nearly  every  town,  and  have  twice  as  many 
pupils  in  proportion  to  population  as  "Worcester  County  ;  while 
Hampden  has  three  times  as  many  as  Berkshire,  and  one-half 
more  than  Franklin.  Worcester  County  alone  would  fill  a  Nor- 
mal School  if  it  furnished  as  many  pupils  in  proportion  to  its  pop- 
ulation as  Hampden,  without  withdrawing  a  single  pupil  from 
existing  schools.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  a  Normal 
School  should  be  organized  in  Worcester  County. 

An  appropriation  was  made  in  1869  for  the  building  of  board- 
ing-houses at  Bridgewater  and  Framingham  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
board.  These  have  been  erected  and  are  now  filled,  and  the  price 
of  board  will  be  thereby  reduced  at  least  one  dollar  per  week. 
This  appropriation  was  on  condition  that  the  young  ladies  should 
pay  to  the  Commonwealth  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  building. 
The  price  of  board  would  be  still  further  reduced  if  this  condition 
were  removed. 

The  schools  of  the  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  undoubtedly  better  than  at  any  former  period,  and  are  prob- 
ably equal  to  those  of  either  of  our  sister  States ;  but  the  schools 
in  many  of  the  agricultural  towns,  and  the  back  districts  of  some 
of  the  large  towns  have  not  kept  up  with  the  general  improve- 
ment, and  are  little,  if  any,  better  than  those  sustained  in  the 
same  place  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 

The  Agent  of  the  Board  in  his  report  for  1869,  quotes  from  the 
school  committee  of  one  of  these  towns.  The  school-houses  "  are 
unpainted,  dingy,  with  broken  doors  and  windows,  poorly  afford- 
ing protection  against  wind  and  rain,  and  hard,  mutilated  benches. 
We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  school-house  in  town,  which  would 
sell  at  auction  for  over  $60."  This  neglect  is  caused  by  the  ex- 
treme sub-division  of  the  territory  into  independent  districts, 
which  necessitates  the  employment  of  poor  teachers,  the  lack  of 
means,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  their  real  wants.  The 
visits  of  the  Agent  of  the  Board  to  some  of  these  towns  have  been 
productive  of  great  good,  but  one  agent  can  accomplish  but  little 
when  so  much  is  to  be  done.  Provision  is  generally  made  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  for  the  supervision  of  the  schools  either  by 
a  superintendent  or  some  member  of  the  school  committee  acting 
as  superintendent.     The  smaller  towns  cannot  afford  the  expense 
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of  such  a  supervision,  nor  easily  find  a  person  competent  to  per- 
form the  duties.  A  system  of  county  supervision  is  required  to 
meet  this  want.  This  plan  has  been  tried  with  success  in  other 
States.  The  need  for  such  supervision  was  set  forth  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  our  Secretary  so  concisely  and  clearly,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  added  except  that  until  this  provision  is  made,  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  behind  many  of  the  States  in  furnishing  the  best 
system  of  education  for  her  children. 

In  1867,  the  Commonwealth  incorporated  the  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  and  made  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  either  at  this  school  or  at  the  American  Asylum 
in  Hartford.  The  direction  and  supervision  of  the  education  of 
the  deaf  was  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Education.  The  Clarke 
Institution  has  received  from  its  founder,  John  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Northampton  by  gift  and  bequest  over  1250,000.  This  is  among 
the  largest  single  benefactions  ever  made  to  any  institution.  The 
memory  of  such  men  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  establishment  of  this  school  have 
been  :  the  gathering  within  its  walls  of  43  pupils,  who  are  taught 
to  articulate,  and  to  read  from  the  lips  ;  the  organization  of  classes 
in  lip-reading#  and  articulation  at  the  institutions  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  as  well  as  in  other  States  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  public  day  school  in  Boston,  taught  by  the 
same  method,  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  brought  into  schools.  At 
the  time  this  school  was  chartered  there  were  114  Massachusetts 
pupils  at  the  American  Asylum.  There  are  now  125  at  the  Hart- 
ford, 29  at  Northampton,  and  26  at  Boston  ;  180  in  all.  This  in- 
crease of  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  under  instruction,  shows 
the  interest  that  has  been  excited  in  this  subject,  and  the  great 
good  that  has  been  already  accomplished. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  form  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this 
new  system  ;  but  enough  has  been  accomplished  to  prove  the  wis- 
dom and  necessity  of  establishing  a  school  in  this  Commonwealth 
where  the  deaf  can  be  taught  to  hear  with  the  eye,  and  the  dumb 
to  speak. 

The  question  of  the  expediency  of  establishing  free  drawing 
schools  for  industrial  and  mechanical  purposes  was  committed  to 
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the  Board  by  the  last  legislature.  The  committee  of  the  Board 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  after  full  hearing  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  other  interested  parties,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  subject,  are  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  such 
instruction. 

A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  free  drawing  schools  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  legislature. 

WILLIAM  CLAFLIN. 
JOSEPH  TUCKER. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD. 
WILLIAM  RICE. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
SAMUEL  T.  SEELYE. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
DAVID  H.  MASON. 
HENRY  CHAPIN. 
ALONZO  A.  MINER. 
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EEPOKTS    OF    YISITOKS 


NORMAL    SCHOOLS 


FRAMINGHAM. 


The  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Framingham  might 
very  well  content  themselves  with  communicating  the  full  and 
discriminating  report  of  the  Principal,  Miss  Johnson,  without 
adding  anything  to  the  suggestions  and  facts  which  it  contains. 
They  wish,  however,  to  bear  their  own  testimony  to  the  condition 
of  the  school,  and  to  add  one  or  two  remarks,  in  which  they  are, 
in  some  measure,  led  to  indulge,  from  this  being  the  last  oppor- 
tunity they  will  have  of  stating  the  results  of  their  observation, 
after  a  pretty  long  and,  to  them,  pleasant  and  interesting  con- 
nection with  the  school.  In  this  they  have  ever  found  a  kind  and 
cordial  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Board  and  its  Secretary 
and  Agent.  They  have  been  aided  in  their  administration  by  the 
counsel  and  sympathy  of  all  these,  and  the  school  has  been 
greatly  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the  uniform  interest  and 
appreciation  which  they  have  manifested  in  its  affairs.  Nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  school  has,  in  return,  felt  sensibly  how 
much  it  has  owed  to  the  countenance  and  encouragement  which 
it  has  also  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  other  friends  of  popular  education,  as  well 
as  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  officers  and  agents.  There 
have  been  times  indeed  when,  if  these  were  not  needed,  they  were 
most  opportune  and  grateful.  During  the  time  that  these 
Visitors  have  had  charge  of  the  school,  while  its  general  plan  and 
policy  have  remained  the  same,  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
persons  to  whom  its  administration  has  been  committed.  In 
September,  1866,  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson  was  placed  at  the  head 
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of  the  school,  and  was  formally  inducted  into  office  by  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  Bullock,  whose  eloquent  and  appropriate  address 
on  the  occasion  was  published  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  that 
year,  and  forms  an  interesting  and  important  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school.  It  was  inaugurating  a  somewhat  new  policy 
to  fill  the  place  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  skilled  and  experi- 
enced teacher  of  the  other  sex,  by  one  who,  in  addition  to  the 
circumstance  of  sex,  had  had  little  opportunity  to  test  her  fitness 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  such  an  institution.  She  had  indeed 
given  satisfactory  proof  of  a  capacity  to  teach,  and  those  who 
knew  her  best,  were  confident  that  she  would  not  be  found  want- 
ing in  the  other  requisite  qualifications  for  the  place.  She  has 
now  been  at  the  head  of  the  school  long  enough  to  test  and  estab- 
lish her  fitness  for  the  place  beyond  controversy  ;  and  the  Visitors 
might  confidently  refer  to  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  who  has 
more  than  once  favored  the  school  by  his  presence,  as  well  as  to 
the  Board  of  Education  and  to  the  many  friends  of  education  who 
have  visited  the  school  during  her  administration,  for  the  fidelity 
as  well  as  skill  and  tact  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  managed, 
and  instruction  in  all  its  details  carried  out.  She  has,  in  all  this, 
been  sustained  by  an  able,  willing  and  faithful  body  of  assistant 
teachers,  while  the  harmony  that  has  prevailed  between  them  and 
the  pupils  of  the  school  has  given  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  aims  and  interests  of  the  school  have  been 
sought  to  be  advanced.  Those  at  present  who  constitute  this 
corps  of  teachers,  are:  Annie  E.  Johnson,  Ellen  Hyde,  Ellen  A. 
Chandler,  Isabel  C.  Tenney,  Emma  F.  Moore,  Abby  P.  Kelley, 
Amelia  Davis  and  Christine  Chaplin. 

Two  difficulties  had  developed  themselves  in  the  progress  of  the 
school,  which  the  Board  of  Education  took  early  measures  to 
obviate,  and  which  are  about  to  be  crowned,  as  the  Visitors  hope, 
with  satisfactory  success.  One  of  these  was  the  want  of  accom- 
modation within  the  building  in  .which  the  school  is  conducted, 
and  the  other  was  in  procuring  board  for  the  pupils  at  reasonable 
prices  and  within  convenient  distances.  While  the  people  of 
Framingham  have  ever  manifested  a  commendable  liberality 
towards  the  school,  there  were  few  families  in  the  town  to  whom 
it  was  convenient  or  desirable  to  accommodate  boarders.  And 
the  number  of  these  was  diminishing  rather  than  increasing  as 
time  went  on.     It  had  come  to  be  a  desirable  auxiliary  to  the 
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Normal  training  of  the  school,  that  classes  of  children  should  be 
taught  by  the  pupils,  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  the  Prin- 
cipal. But  no  room  suitable  for  the  purpose  was  provided  in  the 
school-house  as  originally  constructed.  Other  rooms  were  greatly 
needed  also,  and  an  addition  has  been  made,  under  an  appropria- 
tion by  the  St<te,  to  the  original  building,  whereby  a  large  reci- 
tation and  convenient  school-room  are  provided  upon  the  first  or 
lower  story,  three  rooms,  connected  with  the  principal  school- 
room, in  the  second  story,  and  all  these  are  finished  and  ready 
for  use.  A  room  designed  for  instruction  in  drawing  is  much 
needed,  and  can  be  provided  at  a  trifling  expense  in  a  third  story 
of  the  building.  But  the  Visitors  were  unwilling  to  exceed,  in 
the  construction  of  the  addition,  the  sum  appropriated  specifically 
for  that  purpose,  and  therefore  have  left  the  last  mentioned  room 
unfinished.  One  or  two  other  inconsiderable  alterations  are  sug- 
gested as  desirable,  by  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Principal, 
in  which  their  nature  and  extent  are  more  fully  explained. 

Upon  the  representation  of  tlje  Board  of  Education,  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  a  boarding-house  for  the  school.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  requisite  site  for  the  building  could  be  obtained 
by  exchange  of  a  small  parcel  of  land  belonging  to  the  school, 
which  the  Board  were  authorized  to  make.  The  Visitors  of  the 
school  were  made  a  committee  by  the  Board  to  see  these 
measures  carried  out,  and  they  at  once  entered  upon  the  duty. 
They  employed  Mr.  Alexander  Esty,  a  skilful  and  experienced 
architect,  to  prepare  plans  and  superintend  the  construction  of 
the  house.  But  when  it  became  necessary  to  fix  the  locality  of 
the  same,  it  became  obvious  to  any  one  that  it  was  both  desirable 
and  expedient  to  procure  a  parcel  of  land  adjoining  that  obtained 
by  exchange,  on  which  to  place  it.  The  committee  only  hesitated 
because  it  would  require  the  additional  appropriation  of  $1,200. 
But  upon  consultation  with  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
State  connected  with  the  Board,  they  became  satisfied  that  duty 
to  the  State  required  that  the  purchase  should  be  made.  If,  not- 
withstanding the  convenience  and  singular  beauty  of  location  of 
the  house,  it  should  be  thought  inexpedient  to  retain  the  parcel 
thus  required,  the  Visitors  are  assured  that  the  same  could  be 
readily  disposed  of,  so  as  to  more  than  indemnify  the  State  for  the 
expenses  of  the  purchase  and  its  occupation. 
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Under  the  circumstances  above  explained,  a  suitable  and  con- 
venient boarding-house  has  been  erected,  and  will  be  ready  for 
occupation  early  in  January,  wherein  forty  teachers  and  pupils 
can  be  satisfactorily  accommodated.  The  work  of  both  the 
addition  to  the  school-house  and  the  erection  of  the  boarding- 
house  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  J.  Shaw,  a  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced contractor,  who  has  prosecuted  the  same  with  com- 
mendable energy,  and  the  character  and  promptness  of  the  work 
have  justified  the  confidence  which  the  Visitors  had  been  led  to 
place  in  him  as  a  faithful  and  reliable  builder. 

While  the  Visitors  have  aimed  to  keep  strictly  within  the 
appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  if  the  State  sees  fit  to  retain  the  land  purchased  as 
above  mentioned,  an  additional  appropriation  therefor  will  have 
to  be  made.  Besides  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  means  of  warming  the  school-house,  which  has 
become  necessary  from  the  wear  and  decay  of  two  of  the  furnaces 
heretofore  in  use,  and  the  removal  of  the  third  furnace  into  the 
boarding-house,  and  replacing  these  by  a  steam-heating  apparatus 
which  was  believed  to  be  the  most  economical  mode  of  supplying 
the  requisite  warmth  for  the  building. 

When  these  improvements  shall  have*  been  completed,  the 
Board  may  feel  reasonably  assured  that  the  school  is  provided 
with  all  requisite  accommodations  and  conveniences  for  its  con- 
duct and  management.  It  has  a  corps  of  skilled,  competent  and 
faithful  teachers.  In  common  with  the  other  Normal  Schools  it 
has  been  gaining  upon  the  public  confidence,  and  may  claim  an 
honorable  rank  among  these  admirable  institutions.  While  those 
who  are  taught  here  are  to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  calling 
to  which  they  are  educated,  and  to  take  part  in  the  arduous  and 
responsible  duties  of  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Board  of  Education  have  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves that  the  sentiment  so  often  urged  by  them  that  labor  should 
be  paid  according  to  its  actual' value,  rather  than  the  sex  of  the 
laborer,  has  been  gaining  strength  in  the  public  mind,  and  they 
may  confidently  hope  that  more  adequate  salaries  may  hereafter 
be  paid  to  the  Normal  and  other  teachers  of  schools,  than  has 
hitherto  been  done. 

Among  the  wants  yet  to  be  supplied  to  the  school  at  Framing- 
ham  is  that  of  books,  of  which  there  is  a  great  deficiency,  espe- 
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cially  in  general  literature.  The  principal  has  in  her  report  recog- 
nized the  recent  generous  gift  of  books  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  which  deserves  special  notice  in  a  Report  of  the  condition 
of  the  school,  while  the  Visitors  indulge  the  hope  that  other 
benefactors  may  thereby  be  stimulated  to  a  like  generosity. 

In  concluding  this  final  Report  of  their  connection  with  this 
school,  the  Visitors  would  be  doing  injustice  to  their  own  feelings 
if  they  failed  to  acknowledge  an  interest  in  its  success  which  has 
been  constantly  increasing  with  every  visit  which  it  has  been  their 
privilege  to  pay  to  it.  In  what  they  have  done,  they  have,  how- 
ever, but  carried  out  what  the  other  members  of  the  Board  have 
been  doing  as  Visitors  of  the  other  Normal  Schools  in  the  State, 
and  they  ought  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  consideration  which  have  distinguished  the  acts  and 
deliberations  of  the  Board  during  the  somewhat  protracted  period 
in  which  as  Visitors,  they  have  been  honored  by  a  membership  of 
it.  Nor  can  they  doubt  that  under  such  auspices,  the  system  of 
Normal  culture  and  education  in  the  Commonwealth  will  con- 
tinue to  gain  confidence,  and  be  marked  with  a  still  more 
distinguished  success. 

They  would  only  add,  that  they  commend  again  the  accompany- 
ing Report  of  the  Principal,  and  ask  for  the  recommendations 
which  it  contains,  a  careful  and  considerate  attention. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Visitors: 

The  Statistics  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School  for  the  year 
1869,  are   as  follows  : — 

Graduates  of  the  Winter   Term  1868-9,  1st  Course,  .  .     15 

of  the  Summer  Term  1868-9,  1st  Course,  .  .     12 

of  the  Summer  Term  1868-9,  2d  Course,  .  .       9 

Number  that  left  without  graduating,  ...  .  .     18 

of  Advanced  Class,  Winter  Term  1869-70,  .  .       3 

of  Senior   Class,  Winter  Term  1869-70,  .  .     15 

of  Second  Class,  Winter  Term  1869-70,  .  .15 

of  Third    Class,  Winter  Term  1869-70,  .  .     14 

of  Fourth  Class,  Winter  Term  1869-70,  .  .     45 

Total,  .         .         .         .   '      .         .  .         .    146 

The  Average  Age  of  Classes. 

Advanced  Class, 21.1 

Senior  Class, 20.02 
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Second  Class,  ..........     18.33 

Third  Class, 18.04 

Fourth  Class, 18.15 

There  are  nine  States  represented : — 

Maine,  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  10 ;  Vermont,  1 ;  Massachusetts,  126 ; 
Rhode  Island,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  New  York,  3 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ; 
South  Carolina,  2. 

Six  Counties  of  this  State  are  represented : — 

Worcester,  47 ;  Middlesex,  68 ;  Norfolk,  5  ;  Essex,  2 ;  Bristol,  2 ; 
Suffolk,  6. 

The  Towns  represented,  are  as  follows : — 

Framingham,  23  ;  Westborough,  10  ;  Marlborough,  7 ;  Worcester, 
6 ;  Concord,  5  ;  Pepperell,  Natick  and  Needham,  each  4 ;  Stow,  Hub- 
bardston,  Ashland,  Lancaster  and  Southborough,  each  3 ;  Wayiand, 
Northborough,  Stoneham,  Groton,  Clinton,  Holliston,  New  Bedford, 
Dorchester,  Hopkinton,  Boston,  Blackstone  and  Dana,  each  2  ;  An- 
dover,  Acton,  Ashburnham,  Bolton,  Brookfield,  Cambridge,  Dover, 
Fitchburg,  Gardner,  Grafton,  Lowell,  Leominster,  Millbury,  Milton, 
Mendon,  Medfield,  Milford,  Newton,  Newburyport,  New  Braintree, 
Upton,  Watertown,  Webster  and  Winchendon,  each  1. 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  are : — 

Farmei-s,  49 ;  mechanics,  23 ;  manufacturers,  8 ;  merchants,  8 ; 
traders,  7 ;  lawyers,  5  ;  teachers,  4 ;  clergymen,  4 ;  machinists,  hotel- 
keepers,  painters,  tailors,  shoemakers  and  agents,  each  3 ;  mill  opera- 
tives, overseers,  railroad  employes,  doctors,  superintendents,  each  2  ; 
artists,  cotton  buyers,  laborers,  shoe  dealers,  clerks,  gardeners,  cashiers, 
naval  officer,  baker  and  miller,  each  1. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the  same  corps  of  teachers 
through  the  year,  all  of  them  being  efficient  workers ;  and  there  has 
been  nothing  to  greatly  disturb  the  harmonious  progress  of  the 
school. 

The  smallness  of  the  present  advanced  class  is  probably  owing  to 
the  straitened  means  of  those  who  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  of  a  second  course,  as  well  as  to  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  subjects  to  be  studied.  Pending  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  respect  to  the  programme  of  study  for  the  four  years' 
course,  we  have  pursued  the  same  plan  of  study  in  the  advanced  class 
of  this  year  as  heretofore.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  desired  that  a  definite 
plan  should  be  adopted  by  the  Board,  as  constant  inquiries  are  being 
made  to  which  only  an  uncertain  answer  can  be  given. 
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The  young  ladies  of  the  second  and  senior  classes  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  opportunity  of  giving  oral  lessons  to  a  class  of 
children  from  one  of  the  village  schools.  We  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  little  school  which  we  had  during  the  spring  because  we 
had  not  a  room  to  spare  for  them.  We  are  looking  forward  to  a 
village  school,  which  we  are  to  have  in  one  of  our  new  rooms,  as  a 
larger  means  of  training  our  pupils  in  methods  of  instruction,  both  by 
their  own  observation  and  practice  in  teaching. 

The  constant  sound  of  hammers  and  other  tools  in  and  about  our 
building  during  the  present  term,  has  been  a  somewhat  serious  hin- 
drance to  our  usual  still  and  peaceful  life  in  the  school-room,  although 
there  has  been  much  less  of  noise  than  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  presence  of  so  many   workmen  in  all  parts  of -the  building. 

The  adding  of  a  new  piece  to  an  old  building,  always  brings  out, 
in  fuller  relief,  all  defects  and  needs  of  repairs,  so  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  mend  water-pipes,  to  renew  gutters,  and  to  change  the  method 
of  heating. 

There  remain  still  some  important  things  to  be  done  before  the 
whole  building  will  be  in  proper  order.  The  new  drawing-room  ought 
to  be  completed  immediately,  and  the  room  in  the  third  story  on  the  west 
should  be  fitted  up  for  a  library.  Both  these  things  could  be  done  at 
less  expense  before  the  present  workmen  leave  here,  than  by  a  further 
delay.  Some  appropriation  is  greatly  needed  to  put  the  grounds  in 
good  order,  about  the  school  building  and  the  boarding-house,  as  soon 
as  the  spring  opens. 

We  have  had  lectures  during  the  year  from  Hon.  Joseph  White, 
Prof.  Emory  Washburn,  Hon.  D.  H.  Mason,  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson, 
Prof.  John  P.  Marshall,  and  A.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Board. 

Several  public  documents  for  the  library  have  been  received  from 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  and  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  have  sent  a 
valuable  package  of  books. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Annie  E.  Johnson", 
.Principal  of  Framingham  Normal  School. 

Framinghah,  December  9,  1869. 

EMORY  WASHBURN. 
D.  H.  MASON. 
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SALEM. 

The  statistics  of  this  school  for  the  year  1869  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
Sept.  13,  1854,  is  1,286. 

The  number  in  attendance  during  the  first  term  of  the  year, 
147  ;  during  the  second  term,  164.  Number  of  different  pupils 
during  the  year,  216. 

Class  admitted  Feb.  18,  1869,  36 ;  average  age,  18.2  years. 
Class  admitted  Sept.  2,  1869,  66  ;  average  age,  18.03  years. 

2.  Of  the  102  pupils  admitted  in  1869,  Salem  sent  10  ;  Lynn,  9  ; 
Lowell,  8 ;  Saugus,  6 ;  Middleton,  5  ;  Beverly,  4 ;  Chelsea, 
Dracut,  Lynnfield,  Marblehead,  and  North  Chelsea,  3  each  ; 
Charlestown,  Cohasset,  Gloucester,  Maiden,  Newburyport,  and 
Oakham,  2  each;  Andover,  Boston,  Boxford,  Georgetown,  Salis- 
bury, Walpole,  Groton,  Hingham,  Lawrence,  Melrose,  Milton, 
New  Bedford,  North  Andover,  Cambridge,  Wilmington,  Peabody, 
Rockport,  Somerville,  Stoneham,  Wakefield,  Yarmouth,  1  each. 
The  State  of  Maine  sent  2  ;  New  Hampshire,  7;  Rhode  Island, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  1  each. 

Of  the  216  pupils  present  during  the  year,  Essex  County  fur- 
nished 96  ;  Middlesex,  47  ;  Suffolk,  17 ;  Norfolk,  6  ;  Worcester,  6  ; 
Bristol,  3  ;  Nantucket,  3 ;  Barnstable,  2;  Plymouth,  2 ;  Franklin,  1. 

3.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  are,  by 
occupation,  as  follows :  Farmers,  19  ;  carpenters,  11  ;  merchants, 
5  ;  mechanics,  and  shoemakers,  4  each  ;  bakers  and  sea-captains, 
3  each  ;  butchers,  engravers,  mariners,  masons,  overseers,  shoe- 
cutters,  stone-cutters,  and  teachers,  2  each  ;  blacksmith,  carriage 
painter,  commission  merchant,  coal  dealer,  clothier,  clerk,  com- 
mission agent,  editor,  engineer,  fish  dealer,  grocer,  harness- 
maker,  laborer,  lawyer,  lumber  dealer,  machinist,  mill  employ^, 
painter,  physician,  planter,  paper-hanger,  policeman,  post-master, 
owner  of  saw-mill,  stone-mounter,  shipwright,  real  estate  agent, 
travelling  agent,  trader,  tanner  and  currier,  undertaker,  uphol- 
sterer, U.  S.  internal  revenue  assessor,  victualler,  1  each  ;  un- 
known, 3. 

4.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  2  had  taught  school ;  of 
the  class  admitted  in  September,  11  ;  total,  13. 

5.  Number  that  graduated  Jan.  21,  23  ;  July  8,  20.  A  second 
degree  was  conferred  upon  two  in  January,  and  upon  three  in  July. 
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6.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  is  552. 

7.  Number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  during  the  first  term 
of  the  year :  advanced  class,  5  ;  class  A  (senior,)  22 ;  class  B,  35  ; 
class  C,  49  ;  class  D,  36, 

Number  during  the  second  term :  class  A,  26  ;  class  B,  35  ; 
class  C,  29  ;  class  D,  74. 

8.  The  school  has  been  favored,  during  the  past  year,  with  val- 
uable lectures  from  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ;  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Agent  of  the  Board  ;  Prof. 
John  P.  Marshall,  of  Tufts  College  ;  Prof.  William  T.  Atkinson, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  ;  and  Prof.  E.  S. 
Morse,  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science.  Excellent  readings 
have  been  given  by  Rev.  Hugh  Elder,  of  Salem. 

9.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  volumes  have  been  added  to  the 
library  of  text-books.  The  class  that  graduated  in  January,  1869, 
generously  added  thirty-two  handsome  volumes  to  the  library  of 
general  literature. 

Contributions  to  the  cabinet  have  been  made  by  Prof.  John  P. 
Marshall,  of  Tufts  College,  and  by  Alfred  Peabody,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  George  A.  Perkins,  of  Salem. 

10.  As  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  for  the  year  1868 
was  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year,  so  the  number  in  1869  has 
been  larger  than  in  1868.  The  fine  abilities  of  the  Principal,  Mr. 
D.  B.  Hagar,  his  untiring  industry,  and  the  fidelity  of  an  able 
corps  of  Assistants,  add  to  the  popularity  of  the  school  year  by 
year. 

11.  It  has  hence  become  necessary  to  increase  its  accommoda- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  a  central  site  for  a  new  edifice,  it  has 
been  thought  expedient  to  enlarge  the  present  building.  . 

The  following  statement  by  the  Principal  of  the  school,  of 
the  defects  of  the  present  edifice  and  of  the  proposed  methods  of 
remedying  them,  places  the  whole  matter  in  a  clear  light  : — 

1.  The  house  was  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  120  pupils. 
The  main  room  contained,  at  the  time  I  took  charge  of  the  school,  120 
desks,  which  were  as  many  as  the  room  could  conveniently  hold.  The 
numbers  of  the  pupils  present  during  the  nine  terms  that  have  passed 
since  the  commencement  of  my  labors  here,  have  been  as  follows  : — 
124,  135,  137,  149,  145,  160,  156,  147,  164.  By  crowding  the 
old  desks  too  closely  together,  dispensing  with  the  use  of  the  black- 
boards upon  one  side  of  the  room,  and  reducing  the  width  of  the  main 
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passage-way  between  the  two  ends  of  the  room  to  a  foot  and  a  half, 
I  have  made  space  for  36  additional  desks,  thns  having  156  desks  in 
all,  which  are  eight  less  than  the  number  of  scholars  present  this 
term. 

The  means  of  ventilating  the  room  have  not  the  least  appreciable 
value. 

2.  The  chief  deficiency  in  the  present  building  is  a  lack  of  suitable 
class  rooms.  Aside  from  the  main  room — which  is.  too  large  for  most 
kinds  of  class  work — we  have  but  one  room  sufficiently  large  for  a 
class  of  twenty-five  scholars.  Six  of  our  recitation  rooms  measure 
but  22£  feet  by  10  feet  in  the  clear;  hence,  the  rooms  are  so  crowded 
that,  at  the  same  time,  only  four  or  five  scholars,  at  most,  can  conven- 
iently work  at  the  blackboards ;  whereas  proper  Normal  training  often 
requires  that  the  whole  of  a  class  should  use  the  boards  simultaneously. 
This  great  lack  of  rooms  for  recitations  and  general  class  exercises  is  a 
serious  drawback  upon  the  welfare  of  our  school. 

I  have  inspected  many  Normal  school-houses  and  have  examined  the 
plans  of  others  ;  hence  I  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  the  recitation 
rooms  in  the  Salem  Normal  School-house  are  much  less  capacious,  and 
much  more  inconvenient,  than  those  of  any  similar  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts, or  in  any  other  State. 

Another  most  serious  defect  in  our  class  rooms  is  their  utter  want 
of  ventilation.  lu  a  few  minutes  after  a  class  of  twenty-five  or  thirty 
pupils  enter  one  of  these  rooms,  the  air  becomes  unfit  for  breathing. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  open  the  door,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
a  liability  that  the  class  may  interrupt  or  be  interrupted  by  classes 
in  the  adjacent  rooms,  the  doors  of  which  are  for  a  similar  reason 
open  ;  or  else  to  lower  the  windows,  which,  in  the  winter,  cannot  be 
done  without  endangering  the  health  of  the  pupils. 

3.  Our  building  is  deficient,  also,  in  having  no  room  or  other  con- 
veniences for  the  performing  of  chemical  experiments.  Such  experi- 
ments ought  not  to  be  carried  on  in  a  room  which  contains  philosoph- 
ical apparatus,  because  the  gases  which  are  generated,  and  the  fumes 
which  arise  from  acids,  soon  do  serious  injury  to  apparatus.  A  regard 
for  the  health  of  the  pupils  requires  that  we  should  have  a  room  so 
arranged  that  the  gases  which  are  set  free  in  the  processes  of  experi- 
menting may  be  so  disposed  of  as  not  to  be  inhaled. 

4.  Our  present  philosophical  room  is  not  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date properly  a  class  of  ordinary  size,  or  to  contain  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  adequate  illustration  of  the  physical  sciences  ;  and  it 
is  furnished  with  but  a  few  feet  of  blackboard. 

5.  A  Normal  School  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  possess  a  good  geolog- 
ical and  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  also  a  museum  of  natural  history, 
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with  a  commodious  room  for  their  proper  arrangement  and  use.  "We 
have  now  a  small  cabinet  and  museum,  for  the  accommodation  of 
which  Ave  have  only  an  upper  entry  or  hall. 

6.  The  dressing  rooms  are  much  too  small  for  our  number  of  pupils, 
the  space  being  insufficient  to  allow  even  a  separate  hcok  for  each  one's 
outer  garments. 

7.  The  stairways  are  so  extremely  narrow,  being  less  than  three 
feet  wide,  as  hardly  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass  each  other  thereon. 

8.  Lastly,  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  bare  in  its  ap- 
pearance, much  more  so  than  any  other  Normal  building  that  I  have 
seen  ;  more  so,  even,  than  the  city  school-houses  that  stand  in  the  ad- 
joining grounds.  A  State  building  wThich  is  so  entirely  devoid  of 
architectural  merits,  is,  it  would  seem',  not  creditable  to  the  rich 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

I  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  leading  defects  in  the  present 
building.  Some  of  them,  if  not  all,  are  of  great  importance,  and  call 
for  careful  consideration. 

The  plan  which,  at  my  request,  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Fuller,  of 
the  firm  of  Lord  &  Fuller,  of  Salem,  and  which  is  herewith  submitted, 
appears  to  make  ample  provision  for  the  removal  of  all  the  defects 
enumerated.  It  adds  twelve  feet  to  the  width  of  the  main  school- 
room, (making  it  large  enough  to  seat  about  200  scholars.)  It  provides 
two  recitation  rooms  measuring  24  by  22  feet ;  two,  measuring  25  by 
22  feet ;  a  chemical  room,  25  by  22  feet ;  a  cabinet  room ;  a  large  phil- 
osophical room ;  a  spacious  library  room ;  a  dressing  room  for  the 
members  of  each  class ;  and  several  other  rooms  to  be  used  when 
needed.  It  makes  the  stairways  five  feet  wide,  and  carries  them  to 
the  highest  story.  Finally,  it  gives  some  character  and  comeliness  to 
the  exterior  of  the  house. 

Should  this  plan  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  carried  out 
under  suitable  appropriations  from  the  State,  it  will  remedy  these 
defects,  it  is  believed,  in  an  economical  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  need  is  too  pressing  to  permit  of  any  unnecessary  delay. 

A.  A.  MINER,  Visitor. 
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BRIDGE  WATER. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1869,  are  as  follows  : — 

Number  of  pupils  admitted  during  the  year — - 

Gentlemen,       .         .         .         .         .  .23 

Ladies, .56 

Total,    .      * 79 


Average  age  on  admission — 
Gentlemen,       . 
Ladies,      . 
General  average, 

Number  who  had  previously  taught— 
Gentlemen,       . 

Ladies, 

Total,    . 

Number  in  attendance  during  the  year- 
Gentlemen,       .         .         . 

Ladies, 

Total,    . 

Increase  for  the  year,  35. 


Number  of  graduates  for  the  year- 
Gentlemen,       .......         9 

Ladies, 26 

Total, 35 


20.2  ; 

yrs 

19.6 

a 

19.8 

a 

3 

29 

3' 

43 

119 

1«< 

Number  who  have  received  aid  from  State — 

Gentlemen,       .  .         .         .         .         .15 

Ladies,     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .   •    33 

Total, 48 


Number  admitted  since  commencement  of  school,    .         .     1,738 
Number  of  graduates  since  commencement  of  school,       .     1,062 

Of  the  79  pupils  admitted  in  1869,  Bridgewater  sent  7  ;  West 
Bridgewater,  6  ;    Barnstable,  Randolph,  4   each  ;    Boston,   East 
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Bridgewater,  North  Bridgewater,  Brewster,  Brookfield,  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford,  Newton,  Middleborough,  Quincy,  Edgartown,  Somer- 
set, Nantucket,  2  each  ;  Abington,  Attleborough,  Berkley,  Brain- 
tree,  Chatham,  Danvers,  Essex,  Harwich,  Lowell,  Marion,  Marsh- 
field,  Norton,  Orleans,  Reading,  Rochester,  Sandwich,  Somerville, 
Stoughton,  Townsend,  Watertown,  Weymouth,  1  each ;  Manches- 
ter, Peterborough,  (N.  H.,)  2  each  ;  New  Ipswich,  Pittsfield,  Rye, 
(N.  H.,)  Baltimore,  (Md.,)  Searsport,  (Me.,)  Deerfield,  (N.  S.,) 
Summerhill,  (C.  E.,)  1  each. 

The  occupations  of  their  fathers  are  given  as  follows : — Farm- 
ers, 26  ;  mechanics,  21 ;  clergymen,  8  ;  teachers,  4 ;  merchants, 
3  ;  laborers,  3  ;  physicians,  2  ;  mariners,  2 ;  brokers,  2  ;  hotel- 
keeper,  printer,  manufacturer,  agent,  clerk,  news-dealer,  factory 
operative,  dock-master,  1  each. 

Of  the  162  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year,  Plymouth 
County  sent  49  ;  Barnstable,  18  ;  Bristol,  16  ;  Norfolk,  15  ;  Wor- 
cester, 8  ;  Middlesex,  10  ;  Essex,  7  ;  Suffolk,  5  ;  Dukes,  4  ;  Nan- 
tucket, 3.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire  sent  12  ;  Maine  and 
Rhode  Island,  each  5  ;  Maryland,  2  ;  Alabama,  1 ;  Canada  East 
and  Nova  Scotia,  1  each. 

Five  of  the  United  States,  ten  counties  and  fifty-four  towns 
of  this  State  have  been  represented  by  the  pupils  during  the 
year. 

Few  changes  in  the  corps  of  teachers  have  occurred.  H.  E. 
Holt  resigned  his  position  as  teacher  of  music  at  the  close  of  the 
term  in  January,  to  accept  a  more  lucrative  appointment  in 
the  Grammar  Schools  of  Boston.  He  had  taught  music  in  the 
school  four  and  one-half  years  with  constantly  increasing  suc- 
cess, and  we  were  very  sorry  to  lose  his  valuable  services.  His 
place  has  been  very  acceptably  filled  by  Miss  Richards,  one  of 
the  regular  teachers  of  the  school.  E.  Thore  was  employed  in 
the  spring  and  summer  term  as  teacher  of  French.  Mary  A. 
Currier  of  Boston,  has  been  employed  the  last  two  terms  as 
teacher  of  reading  and  vocal  culture.  She  entered  upon  her 
duties  here  with  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher,  which 
has  been  fully  sustained. 

The  corps  of  teachers  at  the  present  time  consists  of  Albert  G. 
Boyden,  A.  M.,  Principal,  George  H.  Martin,  Albert  E.  Winship, 
Eliza   B.  Woodward,   Alice    Richards    and   Mary   H.   Leonard, 
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Assistants ;    Mary   A.    Currier,   teacher    of    reading    and   vocal 
culture. 

Interesting  and  profitable  lectures  have  been  given  to  the 
school  as  follows  : — Two  lectures  on  the  Executive  department  of 
the  State,  two  on  the  Judiciary  and  two  on  Language  by  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  two  on 
English  Literature  by  Prof.  Atkinson  of  Cambridge ;  one  on  the 
Pacific  Railroad  and  one  on  the  Electric  Telegraph  by  G.  G.  Hub- 
bard Esq.  ;  one  on  Pronunciation  by  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  Agent 
of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  and  one  on  the  Eye  and  its  Treat- 
ment by  Dr.  B.  Joy  Jeffries  of  Boston. 

Donations  to  the  library  have  been  made  by  Dr.  George  B. 
Emerson  of  Boston  ;  Mason  Brothers  of  New  York,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Additions  to  the  cabinet  have  been  contributed  by  Messrs.  John 
D.  Philbrick,  W.  Hoxie,  J.  D.  Billings  and  J.  B.  Gould. 

This  Board  voted  in  February  last  to  introduce  into  our  Normal 
Schools  a  supplementary  course  of  study  in  the  higher  branches, 
occupying  two  years.  The  Bridgewater  School  has  not  yet  entered 
upon  this  advanced  course.  Two  obstacles  have  been  in  the  way : 
first,  the  want  of  a  definite  programme.  The  studies  of  the  pro- 
posed course  as  designated  in  the  vote  of  the  Board  are  only 
named  in  a  general  way,  without  regard  to  their  order  or  limi- 
tations. "  Persons  desiring  to  pursue  a  higher  course  of  education, 
wish  to  know  with  some  degree  of  exactness  not  only  what 
branches  are  to  be  taught,  but  how  and  to  what  extent  they  are  to 
be  taught  in  this  course  before  entering  upon  it.  In  the  second 
place,  additional  teachers  are  needed  before  the  labor  of  instruct- 
ing new  classes  in  higher  branches  can  be  undertaken.  The 
school  is  already  so  large  that  even  without  attempting  to  carry 
on  additional  classes  in  an  advanced  course,  an  increase  in  the 
teaching  corps  is  needed. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  has  enjoyed  unusual  prosperity. 
The  number  of  pupils  has  been  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year  of  its  history.  There  are  130  in  attendance,  of  whom 
thirty-six  are  males,  which  is  an  encouraging  fact,  consider- 
ing the  great  deficiency  of  well  qualified  male  teachers  for  the 
management  of  our  large  Grammar  Schools.  They  have  exhib- 
ited commendable  industry  and  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
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studies,  and  their  deportment  has  merited  the  approbation  of  their 
instructors. 

The  Principal  has  labored  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  school,  and  has  been  seconded  in  his  efforts  by 
the  harmonious  cooperation  of  an  able,  efficient  and  devoted  corps 
of  assistants. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  this  school  for  many 
years  past  has  been  the  erection  during  the  last  year  of  a  board- 
ing hall  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  work  on  the  edifice  was 
begun  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  and  it  was  completed  on  the  20th 
of  November.  On  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  management 
of  the  establishment  was  organized  and  the  rooms  were  at  once 
filled  with  boarders.  The  Visitors  of  the  school,  including  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  were  appointed  by  the  Board  a  committee 
with  full  powers  to  erect  the  building,  furnish  it  and  put  it  in 
running  order.  This  committee  appointed  Mr.  Boyden,the  Prin- 
cipal, superintendent  of  the  work  of  building  and  furnishing,  and 
agent  to  make  all  purchases.  The  arduous  and  responsible  duties 
thus  imposed  upon  him  in  addition  to  his  exhausting  labors  as 
Principal  of  the  school,  he  has  performed  in  an  admirable  manner 
and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  sparing  no  pains 
to  secure  the  best  results  at  the  least  expense.  He  has  rendered 
to  the  committee  a  full  report  of  his  doings  as  superintendent, 
embracing  a  description  of  the  building  and  an  account  of  all  the 
expenditures  which  have  been  incurred  in  its  erection  and  equip- 
ment, an  abstract  of  which  is  here  subjoined. 

A  Resolve  of  the  legislature,  authorizing  a  loan  of  $15,000  from 
the  School  Fund  for  the  erection  of  this  building,  was  approved 
March  26,  1869,  and  another  Resolve  authorizing  an  additional 
loan  of  $10,000  for  the  same  object,  was  approved  June  12,  1869. 
After  careful  deliberation  upon  the  location  of  the  building,  it 
was  decided  to-  place  it  upon  the  school  premises,  although  the 
town  of  Bridgewater  offered  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  any  other  lot  the  committee  might  select  at  that 
price.  The  building  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  school  grounds, 
containing  about  one  and  one-fourth  acres  of  land,  enclosed  by 
fences  and  ornamented  by  a  variety  of  handsome  shade  trees, 
about  seventy  feet  from  the  school-house  and  fronting  in  the  same 
direction.     This  location  proves  to  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
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The  plans  for  the  building  were  carefully  matured  after  obtain- 
ing information  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  several  school  boarding 
halls  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing was  designed  by  the  Principal,  after  visiting  a  number  of  board- 
ing-houses at  similar  institutions. 

The  building  is  a  wooden  structure,  40  by  80  feet,  three  stories 
high  above  the  basement,  very  pleasant  and  commodious,  and 
neatly  finished.  The  basement  story,  one  side  of  which  is  wholly 
above  ground,  contains  the  cellars,  boiler-room,  store-room  and 
laundry,  which  includes  washing,  ironing,  drying  and  linen 
rooms.  The  first  story  includes  the  family  rooms  (a  library,  sit- 
ting-room, bed-room,  and  bath-room),  the  parlor,  dining-room, 
and  cook  rooms.  The  remaining  stories  are  divided  into  students' 
rooms,  10  by  15  feet  on  the  floor,  and  10  feet  in  height,  29  in 
number,  and  rooms  for  the  help.  Each  room  for  students  has 
two  closets,  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  heated  by  steam,  carpeted, 
and  supplied  with  furniture.  Water  closets  and  bath-tubs  and  a 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water  are  provided  in  the  second  story  for 
the  use  of  the  occupants. 

The  cooking  and  the  heating  of  water  is  done  by  a  large  stove, 
— Chilson's  No.  10  cooking  stove — which  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  whole  building  is  heated  by  steam,  and  the 
wash-room  and  drying-room  are  also  supplied  with  steam. 

Solomon  K.  Eaton,  Esq.,  of  Mattapoisett,  was  employed  as 
architect,  in  which  capacity  his  services  were  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory. After  he  had  completed  the  working  plans,  careful  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  the  different  parts  of  the  work  were  obtained 
from  three  different  parties  in  each  case. 

The  estimates  adopted  were  as  follows  : — 


Carpenter  and  mason  work  and  painting, 

Cellar  and  foundations,    . 

Well  and  drains, 

Heating  apparatus, 

Ventilation,     . 

Plumbing, 

Furnishing,     . 

Total, 


.  117,546  00 

500 

00 

.    .     250 

00 

2,100 

00 

437 

00 

1,000 

00 

2,978 

50 

,811  50 
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This  amount  left  a  margin  of  less  than  $200  for  contingencies. 
The  work  of  construction  and  the  furnishing  were  done  by  con- 
tract, except  the  stone  work  for  the  foundation  and  the  grading. 
Mr.  George  Hay  ward,  of  West  Bridge  water,  was  the  contractor 
for  the  carpenter  and  mason  work  and  painting,  and  he  deserves 
much  credit  for  the  promptness  and  fidelity  with  which  he  fulfilled 
his  contract.  The  steam-heating  apparatus  was  manufactured 
and  put  up  by  Messrs.  J.  J.  Walworth  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  under 
specifications  drawn  up  by  J.  Herbert  Shedd,  Esq.,  civil  engineer, 
of  Boston.  The  plumbing  was  done  by  Messrs.  Lockwood  & 
Lumb,  of  Boston.  Both  the  steam  work  and  the  plumbing  have 
been  done  in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  piping 
for  ventilation  was  thoroughly  done  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Fairbanks,  of 
Bridgewater.  The  stone  work  for  the  foundation  and  the  grading 
of  the  grounds,  were  faithfully  done  by  Mr.  Josiah  Bassett,  of 
Bridgewater.  Messrs.  Howard,  Clark  &  Co.,  of  North  Bridge- 
water,  supplied  the  furniture  for  the  rooms,  excellent  in  quality, 
and  at  very  reasonable  prices.  The  carpets  for  the  house  were 
purchased  of  Messrs.  Fowle,  Torry  &  Co.,  of  Boston  ;  the  crockery 
ware  of  Messrs.  Abram  French  &  Co.,  of  Boston;  the  cutlery  and 
plated  ware  of  E.  C.  Bassett,  of  Bridgewater,  and  the  kitchen 
furnishings  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Fairbanks,  of  Bridgewater. 

The  summary  of  the  bills  actually  paid  up  to  this  time,  is  as 
follows : — 


Architect, 

Drain  pipe, 

Socket  pipe  for  conductors,  .... 
Cellar,  wing-walls,  grading,  cesspools  and  well, 
Carpentry,  mason  work,  and  painting  (contract) 

"  "  "  "  extra, 

Plumbing, 
Steam  apparatus,     . 
Bricks  for  well  and  cesspools 
Freight  and  railway, 
Furnishing,     . 
Express  bill,    . 
Add  for  error  in  J.  H.  F's  bill, 

Total,        .         .         . 


$200  00 

110 

63 

8 

10 

919 

55 

.   17,391 

00 

561 

28 

900 

00 

.   1,775 

00 

24  47 

23 

45 

3,089 

75 

6 

55 

8 

52 

$25,018  30 
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Bills  now  due — 
Balance  of  architect's  bill,        ....  $140  00 
For  specifications  for  heating,  <fec,    .         .         .      60  00 

$200  00 

After  the  estimates  and  contracts  were  made,  it 
was  thought  best  to  put  in  a  steam-pump  and 
pipes  to  connect  with  the  well,  boiler,  and 
water  tanks  in  the  second  story,  so  as  to  pump 
the  water  for  the  house  and  boiler  by  steam 
power,  even  at  the  risk  of  exceeding  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  building.     This  cost,  for 

the  pump, $212  50 

Plumbing, 116  54 

Piping  and  labor, 71  00 

400  04 


Total  of  excess  over  the  appropriation,     .         .  $600  04 

Mr.  Boyden  in  moving  into  the  house  with  his 
family,  has   taken   with    him   and   put  into 
actual  use  in  the  house,  bedding,  kitchen  and 
dining-room  utensils,  amounting  to       .         .  $250  00 
The  parlor  needs  furniture  to  the  amount  of  75  00 

Excess  of  "bills  paid  over  $250,         .         .         .13  30 

338  30 


Balance  of  expenses  to  be  provided  for   .         .  $938  34 

The  grading  of  the  grounds  is  unfinished,  and  will  require  at 
least  $100,  and  perhaps  more.  A  new  fence  in  front  of  the  houses 
is  needed,  and  to  properly  finish  the  grounds  it  should  be  of  iron, 
in  continuation  of  the  iron  fence  in  front  of  the  school  building. 
Probably  the  expense  for  these  objects  will  amount  to  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500. 

Mr.  Boyden  makes  no  charge  for  his  extra  services  as  superin- 
tendent of  this  work.  The  Visitors  would,  however,  ask  the  Board 
to  refund  to  him  the  amount  of  his  travelling  expenses  while  so 
employed. 

The  boarding  hall  is  now  fully  organized  and  is  in  successful 
operation.     It  is  already  evident  that  it  will  be  highly  beneficial 
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to  the  school.  It  affords  the  young  ladies  in  attendance  good 
rooms  and  good  board  at  11.25  a  week  less  than  they  have  hereto- 
fore paid  in  private  families. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  boarding  hall,  have  been 
adopted  and  printed  in  the  school  circular: — 

Boarding  Hall. 

"A  very  pleasant  and  commodious  boarding  hall  has  just  been 
erected  upon  the  school  premises.  The  building  is  40  by  80  feet,  three 
stories  in  height  above  the  basement  story,  which  contains  the  laun- 
dry and  cellar.  The  first  story  includes  the  family  rooms,  the  parlor, 
dining-room,  and  cook  rooms.  The  remaining  stories  are  divided  into 
students'  rooms,  10  by  15  on  the  floor,  and  10  feet  in  height,  twenty- 
nine  in  number.  Each  room  has  two  closets,  is  carpeted,  supplied 
with  furniture,  heated  by  steam,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  These 
rooms  are  for  young  ladies  only,  two  in  one  room.  The  young  men 
rent  rooms  in  private  houses,  and  take  their  meals  at  the  hall. 

The  boarding  hall  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal,  who  resides 
in  the  house  and  boards  with  the  students. 

The  pupils  board  at  cost ;  an  account  of  the  expenses  is  kept,  and  a 
settlement  made  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  aim  is  to  make  these 
expenses  not  more  than  175  a  term,  or  $3.75  a  week,  for  young  ladies. 
The  rate  here  named  is  in  full  for  room-rent,  fuel,  light,  washing,  and 
board.  And  for  young  men  not  more  than  $57.50  a  term,  or  $2.87  a 
week  for  table  board.  Should  it  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  term  that 
the  expenses  have  not  amounted  to  the  sums  named,  whatever  is  over 
will  be  refunded.  If  the  balance  is  the  other  way,  it  will  be  payable 
then. 

Young  ladies  who  remain  for  any  period  less  than  half  a  term,  will 
be  charged  $4  a  week,  and  young  men  $3  a  week. 

Payments.  $37.50  for  each  young  lady,  and  $28.75  for  each  young 
man,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term ;  and  the  same  amount  for  each  at 
the  middle  of  the  term.  The  object  of  this  payment  in  advance  is, 
to  secure  the  purchase  of  supplies  at  wholesale  cash  prices,  thereby 
saving  to  each  boarder  much  more  than  the  interest  of  the  money 
advanced. 

Furniture.  Each  boarder  is  required  to  bring  her  own  bedding, 
towels,  napkins  and  napkin-ring,  and  clothes-bag.  Each  occupant 
will  want,  ordinarily,  two  pillow-cases,  two  sheets,  two  blankets  or 
their  equivalent,  and  one  coverlet.  The  occupants  of  each  room  will 
also  provide  their  own  kerosene  lamp ;  the  oil  will  be  supplied  at  the 
house. 
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Washing.  All  the  students,  whether  they  have  rooms  in  the  house 
or  not,  can  have  their  washing  done  at  the  laundry.  The  regular 
washing  for  those  in  the  house  is  limited  to  twelve  pieces  a  week. 
Any  additional  pieces  will  be  washed  at  less  than  the  usual  rates  per 
dozen.  Every  article  which  goes  to  the  laundry  should  be  distinctly 
and  indelibly  marked  with  the  owner's  name. 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

Visitors. 


WESTFIELD. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School  are  gratified  in 
being  able  to  present  a  favorable  report  in  regard  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  school  during  the  past  year,  and  also  with  respect  to 
its  present  condition  and  prospects.  The  statistics  of  the  school 
are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

The  number  of  students  admitted  during  the  year  was — 


Ladies,       ....... 

Gentlemen, 

Total, 

.     70 
.       9 

79 

Number  admitted  fall  and  winter  term  1868-9 — 
Ladies,       ....... 

Gentlemen, 

Total, 

.    47 
.      4 

51 

Number  admitted  spring  and  summer  term  1869 — 
Ladies,       ....... 

Gentlemen,        .         .                 .         . 

Total, 

.     23 
.      5 

28 

Number  who  had  taught  before  entering — 

Ladies, 32 

Gentlemen, 3 

Total, 35 
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Average  age  of  those  admitted — 

Ladies,       ...... 

Gentlemen,         ..... 

General  average,         .... 

Number  in  attendance  winter  term — 

Ladies,       ...... 

Gentlemen,         ..... 

Total, 

Number  in  attendance  summer  term — 

Ladies,       ...... 

Gentlemen,         ..... 

Total, 

Number  in  attendance  during  the  year — 

Ladies,       ...... 

Gentlemen,        . 

Total, 

Number  who  have  completed  the  course  of  study- 
Ladies,       ...... 

Gentlemen,        ..... 

Total, 

Number  who  have  received  aid  from  State — 

Ladies, 

Gentlemen,        ..... 
Total, 


18 

yrs 

.  9  mos. 

20 

a 

3 

u 

18 

a 

11 

127 
12 

a 

• 

• 



139 

122 

. 

. 

15 

• 

• 



137 

154 

. 

. 

18 

• 

• 



172 

44 

B 

m 

6 

50 


.     75 
.      4 

. 79 


Occupation  of  Parents  or  Guardians. — Farmers,  88  ;  mechanics, 
28  ;  manufacturers,  12 ;  merchants,  13 ;  physicians,  4 ;  clergy- 
men, 3  ;  clerks,  4 ;  blacksmiths,  2 ;  surveyor,  1 ;  boatman,  1 ; 
baker,  1 ;  agent,  1 ;  teacher,  1 ;  overseer,  1 ;  superintendent  of 
mill,  1 ;  alderman,!;  mail-carrier,  1 ;  hotel-keeper,  1;  livery- 
stable-keeper,  1 ;]  butcher,  1 ;  jeweller,  1 ;  author,  1 ;  unknown,  4. 

Of  those  in  attendance — Hampden  County  furnished  46  ; 
Hampshire,  28 ;  Berkshire,  23  ;  Franklin,  21 ;  Worcester,  10  ; 
Essex,  2  ;  State  of  Connecticut,  15  ;  New  York,  8  ;  Pennsylvania, 
5  ;  Vermont,  4 ;  New  Jersey,  3  ;  Rhode  Island,  2  ;  New  Hamp- 
shire, 3 ;  Indiana,  2. 
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No  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Instruction  the 
present  year. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  Principal,  who  has 
devoted  seventeen  years  of  unwearied  and  successful  labor  to  the 
work  of  instruction  in  the  school,  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Europe.  But  by  reason  of  the  extra 
labor  performed  by  him  previous  to  his  departure,  and  the  extra 
services  of  the  other  teachers  during  his  absence,  no  additional 
instructors  were  employed. 

The  school  was  prosperously  conducted  during  his  absence 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Greenough,  whose  faithful  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  for  the  promotion  of  its  interests,  were  efficiently 
seconded  by  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Instruction. 

Mr.  Dickinson  returned  from  Europe  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  term,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Principal,  with 
renewed  physical  vigor,  with  increased  enthusiasm  in  the  work  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  and  with  a  mind  stimulated  and 
inspired  by  foreign  travel,  and  stored  with  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  acquired  by  his  observation  and  study  of  the  systems 
of  education  abroad. 

Miss  Mitchell,  who  has  long  been  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  and  who  has  been  distinguished  for  her  fidelity,  ability 
and  success  in  her  work,  has  been  absent  a  portion  of  the  time 
during  the  past  year  from  ill  health,  and  will  now  be  compelled  to 
resign  .her  position  for  the  coming  term  at  least,  perhaps  for  the 
year. 

The  absence  of  Miss  Mitchell,  and  the  necessity  which  the  new 
course  of  study  imposes,  of  organizing  new  classes,  will  compel 
us  to  employ  two  new  teachers  the  coming  year. 

Able  and  interesting  lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the 
year,  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  on  Civil  Polity;  by  Prof.  William  P. 
Atkinson  of  Boston,  on  English  Literature,  and  by  Prof.  William 
N.  P.  Rice  of  Middletown,  oh  the  Glaciers  of  the  Alps.  Also,  by 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 

Our  cabinets  have  been  increased  the  past  year,  by  donations 
from  Messrs.  Daniel  B.  Holcomb,  Chester  Centre ;  Stephen  B. 
Cook,  Westfield  ;  J.  C.  Greenough  and  Miss  E.  J.  McKenzie, 
Westfield;  Hon.  William  G.  Bates,  Westfield;  MissL.  C.  Holcomb, 
Chester  Centre ;    Mr.  Zebulon  W.  Field,  Shelburne  Falls  ;  Prof. 
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Tenney,  Williams  College  ;  Capt.  John  Eliot,  Chester ;  Mr.  Charles 
Gross,  Chicago ;  Mr.  Sabin  White,  Mr.  James  Meacham  and  Mr. 
P.  Kirst,  Westfield ;  Mr.  James  Middleton,  Salem,  N.  H.;  Mr.  F. 
A.  Holcomb,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Mr.  D.  H.  Smith  and  Mr. 
H.  A.  Smith,  West  Springfield  ;  William  Chapin,  Esq.  and  Miss 
Annie  E.  Chapin,  Lawrence ;  Miss  J.  Marble  and  Miss  N.  Marble, 
Northampton  ;  Mr.  Edwin  Shepard,  Westfield  ;  Miss  Angela  M. 
Brownson,  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y. ;  Helen  E.  Osborne,  Blandford. 

Valuable  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  cabinets  by- 
members  of  the  Board  of  Instruction. 

Mr.  Greenough,  in  his  report  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term, 
alludes  to  the  cabinets  in  the  following  words,  which  we  quote, 
for  the  purpose  of  endorsing  heartily  his  call  for  donations : — 

"  We  now  have  valuable  Mineralogical,  Geological  and  Zoological 
Cabinets.  The  unusual  amount  of  labor  in  the  school,  during  the 
present  term,  imposed  upon  Mr.  Scott,  as  well  as  upon  his  fellow 
teachers,  it  was  believed,  would  insure  a  good  degree  of  safety  to  the 
'  tenants  of  the  earth  and  air,'  for  at  least  one  term.  But  we  were 
mistaken  ;  many  have  fallen  by  his  hand  martyrs  to  science,  and  have 
entered  upon  a  course  of  usefulness,  in  our  zoological  cabinet,  as 
representatives  of  their  species,  a  course  of  usefulness  beyond  their 
loftiest  aspirations. 

We  greatly  desire  to  increase  all  our  cabinets  in  natural  history,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  all  who  understand  the  practical  use  to  which  we 
put  our  collections,  must  consider  it  of  no  small  importance,  that  these 
collections  should  be  increased.  If  any  one  into  whose  hands  this 
report  should  fall,  will  give  us  specimens,  or  aid  us  in  obtaining  them, 
they  may  be  sure  that  we,  and  those  who  are  to  have  a  clearer  knowl- 
edge, by  means  of  such  specimens,  will  hold  those  so  aiding  us,  in 
grateful  remembrance." 

Fifty  teachers  have  graduated  from  the  school  the  past  year, 
who  are  all  employed  as  teachers  within  the  limits  of  the  State, 
and  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  are  successful  in  their  work. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn,  from  various  sources,  that  the  gradu- 
ates from  our  school,  wherever  employed,  are  almost  uniformly 
distinguished  for  their  improved  methods  of  teaching,  and  for 
professional  enthusiasm.  The  demand  for  them  is  steadily 
increasing. 

5 
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Next  term  we  hope  to  have  a  class  of  students  for  the  four 
years'  course. 

During  the  summer  the  additions  to  the  school  building  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Visitors  in  their  last  report,  and 
authorized  by  the  Board,  were  completed  in  accordance  with 
plans  prepared  by  George  Green,  Esq.,  of  Westfield,  who  was  also 
the  builder  as  well  as  the  architect. 

A  new  story  was  added,  and  changes  were  also  made  in  other 
portions  of  the  building,  providing  a  new  and  spacious  hall,  three 
large  and  convenient  recitation  rooms,  a  library  for  reference 
books,  dressing-rooms  for  the  teachers,  and  a  room  for  the  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  The  work  upon  the  building  was  executed  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  with  less  interruption  to  the 
school  than  was  anticipated,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
skill,  energy  and  fidelity  of  the  contractor. 

We  now  have  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  convenient  school 
buildings  in  the  State.  The  assembly  room  is  light,  airy  and 
cheerful;  the  recitation  rooms  are  admirably  adapted  in  their 
arrangements  to  the  practical  uses  of  the  school ;  the  heating 
apparatus  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  whole  building  fully 
meets  our  present  wants. 

The  additions  to  the  building,  and  the  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  rooms,  created  the  necessity  for  new  furnaces,  new 
furniture  and  new  accommodations  for  our  cabinet  collections. 
It  was  found  necessary  also  to  shingle  the  roof.  By  advice  of  the 
Board  at  the  meeting  in  October,  these  necessities  have  been  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  Visitors  now  request  the  Board  to  ask  of  the 
legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,250  to  meet  the  expenses 
which  have  been  thereby  incurred. 

We  are  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure  which  has  been  recog- 
nized in  connection  with  other  schools,  viz. :  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing board  for  our  pupils.  The  scarcity  of  dwelling-houses  in 
Westfield,  owing  to  the  revival  of  business  since  the  war,  and  the 
increased  price  of  board  in  private  families,  will  compel  us  soon 
to  ask  of  the  State  to  make  the  same  provision  for  our  wants, 
which  has  already  been  made  at  Bridgewater  and  Framingham. 
Especially  will  the  Visitors  be  disposed  to  ask  for  similar  appro- 
priations if  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  com- 
menced in  these  schools  should  be  successful. 
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The  School  of  Observation  continues  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
I.  H.  Haldeman.  Its  value  to  the  Normal  School  is  increasingly 
felt  from  year  to  year.  The  Visitors  would  recommend  to  this 
Board  to  ask  of  the  legislature  the  usual  appropriation  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  its  support. 

WILLIAM  RICE. 
S..T.  SEELYE. 
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REPORT   OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Third  Annual 
Report  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  for  the  year  ending 
February  1st,  1870. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  during  the 
year  has  been  forty-three.  The  present  number  is  forty-one,  includ- 
ing three  day  pupils.  Of  these,  ten  were  born  deaf,  thirteen  either 
lost  their  hearing  before  learning  to  speak,  or  their  speech  after  be- 
coming deaf,  and  therefore  have  little  or  no  advantage  over  the  former, 
and  eighteen  were  semi-mutes  or  semi-deaf.  Twenty-nine  are  from 
Massachusetts,  twenty-five  of  whom  are  aided  by  the  State.  The 
remaining  twelve  pupils  are  from  eight  other  States. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  generally  good,  and  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  satisfactory.  Our  pupils  improve  steadily  in  reading 
from  the  lips  and  in  the  use  of  language,  and  if  their  improvement  in 
articulation  happens  to  be  slower,  it  gives  us  no  reason  for  discourage- 
ment. When  we  remember  how  many  years  are  often  required  to 
teach  a  hearing  child  to  speak  distinctly,  we  cannot  expect  deaf 
children  with  but  two  or  three  years'  training  to  be  adepts  in  speak- 
ing. Our  school  is  yet  too  young  to  show  great  results,  but  we  can 
report  steady  and  encouraging  progress.  Most  of  our  children  are 
not  old  enough  to  feel  the  necessity  for  special  effort,  and  have  been 
too  short  a  time  under  instruction  to  have  fixed  the  habit  of  distinct 
enunciation.  Some,  too,  who  have  become  deaf  from  disease  will 
never  speak  so  well,  probably,  as  those  who  were  born  deaf,  and  whose 
organs  of  speech  have  not  been  injured.  But  our  object  is  not  only 
to  teach  the  deaf  child  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  but  to  educate 
the  mind  and  train  the  understanding.  This,  judging  from  our  ex- 
perience thus  far,  can  be  done  at  least  as  well  by  our  method  as  by 
any  other,  while  the  great  advantage  which  we  claim  for  our  system 
is,  that  it  brings  our  pupils  into  direct  communication  with  the  hear- 
ing and  speaking  world  about  them,  and  teaches  them  to  think  in 
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English.  It  has  been  stated  by  Professor  Day,  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 
ponents and  advocates  of  the  sign  language,  and  more  recently  by 
Professor  Fay,  that  they  do  not  know  one  congenitally  deaf  person 
who  uses  written  language  with  the  freedom  and  accuracy  of  an  edu- 
cated hearing  and  speaking  man.  We  have  an  instance  under  our 
own  observation  of  one  who  became  deaf  at  four  years  old,  and  who, 
having  been  educated  by  articulation,  reads,  writes  and  speaks  the 
English  language  with  entire  ease  and  accuracy.  We  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  result  may  be  the  same  with  those  born  deaf. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  so  great  as  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  our  being  obliged  to  refuse  many  applications  for  want 
of  room.  The  great  need  of  suitable  buildings  has  been  long  evident 
to  the  corporation.  A  committee  has  been  chosen  to  procure  a  build- 
ing site,  and  several  desirable  locations  have  been  offered.  Another 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  plans  and  estimates  for 
building. 

The  founder  of  our  institution,  its  early  and  constant  friend,  John 
Clarke,  of  Northampton,  died  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1869.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  born,  and  always  lived,  in  Northampton.  By  his  industry  and 
accuracy,  his  strict  honesty  and  frugality,  he  accumulated  a  handsome 
property,  from  which  he  gave  to  the  worthy  objects  of  charity  that 
were  presented  to  him.  From  his  modesty  few  were  aware  of  the 
amount  thus  yearly  bestowed.  Before  the  death  of  his  wife  and  only 
child,  several  years  ago,  it  is  known  that  he  had  for  some  years  felt 
the  importance  of  a  school  for  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts.  His  interest 
in  this  subject  was  probably  first  aroused  by  his  own  deafness,  from 
which  he  suffered  greatly  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  was 
strengthened  by  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Dudley;  but  it  was 
through  the  message  of  Governor  Bullock  to  the  general  court  in 
January,  1867,  that  the  public  first  became  aware  of  his  intentions. 
Governor  Bullock  said,  "Assured  as  I  am,  on  substantial  grounds, 
that  legislative  action  in  this  direction  will  develop  rich  sources  of 
private  benefaction,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  the  initial 
steps  be  taken  to  provide  for  this  class  of  dependents  within  our 
Commonwealth."  Application  was  made  to  the  legislature  the  same 
winter  for  an  Act  to  incorporate  an  institution  for  the  deaf.  After 
great  opposition  a  charter  was  obtained,  and  the  governor  was 
authorized  to  send  deaf  children  to  the  institution,  the  expenses  to 
be  partly  defrayed  by  the  State. 

When  it  was  first  proposed  to  name  the  institution  after  Mr.  Clarke 
he  modestly  declined,  and  suggested  that  it  should  be  called  the 
Massachusetts  School.  It  was  only  after  repeated  solicitation  that  he 
gave  his  consent.     As  soon  as  the  corporation  was  organized,  in  July, 
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1867,  a  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  who  expressed  his  readi- 
ness immediately  to  transfer  to  the  institution  the  sum  of  $50,000. 
He  imposed  no  conditions,  leaving  the  disposition  of  principal  and 
interest  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  corporators.  In  1868  he 
purchased  a  lot  of  land  for  the  institution,  but  on  learning  that  objec- 
tions would  be  made  to  the  location  he  sold  it,  without  even  offering 
it  to  the  corporation.  Pie  always  took  great  interest  in  the  school, 
and  was  much  pleased  with  the  children  and  their  progress. 

By  his  will  Mr.  Clarke  made  the  institution  his  residuary  legatee,  and 
provided  for  the  accumulation  of  the  fund  until  it  should  reach  the 
value  of  $200,000  in  gold,  "  to  be  held  by  said  institution  as  a  perma- 
nent fund  and  endowment  for  the  benefit  of  such  branch  of  said  insti- 
tution as  may  be  established  or  maintained  in  said  Northampton." 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  donation  ever  made  by  an  individual 
to  a  deaf-mute  school,  and  one  of  the  largest  ever  made  by  one  person 
to  any  institution  in  our  country.  It  has  been  voted  to  procure  a 
likeness  of  our  benefactor,  to  be  liung  in  the  school-room,  that  those 
who  in  future  days  may  be  blessed  by  his  gift,  shall  be  taught  to 
remember  him  to  whom  they  are  so  deeply  indebted,  and  that  "  in 
coming  years,  when  we  shall  have  passed  away,  and  our  agency  in 
this  labor  of  love  shall  have  been  forgotten,  successive  generations  of 
the  silent  restored  to  speech,  shall  articulate  with  gratitude  the  name 
of  John  Clarke  of  Northampton." 

This  institution  has  been  the  means  of  great  and  extended  useful- 
ness, not  only  in  what  it  has  already  accomplished,  but  in  the  atten- 
tion which  it  has  called  to  the  subject  of  deaf-mute  education  through- 
out the  country.  The  discussion  in  our  legislature- in  1867  led,  in 
that  year,  to  Mr.  Gallaudet's  visit  to  Europe,  and  to  his  useful  and 
instructive  report  upon  the  European  Schools.  Many  teachers  from 
other  institutions  have  since  visited  ours ;  classes  in  articulation  have 
been  organized  in  the  institutions  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Minnesota  and  Indiana,  and  preparations  have 
been  made  to  form  classes  in  other  institutions  as  soon  as  suitable 
teachers  can  be  procured.  If  these  classes  are  instructed  by  earnest, 
enthusiastic  teachers,  they  must  show  good  results,  but  if  they  are 
formed  simply  as  an  experiment,  with  but  little  hope  and  scarcely  a 
wish  that  they  should  succeed,  they  will  prove  a  failure.  We  believe, 
however,  that  under  the  best  teachers,  the  progress  could  not  be  so 
rapid,  nor  the  success  so  complete,  as  in  a  school  where  signs  are  not 
used,  but  where  teaching  is  by  articulation,  and  English  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  pupils. 

A  free  public  day-school  for  deaf  mutes  has  recently  been  opened 
in  Boston,  taught  by  articulation.     As  this  and  a  school  in  Pittsburg, 
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Pennsylvania,  are  the  only  day-schools  for  the  deaf  in  America,  it  may 
be  well  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  it.  Rev.  Dexter  S.  King, 
when  a  member  of  the  general  court,  became  interested  in  our  insti- 
tution. He  was  also  one  of  the  Boston  school  committee,  and,  on 
investigation,  he  found  that  there  were  many  deaf  mutes  in  Boston 
who  might  be  taught  in  a  day-school.  Further  inquiries  by  the  school 
committee  showed  that  there  were  fifty  deaf  children  requiring  in- 
struction in  Boston  alone,  twenty-two  of  whom  were  at  Hartford  or 
Northampton,  and  twenty-eight  at  home,  growing  up  in  ignorance  and 
idleness.  When  it  was  determined  to  organize  a  school  thirty-six 
applied  for  admission,  including  several  from  adjacent  cities.  The 
school  was  organized  in  September,  but  suitable  rooms  were  not 
found  for  it  until  the  10th  of  November,  1869,  when  it  opened  with 
twenty-five  pupils  and  three  teachers.  These  teachers  had  already, 
in  the  spring,  visited  our  institution  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  our 
method ;  one  was  for  a  short  time  a  teacher,  and  another  taught 
for  three  years  a  deaf  child  in  the  family  of  one  of  our  corporators. 
The  committee  of  this  school  have  recently  made  a  report  in  which 
they  say :  "  The  children  are  very  anxious  to  learn,  and  their  progress 
has  exceeded  our  best  anticipations ;  so  far  as  we  have  the  means  of 
knowing,  the  parents  are  delighted  with  the  beginning  which  has  been 
made.  The  school  is  held  in  general  favor  among  our  citizens,  as  far 
as  they  are  informed ;  the  enterprise  has  met  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  the  city  council,  and  there  has  not  been  a  dissenting  voice 
or  vote  in  this  board."  Convenient  rooms  for  the  school  have  been 
finally  procured  at  No.  11  Pemberton  Square. 

As  a  still  further  result  of  the  attention  called  to  the  condition  of 
the  deaf,  the  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  under  instruction  has 
been  greatly  increased  at  Hartford  and  elsewhere.  In  1857  there 
were  ninety  Massachusetts  pupils  at  Hartford;  in  1867  one  hundred 
and  seventeen, — an  increase  of  twenty-seven  in  ten  years,  or  an  aver- 
age of  three  a  year.  In  1869  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
at  Hartford,  twenty-nine  at  Northampton  and  twenty-five  at  Boston, 
— total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine, — an  increase  of  fifty-four  in 
two  years,  or  an  average  of  twenty-seven  a  year. 

The  attainments  of  our  pupils  are  shown  by  the  report  of  the  prin- 
cipal, presented  herewith,  and  the  annexed  compositions. 

We  have  again  to  return  our  thanks  to  Drs.  Fish  and  De  Wolf,  for 
medical  services,  either  wholly  or  partially  gratuitous ;  to  Dr.  North, 
for  dental  services  rendered  gratuitously ;  to  the  friends  who  remem- 
bered the  children  by  their  kind  Christmas  gifts ;  to  the  Clarke  Paper 
Mill  Co.,  for  a  supply  of  writing  paper ;  to  Messrs.  Marsh,  Bolancl  & 
Prindle,  Knowlton,  Hamlin  &  Smith,  Bridgeman  &  Graves,  and  others, 
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for  goods  sold  at  a  discount.  We  also  again  return  our  thanks  to  the 
Connecticut  River  and  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Companies,  for 
passing  members  of  the  institution  over  their  roads  at  reduced  rates ; 
to  Messrs.  Trumbull  &  Gere,  for  the  "  Hampshire  Gazette ; "  to  the 
American  Tract  Society,  for  ten  copies  of  the  "  Child  at  Home ; "  to 
the  Messrs.  Chamberlain  &  Sweet,  for  the  "  Deaf  Mute's  Friend." 

The  financial  statement  of  the  institution  is  annexed  hereto,  and 
followed  by  the  list  of  pupils  and  the  report  of  Miss  Rogers,  the  prin- 
cipal. 

For  the  Corporation. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  President. 
Nokthahpton,  February  8,  1870. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 

1869-70. 


I.    The  Fund. 

The  Treasurer  holds,  $46,000  U.   S.  bonds,  the  present  market 

value  of  which  is  about $52,000  00 

And  cash  on  hand,         .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .  6,603  84 

Total,  about     .........     $59,000  00 

II.    Keceipts  and  Expenditures  fob  1869. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  2,  1870,  were — 

Cash  on  hand,  February  2,  1869, $3,574  16 

From  the  fund  and  interest, 3,799  71 

the  State  of  Massachusetts, .  4,875  00 

pupils, *6,497  49 

$18,746  36 

The  expenses  and  liabilities  were — 
For  furniture  and  fixtures,     .         .         .         .         .         .     $116  05 

fuel  and  lights, 107  48 

rent, fl,435  45 

salaries, $2,660  00 

board,     ...        .        .        .        .        .        .        .    7,722  29 

incidentals, ".       554  03 

$12,595  30 

Of  this  total  $452.78  is  due  and  unpaid,  leaving  a  cash  balance 
of  $6,603  84,  and  a  balance  above  liabilities  of  .  .  6,151  06 

*  Of  this  $350  was  paid  by  another  State. 

t  Of  this  $352  78  is  due  and  unpaid  being  rent  from  December  6, 1869,  to  March  1, 1870. 

%  Of  this,  $100  unpaid  is  due  March  1,  1870. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 


To  the   Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Gentlemen  : — The  year  for  which  this  Report  is  made  out  dates 
from  December  31,  1868,  to  December  31,  1869.  During  this  period 
the  number  of  different  pupils  has  been  forty-three,  the  average  num- 
ber thirty-five,  while  the  present  number  is  forty-one.  The  present 
number  of  classes  is  six,  of  single  pupils  three,  the  number  of  teachers 
five,  and  the  number  of  recitations  in  a  day  is  fifty-five.  The  general 
progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  good.  In  speaking  of  them,  those  last 
admitted  are  first  mentioned. 

New  Pupils. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school-year  in  September  last,  ten  new 
pupils  have  been  added  to  the  school.  With  these  no  good  classifi- 
cation could  be  made,  on  account  of  the  great  difference  in  their 
attainments  and  age,  the  latter  varying  from  five  to  seventeen  years. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  new  pupils : — 

Josephine  M.  "Ware,  Worcester  (thirteen  years  old),  lost  hearing 
at  eleven  years  ;  James  P.  Burbank,  Salem  (nine  years  old),  deaf  at 
six  years  and  eight  months.  These  two  joined  the  "  First  Special 
Class." 

Etta  M.  Morse,  West  Brookfield  (seventeen  years  old),  a  congen- 
ital mute.  She  spoke  quite  a  number  of  separate  words  and  wrote  a 
very  few  words  when  she  entered.  By  December  13,  she  had  ac- 
quired the  sounds  of  "b,"  ud"  and  "g,"  which  completed  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  alphabet. 

Frederick  O.  Morris,  Pontiac,  Mich,  (sixteen  years  old),  deaf  at 
seven  months.  He  spoke  very  indistinctly,  having  an  idea  of  a  whole 
phrase,  but  not  of  the  separate  words  comprising  it ;  for  instance,  he 
said  "Where  de 'gar  live?"  for  "Where  do  you  live?"  "Wha  de 
'gar  mean  ?  "  for  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  and  "  Yek  'er  "  for  "  Yes, 
sir."  He  had  no  idea  of  spelling.  He  has  since  improved  very  much 
in  speaking. 
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James  D.  Allen,  Montague  (twelve  years  old),  deaf  at  six  years, 
could  talk  somewhat  with  his  mother,  but  for  a  fortnight  after  entering 
did  not  speak  aloud  or  so  that  he  could  be  understood.  His  speech 
was  very  imperfect,  one  side  of  his  mouth  having  been  paralyzed  by 
the  sickness  which  made  him  deaf.  He  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
December  13,  he  first  gave  the  sound  of  "k,"  but  was  still  unable  to 
give"b,"  "d,"  "g." 

Harry  E.  Babbitt,  Boston  (eight  years  old),  deaf  at  five  years, 
retained  his  speech,  but  had  received  no  instruction.  December  1, 
obtained  the  sound  of  "  k,"  but  not  "  b,"  "d,"  "  g."  The  four  pupils 
just  mentioned  have  been  taught  together,  but  before  the  close  of  the 
year  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  join  the  "Second  Division  of  1867." 
At  the  present  date  (December  31),  they  articulate,  read  from  the 
lips  and  write  one  hundred  and  forty  words,  and  understand  many 
sentences  containing  these  words.  They  also  give  several  answers  to 
the  questions  "  What  is  that  ?  "   "  Where  is  your  slate  ?  "  &c. 

John  A.  Edson,  Ipswich  (seven  years  old),  deaf  between  one  and 
two  years  of  age,  had  received  no  instruction.  Kitty  Minor,  North- 
ampton (six  years  old),  whose  parents  removed  here  from  Ohio  solely 
on  her  account,  lost  hearing  at  two  years  of  age  and  before  she  had 
learned  to  talk.  She  spoke  a  few  words  when  she  entered  school,  but 
had  received  no  other  instruction.  These  two  little  ones,  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks,  read  from  the  lips  and  wrote  twenty-four  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  They  could  articulate  all  these  except  "b,"  "d,"  "g," 
"  k."  We  do  not  trouble  little  children  to  learn  "  x  "  and  "  q."  They 
know  six  words  at  this  time — to  speak,  read,  write  and  understand. 
When  they  had  eight  words,  sentences  were  given  them.  They  now 
read  from  the  lips,  write  and  understand  forty-five  words,  and  read 
and  understand  nearly  as  many  sentences  formed  from  them,  but  have 
not  yet  gained  the  four  most  difficult  sounds  of  the  alphabet. 

Lilly  Mitchell,  Columbus,  Ohio  (fire  years  old),  lost  hearing  at 
two  years  of  age.  She  was  not  quite  five  when  she  entered,  and  was 
no  more  mature  than  some  children  of  three  years.  She  had  once 
talked,  but  had  lost  all,  and  could  make  no  sound  for  a  word  or  letter, 
although  her  mother  wrote  that  she  had  obtained  the  sound  of  "  o  " 
from  her  many  times.  For  weeks  every  possible  effort  was  made  with 
her,  not  by  one  teacher  alone,  but  by  each  teacher  in  school,  to  bring 
forth  a  sound.  She  placed  her  hand  on  the  teacher's  throat,  on  her 
chest  and  before  her  mouth,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  as  she  only  placed 
her  lips  and  tongue  in  the  right  position  without  producing  a  sound. 
Even  the  breathing  of  "  h  "  was  not  acquired  for  some  weeks.  Occa- 
sionally she  made  a  sound,  and  sometimes  reproduced  it. 

At  one  time  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession  she  did  this  by  put- 
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ting  her  hand  on  the  teacher's  throat,  and  then  it  was  lost.  At  another 
time  she  spoke  the  word  "  boy  "  aloud  for  several  successive  days,  and 
then  followed  days  of  silence.  During  this  time  she  was  learning  to 
recognize  by  sight,  read  from  the  lips,  and  write  some  of  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  and  two  or  three  words.  She  would  often  make  a  loud 
sound  when  at  play  with  the  children,  and  always  when  illustrating 
the  word  "  run." 

One  day  one  of  the  little  girls  gave  the  sounds  of  "  b,"  "  d "  and 
"g"  while  all  were  attempting  to  get  them,  and  Lilly,  putting  her 
hand  on  the  child's  throat  to  see  how  it  was  done,  gave  the  sound  of 
"  m."  Since  that  time  she  has  always  produced  that  sound  when  the 
teacher  gave  "  b."  Here  seemed  to  be  a  starting  point,  and  for  a  week 
previous  to  date  (December  31),  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement, 
one  day  making  sounds  for  "  m  "  and  "  a,"  the  next  for  all  the  vowels, 
the  third  giving  the  combinations  "  ba,  be,  bi,  bo,  bu."  The  following 
day  she  gave  a  different  sound  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  some  of 
which  were  correct,  and  to-day  she  articulated  twelve  letters  without 
help.  We  are  very  hopeful  now  that  she  will  never  again  lose  this 
power.  Our  faith  has  always  been  strong  that  some  time,  if  not  this 
year  or  next,  she  would  be  able  to  talk,  for  she  had  once  the  power  of 
speech,  was  not  deficient  mentally,  and  could,  at  times,  produce  sounds. 
All  she  needed  was  to  know  how  to  reproduce  them  at  will. 

Cornelia  M.  Nelson",  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  (six  years  old),  lost 
hearing  at  eighteen  months.  She  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of 
entering  school  about  eight  weeks  after  the  other  little  ones.  Some 
of  them  then  knew  the  alphabet,  and  were  beginning  to  comprehend 
little  sentences.  It  was  hoped  with  extra  effort  to  bring  her  into  a 
class  with  Kitty  and  John,  but  a  few  weeks'  trial  showed  she  was  not 
sufficiently  mature  to  advance  so  rapidly,  and  she  is  now  learning  with 
Lilly.  They  read  from  the  lips,  and  write  nineteen  letters  and  eight 
words.  Cornelia  has  been  under  instruction  seven  weeks.  During 
the  fourth  week  she  obtained  the  sounds  of  "b,"  "cl,"  "g"  at  one 
lesson,  and  can  now  articulate  the  words  which  she  writes,  and  all 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  but  "  k,"  "  j,"  "  x  "  and  "  q."  These  four 
younger  children  have  had  from  two  to  three  hours'  instruction  a  day. 

•Pupils  of  Last  Year. 

The  pupils,  which  in  last  year's  report  were  designated  as  "  Class 
A,"  in  a  few  months  joined  other  classes  for  articulating  exercises. 
They  have  all  improved  during  the  year,  both  in  speaking  and  lip- 
reading. 

The  "Regular  Class  of  1868"  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school- 
year  was  united  with  the  "  Second  Division  "  of  the  class  of  1867.     It 
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was  not  so  far  advanced  as  this  division,  but  the  difference  in  attain- 
ment Avas  not  sufficient  to  warrant  carrying  them  on  as  separate 
classes. 

By  this  union  we  have  a  class  of  eleven  pupils,  varying  in  age  from 
five  to  twelve  years.  They  are : — Edwin  Jaggar  (six  years  old), 
deaf  at  three  years  and  ten  months,  retained  many  words  ;  J.  Lupton 
Haines  (eight  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  three  years,  retained  some 
connected  language,  but  was  seldom  understood  except  by  his 
parents ;  Alfred  Kirwin  (eight  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  one  year 
of  age ;  Willy  D.  Munger  (nine  years  old),  deaf  between  one  and 
two  years  of  age  ;  John  McNeil  (nine  years  old),  deaf  at  four  years, 
and  having  lost  all  idea  of  language ;  Harry  W.  Nevers  (eleven 
years  old),  deaf  at  twenty  months,  but  spoke  some  separate  words ; 
Harry  Ward  (nine  years  old),  and  Josie  Ward  (seven  years  old), 
congenital  mutes ;  John  Y.  French  (seven  years  old),  partially  deaf 
at  two  years,  spoke  a  few  words ;  Bertha  Howes  (seven  years  old), 
congenital  mute ;  Alfred  Ellsworth  (nine  years  old),  deaf  at  two 
years,  but  did  not  talk. 

None  of  these  children  had  received  instruction  previous  to  entering 
this  school. 

They  now  have  exercises  in  describing  pictures,  in  filling  sentences, 
and  in  reading  little  stories  made  for  them.  The  majority  of  the  class 
count  to  100,  and  write  all  these  numbers  in  figures  and  in  words, 
while  some  of  them  can  write  all  the  combinations  of  numbers  from 
1  to  10.   ' 

Annexed  to  the  record  of  this  and  the  other  classes  will  be  found  a 
few  compositions  written  by  members  of  the  class,  without  suggestion 
or  assistance  of  any  kind  from  the  teachers  : 

I.  DESCRIPTION   OF   A   PICTURE. 

The  boy  is  staying  with  the  crow.  The  boy  is  lying  on  the  ground.  The 
crow  will  not  bite  the  boy.  The  crow  is  very  pretty.  He  would  not  like  the 
echool.  The  book  is  on  the  ground.  There  are  three  crow.  The  crow  can  fly 
with  two  wing.  The  crow  will  not  hurt  the  crow.  The  crow  has  no  gills.  The 
shrub  is  very  far  off  Tommy  looks  at  the  crows.  Tommys  hat  is  on  the  ground. 
The  boy  can  sing  the  book.  John  Y.  French. 

II.  DESCRIPTION   OF   A   PICTURE. 

The  bird  are  standing  on  the  tree.  The  nest  is  on  the  leaves.  One  bird  is 
flying  up  high  in  the  sky.  The  tree  is  in  the  water.  One  bird  is  not  falling 
in  the  water.  There  are  three  birds.  The  egg  is  in  the  nest  There  are  eight 
eggs.  The  wood  is  on  the  leaves.  The  bird  is  not  falling  down  on  the  many 
leaves.  J.  Lupton  Haines. 
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III.      DESCRIPTION    OF    A    PICTURE. 

Now  we  are  going  to  write  about  a  picture.  The  sheep  eats  the  leaf.  There 
are  three  sheep.  The  sheep  is  wool.  The  sheep  has  a  long  legs.  One  sheep  is 
large  Two  sheep  are  two.  The  basket  is  on  the  ground.  The  girl  loves  the 
sheep.  The  girl  has  long  hair.  I  can  see  the  small  house.  The  girl  walks  with 
the  sheep.  The  sheep  has  short  well.  The  man  rides  horseback.  There  are 
four  birds.  The  sun  is  all  gone.  The  sheep  has  very  short  tail.  The  sheep 
has  short  ears.     The  sheep  has  black  legs.  Bertha  Howes. 

Second  Special  Class. 

In  September  last  the  "First  Division  of  the  class  of  1867"  was 
united  with  this  class,  which  now  consists  of  Ella  Towle  (nine  years 
old),  who  lost  hearing  at  sixteen  months;  Mart  Emma  Whittiee 
(twelve  years  old),  a  congenital  mute  ;  George  C.  Sawyer  (nine 
years  old),  who  lost  hearing  at  one  year,  and  has  been  out  of  school 
more  than  half  of  this  year ;  Edgar  T.  Mason  (fourteen  years  old), 
partially  deaf  from  infancy  (entered  1868) ;  Marietta  C.  Nichols 
(twenty-one  years  old),  who  lost  hearing  at  eighteen  months  (entered 
1868)  ;  Hattie  F.  Robinson  (fifteen  years  old),  a  congenital  mute 
(entered  1868).  (These  last  two  had  received  previous  instruction  by 
signs  and  the  manual  alphabet.  They  have  improved  in  speaking  and 
lip-reading,  but  more  in  their  use  of  language.)  Harry  Jordan 
(eleven  years  old),  a  congenital  mute ;  Arthur  Keith  (ten  years 
old),  who  lost  hearing  at  two  years ;  Frank  Bowers  (eleven  years 
old),  partially  deaf  from  infancy. 

They  have  daily  exercises  in  reading  little  stories,  spelling,  denning, 
forming  sentences  and  in  description  of  pictures.  They  have  also 
exercises  in  reading  a  story  from  a  teacher's  lips  and  writing  it  on 
the  slate  as  she  reads.  They  have  lessons  in  geography  and  arithme- 
tic, being  now  quite  familiar  with  mental  and  written  addition  and 
subtraction. 

Specimens  op  Composition, 
iv.  description  op  a  picture. 
I  am  going  to  write  about  picture.  The  white  dog  cannot  talk  near  the  door 
the  woman  beside  the  door  in  the  house.  The  children  are  looking  to  see  the 
on  the  window  sill.  The  dog  cannot  get  up  the  knock  in  the  door  because  he  is 
very  smaller.  He  is  carrying  the  basket  go  home.  I  think  the  apples  and 
potatoes  and  meat  and  pie  and  flour  in  the  basket.  The  children  are  laughing 
the  dog  near  the  woman.  I  think  the  white  dog  cannot  find  go  to  home  becuse 
he  did  not  know  how  The  dog  jump  over  the  two  feet  on  the  stone  steep  near 
the  door.  He  is  very  short  tail.  The  beautiful  flower  blossom  on  the  wall  in 
the  house.  I  think  the  woman  to  make  the  flower  blossom  on  the  wall  the  string 
in  the  house.  I  think  summer  or  winter.  I  cannot  see  the  stone  of  the  door  and 
because  beside  the  door.  The  two  boy  is  laughing  look  at  the  dog  near  the 
window.  Edgar  T.  Mason. 
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V.      THE   SCOTCH   TERRIER. 

The  dog  is  standing  on  the  ground  and  the  small  dog  leans  against  side  the 
newfoundland  dogs  back.  The  english  terrier  was  lapped  some  water  in  the  pan 
because,  he  was  hungry  He  has  a  very  long  hair  on  his  back  and  he  will  be 
very  warm.  Three  dogs  are  playing  in  the  yard  in  summer  and  he  sleeps  in  the 
dog's  house  because  he  is  very  tired.  The  dog  cannot  make  the  house  because 
he  is  not  ignorant  Sometimes  the  dog  will  draw  the  wagon  and  the  boy  make 
the  harness  and  bridle  on  the  back  and  he  drawing  it  because  he  is  very  strong. 
The  dog  lolls  with  his  mouth  because  he  is  very  tired.  The  dog  has  very  short 
hair  because  he  is  very  little  dog.  The  little  dog  like  to  play  with  the  New- 
foundland dog,  because  he  want  to  like  to  love  it.  The  dog  sitting  on  the 
ground  because  he  lolls  with  his  mouth.  The  father  dog  will  not  buy  some 
money  for  something.  I  have  one  dog  at  home  in  Charleston.  The  dog  stand- 
ing on  his  leg  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  scotch  terrier  catch  small  rats  and 
he  will  eat  the  rats.  The  newfoundland  dog  move  the  ears  and  the  fly  is  sitting 
on  the  ears.  I  think  the  dog  will  bite  the  boy  and  he  will  strike  it.  Three  dog 
plays  in  the  house  and  he  will  eat  some  food  in  the  morning.  Newfoundland 
dog  and  english  Terrier  will  drink  some  water  because  he  is  very  tired.  The 
dogs  will  go  to  in  the  house  to  sleep  with  his  eyes.  I  think  the  tree  grow  will 
be  very  large.  The  girl  has  given  some  food  to  the  dogs  to  eat  some  meat  and 
potato  and  fish  and  bread.  George  Sawyer. 

VI.      SHEEP   AND    LAMBS. 

I  am  going  to  write  about  the  picture  of  the  sheep  and  lambs.  The  girl  is 
looking  at  the  lamb  at  the  lamb  look  at  her.  The  other  lamb  and  sheep  sitting 
down  on  the  ground  because  they  are  very  tired.  The  sun  shines  at  the  shadow 
of  the  leaves  trees  and  fences.  The  mother  sheep  has  very  thick  wool  to  keep 
the  lambs -to  go  under  the  sheep  bodies  warm.  I  think  the  lambs  have  very  thin 
wools  and  by  and  by  they  will  grow  sheep  and  have  very  thick  wool.  The  girl 
is  leaning  on  the  door  on  the  wall.  The  sheeps  wool  is  in  waves  because  it  is 
too  cold  this  morning.  I  think  the  rock  is  covered  with  the  grass.  I  think  the 
grass  is  beautiful  with  green  for  the  sheeps  and  lambs  to  eat  it  because  they  are 
very  hungry.  I  think  the  lamb  jumps  on  the  sheeps  back  to  ride.  I  like  to  play 
with  the  sheep  and  lambs.  The  girl  ask  her  father  and  if  she  can  go  and  play 
with  the  lambs  in  the  yard  near  her  house.  The  girl  peeps  at  the  lambs  and 
sheep  when  she  laugh  and  by  and  by  she  will  go  and  then  say  come  here  pretty 
and  all  the  animals  get  up  and  then  she  wants  open  the  door  and  they  will  go  in 
the  yard  and  perhaps  her  father  or  mother  laugh  when  she  plays  with  them  and 
then  she  says  come  come  come  to  them  go  in  the  barn  and  sleep.  The  girl  is 
holding  the  door  which  she  is  going  open  the  door  off.  The  blue  sky  is  very 
clear  but  it  is  not  very  cloudy.  Very  small  white  sky  is  very  cloudy.  The 
other  lamb  is  sitting  which  is  sneezing  because  the  fly  go  in  its  nose.  They  are 
different  kind  of  animals  and  the  color  of  the  lamb  is  white  black  yellow  and 
brown  in  this  picture.  I  think  the  dog  barks  at  the  sheep  or  lambs.  The 
mother  sheep  and  two  lambs  have  sharp  claws  and  perhaps  they  dig  the  ground 
off  and  then  put  the  bone  in  it.  The  flowers  blossom  in  the  ground  and  they 
look  very  beautiful.  Arthur  Keith. 
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VII.      THE   ASS. 

The  girl  is  riding  on  the  asse's  back  and  she  is  going  to  have  a  nice  time.  I 
can  see  a  very  small  baby  ass  running  beside  the  mother  ass  in  the  picture.  The 
boy  who  put  the  bridle  because  the  girl  wanted  to  drive  the  ass  very  much. 
The  mother  ass  has  very  long  ears  on  his  head  and  the  baby  ass  have  very  short 
ears.  The  boy  put  the  large  saddle  on  the  asse's  back  to  ride  for  the  girl.  The 
mother  ass  has  very  long  tail  but  the  baby  ass  has  very  short  tail  than  the  baby 
donkey's.  The  baby  ass  has  all  green  and  brown  hair  to  keep  her  very  warm. 
God  made  the  baby  ass  for  the  mother  ass  and  in  the  morning  they  get  up  very 
early  when  the  boy  and  girl  come  in  the  barn  and  see  them  and  by  and  by  her 
father  will  come  in  the  barn  and  let  the  baby  ass  and  mother  ass  come  to  walk 
and  run  all  day.  The  baby  ass  have  no  long  manes  on  his  neck  because  she  was 
a  very  small  ass.  I  think  the  carpenter  make  the  large  saddle  for  the  girls  to 
ride  on  the  asse's  back  and  the  carpenter  is  very  good  man.  I  can  see  the  red 
and  yellow  and  brown  bridle  is  on  the  asse's  face.  The  ass  is  a  very  large  horse 
and  there  is  a  very  small  horse.  The  boy  who  wears  a  brown  pants  and  a  yellow 
vest  and  a  white  shirt.  He  wears  his  brown  hat  and  a  yellow  ribbon  on  his 
head.  His  hair  is  brown.  The  girl  wear  her  blue  dress  and  red  and  yellow 
shawl  and  I  think  it  looks  very  pretty.  She  wears  drab  hat  and  blue  feathers 
because  her  mother  bought  her  new  hat  in  the  store  and  she  gave  it  to  the  girl. 
I  can  see  the  green  grass  and  brown,  yellow  in  the  field.  I  can  see  the  shadows 
of  the  asses  and  boy.  There  is  much  red  sky  and  white,  blue  sky.  By  and  by 
the  girl  will  get  off  from  the  asse's  back  and  then  she  will  go  into  the  house  to 
keep  her  warm  and  the  boy  will  lead  them  in  the  barn. 

Frank  Bowers. 

First  Special  Class. 

The  members  of  this  class  are :  Josephine  A.  Annan  (nineteen 
years  old),  lost  hearing  at  two  years,  but  retained  speech,  and  had 
been  instructed  by  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet  previous  to  entering 
in  1868 ;  Alice  L.  Houghton  (fifteen  years  old),  partially  deaf  from 
birth;  Fannie  M.  Cushing  (thirteen  years  old),. lost  hearing  at  three 
and  a  half  years,  and  had  lost  all  idea  of  language  when  her  instruction 
began ;  Willie  S.  Langdon  (eleven  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  five 
and  a  half  years,  retained  imperfect  speech,  but  was  fast  forgetting 
connected  language ;  Isabel  E.  Porter  (eleven  years  old),  lost  hear- 
ing at  three  years,  retained  a  few  words ;  Walter  F.  Morse  (eleven 
years  old),  a  congenital  mute ;  Michael  J.  Keogh  (eleven  years  old), 
lost  hearing  at  five  years;  Ella  D.  Moore  (eleven  years  old),  lost 
hearing  at  six  years.  The  last  two  mentioned  have  been  promoted 
from  the  first  division  of  the  "class  of  1867." 

At  the  opening  of  school  in  September  last,  this  class  was  increased 
by  the  admission  of  Josephine  M.  Ware  (thirteen  years  old),  who 
lost  hearing  at  eleven  years,  and  did  not  attend  school  after  being  deaf 
until  she  entered  here :  she  talked  well,  and  could  read  her  mother's 
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lips  considerably;  and  Jambs  P.  Burbank  (nine  years  old),  deaf  at 
six  years  eight  months,  retained  speech,  a  good  use  of  language,  read 
the  lips  a  very  little  and  read  children's  books  understandingly.  He 
had  received  but  one  year's  instruction  before  becoming  deaf,  and  did 
not  attend  school  afterward.  Neither  of  these  new  pupils  knew  the 
multiplication  table,  or  anything  of  written  arithmetic,  but  their 
progress  has  been  so  good  that  they  now  stand  well  in  the  class. 
Besides  the  regular  lessons  of  the  class,  they  are  studying  Hooker's 
"Child's  Book  of  Nature."  They  have  continued  the  exercises  of 
reading,  spelling,  defining,  construction  of  sentences  from  given  words, 
Up-reading,  geography  and  arithmetic,  and  made  good  progress  in 
each. 

Letters  peom  this  Class. 
In  order  to  show  Alice's  improvement,  part  of  the  first  letter  she 
wrote  after  entering  school  is  here  inserted.     It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole  letter. 

VIII.      TWO   LETTERS. 

Northampton  Sept.  16. 1868 
My  Dear.  Mother 

I  Promised,  to.  Write,  you.  a.  few.  lines,  and.  I.  Want.  you.  to.  Come,  to 
Northampton.  Please.  Send.  Write,  me.  I.  Want.  to.  see.  you.  very.  much.  and. 
how  is.  harry.  I.  Want,  to  see.  harry  very.  much,  and  We.  have.  got.  24  Chil- 
dren, in.  school,  and.  Please,  send,  you  ask.  Father,  that.  I.  Will.  Write,  for. 
father,  next  time.  I.  am  tired,  to.  Write,  you  a.  letter,  to.  you.  I.  have.  Been, 
headache,  last,  night  and.  the.  girl,  name  is  Isabel.  Porter,  sleep.  With,  me  Isabel 
Porter,  is.  name.  in.  a.  report,  you.  go.  see.  the  report,  and  the  Little  Boy  Was 
4  year.  Old.  She  Can.  talk.  &c. 

good  Bye  your  friend 

Alice. 

Northampton,  Jan  5th.  1870. 

My  dear  Cousin  Lizzie. 

I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  I  am  very  glad  that  we  are  all  going 
home  in  four  weeks  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  my  dear  parents.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to-day  I  hope  the  children  will  go  walk  this  afternoon.  Last 
week  Miss  Fiske,  Hattie  Robinson,  Roscoe  Green,  and  I  went  out  skating 
on  the  ice  on  Paradise  River  and  I  can  skate  very  nicely.  Last  week  my 
mother  and  little  Edith  came  to  see  me  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  she 
gave  me  a  new  paper  of  soap,  veil,  ribbon,  hair  oil,  and  many  other  things. 
This  afternoon  I  think  I  shall  go  out  skating  with  Roscoe  and  Hattie,  if  it  is 
pleasant.  Last  Sunday,  It  rained  very  hard  and  the  children  did  not  go  to 
church  and  in  the  afternoon  the  children  went  to  Sunday  school.  Last  Monday 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  her,  she 
told  me  that  little  Edith  and  Harry  were  quite  sick  with  their  vaccination,  Last 
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Monday  afternoon  Josie  Ware's  mother  came  to  see  her  and  she  was  very  glad 
to  see  her.  Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  went  down  town  with  Miss  Fiske  and 
Hattie  Robinson,  I  bought  a  new  bottle  of  cologne  for  Miss  Rogers  for  a  new 
year  present.  I  want  to  see  you  very  much.  Last  night  I  went  to  the  depot 
with  Mrs  Ware  and  Josie  Ware,  I  saw  the  drunken  man  fell  down  on  the 
ground  and  the  Irish  man  pulled  him  and  carried  him  home.  I  am  going  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  mother  next  week.  I  send  much  love  to  you.  Please 
write  as  soon  as  you  can. 

good  by. 
from  your  affectionate  cousin 

Alice. 

ix.    letter  from  a  congenital  mute. 

Northampton,  Jan.  8.  1870. 

My  dear  parents. 

It  is  snowy  to-day  when  the  snow  become  deep.  We  shall  slide  down  on  the 
hill  with  the  sled.  You  must  tell  Carrie.  My  sled  is  not  broke  and  I  take  off 
the  iron  tires  from  the  sled  and  I  will  put  it  in  my  trunk  and  I  shall  go  home 
to  ask  Mr  Rose  to  make  the  long  sled.  Do  you  remember  the  hill  in  the 
road  where  father  ride  on  the  large  wagon  to  East  Walpole  and  I  will  slide 
down  in  the  road  with  my  sled.  My  sled  was  very,  very  old  and  there  is  no 
paint  on  it.  Next  Tuesday  it  will  be  3  weeks  and  we  shall  go  home  to  see 
our  parents.  In  Hartford  the  children  will  go  home  in  June.  Did  you  go  to 
the  station  and  stay  when  I  came  home  ?  Did  Lewis  want  me  to  come  home 
to  play  with  him. 

The  other  day  there  was  no  snow.  Yesterday  the  ice  was  on  the  trees  and 
the  sun  melt  it  fell  on  the  ground.  By  and  by  we  draw  the  picture  and  then  go 
home  to  the  house.  I  go  to  school  every  day  and  I  study  my  lesson  very  hard 
but  I  am  very  tired.  Josie  Annan  open  the  door  and  hurt  her  head  the  window 
was  broken  and  her  head  is  little  better 

There  is  a  new  stove  in  the  schoolroom  to  keep  the  children  warm.  Have 
you  seen  Miss  Jone.     That  is  my  teacher. 

Goodbye  . 

Walter  F.  Morse. 

x.  LETTER. 

Northampton  Jan  1st  1870 

My  dear  friend, 

I  was  very  glad  that  you  gave  me  a  picture  of  your  baby  Amy  Cheever. 
Are  you .  very  well  today  ?  After  4  weeks  all  the  children  will  go  home 
Feb  1870  and  we  shall  spend  vacation.  Shall  you  be  very  happy  when  I 
come  home  to  see  you  ?  Did  my  mother  came  to  see  you  the  other  day  ?  How 
is  your  little  baby  ?  I  am  very  well  today.  A  few  days  ago  I  went  to  Mrs 
Snow's  house  because  I  went  to  eat  delicious  supper  for  a  New  Year  Day.  Miss 
Rogers  said  the  children  were  a  very  good  and  still  at  supper.  Is  your  baby 
Amy  felt  very  well  today  ?  Perhaps  I  shall  go  home  in  vacation  and  I  shall 
give  you  a  picture  of  me  but  not  now,  because  I  am  going  to  school  now.  Mary 
Woodard  told  me,  that  I  am  going  to  school  this  afternoon.     Have  you  been  to 
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Boston  this  morning  ?  Have  you  been  such  a  very  nice  time  last  New  Year  day 
of  1870  ?  Did  you  saw  Mr  &  Mrs  Cheever  to-day  ?  My  mother  went  to  the 
Warren  Street  again  and  she  get  some  very  beautiful  flowers  from  there  for 
Annie  Goff  who  is  dead,  because  that  God  wants  her  in  heaven.  She  has  been 
in  the  train  to  Pawtucket  and  she  went  to  the  several  carriages.  I  think  she 
put  some  very  beautiful  flowers  in  the  pretty  coffin.  That  was  my  friend.  Jesus 
Christs  birthday  was  Christmas,  and  Louise  Humphrey's  birthday  was  like  Jesus 
Christ's  I  hope  she  will  be  a  good  girl  like  him.  Give  my  love  to  your  little 
sweet  baby.  Good  bye 

from  your  affectionate  friend  Fannie  Cushing 

XI.      LETTER   TO    A    TEACHER. 

Northampton  Jan  4th  1870 
My  dear  Miss  Byam.  I  have  not  written  you  a  letter  for  a  long  time.  I 
hope  you  had  a  very  nice  time  New  Years  day.  I  received  a  letter  from  my 
mother  and  she  said  that  I  can  send  some  presents  to  you  in  my  vacation.  The 
children  want  to  see  you  very  much  and  some  of  them  are  very  sorry  that  you 
cannot  come  to  Northampton  no  more.  I  am  eleven  years  old  now.  I  want  to 
see  you  very  much.  Were  you  very  much  delighted  to  get  the  very  nice  silver 
fruit  knife  which  the  children  had  sent  to  you.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  beautiful 
knife  ?  Are  you  very  glad  living  in  Boston.  Is  the  house  made  of  bricks  ? 
Frank  says  perhaps  he  will  write  you  a  letter  every  day,  but  sometimes  he  says 
no.  I  am  very  well  and  want  to  see  you  very  much.  My  mother  was  very 
much  surprised  that  you  were  going  to  live  in  Boston  and  also  my  father  and 
sister.  I  am  having  a  very  nice  time  here  in  Northampton.  One  of  my 
teachers  whose  name  is  Miss  Barton  she  is  teaching  school  in  Boston.  She 
teaches  24  deaf  children.  The  children  are  going  home  in  five  weeks  to  see 
their  parents  and  I  think  they  will  have  very  nice  times  during  their  vacation. 
The  teachers  give  the  children  perfect  marks  when  they  have  a  perfect  lesson. 
When  they  have  five  perfect  marks  they  give  them  back  to  the  teachers  and 
they  give  them  a  reward  of  merrit.  I  have  seven  rewards  of  merrit  now,  when 
I  have  twelve  I  shall  have  a  book.  My  cousin  Nat  Stebbins  is  a  store  keeper  in 
Boston  and  he  keeps  store  in  9  temple  place  Boston  and  if  you  go  to  his  store 
you  can  see  something  written  on  the  glass,  9  temple  place,  You  can  see  him 
when  you  go  to  the  store  to  buy  something.  Are  you  very  well  ?  I  was  very 
glad  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  which  you  had  written  to  the  children.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  cannot  go  to  Boston  to  see  you  when  the  children  go  home. 
I  presume  that  sometimes  I  can  go  to  Boston  to  visit  my  uncles  and  I  would 
like  to  have  you  come  to  the  depot  to  meet  us.  The  snow  is  on  the  ground 
here  now  and  the  children  can  coast  down  on  their  sleds.  I  think  it  is  fine 
sport  to  me.  When  I  go  home  I  presume  I  will  make  my  self  a  long  sled  and 
I  will  ride  down  the  hill  on  it.  I  will  also  give  some  of  my  friends  a  ride  on  it 
and  I  think  they  will  be  very  glad. 

Goodbye 

Willie  S.  Langdon. 
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Single  Pupils. 

These  are  three  in  number,  the  same  as  last  year — Miss  Dudley, 
Jerome  Plummer  and  Roscoe  Greene. 

1.  E.  T.  B.  Dudley  (fifteen  years  old),  a  congenital  mute,  entered 
school  in  1867  to  learn  to  speak  and  read  from  the  lips,  having  pre- 
viously been  taught  by  the  manual  alphabet  and  signs.  Her  progress 
has  been  good  in  all  respects  during  the  yeai\ 

XII.      OUR   VISIT   TO   AMHERST. 

Miss  Rogers  invited  all  her  pupils  except  the  fifth  class  to  take  a  ride  to  Am- 
herst. We  all  were  very  happy  to  go.  The  omnibus  soon  came  and  was 
packed  full  of  boys,  and  girls  looking  merry,  and  gay.  At  half  past  one  o'clock 
we  left  here,  and  rode  across  the  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  River.  It  was 
pretty  dark,  and  took  us  quite  a  long  time  to  cross  over.  As  soon  as  we  passed 
through  it,  we  saw  the  mountains  all  the  way  to  Amherst.  In  the  summer  the 
meadows,  and  the  trees  on  the  mountains  are  very  green,  and  look  very  beauti- 
fully. Amherst  is  a  very  pretty  town,  and  many  young  men  go  to  college  there. 
It  is  only  eight  miles  from  Northampton.  As  soon  as  we  reached  there,  we 
drove  to  the  Appleton  Cabinet.  We  saw  a  great  variety  of  things  in  different 
cases.  We  saw  a  very  large  skeleton  of  the  Megatherium.  It  is  not  a  real 
skeleton,  but  some  body  made  it  to  look  like  a  real  one  to  show,  that  it  lived  a 
great  many  years  ago.  I  suppose  it  was  found  beside  the  tree  which  he  ate 
some  leaves  from  before  he  died,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly.  We  also  saw 
some  large  bones  of  a  whale,  a  pair  of  very  long  jaws,  two  heads  of  two  whales. 
We  saw  some  deer  stuffed,  and  some  skeletons  of  deer.  There  were  Carabou, 
Elk,  Rein  deer,  and  some  other  kinds  of  deer.  There  were  several  species  of 
corals.  One  of  the  kinds  of  corals  is  called  is  "  Brain  Coral,"  because  it  looks 
like  a  brain.  Another  is  called  "  Leaf  Coral,"  because  it  looks  like  the  shape 
of  a  leaf.  Some  corals  are  so  very  large  that  it  is  wonderful  that  such  tiny 
animals  can  make  them.  There  were  some  species  of  sponges  which  grew  on 
the  rocks  in  the  ocean.  We  also  saw  several  kinds  of  fishes,  and  reptiles  in  glass 
bottles.  Something  in  the  bottles  keeps  them  from  decaying.  There  were  a 
few  skeletons  of  fishes.  I  saw  a  skeleton  of  a  frog.  How  clean,  and  white  it 
was  !  Then  we  saw  many  stuffed  animals,  and  birds.  There  was  a  stuffed 
animal  which  looked  very  much  like  a  man,  was  a  Gorilla.  He  had  a  broken 
gun  in  both  his  hands.  I  suppose  he  once  fought  with  a  man,  and  snatched  his 
gun,  and  broke  it.  There  were  a  great  many  stuffed  birds,  owls,  hawks,  &c.  I 
saw  many  beautiful  birds  with  gay  feathers,  and  presume  they  were  the  natives 
of  Brazil.  Also  there  were  many  eggs  in  nests  which  many  different  birds  laid. 
There  were  a  great  many,  many  different  species  of  beautiful  shells  in  large 
cases.  They  are  countless  in  numbers.  We  saw  many  beautiful  insects  too, 
and  some  of  them  were  very  tiny.  Afterwards  we  came  down  stairs,  saw  many 
bird  tracks  on  very  large  flat  stones.  A  great  many  years  ago  the  birds,  or 
animals  used  to  walk  on  soft  earth,  and  marked  their  tracks  on  it,  and  by  and 
by  it  turned  into  stones ;  and  these  tracks  are  left  on  them.  I  saw  some  orna- 
ments of  the  Indians  which  they  used  to  wear.  Then  some  of  us  visited  the 
Shepherd  Cabinet,  and  we  saw  many  specimens  of  very  beautiful  stones  there, 
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and  had  a  very  pleasant  time  looking  at  them.  Some  of  them  were  precious 
stones,  and  very  valuable.  Then  we  all  had  a  charming  ride  home,  and  we 
were  wiser  than  before  we  went,  because  we  saw  very  many  new  things. 

E.  T.  B.  Dudley.     Nov.  1869. 

2.  Jerome  H.  Pltjmmer  (sixteen  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  eight 
years,  but  retained  speech.  He  has  continued  the  studies  of  reading, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar  and  French,  has  finished  translating 
"  Le  Petit  Robinson,"  and  is  now  reading  "  Trois  Mois  sous  la  Neige." 
He  has  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Botany.  His  progress  in  lip- 
reading  has  been  good.  A  teacher  reads  a  lesson  to  him  from  Abbott's 
"  Julius  Caesar,"  which  he  writes  out  afterward  from  memory,  without 
referring  to  the  book.  All  of  Hooker's  "Child's  Book  of  Nature"  has 
been  read  to  him  in  this  way  during  the  year,  and  from  these  readings 
he  has  filled  a  blank-book  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pages. 

XIII.      GLACIERS. 

Glaciers  originate  on  high  mountains.  They  are  sometimes  fifteen  miles  long 
and  three  miles  wide.  The  two  things  necessary  to  produce  a  glacier  are  ex- 
treme cold  and  a  mountain.  The  alps  between  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France 
have  been  more  attentively  studied  than  any  other  mountains  because  they  pro- 
duce a  great  many  glaciers.  There  are  no  Glaciers  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
because  it  is  so  dry,  and  few  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Vast  quantities  of  snow  are  loosed  far  up  on  the  mountains  and  fall  down 
carrying  along  with  it  earth  stones  and  boulders.  This  constitutes  an  avalanche. 
Boulders  sometimes  comes  down  from  glaciers  like  a  rapid  cannonade.  The 
rocks  on  the  sides  of  glaciers  are  called  morraines.  They  are  of  three  kinds 
1.  lateral  2.  medial  and  3.  terminal.  There  are  often  vast  fissures  in  these 
glaciers  called  cravasses,  which  are  often  very  deep.  On  Long  Island,  Cape  Cod 
and  Martha's  Vineyard  there  are  enormous  boulders  and  stones  Some  of  these 
boulders  are  nicely  poised  upon  other  rocks.  They  may  be  made  to  rock  back 
and  forth  by  merely  touching  them  with  the  hand  though  it  would  require 
immense  power  to  dislodge  them  from  their  position.  These  stones  are  called 
rocking  stones.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  boulders  came  from  the  Conti- 
nent. They  are  never  found  south  of  a  parallel  of  40  degrees-  Many  of  the 
ledges  from  which  these  boulders  came  are  found  north  of  their  present  position 
but  never  south  of  it.  Many  boulders  have  been  transported  over  deep  vallies 
from  one  mountain  to  another.  On  Hoosac.  Mt.  Mass.  there  is  a  boulder  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley  across  which  it  has  been  transported  from  an 
opposite  mountain.  J.  H.  Plummer. 

3.  Roscoe  Greene  (twenty-one  years  old),  lost  hearing  at  seven, 
but  retained  speech.  During  the  year  he  has  studied  botany  and 
geology,  using  Tenney's  "Geology"  and  Denton's  "Lectures  on 
Geology,"  and  has  written  essays  or  abstracts  relating  to  all  the  sub- 
jects there  treated.  He  has  had  lip-reading  lessons  from  Gray's  "  Ele- 
mentary Botany "  and  Abbott's  "  Life  of  Caesar,"  from  which  he  has 
filled  from  memory  a  blank-book  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages. 
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XIV.      HOT   SPRINGS,   VOLCANOES,   AND   EARTHQUAKES. 

Hot  Springs,  volcanoes,  and  earthquakes  are  among  the  best  evidences  we 
have  of  the  heated  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  globe.  Acknowledge  this 
heated  state,  and  we  have  the  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  mysterious  causes 
of  hot  springs,  volcanoes  and  earthquakes, — nay  more,  we  can  then,  in  a  most 
natural  way,  go  back  over  the  countless  cycles  of  time  and  ultimately  trace  the 
origin  of  the  earth  itself  to  the  Nebular  Theory. 

Hot  springs  are  found  penetrating  all  kinds  of  rocks.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  face  of  the  globe.  We  find  them  in  England,  Italy,  Germany, 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Andes,  and  on  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Volcanoes  act  as  chimneys  and  outlets  for  the  fiery  mass  within.  They  are 
found  scattered  throughout  the  space  intervening  between  "  the  frigid  north  and 
the  more  frigid  south." 

Commencing  with  Chili,  travelling  north,  we  can  follow  a  chain  of  volcanoes 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  American  continent ;  westward  across  the  Aleutian 
Islands  to  Kamtschatka ;  thence  southward  through  the  Kurile,  Japan,  and 
other  islands  intervening  between  Southern  Asia  and  Australia ;  then,  from  New 
Caledonia,  eastward  to  the  Marquesas  Islands.  This  makes  a  chain  of  volcanoes 
more  than  26,000  miles  in  length. 

If  volcanoes  have  no  deep-seated  connection  with  the  interior,  where  does  the 
immense  amount  of  matter  ejected  from  them  in  the  form  of  lava,  ashes,  and 
cinders  come  from  The  matter  ejected  sometimes  exceeds  the  bulk  of  the 
mountain  itself.  In  Iceland  Scapta  Jokul,  in  two  months  of  1783,  ejected  matter 
enough  to  form  a  solid  globe  six  miles  in  diameter. 

Now,  eighty-six  years  afterwards,  the  island  has  not  recovered  from  the  terrible 
effects  of  those  two  months. 

Earthquakes  which  in  regard  to  their  origin,  are  but  the  twin  sisters  of  vol- 
canoes, are  also  connected  with  the  interior.  Could  we  descend  far  enough,  we 
would  doubtless  stand  upon  the  brink  of  a  fiery  ocean  whose  flaming  waters,  as 
do  those  of  the  external  oceans,  rose  and  fell  obedient  to  the  attracting  influence 
of  the  moon.  Now  it  is  calm  and  a  death  like  silence  reigns  in  the  heated  atmos- 
phere above ;  but,  at  times,  there  are  storms. 

A  storm  on  the  ocean  below  is  an  earthquake  on  the  surface  above. 

Roscoe  Greene. 

The  compositions  in  this  Report,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  three, 
have  been  so  selected  as  to  show  the  average  attainment  of  each  class, 
and  all  are  inserted  without  any  correction.  All  the  pupils  have 
lessons  in  drawing  twice  a  week. 

Devotional  exercises  are  conducted  in  the  family  at  home  instead 
of  publicly  in  school,  and  the  pupils  receive  instruction  regularly  in 
Sabbath  school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 

Northampton-,  December  31,  1869. 
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ORDER  OF  THE  DAY  AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Rise, 6    A.  M. 

Learn  passages  of  Scripture, 6-|  A.  M. 

Breakfast, 7    A.  M. 

School  in  winter  from        . 8£  to  11£  A.  M. 

On  the  playground  till 12         M. 

Dinner, .         .  12         M. 

Eecreation  till 1|  P.  M. 

School, 1^  to  4i  P.M. 

Oh  the  playground  till 5    P.  M. 

Supper, 5    P.M. 

Study,        .        .        . 6  to  7    P.  M. 

Devotional  exercises, 7\  P.  M. 

Work  till    .         .       • 81  P.M. 

Retire,       . 9    P.  M. 

This  order  is  not  for  the  youngest  children,  as  some  of  them  are  in  school 
less  than  four  hours  a  day,  and  go  to  bed  between  six  and  seven  P.  M. 

Sundays. 

Study  one  hour  in  the  morning  for  Sabbath  school. 

Attend  various  churches  with  the  teachers  and  matrons  in  the  A.  M. 

After  dinner  walk  for  an  hour. 

The  different  classes  have  Sabbath  school  with  the  teachers  in  the  P.  M., 
using  Peet's  Scripture  Lessons,  "  Peep  of  Day,"  Rufus  W.  Clark's  "  Heroes  of  the 
Bible,"  and  "  Lessons  on  Religious  Duties  and  Christian  Morals." 

In  the  evening  two  hours  are  devoted  to  reading  and  devotional  exercises 
with  the  older  children. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  four  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone,  one  hundred 
dollars ;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No  de- 
duction, except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be  made 
for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf-mutes.  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for 
the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of 
application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth or  by  the  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  commencing 
on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September  with  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  in  winter ; 
the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  March,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  eight  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desira- 
ble to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes 
already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  winter, 
and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which  should  be 
marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum  of  money, 
not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  principal  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Principal 
of  the  Clarke  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,"  with  a  stamp 
for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admitted 
or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and 
moral  habits. 

'  Visitors  from  Northampton  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons.     Strangers  at 
all  times,  excepting  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 
9 
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Extracts  from  the  Fifty-  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  : 

Gentlemen : — In  an  Institution  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  work 
of  benevolence,  a  year  of  successful  labor,  almost  necessarily 
implies  a  lack  of  incident  which  may  call  for  remark  in  an  annual 
review.  Under  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  the  year  now 
closing,  has  been  preeminently  of  this  character.  The  deport- 
ment and  industry  of  the  pupils  have  been  commendable,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  family,  excellent  and  uninterrupted.  In 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance,  there  has  been  a  slight 
increase  over  that  of  last  year.     ■ 


Number  present  at  the  date  of  the  last  Report 
Admitted  during  the  year, 
Re-admitted,  .... 

Whole  number  under  instruction,   . 
Left  during  the  year, 

Now  in  attendance, 
Average  attendance, 


225 

51 

3 

279 
47 

232 
230 


The  industrial  departments  have  been  continued  as  usual. 
These  departments  are  not  established  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary 
returns,  but  simply  to  give  the  pupils  the  knowledge  of  some 
mechanical  art,  by  which,  in  after  life,  they  may  earn  a  living. 
The  trades  taught  have  proved  of  the  highest  value,  and  large 
numbers  of  our  graduates  are  scattered  over  the  country,  earning 
an  honorable  competence,  by  the  skill  they  acquired  while  under 
instruction  here.  The  manufacture  of  furniture,  as  well  as  shoes 
and  clothing,  is  now  so  extensively  carried  on  by  machinery,  that 
the  most  skilful  products  of  the  hand,  cannot  compete  with  it, 
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much  less  the  unpractised  labor  of  children,  and  beginners.  On 
this  account,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  sale  at  remunerative  prices, 
for  articles  made.  The  practical  knowledge  of  some  mechanic 
art,  however,  is  so  important  to  deaf  mutes  for  their  success  in 
life,  and  without  it  their  education  is  so  deficient,  that  we  have 
ever  regarded  it  as  a  proper  object  for  expenditure,  irrespective 
of  its  cost.  For  some  years  past,  the  expenses  of  our  shops  have 
been  greater  than  the  receipts,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the 
outlay  is  considered  a  most  judicious  one. 

The  tasteful  and  spacious  building  for  amusement, — seventy  by 
twenty-five  feet,  and  two  stories  high, — erected  during  the  last 
season,  has  proved  a  great  addition  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  our  pupils.  Being  well  lighted  and  warmed,  it  has  been  a 
pleasant  resort  for  both  sexes  during  the  winter  months,  and  has 
contributed  materially  to  their  health  and  happiness. 

The  practical  interest  manifested  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  deaf-mute  education,  is  in  the  highest  degree  gratify- 
ing. The  importance  attached  to  it,  and  the  attention  it  now  re- 
ceives, from  philanthropic  men,  are  very  marked,  in  contrast  with 
the  apathy  and  neglect  that  prevailed  fifty  years  ago.  The  fact  is 
beginning  to  be  fully  recognized,  that  the  infirmity  of  the  deaf 
mute  can  be  to  a  great  degree  alleviated  by  education,  and  the 
spacious  and  well-arranged  buildings  that  are  being  constructed, 
show  the  high  appreciation  in  which  this  work  is  held  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  The  State  of  Ohio  has  just  completed  a  building  of 
massive  beauty,  and  magnificent  proportions,  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  mutes  within  her  borders.  The  States  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  are  erecting  spacious  and  elegant  structures 
for  the  use  of  this  class  of  their  children.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  buildings  are  now  in  the  process  of  erection  by  the 
General  Government  for  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College,  which 
will  be  a  worthy  testimony  to  the  noble  character  of  the  object, 
and  a  memorial  of  its  generous  recognition  by  the  highest  legis- 
lative body  of  the  nation. 

The  institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  our  country,  are 
distinctively  educational.  They  are  in  no  sense  Asylums  for  the 
care  of  the  unfortunate.  They  receive  only  pupils  who  are  capable 
of  being  instructed,  and  retain  them  only  so  long  as  may  suffice 
to  effect  this  object.  Deaf  mutes  must  have  a  special  education. 
As  they  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the  community,  but  one 
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individual  ordinarily  being  found  within  the  limits  of  a  township, 
it  is  impracticable  to  collect  them  in  districts,  as  in  the  case  of 
hearing  children.  It  is  better,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  as  well  as 
efficiency,  generally  to  gather  the  deaf  mutes  of  a  State  into  one 
school.  Our  people  respond  cheerfully  to  the  demand  for  thus 
providing  them  with  the  facilities  they  need,  yet  in  some  of  our 
States,  one  more  step  must  be  taken  to  place  the  deaf  mute  on  an 
equality,  in  this  regard,  with  the  hearing  child.  Most  of  the 
States  have  a  common-school  system,  which  offers  freely  a  com- 
plete education  to  the  hearing  child,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty. 
In  some  of  them,  however,  the  friends  of  deaf-mute  children  must 
bring  evidence  of  their  poverty,  to  entitle  them  to  the  same  aid. 
If  any  class  should  be  free  from  this  unpleasant  restriction,  it 
should  certainly  be  the  most  unfortunate  and  needy.  As  the  deaf 
mute  receives  no  aid  from  the  large  fund  which  the  State  provides 
for  general  education,  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  special  provision 
to  meet  his  case.  When  he  applies  for  education,  no  question 
should  be  asked,  more  than  of  the  hearing  child,  respecting  his 
pecuniary  ability,  and  he  should  be  freely  furnished  with  all  the 
facilities  he  needs.  It  would  seem  that  the  case  needs  only  to  be 
fairly  stated,  and  comprehended,  to  remove  entirely  this  invidious 
distinction. 

An  interesting  Conference  of  the  Principals  of  the  Institutions 
of  the  United  States,  convened  at  the  National  Deaf-mute  College 
at  Washington,  in  the  month  of  May  last.  Able  papers  were  pre- 
sented, and  important  subjects  relating  to  the  profession  were  dis- 
cussed. The  meeting  was  one  of  interest  and  profit,  and  the 
following  Resolutions  were  adopted  with  almost  entire  unanimity, 
as  embodying  the  general  sense  of  the  Conference,  on  the  subjects 
that  occupied  their  attention  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Institu- 
tions for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  to  provide  adequate  means  for 
imparting  instruction  in  articulation  and  in  lip-reading,  to  such  of  their  pupils 
as  may  be  able  to  engage  with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature. 

Resolved,  That  while,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mute  and 
semi-deaf  children  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  artic- 
ulate speech  which  they  may  possess,  it  is  not  profitable,  except  in  promising 
cases,  discovered  after  fair  experiment,  to  teach  congenital  mutes  articulation. 

Resolved,  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instruction,  an  added 
force  of  instructors  will  be  necessary,  and  this  Conference  recommends  to  Boards 
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of  Directors  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  this  country,  that  speedy  measures  be  taken 
to  provide  the  funds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  education,  as  practised  in 
this  country  for  the  last  fifty  years,  commends  itself  by  the  best  of  tests,  that  of 
prolonged,  careful  and  successful  experiment,  as  in  a  preeminent  degree 
adapted  to  relieve  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  deaf  mutes,  as  a  class,  and  restore 
them  to  the  blessings  of  society. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  general  principles  here  set  forth,  are 
those  upon  which  this  Institution  has  been  conducted  since  its 
establishment.  While  signs,  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf 
mute,  have  always  been  made  the  medium  of  instruction,  both  for 
the  intellectual  development  of  the  pupil,  and  to  teach  him  to 
understand  and  to  use  written  language,  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  retaining  and  improving  the  articulation  of  semi- 
mutes.  For  reasons  we  have  often  stated,  we  should  deem  it  a 
serious  loss,  to  deprive  these  pupils  of  the  aid  of  a  language  which 
speaks  far  more  directly  and  strongly  to  their  minds  than  any 
vocal  language  can  do.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  graduates 
of  the  Institution  are  of  this  class,  whose  vocal  speech,  carefully 
improved  while  here,  has  been  of  essential  service  to  them  in  their 
intercourse  with  society.* 

On  no  point  was  the  judgment  of  the  Conference  more  em- 
phatic, than  upon  that  embodied  in  the  last  Resolution.  A  dis- 
tinguished feature  of  the  American  system,  is  the  use  of  what 
are  termed  natural  signs,  to  teach  the  mute  written  language.  It 
has  become  quite  popular  of  late,  to  decry  the  sign  language  as 
barbarous,  and  unfit  for  use  in  refined  society.  In  order  to  criti- 
cise a  language  intelligently,  some  practical  knowledge,  or  use  of 

*  Mr.  William  M.  Chamberlain,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  is  an  example  of  this  class.  Mr. 
C.  lost  his  hearing  entirely  at  the  age  of  five  years,  and  entered  our  school  at  twelve.  He 
could  use  the  simple  language  of  childhood,  and  could  read  remarkably  well,  on  the  lips  of 
those  who  addressed  him  with  deliberation.  When  he  came  to  us,  however,  he  was 
gradually  losing  the  power  of  distinct  utterance,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  new  words.  He  is  now,  probably,  the  best  articulator  and  lip-reader  in  the 
country.  Mr.  C.  is  a  man  of  fine  abilities,  an  easy  and  graceful  writer,  and  the  editor  of 
the  "  Deaf  Mute's  Friend."    We  quote  his  testimony  on  the  point  referred  to. 

"  We  cannot  remember  when  more  or  less  attention  was  not  paid  to  articulation  at  Hart- 
ford, where  we  were  educated,  and  we  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the  instruction  we  there 
received  in  it.  If  a  pupil  could  talk  when  he  arrived  at  school,  it  was  a  rule  to  improve  his 
articulation;  but  the  teachers  had  no  time  to  devote  to  teaching,  or  trying  to  teach,  mutes  to 
speak,  and  they  did  not  view  it  as  an  essential  or  important  thing." 

Deaf  Mute's  Friend,  April;  pages  113,  114. 
Thirtieth  Report  Amer.  Asy. ;   pages  13,   14. 
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it,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  necessary.  If  the  sign  language  is 
not  an  exception  to  this  remark,  most  of  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  upon  it,  might  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  is 
fully  able,  however,  to  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  needs  only 
to  be  understood,  to  have  its  beauty  and  power  appreciated. 

"With  respect  to  the  allegation  that  it  is  rude  and  uncouth,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  these  are  not  the  peculiarities  of  a  language, 
but  of  the  persons  who  use  it,  and  the  ideas  that  such  persons  ex- 
press. Rude  and  uncultivated  people  will  naturally  use  rude  and 
uncouth  expressions,  while  the  refined  and  cultivated  use  those  of 
a  corresponding  character.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  our  English  tongue,  that  uneducated  people  use 
slang  phrases,  or  that  the  language  in  common  use  among  them 
is  rude,  or  even  vulgar.  The  signs  of  deaf  mutes  before  instruc- 
tion, are  few  and  rude,  and  they  could  not  well  be  otherwise. 
The  vocal  speech  of  persons  of  a  similar  mental  development,  has 
the  same  characteristics.  This  decides  nothing  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  sign  language  itself.  The  true  test  of  the  value  of 
a  language,  is  its  power  to  express  elevated  and  refined  ideas,  and 
abstract  truths,  its  definiteness  and  copiousness.  In  the  hands  of 
one  practised  in  its  use,  the  language  of  signs  is  a  rapid,  definite, 
graceful  and  most  effective  method  of  communicating  ideas. 

Addressed  to  the  eye  alone,  and  dealing  only  with  the  mental 
impression,  without  reference  to  the  words  or  construction  in 
which  it  would  be  clothed  in  another  language,  the  sign  language 
is  capable  of  expressing  definitely  and  precisely,  every  shade  of 
thought  that  can  occupy  the  mind.  As  it  is  used  in  our  Institu- 
tions simply  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  an  end,  no  effort  is 
made  to  carry  it  to  its  highest  development.  In  some  particulars 
it  is  unquestionably  superior  to  vocal  speech.  In  narrative,  and 
in  conversation  on  common  topics,  it  is  more  rapid,  and  has  far 
greater  emotional  power.  Every  one  notices  how  universally  it  is 
used  to  supplement  speech,  which  would  often  be  unmeaning 
without  such  explanation.  It  is,  to  a  great  degree,  self-interpreting. 
Indeed,  if  mankind  were  shut  up  to  this  mode  of  communication ,^ 
there  would  be  nothing  lost  in  beauty,  definiteness,  scope  or 
power. 

The  value  of  vocal  speech  is  its  adaptation  to  make  impressions 
on  the  organ  of  hearing.  The  varied  tones  of  the  voice  convey 
ideas  and  awaken  emotions  of  pleasure,  simply  from  their  rela- 
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tion  to  this  organ.  While  no  organ  can  bring  to  us  such  intoler- 
able annoyance  as  the  ear,  possibly,  no  other  is  the  inlet  of  more 
exquisite  pleasure.  By  providing  the  requisite  organs  and  condi- 
tions, the  Creator  has  plainly  shown  that  he  designs  hearing  per- 
sons to  communicate  by  vocal  speech.  But  where  the  hearing  is 
lost,  and  vocal  speech  has  not  been  acquired,  or  has  been  lost  with 
it,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  He  designs  this  method  of  com- 
munication to  be  continued.  God  has  provided  a  language  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye.  This  is  to  the  deaf  mute  a  natural  language, 
and  the  only  natural  language.  Yocal  language  is  unnatural  to 
him.  By  his  deafness  he  is  insensible,  dead,  to  sound,  and  is  for- 
ever shut  up  to  signs  which  appeal  solely  to  the  eye,  for  obtaining 
ideas.  A  word  is  understood,  and  associated  in  his  mind,  not  at 
all  by  its  sound,  but  simply  by  the  impression  it  makes  upon  the 
eye.  The  assertion  that  the  position  of  the  lips  which  is  requisite 
to  produce  vocal  sounds,  but  which  the  mute  recognizes  only  as 
signs,  is  more  pleasant,  natural,  humanizing  to  him  than  panto- 
mime, is  simply  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Considering  the 
acknowledged  fact,  that  the  largest  portion  of  deaf  children  are 
unable,  by  any  effort  they  can  make,  to  acquire  this  method,  that 
no  deaf  person  can  learn  it  without  great  labor,  and  that  even  in 
many  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  it  has,  with  great  labor,  been 
acquired,  its  use  has  proved  so  tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  that  it 
has  been  abandoned,  we  can  see  the  important  place  which  signs 
must  ever  hold  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  school-room,  the  value  of  natural  signs  is  constantly 
manifested.  If  these  are  excluded,  and  it  is  of  any  importance 
that  the  instruction  should  be  intelligible,  it  must  be  confined  to 
a  limited  range,  and  embrace  only  such  objects  and  facts  as  can 
be  brought  to  meet  the  eye,  or  can  be  represented  by  pictures. 
Of  course,  the  circle  must  be  a  narrow  one,  and  soon  gone  over, 
while  abstract  truths  cannot  be  presented  at  all.  But  to  the 
teacher  who  is  skilled  in  pantomime,  the  entire  domain  of  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  comes  at  his  bidding.  The  habits  of  ani- 
mals, the  peculiarities  of  countries  and  people,  and  the  events  of 
history,  can  be  almost  instantaneously  pictured  to  the  eye  as 
present  realities.  The  closest  processes  of  logical  argument,  the 
principles  and  nomenclature  of  science,  and  the  speculations  of 
fancy,  and  of  the  imagination,  can  be  given  with  as  much  clear- 
ness and  precision,  as  the  subjects  themselves  will  admit.     Signs 
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appealing  directly  to  the  mind  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  being  the 
natural  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  have  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  vocal  speech  in  the  school-room. 

Practical  teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
have  recognized  the  usefulness  of  signs,  in  communicating  facts, 
and  in  aiding  their  mental  development,  and  from  none  has  this 
testimony  been  more  distinct  and  emphatic  than  from  German 
teachers,  who  yet  strongly  advocate  articulation,  as  giving  the 
mute  the  best  means  of  intercourse  with  hearing  persons. 

The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  has  now  been  prosecuted 
for  something  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  has  been  conducted, 
in  the  main,  by  men  distinguished  for  brilliant  talents,  sound 
judgment,  and  practical  skill,  as  well  as  for  Christian  charity. 
The  published  treatises  on  this  subject,  discussing  methods  of 
teaching,  theories,  and  principles  of  the  art,  number  several  hun- 
dreds, in  several  different  languages.  Have  the  experience,  the 
investigations,  the  patient  labor  of  a  hundred  years  settled  any 
principles  ?  Taught  any  lessons  ?  Fixed  upon  any  reliable  re- 
sults ?  These  questions  can  have  but  one  reply  ;  a  reply  that  can 
neither  be  evaded  nor  ignored.  It  is  the  conclusion  so  often  re- 
iterated in  these  discussions,  as  the  substantial  ground  we  have 
always  occupied, — that,  while  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  children 
should  be  taught  articulate  speech,  the  great  mass  of  congenital 
mutes  can  never  acquire  it,  or  be  benefited  by  it. 

On  this  subject,  however,  we  feel  disposed  to  call  no  man  master. 
Our  Institution  has  had  the  experience  of  fifty  years.  The  most 
able  men  known  in  the  profession  have  been  engaged  in  its  service. 
These  men  have  studied  this  subject  thoroughly,  both  in  its  theo- 
retical and  practical  relations.  Our  conclusions  and  practice  are 
the  result  of  our  own  experience,  which  we  are  happy  to  have 
confirmed  by  our  brethren  elsewhere,  engaged  in  the  same  work. 
We  know  whereof  we  affirm,  and  the  reason  and  value  of  the  proc- 
esses we  use.  As  evidence  of  the  success  of  our  methods,  we 
point  with  pride  to  the  labor  of  fifty  years,  and  to  the  seventeen 
hundred  deaf  mutes  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  our  instruc- 
tions. The  excellence  and  adaptation  of  these  methods,  is  stamped 
upon  the  character  of  two  generations  of  deaf  mutes,  in  lines  that 
cannot  be  effaced,  and  "  He  who  runs  may  read." 

It  seems  that  the  experiment  of  teaching  congenital  mutes  by 
articulation,  is  to  be  again  tried  in  this  country.     To  this  new 
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trial  of  an  old  experiment,  we  have  nothing  to  object,  though  we 
have  no  occasion  to  embark  in  it  ourselves.  We  fear  two  evils 
may  result  from  the  trial.  One  is,  that  many  deaf  children  will 
be  subjected  to  long  and  tedious  processes,  from  which  they  will  re- 
ceive little  or  no  benefit,  and  thus  they  will  lose  the  opportunity 
for  education  ; — and  the  other,  that  in  the  hearts  of  many  parents 
expectations  will  be  excited  that  will  be  utterly  disappointed.  We 
regard  it,  however,  as  desirable  that  the  trial  should  again  be 
made.  Old  results  have  been  so  palpably  ignored,  and  so  many 
extravagant  assertions  have  been  made,  of  successes  that  have 
never  been  realized,  that  the  best  way  to  satisfy  the  public  mind, 
is  again  to  institute  the  practical  test.  While  we  wish  the  experi- 
ment the  highest  success,  we  confess  to  but  a  faint  expectation 
that  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  reached  than  have  been  at- 
tained in  the  past.  Let  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  by  articula- 
tion, without  signs,  be  faithfully  and  fairly  tried,  and  let 
intelligent  persons  note  carefully  the  degree  of  success,  and  its 
value.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts  remarked  to  us 
recently,  "  this  question  will  not  be  decided  by  newspaper  puffs 
and  paragraphs,  but  by  the  careful  judgment  of  intelligent  men." 
To  this  tribunal  we  have  ever  made  our  appeal. 

The  issue,  and  the  only  one  in  dispute  is,  whether  congenital 
mutes  can  be  taught  to  use  and  understand  language,  and  to  com- 
municate with  others,  more  intelligibly  and  satisfactorily  by  vocal 
speech,  or  by  the  use  of  natural  signs.  To  the  determination  of 
this  question,  we  invite  the  attention  of  intelligent  men. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  care  of  a  kind  Providence, 
we  shall  strive  to  make  it  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  a  rich 
blessing  to  the  interesting  class  for  whose  relief  it  was  established. 

COLLINS  STONE,  Principal. 
American  Asylum,  May  8,  1869. 
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AGENT'S    REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Education. 

Gentlemen  : — In  presenting  my  third  Annual  Report  as  Agent 
of  the  Board,  I  shall  speak  briefly  upon  a  few  of  the  subjects 
which,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  me,  have  en- 
gaged my  attention  during  the  year. 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  asserted,  and  to  a  limited 
extent  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail,  that  "  the  former  days  were 
better  than  these,"  and  that  no  real,  substantial  progress  in  edu- 
cational matters  has  been  made.  My  opportunities  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past  enable  me  to  say  most  emphatically, 
that  though  our  system  of  education  is  far  from  being  perfect, 
still,  throughout  the  State,  generally,  a  very  marked  and  gratify- 
ing progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  present  evidences  of  this  progress,  in  detail.  A  careful 
comparison  of  the  statistical  returns  made  to  this  Board  from  all 
the  towns  in  the  State,  and  presented  in  its  Annual  Reports  for 
the  last  few  years,  with  similar  returns  in  former  years,  should  be 
sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  on  this  subject. 

I  will,  however,  direct  attention  to  a  single  item,  that  in  rela- 
tion to  "  School-Houses,"  as  the  condition  of  these  is  generally  a 
true  index  of  the  schools  in  other  respects,  and  "  inquiring  into 
their  condition  "  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  Agent's  duties. 

In  1838,  before  any  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
subject  of  school-house  improvement,  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
3,000  school-houses,  the  number  then  reported,  was  $550,000,  giv- 
ing an  average  of  about  $200  for  each. 

The  number  of  public  school-houses  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
State,  as  reported  in  1867-8,  was  3,350,  and  the  value  of  them, 
as  estimated  by  the  committees,  was  $9,604,000,  giving  an  aver- 
age value  of  $2,866  for  each. 
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As  most  of  the  school-houses  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  are 
much  larger,  and  more  expensive  than  those  in  other  places,  it 
may  be  well  to  be  more  explicit  in  regard  to  the  average  value  of 
each.  The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  cities  in  the 
State  may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  : — 


Cities. 

Number  of 
School-house--. 

Value. 

Average  value. 

Boston, 

77 

$1,766,176  00 

$22,937  00 

Chelsea, 

13 

161,900  00 

14,453  00 

Lawrence,     . 

15 

136,118  00 

9,074  00 

Lynn,   . 

28 

358,300  00 

12,792  00 

Newburyport, 

20 

65,800  00 

3,290  00 

Salem,  . 

14 

120,000  00 

8,571  00 

Cambridge,  . 

19 

350,000  00 

18,421  00 

Charlestown, 

19 

322,000  00 

16,976  00 

Lowell, 

35 

198,700  00 

5,677  00 

Worcester,    . 

30 

347,383  00 

11,579  00 

Springfield,  . 

23 

225,507  00 

9,804  00 

Roxbury, 

25 

250,000  00 

10,000  00 

New  Bedford, 

23 

74,750  00 

3,250  00 

Taunton, 

30 

50,000  00 

1,666  00 

Totals,  (14  cities," 

371 

14,427,184  00 

$11,933  00 

The  estimated  value  of  the  2,979  other  school-houses,  in  the 
State  would  be  $5,176,490,  the  average  value  of  which  would  be 
$1,737. 

The  amount  expended  in  1868-9,  for  erecting  school-houses  was 
$1,037,388,  (nearly  twice  the  value  of  all  the  school-houses  in 
1838,)  and  for  repairing,  $257,965.  The  aggregate  value,  there- 
fore, of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  State  is  now  nearly  eleven 
million  dollars  ($11,000,000.) 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of 
the  great  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  architecture, 
furniture,  arrangements  for  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  &c,  of 
the  public  school  buildings  of  the  State,  is  due  to  the  earnest 
and  persistent  efforts  of  the   Board  and  its  officers,  who  have 
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labored  so  zealously  to  secure  such  gratifying  results.  Early  in 
the  history  of  the  Board,  the  attention  of  the  people  was  directed 
to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  "  Supplement"  to  his  First 
Annual  Report.  Subsequently,  on  recommendation  of  the  Board > 
a  copy  of  Mr.  Barnard's  "  School-House  Architecture,"  was  fur- 
nished to  every  town  in  the  State,  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
The  publication  also,  in  1854,  of  a  document  containing  a  variety 
of  plans  and  descriptions  of  school-houses  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  towns,  generally,  and  its  distribution  through  the  State,  was  the 
means  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  importance 
of  providing  better  school  accommodations  has  ever  since,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  been  urged  upon  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  seed  thus  sown  is  now  producing  most  excellent  fruit.  The 
school-houses  that  have  been  built  in  so  many  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  State  the  last  few  years,  and  that  are  now  in  process 
of  construction,  so  far  as  I  have  personally  inspected  them,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  erected, 
and  very  many  of  them,  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  school  building, 
leave  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  It  would  be  pleasant 
to  give  the  names  of  many  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
which  I  have  visited  during  the  year,  of  whose  school-houses, 
quite  recently  built,  the  citizens  may  justly  be  proud.  Should 
the  Board  deem  it  expedient,  a  special  report  might  be  prepared 
giving  a  detailed  description  of  the  size,  plan,  mode  of  heating, 
ventilating  and  lighting,  the  cost,  &c,  of  some  of  the  best  school- 
houses  in  the  State,  adapted  to  different  grades  of  schools,  as  an 
aid  to  those  needing  information  on  such  subjects.  I  am  fre- 
quently requested  by  committees  to  visit  their  towns  and  advise 
them  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  new,  or  the  remodelling  of 
old  school  buildings,  and  it  is  one  of  my  most  pleasant  duties  to 
render  any  assistance  that  may  promote  so  desirable  an  object. 
There  are  still,  however,  very  many  school-houses  which  are  a  dis- 
grace to  the  towns  which  -tolerate  them,  and  to  the  State.  In 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  compare  the  description  of  school- 
houses  in  numerous  towns  as  given  by  school  committees  in  their 
annual  reports,  and  presented  in  the  "  Abstracts  "  which  follow 
this  Report.  I  will  refer  to  a  few  of  them :  see  pp.  21,  52,  55,  92, 
95,  100,  107,  123,  131,  143,  262.  They  are  to  be  found  mostly 
in  those  towns  which  have  been  content  with  the  old  District 
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System,  but  as  that  has  been  abolished  by  the  legislature,  we  may 
expect  from  the  union  of  districts  already  made  in  many  towns, 
and  from  other  local  reasons,  that  these  also  will  soon  be  reckoned 
among  the  "  things  that  were."  So  may  it  be,  also,  with  the  poor 
teaching,  and  other  evils  intimately  associated  with  them. 

There  are  some  towns,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  name  them, 
which  conform,  perhaps  to  the  letter,  but  certainly  not  to  the  spirit 
of  the  law  in  regard  to  their  schools.  They  maintain  "  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  for  six  months  of  the  year,"  they  provide  teachers, 
buildings,  and  fuel,  raising  for  these  purposes  "  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  judge  necessary."  Often,  not  a  dollar  is  appropria- 
ted for  any  other  school  purposes,  and  I  have  visited  a  few  school 
houses  in  midwinter,  in  which  broken  panes  of  glass  and  the 
panels  of  the  doors  had  for  weeks  been  suffered  to  remain  so,  be- 
cause in  the  absence  of  any  appropriation  for  such  purposes,  the 
prudential  committee  was  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  repair- 
ing them.  Many  school-houses  I  have  found  exceedingly  deficient 
in  everything  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  many  of 
the  subjects  required  by  the  statutes  to  be  taught.  "  No  wall- 
maps,  no  globe,  no  books  of  reference  except  the  dictionary  pro- 
vided, some  years  since,  by  the  State,  no  clock,  no  thermometer," 
occurs  very  frequently  in  my  record  of  visits  made  to  the  schools 
of  quite  a  number  of  towns  abundantly  able  to  provide  such  in- 
dispensable articles  for  their  use.  Even  in  some  of  the  "  High 
Schools,"  I  have  found  deficiencies  of  this  kind.  There  are  now 
in  the  State  175  High  Schools,  in  162  towns,  in  35  of  which  they  are 
not  required  by  law  to  be  maintained.  I  have  visited  55  different 
schools  of  this  grade  during  the  year,  and  can  bear  witness  to  their 
great  efficiency  and  utility.  I  believe  that  the  education  which 
one  can  obtain  at  most  of  these  schools  is,  to  say  the  least,  fully 
equal  to  that  which  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  academies,  or 
private  schools  in  the  State.  The  majority  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  maintained  seem  to  appreciate  them,  and  make  ample 
provision  for  their  support.  High  School  buildings,  pleasantly 
located,  of  ample  size,  furnished  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments which  a  regard  for  comfort  and  health  suggests,  and  with 
maps,  globes,  books  of  reference,  philosophical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, and  other  things  of  a  similar  character,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  cities,  and  in  many  of  the  large  towns  of  the  State.      I 
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regret  that  I  cannot  say  this  of  all  of  them.  In  one  town  I  found 
the  High  School  occupying  the  Town  Hall.  The  only  desk  in  the 
room  was  a  very  good  one  which  the  teacher  himself  had  made 
for  his  own  use.  The  settees  had  to  answer  the  threefold  purpose 
of  desks,  chairs,  and  wardrobes  for  the  pupils.  In  another  town 
I  found  the  High  School  in  a  room  entirely  destitute  of  everything 
pleasant  and  attractive.  There  were  double  desks  of  the  most 
primitive  style,  and  the  blackboards  were  of  a  very  inferior 
quality ;  a  large,  inconvenient,  and  unsightly  table  was  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  teacher's  desk ;  there  was  no  provision  for  ventila- 
tion ;  there  were  no  maps,  globe,  clock,  nor  thermometer  even. 
As  the  room  was  frequently  used  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  often 
by  irresponsible  parties,  the  teacher  said  that  he  found  it  impossible 
to  have  it  kept  in  decent  condition.  Some  explanation  of  the  kind 
seemed  necessary  to  account  for  the  state  in  which  I  found  it. 

In  still  another  town  I  found  similar  deficiencies  in  the  High 
School,  though  the  room  itself  was  sufficiently  good,  and  the  furni- 
ture also.  There  were  blackboards  upon  three  sides  of  the  room,  but 
in  such  condition  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  use  either  of  them  in 
some  illustrations  that  I  wished  to  put  upon  them.  There  were 
no  other  means  of  illustrating  the  subjects  taught,  except,  as  the 
teacher  facetiously  said,  "  an  iron  poker  by  the  side  of  the  stove." 
Some  of  the  classes  that  I  examined  in  the  above  schools  appeared 
much  better  than  could  have  been  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. Their  knowledge,  however,  of  such  subjects  as  required 
the  use  of  apparatus,  and  visible  illustrations  by  experiments,  to  be 
thoroughly  understood,  was  very  vague,  and  they  did  little  more 
than  repeat  the  words  which  had  been  memorized.  In  a  subse- 
quent visit  to  one  of  these  towns,  I  have  learned  that,  as  a  result, 
perhaps,  of  remarks  made  by  me  in  my  previous  visit,  about  8100 
have  been  since  expended  in  procuring  apparatus,  and  the  com- 
mittee assure  me  that  this  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  they  in- 
tend to  do.  These  three  schools  are  all  in  the  same  county,  in 
the  center  of  the  State,  in  rich  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
towns.  They  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  in  that  county  in 
which  the  benefits  of  a  High  School  education  are  greatly 
diminished  by  the  deficiencies  of  which  I  have  spoken.  In  other 
counties,  too,  I  have  found  several,  of  which  the  same  tilings  might 
be  said,  and  I  have  spoken  of  these  particularly  only  because  they 
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are  in  that  section  of  the  State  most  recently  visited  by  me.  The 
committees  in  some  towns  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  wise  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  authorizing  them,  "  if  they  see  fit," — the 
action  or  consent  of  the  town  being  entirely  unnecessary, — to  ex- 
pend one-fourth  of  the  sum  paid  to  their  towns  from  the  State 
School  Fund,  "  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  reference,  maps  and 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools."  This  proportion  of 
the  income  from  the  school  fund,  even  if  no  additional  sum  should 
be  appropriated  by  the  towns  for  such  special  purposes,  if  judicious- 
ly expended  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the  law, 
would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  schools  now  so  deficient  in 
these  things. 

I  will  briefly  allude  to  one  other  thing  which  also  greatly  im- 
pairs the  efficiency  of  some  of  the  High  Schools  visited  by  me. 
I  have  not  unfrequently  found  from  40  to  60,  and  even  more, 
pupils  pursuing  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin  and  French,  and  all 
the  "  ologies  and  osojo/nes  "  usually  embraced  in  a  High  School 
course  of  study,  and  but  a  single  person  employed  to  teach  (?) 
them  all.  If  any  satisfactory  results  can  be  shown  under  such 
circumstances,  it  certainly  is  more  than  ought  to  be  expected, 
and  the  teacher  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

Two  of  the  High  Schools  visited  by  me  were  under  the  entire 
management  and  instruction  of  lady  teachers,  and  I  cheerfully 
admit  that  I  have  found  no  better  teaching  nor  government  in 
any  similar  school  under  the  sole  management  of  a  gentleman 
teacher.  The  law  requires  that  such  a  school  shall  be  "  kept  by 
a  master  of  competent  ability,"  and  as  some  committees  do  not 
feel  at  liberty,  for  this  reason,  to  employ  a  lady  principal,  however 
abundantly  fitted  for  the  position,  may  it  not  be  judicious,  as  Mr. 
Boutwell  recommended  in  the  24th  Annual  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary, for  the  legislature  to  consider  the  expediency  of  substituting 
teacher  for  master.  By  a  recent  decision  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, England,  it  was  maintained  that  the  generic  term  man  in- 
cluded woman  also,  and  perhaps  the  change  above  recommended 
may  be  unnecessary; — such,  I  am  aware,  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  the  legal  members  of  this  Board — still,  if  made,  it  would 
entirely  relieve  some  of  the  fear  that  their  appointment  of  a  lady 
as  principal  of  the  High  School  might  be  a  violation  of  the 
statute. 
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I  am  far  from  believing  in  the  expediency  of  employing  female 
teachers  indiscriminately  in  every  grade  of  school,  and  through 
the  entire  period  of  school  life.     They  undoubtedly  have  "greater 
tact  and  capacity  for  developing  the  affections  and  refining  the 
taste  of  their  pupils,"  and  more  aptness  for  teaching  the  young ; 
but  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  "  they  are  less  gifted  with  the 
powers  to  inspire  children,  especially  of  a  riper  age,  with  the 
highest  motives  and  the  loftiest  aims  for  practical  life,  and  that 
they  have  less  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  less  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world,"  cannot  be  denied.     On  the  other  hand, 
as  has  been  well  said,  "  the  masculine  character  possesses  more 
strongly  marked  elements  of  individuality  than  the  feminine,  and 
leaves  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  impression  upon  the  plastic 
mind  of  a  child,  for  good  or  for  evil.     It  can  do  more  to  inspire 
a  love  for  knowledge  ;   more   toward   developing   a   broad  and 
generous  manhood."     Still,  not  only  motives  of  expediency  and 
economy,  and  the  comparative  scarcity  of  suitably  qualified  male 
teachers,  but  also  the  peculiar  qualifications,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  above,  justify  the  employment  of  female  teachers  in  the 
great  majority  of  our  schools.     Their  number,  as  compared  with 
that  of  male  teachers,  in  the  summer  schools  of  1868  was  as  11  to 
1,  and  in  the  winter  schools  of  1868-9    as    5.3  to  1.      Of  the 
whole  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year, 
as  6.4  to-'l.     Fifty-three  towns,  in  eleven  counties,  employed  none 
but  female  teachers,  many  of   which  formerly  employed  male 
teachers  for  the  winter  schools.     I  have  visited  many  of  these 
towns,   and,   as    usual,   most    of    their  schools,  and,   with    few 
exceptions,   have    found  in    them  as    good   teaching   and    disci- 
pline,  and  as  satisfactory  results    generally,  as  in  other  towns, 
similarly   situated,    taught  in   the   winter   only,  and   at  greatly 
increased    expense,    by    under-graduates     from    colleges,     and 
other  male   teachers.      Where  the   same   female  teacher,   when 
suitably  qualified,  has  been  -employed  in  the  same  school,  both 
for  the  summer  and  winter,  I  have  almost  invariably  found  that 
the  pupils  make  greater  and  more  satisfactory  progress  than  when 
a  female  teacher  is  employed  for  the  summer  and  a  male  teacher 
for  the  winter  schools. 

As  the  result  of  much  personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  the 
79  different  towns  that  I  have  visited  during  the  year,  I  believe 
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that  the  majority  of  the  graduates  from  our  State  Normal  Schools 
are  realizing  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  friends  of  these 
schools,  and  justifying  the  liberal  annual  appropriations  by  the 
State  for  the  higher  professional  training  therein  secured.  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  have,  in  a  few  instances,  visited  schools 
taught  by  actual  graduates  from  a  Normal  School  in  which  I 
could  see  no  evidence  of  superiority  over  schools  taught  by  those 
who  had  no  other  training  for  their  work  than  that  which  they 
had  acquired  in  some  ordinary  unprofessional  school.  I  have, 
also,  known  graduates  from  our  most  distinguished  schools  of 
law,  medicine  and  divinity,  whose  success  in  their  profession  was 
greatly  inferior  to  that  of  some  who  could  exhibit  no  professional 
diploma.  Still,  from  my  own  experience  as  a  practical  teacher, 
and  from  ten  years'  constant,  critical  inspection  of  schools  as 
Superintendent  in  two  of  the  prominent  cities  of  the  State,  and 
as  Agent  of  the  State  Board,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  no  pro- 
fession comes  so  far  short  of  its  objects  as  that  of  the  teacher,  and 
that  no  other  so  imperatively  demands  such  careful,  thorough 
training.  Our  State  Normal  Schools,  graduating  for  the  last  five 
years  an  average  of  only  143  each  year,  some  of  whom  are 
allured  by  higher  compensation  to  teach  in  other  States,  and 
others  not  teaching  anywhere,  or  for  a  short  period  only,  cannot 
meet  the  demand  for  properly  qualified  teachers  in  a  State  which 
employs  from  6,000  to  8,000  teachers  in  its  Public  Schools.  As  a 
partial  equivalent  for  the  much  more  desirable  training  secured 
even  by  the  limited  course  of  two  years'  instruction,  as  hereto- 
fore, or  the  more  extended  one  of  four  years,  as  proposed  for  the 
future,  in  these  Normal  Schools,  classes  have  been  formed  in 
several  High  Schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  those  intend- 
ing to  teach,  and  "  Training  Schools"  have  also  been  established, 
for  a  similar  purpose,  in  several  cities.  Those  in  Boston,  Wo- 
burn,  Worcester  and  Springfield,  I  have  visited  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  can  testify  to  the  great  good  they  are  accomplishing, 
at  comparatively  little  expense,  in  training  the  daughters  of  their 
citizens  for  more  successful  service  as  teachers  in  their  own 
schools.  Similar  Training  Schools  have  been  established  in 
Fall  River,  Northampton  and  Cambridge,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  other  cities  and  large  towns  will  soon  follow  the  example 
thus  set. 

12 
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If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  no  careful  observer  will  deny,  that 
really  good  and  superior  teachers  must,  by  special  training  and 
course  of  studies,  be  fitted  for  their  work,  then  every  expedient 
should  be  adopted  to  secure  such  for  our  highest  grade  of 
schools  as  well  as  for  the  lower  grades.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who  engage  in  teaching  in  our  State  do  not  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  Normal  instruction,  but  enter  at  once  upon  this  work 
as  they  graduate  from  our  High  Schools  and  Academies.  These 
Institutions  are  taught  principally  by  college  graduates,  who  also, 
with  rare  exceptions,  never  received  any  special  training  to  fit 
them  for  this  great  work ;  for  not  one  of  the  Colleges  in  our 
State  gives  any  special  instruction  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching  to  students  who  propose  to  be  teachers,  although  a 
very  large  percentage  of  their  graduates  engage  in  the  work  of 
teaching  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  "  the  great  deficiency  in  college  graduates  is  ignorance  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  now  adopted  in  our  better  schools, 
and  ignorance  of  school  discipline  and  management.  The  work 
these  graduates  are  called  upon  to  perform  is  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  professors  who  have  made  the  last,  and  perhaps  strongest, 
impression  upon  them,  and  whose  methods  they  are  unconsciously 
inclined  to  imitate.  This  college  work  is  far  from  fitting  students 
for  academic  teaching.  Often  it  unfits  them,  by  substituting  the 
more  reGent  impressions  of  college  class  work  for  those  of  the 
preparatory  school  from  which  they  came.  College  graduates 
are  superior  in  culture  and  general  knowledge,  but  deficient  in 
technical  skill.  Unless  our  Colleges  do  something  towards  pre- 
paring teachers,  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  academic  teachers 
must  go  into  the  hands  of  females." 

Massachusetts  has  pursued  a  very  liberal  policy  in  appropriating 
large  sums  from  her  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  her  Colleges  and 
some  other  prominent  educational  institutions.  Would  it  be  too 
much  to  require  of  them,  in  return,  to  make  provision  for  the 
special  and  professional  training  of  those  who  are  to  be  principals 
of  our  High  Schools  and  Academies  and  superintendents  of  Public 
Schools  ?  Or,  if  need  be,  would  it  not  be  wise  economy  for  the 
State  annually  to  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
a  Professorship  of  Instruction  at  one  or  two,  if  not  at  each,  of 
our  Colleges,  for  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  teaching  ? 
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As  the  expediency  of  establishing  "  Teachers'  Classes"  in  "the 
larger  Academies  and  High  Schools  which  are  scattered  through 
the  State,"  has  been  strongly  urged  by  His  Excellency,  the  chair- 
man of  your  Board,  in  both  his  annual  messages,  and  also  by  the 
Secretary  in  his  last  two  reports,  and  is  also  recommended  in 
your  own  annual  report  for  the  present  year,  I  will  only  say  that 
I  am  fully  persuaded  that  these  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  would 
greatly  promote  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  In  the 
Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  1868,  it  appears  that  there  were,  1,445  pupils,  406  males 
and  1,039  females,  instructed  during  1866-7,  free  of  charge,  for 
four  months,  in  the  Teachers'  Classes  in  84  Academies,  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Regents,  at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  $10 
each,  about  one-half  of  whom  were  known  to  have  been  subse- 
quently engaged  in  teaching.  In  their  previous  report  they  say  : 
— "  It  is  due  to  most  of  these  academies  to  say,  that  they  have 
faithfully  performed  what  the  law  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
Regents  have  required  of  them,  and  that  the  results  of  the  in- 
struction given  have  been  apparent  in  the  improved  character  of 
the  teachers  of  common  schools." 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  subject,  as  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  great  importance  of  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to 
render  our  system  of  Public  School  instruction  productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  good,  and  that  this  result  cannot*  be  secured 
without  a  still  greater  improvement  in  the  teachers  themselves. 
In  my  visitation  of  the  schools  throughout  the  State,  while  I  find 
many  teachers  competent  to  fill  with  ability  and  distinction  any 
chair  of  instruction,  even  in  our  best  colleges,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  rendering  most  excellent  and  satisfactory 
service,  still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  of  whom 
this  cannot  be  said.  Some  of  these,  though  veterans  in  the  ser- 
vice, have  not  kept  up  with  the  spirit  and  progress  of  the  age,  ig- 
nore all  educational  publications,  keep  aloof  from  all  educational 
meetings,  and  scout  the  idea  of  improvement  in  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  discipline.  Said  a  representative  of  this  class  to  me,  a 
short  time  since,  "  What's  the  benefit  of  all  your  teachers'  con- 
ventions, periodicals,  institutes,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  ?  I 
haven't  got  a  single  new  idea  from  any  of  them  for  more  than 
twenty  years."  Those  who  know  him  best,  think  he  hasnrt 
from   any  other   source,  and   this  is  equally  true  of  this  class 
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generally.  They  resemble  the  man  living  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Holyoke,  who  expressed  his  surprise  that  any  one  could  experience 
pleasure  and  benefit  from  frequently  visiting  its  summit  to  note 
the  improvements  made  in  the  beautiful  country  surrounding  it, 
and  to  catch  fresh  inspiration  from  the  varied  prospect  that  is 
there  presented,  saying,  "  I  did  that  thing  twenty  years  ago,  and 
once  is  enough  for  me."  Others  there  are,  however,  and  there 
are  many  such,  who  exhibit  no  lack  of  interest,  energy,  and  fidelity, 
yet  fail  to  realize  the  best  results  because  they  have  attempted  a 
work  for  which  they  have  had  no  special  training.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  making  such  provision,  by  "  Normal  Schools,"  "In- 
stitutes," "  Training  Schools,"  "  Teachers'  Classes,"  and  in  every 
feasible  way,  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  very  large  number  who 
are  looking  forward  to  this  employment.  Some,  indeed,  pursue 
it  for  a  short  time  only,  but  if  properly  trained  for  their  work,  the 
greater  good  they  can  accomplish  even  in  that  short  time  is  a  very 
important  consideration.  To  others  it  is  to  be  a  life-work,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  lady  whom  I  recently  found  teaching  the  grand- 
children of  many  who  were  among  her  earliest  pupils,  and  who 
now,  still  in  active  service,  has  completed  a  half  century  of  unin- 
termitted  labor  in  the  school-room,  and  was  among  the  most  ear- 
nest and  interested  teachers  in  attendance  upon  one  of  our  late 
institutes. 

The  importance  of  a  more  efficient  supervision  of  schools  is  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  me  by  my  knowledge  of  the  practical 
working  of  our  school  system.  The  requirement  of  the  statute  for 
"  a  careful  examination  of  the  schools  by  the  school  committee,  or 
some  one  or  more  of  them,"  near  the  beginning  and  close  of  the 
school,  and  "  also  for  the  same  purposes  to  visit  all  the  schools,  once 
.a  month  "  without  giving  previous  notice  of  their  visits,  is  well  in- 
tended, and  if  faithfully  carried  out, — as  I  know  that  it  is  in  numer- 
ous towns, — would  be  productive  of  great  benefit.  This  duty, 
however,  is  very  often  neglected,  or  indifferently  performed.  School 
reports  frequently  contain  an  acknowledgment  that  the  committee 
have  been  unable  to  give  to  this  duty  the  time  and  attention  that 
its  importance  demands.  School  registers,  in  which  all  official 
visits  are  recorded,  show  the  same  neglect.  The  testimony  of 
numerous  teachers  confirms  the  fact.  Let  me  quote  from  my 
Note  Book  one  of  many  similar  statements  made  to  me  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject: — "  Mr. ,  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
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mittee,  and  having  the  special  oversight  of  my  school,  visited  it 
only  once  the  whole  of  last  term,  and  then  just  at  the  opening  of 
the  school ;  did  not  stop  to  hear  a  single  lesson.  This  term,  now 
in  the  eleventh  week  of  it,  he  has  been  in  twice,  stopping  four  or 
five  minutes  only  each  time.  No  other  member  of  the  committee 
has  visited  it  either  term."  In  another  town  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  kindly  offered  to  accompany  me  in  visiting  the 
schools  under  his  special  care,  to  introduce  me  to  the  teachers. 
We  first  visited  a  school  near  his  residence,  and  which  he  passed 
several  times  a  day.  It  was  the  sixth  week,  of  the  term,  and  this 
was  his  first  visit.  On  leaving  I  was  greatly  surprised  by  the  in- 
quiry put  to  me,  "  And  who  is  the  gentleman  with  you  ?"  and  I 
actually  had  to  return  the  compliment  by  introducing  him  to  the 
teacher. 

The  neglect  of.this  important  duty  of  a  frequent  visitation  and 
proper  supervision  of  schools  is  often  unavoidable.  Many  gentle- 
men, elected  to  the  School  Board,  are  so  constantly  occupied  with 
professional  and  other  pressing  duties  that  they  are  unable  to  at- 
tend to  this  duty.  In  some  towns  of  extensive  area,  with  schools 
widely  remote  from  each  other,  the  small  compensation  which  the 
law  allows  for  such  services  is  sometimes  insufficient  to  pay  even 
for  the  expense  of  a  horse  and  carriage  to  visit  them.  There  are 
other  reasons,  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious,  why  this  duty,  even 
when  faithfully  attempted,  is  often  very  imperfectly  discharged, 
and  with  little  real  benefit. 

"What  then,  shall  be  done  to  meet  this  great  want  of  our  schools  ? 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  system  of  county  superintendency, 
which  is  said  to  have  proved  very  efficient  in  several  States,  might 
prove  equally  so  in  our  own.  This  system  seems  to  me  theoreti- 
cally very  excellent  and  desirable,  and  if  several  practical  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it  can  be  successfully  met,  perhaps  the 
results  anticipated  may  be  realized.  The  practice  which  now  pre- 
vails in  many  towns  of  the  School  Committee  selecting  one  of 
their  own  number,  who  with  the  necessary  qualifications  has  the 
time  to  devote  to  a  frequent  visitation  of  the  schools,  and  allowing 
him  to  receive  whatever  amount  they  as  a  body  would  be  entitled 
to — he  doing  all  the  executive  work,  and  they  acting  only  as  an 
advisory  Board — is  generally  attended  with  very  good  results. 
Might  not,  also,  two  or  three  towns,  favorably  situated  for  this 
purpose,  no  one  of  which  has  schools  sufficiently  numerous  to 
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occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  superintendent,  unite  in  securing  the 
services  of  a  thoroughly  competent  person  who  should  divide  his 
time  among  the  schools  in  these  towns,  and  receive  a  proportion- 
ate part  of  his  salary  from  each  ?  But  how  to  meet  most  satis- 
factorily this  great  want  of  our  schools  is  a  difficult  and  perplexing 
problem,  and  worthy  of  the  most  thoughtful  consideration. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  me  to  notice  in  many  towns  the  in- 
creased interest  manifested  in  relation  to  the  Public  Schools,  as 
shown  by  the  more  frequent  visits  to  them  of  parents  and  others, 
not  only  on  public  occasions,  but  during  the  regular  sessions, 
when  their  presence  was  not  expected.  The  influence  of  this  is 
highly  beneficial,  and  is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  official 
visits  of  the  Committee  and  Superintendent.  In  the  Register  of  a 
single  Grammar  School  in  a  country  town  I  found  106  visits  re- 
corded, as  having  been  made  during  the  year,  mostly  by  parents, 
besides  29  by  the  Committee.  This  school  was  taught  by  three 
Normal  graduates,  whose  services  were  highly  appreciated.  The 
District  System  was  abolished  in  this  town  two  years  since  ;  new 
and  good  school-houses  have  been  erected  wherever  needed ;  the 
schools  have  been  graded  so  far  as  they  can  be  ;  and  a  lively  in- 
terest in  school  matters  is  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  town. 
I  spent  two  days  in  visiting  their  schools,  and  found  them  greatly 
prospering  under  the  new  order  of  things.  And  here  I  will  say, 
as  I  shall  not  again  in  this  Report  refer  to  the  subject,  that  I  have 
not  visited  any  town  which  has  voluntarily  abandoned  the  District 
System  and  has  had  time  to  test  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
change,  in  which  I  have  not  found  the  more  intelligent  portion  of 
the  citizens,  and  those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools,  greatly  gratified  at  the  beneficial  results,  and  regretting 
that  the  change  had  not  been  made  sooner.  The  attendance  at 
the  public  examinations,  as  well  as  at  the  more  attractive  exhibi- 
tions, of  the  Public  Schools  of  every  grade  is  often  limited  only  by 
the  limited  accommodations  of  the  school-rooms.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  invited  to  attend  such  examinations  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  always  do  so  when  other  duties  will  per- 
mit, as  they  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  speak  upon  sub- 
jects suggested  by  the  occasion,  which  may  tend  to  awaken  a 
still  deeper  interest  in  the  schools. 

In  some  towns  "  Teachers'  meetings  "  are  held  at  regular  in- 
tervals, usually  once  a  month,  and  a  half  day  is  allowed  by  the 
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Committee  for  this  purpose,  so  that  no  teacher  can  have  any 
excuse  for  not  attending  them.  These  are  usually  attended  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  also,  who,  when  there  is  no  super- 
intendent, give  direction  to  the  exercises.  In  several  instances  I 
have  been  invited  to  meet  them  on  these  occasions,  and  have  some- 
times there  met  also  the  teachers  and  Committee  of  one  or  two  of 
the  neighboring  towns  who  had  been  invited  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  exercises  of  the  day.  The  advantages  of  stated  meetings  of 
Committees  and  teachers  are  so  great,  that  it  seems  strange  they 
should  not  be  more  generally  appreciated.  In  very  many  towns, 
the  teachers  know  each  other  only  by  name, — sometimes  even 
when  teaching  annual  schools.  If  such  meetings  were  held  merely 
for  the  social  influences  connected  with  them,  this  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  render  them  desirable,  but  the  direct  benefit  that  would 
result  to  the  schools,  if  they  were  judiciously  conducted,  should  be 
the  prominent  object  in  holding  them. 

As  one  of  the  State  Constables  has,  for  the  last  two  years,  been 
specially  appointed  to  enforce  the  laws  regulating  the  employment 
of  children  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments,  my 
attention  has  not  been  much  given  to  this  subject.  I  have,  how- 
ever, visited  the  "Factory  School"  in  Fall  River,  which  was 
established  early  in  1868  for  the  education  of  the  children  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  employed  in  the  mills,  and  was  most 
favorably  impressed  with  the  practical  working  of  the  system  there 
adopted,  and  its  admirable  results.  The  "  Half  Time  School " 
established  at  Indian  Orchard  by  the  Springfield  School  Committee, 
is  also  an  interesting,  and  thus  far  very  successful  effort  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  instruction  to  a  similar  class  of  children.  I  most 
cordially  commend  them  both  to  the  examination  and  imitation  of 
the  Committees  of  other  manufacturing  towns  who  are  seeking  to 
solve  the  problem,  so  important  yet  perplexing,  how  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Statute  relating  to  this  class  of  children  in 
the  best  possible  way  with  reference  to  all  parties  interested.  The 
prominent  features  of  the  "  Factory  School "  are  presented  on 
pages  37  and  38  of  the  "  Abstracts  "  in  this  volume,  and  of  the 
"Half  Time  School"  on  pages  113  and  116. 

To  the  members  of  School  Committees,  the  teachers,  and  other 
friends  of  education,  I  would  render  very  cordial  thanks  for  the 
uniformly  kind  manner  in  which  my  visits  have  been  received, 
and  for  the  aid  rendered  me  in  arrangements  for  my  public  lee- 
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tures,  and  in  the  discharge  of  other  official  duties  in  their  several 
towns.  In  behalf  of  the  teachers  in  attendance  upon  our  Insti- 
tutes, I  would  also  express  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hospitality 
so  generally  and  generously  extended  by  the  citizens  of  the  towns 
in  which  the  Institutes  were  held.  And  also  to  the  different  rail- 
road companies  who,  as  usual,  have  made  the  desired  reduction  of 
fare  by  which  the  attendance  at  the  Institutes  is  so  largely  in- 
creased. In  no  instance  has  my  request  for  such  indulgence  been 
refused,  during  the  three  years  of  my  agency. 

ABNER  J.  PHIPPS. 

Boston,  January,  1870. 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

I  beg  leave  to  submit  herewith  the  Thirty-Third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary.  In  accordance  with  my  usual  method,  I  first 
invite  your  attention  to  the  following 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1868-9. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns, 335 

Number  of  Public  Schools, 4,959 

Increase  for  the  year, 22 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years 

of  age,  May  1,  1868, 269,987 

Increase  for  the  year,  .....  3,242 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in    all  the  Public  Schools  in 

summer, 240,846 

Decrease  for  the  year, .         .         .         .         .  1,914 

Number  of  scholars  of  all  ages   in   all  the  Public  Schools  in 

winter, 247,381 

Increase  for  the  year, 3,956 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  summer,  .         .  192,029 

Decrease  for  the  year, .         .         .         .         .  3,187 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter,     .         .  200,962 

Increase  for  the  year, 1,734 

Ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole 
number  of  persons  between    five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in 

decimals,         .  ■'« 

Number  of  children  under  five  attending  Public  Schools,  .         .  3,169 

Decrease  for  the  year, .     -  .         .         .         .         .    281 
Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,  .         .  23,135 

Decrease  for  the  year, 212 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer;    males,  497;  females,  5,540; 

total, 6,037 

Increase  of  males,  45  ;  females,  95  ;  total  increase,  140 
Number  of  teachers  in  winter  ;  males,  959  ;  females,  5,081 ;  total,  6,040 

Increase  of  males,  54 ;  females,  13  ;  total  increase,     67 
Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  Public 

Schools  during  the  year ;  males,  1,085 ;  females,  6,937 ;  total,  8,022 
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Increase  of  males,  96  ;  increase  of  females,  74  ;  total 

increase, 170 

Average  length  of  Public  Schools,      ....       eight  months  four  days. 

Increase  for  the  year, one  day. 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  High  School  teach- 
ers) per  month, $72  04 

Decrease  for  the  year, 89  cents. 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,    ....  $28  81 

Increase  for  the  year,  .         .         .        .         .97  cents. 
Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  includ- 
ing only  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,     .     $2,928,708  70 
Increase  for  the  year,  ....       $287,934  64 
Income  of  surplus  revenue  and  similar  funds  appropriated  for 

Public  Schools,  and  reckoned  the  same  as  tax,         .         .         .  $4,344  72 

Voluntary  contributions  to  maintain  or  prolong  Public  Schools, 

or  to  purchase  apparatus,  &c, $28,693  12 

The  amount  of  local  school  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be 

appropriated  only  for  the  support  of  schools  and  academies,    .     $1,117,458  13 
Income  of  the  local  school  funds  appropriated  for  schools  and 

academies, $74,976  50 

Income  of  the  State  school  fund,  payable  January  25,  in  each 
year.     Amount  received  by  the  cities  and  towns  in  aid  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  school-year  1868-9,       ....         $70,637  62 
Amount  paid  for  superintendence   of  schools  and  printing  of 

school  reports,         . $96,502  28 

Increase  for  the  year, $8,005  82 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses,  and 

of  school-books, $3,123,886  44 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....       $273,181  92 

Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue,  and 

of  funds  held  on  similar  conditions=$4,344.72,)  exclusive  of 

taxes  for  school  edifices,  for  the  education  in  the  Public  Schools 

of  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 

age— per  child, $10  84.5 

Increase  for  the  year, $0.94.7 

Percentage   of  the  valuation  of  1865,  appropriated  for  Public 

Schools,  (two  mills  and  ninety  hundredths,)    ....  $0,002-90 

Increase  for  the  year, $0,000-28 

All  the  towns  in  the  State  have  raised  the  amount  ($3  for  each 
person  between  five  and  fifteen)  required  by  law,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State  school 
fund,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  following,  viz.,  Clarksburg 
and  Lanesborough. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  $3  or  more  for 

each  person  between  five  and  fifteen, 333 

Increase  for  the  year, 1 
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$13,429  36 


Number  of  High  Schools  not  required  by  law,    .... 

Number  of  High  Schools  in  towns  required  by  law  to  maintain 
them,      ....... 

Number  of  incorporated  Academies  returned, 
Average  number  of  scholars, 

Decrease  for  the  year, . 
Amount  paid  for  tuition,     . 

Decrease  for  the  year,  . 
Number    of   Private    Schools   and   unincorporated   Academies 
returned,         .... 

Decrease  for  the  year, 
Estimated  average  attendance,  . 

Decrease  for  the  year, 
Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, 

Decrease  for  the  year, 
Amount  paid  in  1868  for  erecting  school-houses, 
Amount  paid  for  repairing  school-houses,    . 
Total  for  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses,  . 


619 


$72,257  15 


35 

140 
45 


$110,837  91 


481 
13,338 

$482,168  05 

:1 ,037,338  56 

$257,975  62 
11,295,314  18 


The  increase  for  ten  years  in  the  number  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  has  been  49,508,  or  a  little  more 
than  22  per  cent, — an  average  of  2.2  per  cent,  yearly. 

The  increase  for  the  same  period  in  the  amount  raised  by  taxes 
alone  for  the  support  of  schools  has  been  $1,533,326.36,  or  1.10 
per  cent.,  and  an  average  annual  increase  of  11  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  has  been 
47  per  cent. ;  and  of  female  teachers,  46  per  cent. 

The  amount  raised  for  the  education  of  each  child  in  1858  was 
$6.34  ;  in  1868,  it  was  110.84. 

When  we  call  to  mind  the  sacrifices  which  our  people  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  during  these  eventful  years,  and  the 
enormous  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  to  which  they  are  now 
subjected,  the  comparison  of  the  two  records  need  cause  no  Mas- 
sachusetts man  to  blush. 

Massachusetts  School  Fund. 
The  amount  of  the  fund,  January  1,  1869,  was       $2,188,890  92 

Received  during  the  year, — 
For  town  forfeitures,      ....  $4,782  31 
For  unexpended  appropriations,      .         .       718  10 
For  unexpended  moiety  income,     .         .    9,012  44 


Total,  January  1,  1870, 


14,512  85 
,203,403  77 
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Income  for  1869,   ....       1156,265  43 
Moiety  for  cities  and  towns,    .         .  78,132  72 


For  general  educational  purposes,  .         $78,132  71 

Agent. 

Mr.  Phipps,  the  Agent  of  the  Board,  has  been  constantly  and 
effectively  engaged  during  the  year  in  his  accustomed  labors,  for 
which  his  thorough  scholarship,  his  long  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  as  a  city  superintendent  of  schools,  and  his  habits  of  accurate 
and  methodical  observation  and  investigation  render  him  admira- 
bly adapted.  Besides  giving  most  valuable  assistance  in  organ- 
izing and  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes,  attending  upon  the 
meetings  of  the  county  and  State  associations  of  teachers  and 
other  educational  conventions,  he  has  visited  eighty  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  made  a  careful  inspection  of  their 
schools,  school-houses  and  furniture,  held  conferences  with  the 
teachers  and  committees,  and  addressed  the  citizens  in  evening 
assemblages. 

It  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state,  that  in  these 
visits  Mr.  Phipps  has  always  been  most  cordially  received,  and 
that  his  efforts  have  been  highly  appreciated  and  productive  of 
great  good. 

I  invite  especial  attention  to .  his  report,  herewith  printed, 
which  embodies  interesting  statements  of  what  he  has  observed 
in  his  visitations,  and  most  valuable  reflections  and  suggestions 
with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  our  school  system. 

Normal  Schools. 

These  schools  have  experienced  more  than  usual  success  during 
the  past  year.  The  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  was 
as  follows : — 


At  Framingham, 
Bridgewater, 
Westfield,    . 
Salem, 

Total,    . 


146 
162 
172 
216 

696 


Every  county  in  the  Commonwealth  was  represented,  in  the 
following  manner : — 
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Middlesex  sent 
Essex  sent 
Worcester  sent 
Plymouth  sent 
Hampden  sent 
Hampshire  sent 
Suffolk  sent 
Norfolk  sent 
Berkshire  sent 
Franklin  sent 
Bristol  sent 
Barnstable  sent 
Nantucket  sent 
Dukes  sent 


The  number  who  graduated  in  1869  is 


At  Framingham, 
Bridgewater, 
Westfield,      . 
Salem,  . 


Whole  number, 


123  pui 

lils  to  3  schools 

107      ' 

'      to  4 

a 

71      < 

'      to  4 

a 

51      < 

'      to  2 

a 

46      < 

'      to  1 

it 

28      < 

'       to  1 

a 

28      ' 

'      to  3 

a 

26      ' 

<      to  3 

a 

23      < 

'      to  1 

a 

22      < 

1      to  2 

a 

21      < 

'      to  3 

a 

20      ' 

<      to  2 

a 

6      < 

'      to  2 

a 

4      < 

'      to  1 

a 

36 
35 
50 
43 


164 


These  graduates,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  now  teaching. 
Every  one  of  the  fifty  graduating  at  Westfield  is  successfully 
engaged  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  number  of  admissions  to  these  schools  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term  for  1869-70,  was  greater  than  ever  before,  as  follows  : — 


At  Framingham, 

Bridgewater, 
Westfield,      . 


Salem, 


Total,  . 


45 
43 
51 
66 


205 


The  school-houses  were  originally  arranged  to  furnish  accom- 
modations for  120  pupils  in  each,  or  480  in  the  whole.  The 
present  number,  as  the  above  statement  shows,  is  considerably 
greater,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  number  will  soon  reach  an  average 


of  200  in  each  school,  or  800  in  all. 
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In  two  of  the  schools,  the  necessary  preparations  have  been 
made  for  this  anticipated  increase. 

The  Westfield  school  building  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  story.  Convenient  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  a 
large  and  beautiful  school-room  have  been  added,  thus  furnishing 
sufficient  accommodations  for  all  who  may  resort  there  for  many 
years  to  come. 

At  Framingham  a  fine  addition  has  been  made  to  the  school 
building,  containing  a  room  for  a  model  class,  also  several 
much-needed  recitation  rooms  in  the  first  and  second  stories,  the 
last  being  so  constructed  with  folding  doors  as  to  be  easily 
made  a  part  of  the  main  school  building  whenever  it  may  be 
needed. 

But  more  important  than  these  improvements,  valuable  as  they 
will  be,  are  the  erection  and  equipment  of  commodious  board- 
ing-houses for  the  schools  at  Framingham  and  Bridgewater.  The 
one  at  Bridgewater,  which  furnishes  pleasant  rooms  for  sixty 
pupils,  was  ready  for  occupation  on  the  25th  of  November  last ; 
that  at  Framingham  will  accommodate  between  forty  and  fifty 
pupils  as  boarders,  and  be  ready  for  occupancy  at  the  opening  of 
the  spring  term.  These  buildings  have  been  erected  and  com- 
pletely furnished  at  a  cost  of  about  $26,500  each,  or  $53,000, 
which  sum  the  Board,  by  the  permission  of  the  legislature,  has 
borrowed  from  the  commissioners  of  the  School  Fund,  with  an 
agreement  to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  therefor. 

For  a  description  in  detail  of  the  foregoing  improvements,  ref- 
erence is  invited  to  the  reports  of  the  Visitors  of  the  respective 
schools. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  in  the  process  of  improvement  is  the 
enlargement  and  remodelling  of  the  school  building  at  Salem. 
And  this  should  be  taken  at  once.  Already  the  school  has  out- 
grown the  capacity  of  the  building.  Every  available  foot  of  space 
in  the  school-room  is  occupied  with  seats  and  desks,  and  still  the 
sittings  are  not  sufficient  for  the  pupils.  With  a  single  exception, 
not  a  recitation  room  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  classes. 
The  numbers  who  resort  to  the  school  are  steadily  increasing. 
Situated  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  population,  with  numerous  rail- 
roads converging  there,  so  that  pupils  from  nearly  every  part  of 
Essex,  from  Suffolk,  and  large  portions  of  Eastern  Middlesex 
counties  can  easily  attend  the  school  and  reside  at  their  homes, 
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there  would  seem  no  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  future 
for  whom  further  accommodations  must  be  provided. 

An  excellent  plan  for  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of 
the  building  has  been  prepared  by  a  competent  architect,  with 
reliable  estimates  of  the  cost,  placing  the  whole  sum  within 
125,000.  The  simple  and  sole  question  is,  Shall  the  work  be 
done,  or  shall  the  Board  be  forced  to  close  the  doors  against  all 
further  increase  of  the  number  attending  the  school  ? 

I  most  heartily  unite  in  the  earnest  request  of  the  accomplished 
Principal  and  the  Visitors,  that  the  Board  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  making  this  much-needed  improvement  during  the 
current  year. 

The  original  cost  of  the  building  in  1853-4,  was  $18,500,  of 
which  sum  the  State  paid  but  $6,000,  the  remainder  being  con- 
tributed by  the  city  and  citizens  of  Salem,  with  $2,000  paid  by 
the  Eastern  Railroad  Company.  In  1860,  $2,000  were  expended 
in  finishing  rooms  in  the  attic.  No  permanent  improvements 
have  been  made  since,  so  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  building  as 
it  now  stands  is,  to  the  State,  but  $8,000.  Add  $25,000  for  the 
proposed  enlargement,  and  we  have  a  building  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  important  and  popular  school  for  many  years  to 
come,  for  less  than  $34,000, — one  which  could  not  be  replaced  on 
other  grounds  for  $75,000. 

Here  I-  may  record  as  a  curious  fact,  the  entire  outlay  by  the 
State,  for  building  and  repairing  its  four  Normal  School  buildings, 
from  1839  to  the  present  time,  including  the  sum  now  asked  for, 
will  not  equal  the  cost  of  a  single  Grammar  School  building  in 
Boston. 

Teachers'    Institutes. 
During  the  year,  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  as  fol- 
lows : — 


At  Provincetown,    October     4 — 5  days  ;  number  registered 

Haverhill,  "        11—5  "  "  " 

Holmes'  Hole,         "       26—4  "  "  " 

Northampton,  November  1 — 5  "  "  " 

Hinsdale,  "  8—5  " 

North  Adams,         «        22—5  "  "  " 

Whole  number  of  teachers  registered,  . 


71 
107 

62 

190 

78 

91 


599 
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It  has  been  customary,  in  former  years,  to  hold  some  of  the 
Institutes  in  the  spring,  and  the  remainder  in  the  fall ;  but  for 
several  reasons  it  was  deemed  desirable,  as  an  experiment,  to  hold 
them  all  for  the  last  year  in  the  latter  season.  It  may  be  best  to 
pursue  this  course  in  the  future,  unless  some  other  modifications 
of  the  system  should  be  adopted.  In  arranging  for  the  Institutes, 
regard  has  been  had  to  as  equal  a  distribution  of  them  among  the 
several  counties  of  the  State  as  was  practicable,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  above  six  Institutes  were  held  in  five  different 
counties.  They  were  all  held  the  usual  length  of  time,  five  days, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Holmes'  Hole,  which,  for  local 
reasons,  was  one  day  less. 

The  average  attendance  at  each  of  these  Institutes  was  one 
hundred,  which  is  less  than  in  previous  years.  There  are  several 
reasons  to  account  for  this.  Many  towns  continue  their  schools 
for  a  longer  time  than  heretofore,  and  the  school  terms  are  so 
arranged  that  many  teachers,  being  employed  at  the  time  when 
the  Institute  is  held  within  their  county,  are  unable  to  attend, 
who,  if  unemployed,  would  do  so.  The  higher  wages  now  gen- 
erally paid  to  teachers  render  the  school  committees  in  some 
towns  more  averse  to  allowing  the  teachers  to  close  their  schools 
for  a  week  to  attend  an  Institute,  unless  they  make  up  for  the 
week  so  spent,  or  consent  to  a  corresponding  deduction  of  wages. 
In  some  towns  whose  schools  are  kept  just  long  enough  to  meet 
the  minimum  requirement  of  the  statute,  the  committee  will  not 
permit  the  schools  to  be  closed  for  a  week  that  the  teachers  may 
attend  an  Institute,  unless  on  the  same  condition  as  above,  believ- 
ing that  they  would  thus  render  their  towns  liable  to  a  forfeiture 
of  the  State  appropriation,  as  they  could  not  conscientiously 
include  that  week  in  their  report  of  the  length  of  time  the  schools 
have  been  kept.  To  meet  such  difficulties,  so  unfavorably  affect- 
ing the  attendance  upon  our  State  Institutes,  I  would  renew  the 
recommendation  which  I  suggested  in  my  last  report,  that  an 
Act  be  passed,  which  shall  provide  that  the  school  committee  of 
any  town  may,  in  their  discretion,  authorize  and  require  the 
teachers  under  their  charge  to  attend  any  Teachers'  Institute 
which  may  be  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
in  such  town,  or  in  any  adjacent  town,  and  that,  in  case  of  such 
attendance,  the  time  so  spent  shall  not  be  deducted  from  the 
term  of  service ;  and  shall  also  be  counted,  in  the  returns  made 

14 
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to  the  Board,  as  actual  school  time ;  and  further,  that  all  legal 
holidays  be  reckoned  in  like  manner. 

The  mode  of  conducting  these  Institutes,  and  their  beneficial 
results,  have  so  often  been  presented  in  previous  reports,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  them  now. 

The  regular  instructors  at  all  the  Institutes  were,  Messrs.  Wal- 
ton in  Arithmetic,  Niles  in  Geography,  Treat  in  Elocution,  and 
the  Agent,  Mr.  Phipps,  in  Language.  Messrs.  Hagar  and  Boyden 
gave  teaching  exercises  at  two  of  the  Institutes,  and  Mr.  Dickin- 
son at  three,  the  first  in  Arithmetic,  and  the  last  two  in  Grammar. 
Mr.  Monroe  gave  two  exercises  in  Vocal  Culture  at  three  Insti- 
tutes ;  Mr.  Bartholomew  one  at  Haverhill  and  two  at  Hinsdale, 
in  Drawing ;  Mr.  Mason  two  in  teaching  Singing  in  Primary 
Schools,  at  four  Institutes ;  Mr.  Holt  one  in  teaching  Singing  in 
Grammar  Schools,  at  Haverhill ;  and  Mr.  Webster  two  at  the  same 
place  in  Writing.  The  last  five  gentlemen  are  connected  with  the 
Boston  schools.  Mr.  Smith  gave  exercises  in  Writing  at  three 
Institutes.  Two  exercises  were  also  given  by  the  Secretary  at 
three  Institutes.  At  Haverhill,  Mr.  Colby,  with  a  select  number 
of  High  and  Grammar  School  pupils  who  had  been  under  his 
instruction,  occupied  an  hour  with  a  very  pleasant  exercise  in 
Singing,  for  which  I  would  express  my  acknowledgments  to  him. 
Lectures  were  given  at  all  of  the  Institutes  by  Mr.  Niles  ;  at  four 
of  them  by  the  Agent,  and  by  the  Secretary ;  at  three  by  Mr. 
Monroe  ;  and  at  two  by  Messrs.  Sharp  and  Hagar. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  Institute,  whose  names  were  regis- 
tered, there  was  frequently  a  large  attendance  of  the  citizens  at 
the  teaching  exercises  during  the  day,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
evening  lectures  was  uniformly  large — sometimes  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  hall  in  which  they  were  delivered.  The  hos- 
pitalities of  the  citizens  in  the  several  towns  in  which  the  Insti- 
tutes were  held  were,  as  usual,  kindly  extended  to  those  in 
attendance,  and  the  committees  generally  took  an  active  interest 
in  promoting  the  objects  for  which  they  were  held. 

Legislation  relating  to  the  Public  Schools  in  1869. 

[Chap.  26.] 
An  Act  to  amend  Section  thirty-eight  of  Chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes, 

authorizing  Towns  to  take  land  for  School-House  Lots. 
Be  it  enacted,  cfc,  as  follows : 

The  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  highways  "  in  the  thirty-eighth 
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section,  and  substituting  therefor  the  word  townways.     [Approved 
February  15,  1869. 

This  amendment  needs  little  explanation.  By  virtue  of  it  the 
process  of  taking  private  property  for  school  purposes  is  made 
more  simple  and  less  expensive,  while  the  right  of  the  owner,  if 
dissatisfied,  to  appeal  to  a  jury,  is  retained. 

[Chap.  132.] 
An  Act  relating  to  the  Conveying  of  Children  to  and  from  the  Public  Schools. 
Be  it  enacted,  cfc,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  Any  town  in  this  Commonwealth  may  raise  by  taxation 
or  otherwise,  and  appropriate  money  to  be  expended  by  the  school 
committee  in  their  discretion,  in  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
pupils  to  and  from  the  public  schools. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
April  1,  1869. 

This  Act  was  introduced  into  the  legislature  through  the  efforts 
of  a  practical  man  from  one  of  our  rural  towns  of  large  territory 
and  sparse  population,  where  the  constant  problem  is,  how  to 
bring  equal  school  privileges  to  all  without  imposing  undue 
taxation. 

In  too  many  cases  the  towns  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
most  important  element  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  been 
the  character  of  the  school,  and  have  bent  their  efforts  to 
making  them  accessible  to  all.  This  has  led  to  such  an  unwise 
multiplication  of  them,  as  not  only  to  shorten  the  time  of  their 
continuance,  but  greatly  to  diminish  their  efficiency,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  has  been  largely 
enhanced. 

The  Act  recognizes  the  fact  that  it  is  a  far  better  policy  for  the 
town  to  spend  a  few  dollars  in  conveying  in  severe  and  stormy 
weather  and  through  drifts  of  snow,  children  who  have  no  means 
of  conveyance  to  a  well  appointed  and  good  school,  rather  than 
to  waste  hundreds  in  planting  small  and  feeble  schools  at  their 
doors. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  future  history  of  not  a  few  of  them 
will  amply  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  grant. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  law  is  not  compulsory.  It 
simply  gives  the  power  to  the  towns,  whose  citizens  are  amply 
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qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  propriety  of  exercising  it.     Certainly 
there  is  little  danger  of  its  abuse. 

The  following  paragraph  of  a  business  letter  to  this  office,  writ- 
ten by  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee  of  an  important 
town  in  Worcester  County,  shows  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the  aid  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Act  to  abolish  the  school 
district  system,  and  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  sneering  criti- 
cism to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  high  quarters : — 

"  We  have  been  consolidating  and  grading  since  spring.  Instead  of 
eleven  schools  of  the  old  six  months'  grade,  we  have  now  five  primary 
and  two  grammar,  and  shall  be  able  to  keep  at  least  eight  months  this 
year,  with  no  addition  to  the  appropriation,  though  we  pay  better 
wages,  and  transport  the  children  in  two  districts,  at  an  expense  of 
ten  dollars  per  week." 

[Chap.  168.] 
Ax  Act  concerning  the  Distribution  of  the  Income  of  the  School  Fund. 
Be  it  enacted,  #c,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  In  the  distribution  of  the  moiety  of  the  income  of  the 
school  fund,  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  every 
city  and  town  complying  with  all  laws  in  force  relating  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  same,  shall  annually  receive  one  hundred  dollars ; 
and  the  residue  of  said  moiety  shall  annually  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  cities  and  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  each  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

Sect.  2.  The  first  section  of  chapter  two  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
April  16,  1869. 

The  section  repealed  by  the  foregoing  Act  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment to  each  city  and  town,  of  seventy-five  dollars,  in  the  annual 
distribution  of  the  school  fund,  and  this  payment  after  1869,  was 
restricted  to  those  towns  in  which  the  district  system  had  been 
abolished  by  town  action.  The  legislature,  having  by  its  own 
direct  action  abolished  the  districts,  in  a  wise  and  generous  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  a  large  number  of  towns  with 
a  large  and  sparsely  settled  territory,  increased  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  each  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  repealed  the  condition 
of  payment,  as  being  no  longer  applicable  to  any. 
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The  effect  of  this  method  of  distribution  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement : — 

The  amount  of  income  to  be  distributed  in  Jan.,  1870,  is  $78,132  71 
Amount  to  be  paid  under  this  Act  to  335  cities  and 
towns,  is 33,500  00 


Amount  remaining  for  pro  rata  distribution, 


Towns  having  one  hundred  persons  between  the  ages  of 

five  and  fifteen  will  gain    . 
Towns  having  two  hundred  will  gain 

having  three  hundred  will  gain 

having  four  hundred  will  gain 

having  five  hundred  will  gain 

having  six  hundred  will  gain 

having  seven  hundred  will  gain 

having  eight  hundred  will  gain 

having  nine  hundred  will  lose, 

having  one  thousand  will  lose, 

having  two  thousand  will  lose 

having  three  thousand  will  lose 

having  four  thousand  will  lose 

having  five  thousand  will  lose 

having  six  thousand  will  lose 

having  seven  thousand  will  lose, 


,632  71 


887  61 

75  22 

62  83 

40  44 

38  05 

25  m 

13  27 

88 

11  51 

13  70 

147  80 

271  70 

395  60 

519  50 

643  40 

767  30 


Number    of  towns  having  less  than  one  hundred   school 

population,     .... 
Number  less  than  two  hundred, 

less  than  three  hundred, 

less  than  four  hundred, 

less  than  eight  hundred, 

more  than  eight  hundred, 


17 

74 

141 

216 

270 

65 


It  thus  appears  that  270  towns  gain  and  65  lose  by  this 
method  of  distribution,  as  800  is  nearly  the  line  of  division  be- 
tween gain  and  loss. 

Gosnold,  the  smallest  town  in  the  State,  with  19  scholars, 
instead  of  15.49 — the  amount  to  which  she  would  be  entitled 
under  the  pro  rata  rule — receives  $103.14  ;  a  gain  of  $97.65. 
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Monroe,  with  32  scholars,  instead  of  19.25,  receives  $105.29  ; 
a  gain  of  $96.04. 

New  Ashford,  with  41  scholars,  instead  of  $11.86,  receives 
$106.78  ;  a  gain  of  $94.92. 

Boston,  with  43,109  scholars,  instead  of  $12,471.43,  receives 
under  the  new  method,  $7,230.22  ;  a  loss  of  $5,239.21. 

Surely,  this  generous  act  of  relinquishment  by  the  cities  and 
large  towns  should  not  fail  to  be  received  in  a  similar  spirit  by 
the  towns  benefited,  and  stimulate  them  to  earnest  endeavor  to 
improve  the  character  and  condition  of  their  schools  by  the  adop- 
tion, so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  improved  organization  of  the 
schools  and  methods  of  teaching,  which  have  produced  such 
gratifying  results  in  the  larger  towns. 

[Chap.  305.] 
An  Act  to  amend  Section  seven  of  Chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes,  relating 

to  Evening  Schools. 
Be  it  enacted,  tfc,  as  follows: 

Section  seven  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "  fifteen,"  before  the  word 
"  years,"  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the  word  "  twelve."  [Approved 
May  26,  1869. 

The  section  hereby  amended  relates  to  the  establishment  and 
support  of  Evening  Schools  for  persons  not  less  than  fifteen  years 
of  age.  This  limit  was  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  the  with- 
drawal of  children  from  the  regular  Day  Schools.  But  experienco 
has  shown  that  there  is  found,  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  espe- 
cially, a  considerable  number  of  young  children  extremely  poor, 
whose  daily  earnings  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  family 
from  starvation  or  the  almshouse.  That  these  may  not  be  de- 
prived of  all  educational  privileges,  the  amendment  fixes  the 
limit  of  age  at  which  they  may  attend  the  Evening  School  at 
twelve  years. 

I  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  previous  reports  in  present- 
ing the  claims  of  these  schools,  that  a  further  discussion  is  not 
now  demanded.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  they 
are  constantly  advancing  in  the  public  regard.  Their  number  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  their  character  and  efficiency  improving. 
Already,  in  some  of  them,  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in 
the  branches  taught  in  the  High  Schools. 
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[Chap.  333.] 
An  Act  to  amend  Chapter  two  hundred  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight,  concerning  the  Education  of  Deaf  Mutes. 
Be  it  enacted,  $c,  as  follows: 

Section  one  of  chapter  two  hundred  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eight- 
een hundred  and  sixty-eight,  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
word  "  Northampton,"  the  words — "  or  any  other  school  for  deaf  mutes 
in  the  Commonwealth."     [Approved  May  28,  1869. 

This  Act  was  passed  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  the  school 
committee  of  Boston,  in  opening  a  free  school  for  the  instruction 
of  deaf  mutes  residing  in  the  city.  The  school  has  been  opened 
in  convenient  apartments  at  No.  13  Pemberton  Square,  with 
three  teachers  and  thirty  pupils.  Non-resident  pupils  will  be 
received  on  the  payment  of  tuition.  No  provision  is  made  for 
boarding  them. 

By  virtue  of  the  foregoing  Act,  pupils  may  be  sent  to  this  school 
at  the  charge  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  like  manner  as  they  are 
now  sent  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  or  to  the  Clarke 
Institution  at  Northampton.  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  the  tuition 
of  those  who  reside  in  Boston  will  be  $100  per  annum ;  for 
others,  $125. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  1869, 
embracing  a  catalogue  of  the  pupils,  financial  statement,  and  a 
report  of  Miss  Rogers,  the  principal,  will  be  printed  in  connection 
with  the  Report  of  the  Board. 

Following  this  may  be  found  a  catalogue  of  the  pupils  at  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  January  1,  1870,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Commonwealth,  accompanied  with  interesting 
extracts  from  the  last  annual  report  of  Rev.  Collins  Stone,  the 
principal  of  the  Institution. 

The  price  paid  for  the  board  and  tuition  of  a  pupil  supported 
by  the  State  at  the  Clarke  Institution  is  $250  per  annum. 

The  amount  paid  from  the  treasury  in  1869  on  this  account 
was  $5,875.* 

The  cost  of  board  and  tuition  for  a  pupil  at  the  American 
Asylum  is  $175  per  annum ;  and  the  whole  amount  paid  from 
the  treasury  on  account  of  State  pupils  in  1869  was  $18,582.07. 

*  This  sum  differs  from  that  given  in  the  financial  statement  of  the  treasurer  of  the  cor- 
poration, but  an  examination  of  the  hooks  of  the  State  treasurer,  and  of  the  warrants  in 
his  hands,  shows  that  it  is  correctly  stated  here. 
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[Chap.  110.] 
An  Act  to  abolish  the  School  District  System. 
Be  it  enacted,  tfc,  as  follows: 

Sect.  1.  The  school  district  system  in  this  Commonwealth  is  here- 
by abolished. 

Sect.  2.  Each  town  in  which  the  district  system  now  exists  shall 
forthwith  take  possession  of  all  the  school-houses,  land,  apparatus  and 
other  property,  owned  and  used  by  the  several  school  districts  there- 
in, which  said  districts  might  lawfully  convey,  and  shall  appraise  the 
same,  levy  a  tax  therefor  and  remit  said  tax  in  the  manner  provided 
by  section  third,  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  General  Statutes :  provided, 
that  the  appraisal  of  the  school  property  in  any  district  or  the  amount 
to  be  remitted,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  that  has  been  actually  raised 
by  taxation  in  such  district  for  such  property ;  and  provided,  further, 
that  any  money  or  property,  held  in  trust  by  virtue  of  any  gift,  devise 
or  bequest,  for  the  benefit  of  any  school  district  now  existing,  shall 
hereafter  continue  to  be  held  and  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  purpose,  according  to  the  terms  thereof. 

Sect.  3.  The  corporate  powers  and  liabilities  of  any  school  district 
abolished  by  this  act,  shall  continue  and  remain  for  the  purposes 
expressed  in  section  six,  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  General  Statutes. 

Sect.  4.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Sect.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
March  24,  1869. 

[Chap.  423.] 
An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  to  abolish  the  School  District  System. 
Be  it  enacted,  cfc,  as  follows : 

Sect.  1.  Union  districts  and  contiguous  school  districts  in  adjoin- 
ing towns  are  hereby  abolished. 

Sect.  2.  Each  town  in  which  any  school-house  belonging  to  such 
union  or  contiguous  district  is  located  shall  forthwith  take  possession 
of  the  same,  with  the  land,  apparatus,  and  other  property  owned  and 
used  by  such  district. 

Sect.  3.  The  boards  of  selectmen  of  the  several  towns  out  of 
which  any  such  union  or  contiguous  districts  are  formed,  shall  forth- 
with appraise  the  said  property,  and  shall  determine  what  proportion 
thereof  is  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  said  several  towns  residing  in 
said  district.  If  the  said  several  boards  of  selectmen  shall  not  agree 
in  their  said  appraisal,  or  apportionment,  the  same  shall  be  determined 
by  the  county  commissioners  for  the  county  in  which  either  one  of 
said  towns  is  located  to  whom  application  is  first  made,  and  the  de- 
cision of  said  county  commissioners  shall  be  final. 
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Sect.  4.  Whenever  any  town  shall  take  possession  of  said  property 
a  tax  shall  at  the  next  annual  assessment  thereafter  be  levied  upon  the 
whole  town,  equal  to  the  amount  of  said  appraisal ;  and  there  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  tax-payers  of  such  district,  in  said  town,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  appraised  value  belonging  to  them ;  and  the  proportion 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  in  which  said  property  is 
not  located  shall  be  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  such  town,  and  the  same 
shall  be  remitted  to  the  tax-payers  of  said  town  belonging  to  said 
district. 

Sect.  5.  Section  two  of  chapter  one  hundred  and  ten  of  the  acts 
of  the  present  year  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  therefrom  the  words 
"  provided  that  the  appraisal  of  the  school  property  in  any  district,  or 
the  amount  to  be  remitted,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  that  has  been 
actually  raised  by  taxation  in  such  district  for  such  property." 

Sect.  6.  Towns  in  which  school  districts  have  been  abolished 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  act  to  which  this  act  is  in  ad- 
dition, or  during  the  present  year,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
three  of  chapter  thirty-nine  of  the  General  Statutes,  shall  respectively 
assume  and  pay  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  such  districts,  and  the 
amount  of  such  debts  and  liabilities  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  to  be  remitted  by  such  town. 

Sect.  7.  The  provisions  of  section  five  of  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  town  that  has  already  taken  possession  of  its  school  district 
property  and  appraised  the  same,  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  one 
hundred  and  ten  of  the  acts  of  the  present  year,  unless  such  town 
shall  vote  to  re-appraise  such  property  at  a  meeting  duly  held  for  that 
purpose. 

Sect.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
June  21,  1869. 

Although  directly  affecting  probably  less  than  one-third  part  of 
the  population  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
this  legislation  is  unequalled  in  importance  by  any  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  relates  for  a  long  period  of  years.  For  thirty  years, 
at  least,  the  leading  writers  and  speakers  had  regarded  the  so- 
called  district  system  as  an  unfortunate  interpolation  into  the 
Public  School  system  of  the  State,  and  had  earnestly  pleaded  for 
its  eradication.  Every  Secretary,  every  Agent,  and,  so  far  as  I 
am  informed,  every  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  views  before  entering  upon  their  special 
work,  speedily  became  convinced  that  the  system  was  an  obstacle 
in  the  pathway   of   improvement,   and    strongly   advocated   its 

15 
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removal.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  opinions  thus  formed  and 
expressed  gained  possession  of  the  public,  till  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  had  voluntarily  abolished  the  district 
system,  and  very  few  remained  to  advocate  its  continuance. 
Through  that  dislike  of  change,  and  love  of  that  which  has  come 
down  from  the  past,  by  which  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth, 
more  strongly,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  other  State,  show  their 
English  descent,  and  also  through  some  vague  apprehension  that 
there  would  come  with  change  some  loss  of  privileges,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  towns  adhered  to  the  system,  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  its  overthrow,  to  so  large  an 
extent,  and  even  refusing  to  be  taught  by  the  successful  experi- 
ments of  those  who 'had  adopted  better  modes  of  organization. 

But  the  time  for  a  general  movement  seemed  to  have  come. 
By  a  provision  of  the  General  Statutes,  the  towns  in  which  the 
"  district  system "  still  existed,  were  required  to  vote,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  1869,  directly  upon  the  question  of  its  abolish- 
ment. Moreover,  by  one  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
1866,  its  distributive  share  of  the  annual  income  of  the  school 
fund  would  be  withheld  from  any  town  which  refused  to  abolish 
the  system  at  that  time. 

In  this  juncture,  a  distinguished  and  venerable  member  of  the 
senate  from  the  county  of  Plymouth,  who  had  had  a  long  and 
painful  experience  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  system  in  the  town 
where  he  resided,  introduced  an  Order  looking  to  its  entire 
removal  without  any  consultation  with  or  suggestion  from  any 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  of  its  officers. 

This  Order  was  duly  referred  to  the  joint  standing  committee 
of  both  houses  on  Education.  After  a  protracted  and  careful 
deliberation,  the  committee  unanimously  reported  to  the  house 
of  representatives  a  bill  to  abolish  the  district  system  wherever 
it  continued  to  exist  in  the  Commonwealth.  This  bill  was 
accompanied  by  a  brief,  but  clear  and  forcible  statement  of  the 
reasons  which  had  determined  the  action  of  the  committee. 

This  report,  drawn  by  Henry  Chase,  Esq.,  of  Watertown,  a 
life-long  and  successful  teacher,  I  ask  permission  to  print  in  this 
connection,  as  an  admirable  statement  of  facts  and  reasons  bear- 
ing on  this  subject,  and  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  most 
important  legislation  relating  to  our  Public  Schools  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.     It  is  as  follows  :— 
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House  of  Eepresentatives,  March  3,  1869. 
The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Order  of 
Gershom  B.  Weston,  for  abolishing  the  school  district  system  of  the 
Commonwealth,  respectfully  submit  the  following  Report : — 

The  comparative  advantages  of  the  municipal  and  the  district  sys- 
tems is  a  question  which  has  been  long  agitated  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  which  demands  special  consideration  at  the  present  time.  Previ- 
ous to  the  year  1789  but  one  system  was  known  under  either  colonial 
or  provincial  legislation. 

By  Acts  of  1642, 1647, 1654  and  1683  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
and  by  Acts  of  1663,  1670  and  1677,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
together  with  Acts  of  the  provincial  period,  the  several  towns  were 
required  to  take  such  measures  as  should  secure  to  all  children  con- 
tained therein  the  means  of  acquiring  a  respectable  education. 

In  chapter  19  of  the  Acts  of  1789  occurs  the  following: — 

"And  whereas,  by  means  of  the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  several  towns  and  districts  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  children 
and  youth  cannot  be  collected  in  any  one  place  for  their  insti-uction, 
and  it  has  thence  become  expedient  that  the  towns  and  districts,  in 
the  circumstances  aforesaid,  should  be  divided  into  separate  districts 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid, — 

"  Be  it  enacted :  Sect.  2.  That  the  several  towns  and  districts  in 
this  Commonwealth  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered, 
in  town  meetings  to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  to  determine  and 
define  the  limits  of  school  districts  within  their  towns  and  districts 
respectively." 

The  design  of  this  enactment  is  shown  in  the  preamble,  and  was 
simply  to  enable  "  the  children  and  youth  "  who  "  cannot  be  collected 
in  any  one  place  for  their  instruction "  more  conveniently  to  attend 
school. 

The  Act  gave  to  these  districts  no  powers,  and  imposed  on  them  no 
duties.  The  entire  managements  of  the  schools  was,  as  before,  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  towns.  By  Act  of  1800,  however,  "the 
selectmen  were  authorized  to  issue  warrants  for  district  meetings ;  the 
voters  were  authorized  to  choose  a  clerk,  raise  money  for  the  erection 
and  repair  of  school-houses  and  the  purchase  of  the  necessary 
'  utensils ;'  and  the  assessors  of  the  respective  towns  were  required  to 
assess  such  sums  of  money  as  might  be  voted  by  the  several  districts." 

In  1817  "school  districts  were  made  corporations  in  name,  and 
authorized  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  empowered  to  hold,  in  fee  simple 
or  otherwise,  real  or  personal  estate  for  the  use  of  the  schools."  In 
1827,  for  the  first  time,  "  districts  were  authorized  to  elect  prudential 
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committees,  to  whom  were  confided  the  care  of  the  houses  and  the  im- 
portant trust  of  selecting  and  contracting  with  teachers." 

Other  laws  concerning  the  relations  between  towns  and  districts 
were  enacted  from  time  to  time,  till  the  district  system  attained  its 
present  form,  which  is  most  concisely  shown  in  the  39th  chapter  of 
the  General  Statutes. 

The  first  question  to  be  considered,  is  whether  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  the  schools  that  the  territory  of  the  town  should  be  thus  divided 
by  fixed  lines,  and  the  school-houses  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  districts. 

When  these  divisions  were  first  made  and  the  school-houses  located, 
it  was  done  to  meet  a  want  which  was  then  felt,  and  the  arrangement 
was  such  as  best  to  accommodate  the  children  as  the  people  were  then 
situated.  But  the  state  of  things  is  greatly  changed  in  this  Common- 
wealth since  these  district  lines  were  drawn,  and  in  no  respect,  per- 
haps, is  there  greater  change  than  in  the  location  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  population  has  increased  many  fold,  the  manufacturing  interest 
has  been  developed,  which  demands,  not  like  agriculture,  a  population 
scattered  evenly  over  the  country,  but  a  concentration  at  those  very 
points  which  agriculture  left  most  thinly  inhabited.  School-houses, 
which,  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  accommodated  the  greatest  num- 
ber, now  accommodate  the  least,  and  yet  their  position,  together  with 
that  of  the  district  boundaries,  remains  the  same ;  for  although  section 
1,  chapter  39  of  the  General  Statutes  provides  that  towns  may  be 
"  districted  anew  not  oftener  than  once  in  ten  years,"  yet  individual 
interest  and  mutual  jealousy  practically  prevent  any  reconstruction 
without  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  system. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  many  of  the  schools  are  very  small, 
while  a  few  are  exceedingly  large,  it  being  impossible  to  equalize  them 
under  the  district  system. 

Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  in  his  Report  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1852,  gives  the  following  statistics  on  this  point : — 

"According  to  the  returns  of  1849,  there  are  25  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts whose  highest  average  attendance  is  only  five  pupils,  205 
whose  highest  average  attendance  is  only  ten,  546  in  which  it  is  only 
fifteen,  1,009  where  it  is  only  twenty,  and  1,456  where  it  is  only 
twenty-five." 

Again :  According  to  the  returns  already  referred  to,  there  were  in 
the  State  in  1849,— 

27  schools  in  which  the  whole  attendance  was  over        .         .         120 
47  "  "  "  "  110 

67  "  "  «  "  100 
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113  schools  in  which  the  whole  attendance  was  over  .         .           90 

188            "                    "                    "                  "  80 

334            "                    "                    «                  "  70 

746            "                    "                    «                  «  60 

Such  was  the  inequality  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  present  Secretary 
of  the  Board  affirms  that  it  has  been  growing  worse  ever  since,  and 
was  never  before  so  great  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  support  of  so  many  small  schools  necessarily  involves  a  waste- 
ful expenditure  of  money,  and  although  the  people  in  most  instances 
tax  themselves  nobly  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the  terms  of 
school  are  short, — seldom  more  than  six  months  in  a  year,  and  fre- 
quently less.  Consequent  upon  this,  there  results  the  employment  of 
teachers  inexperienced  and  inefficient,  who  are  willing  to  "keep  school" 
cheap.  These  teachers  seldom  remain  more  than  one  term  in  the 
school,  and  this  constant  change  precludes  all  possibility  of  any  sys- 
tematic method  of  instruction.  There  being  but  one  school  in  a  dis- 
trict, there  is  no  opportunity  for  grading,  and  pupils  of  all  ages  and 
attainments,  from  the  Alphabet  to  Algebra,  are  found  in  the  same 
school,  and  demanding  the  assistance  of  a  single  teacher.  The  num- 
ber of  recitations  in  such  a  school  is  necessarily  very  great — frequently 
more  than  thirty  in  a  day — so  that  even  with  the  best  of  teachers 
there  is  no  time  for  instruction,  the  whole  being  consumed  in  "  hearing 
lessons." 

But  the  inequality  in  the  size  of  schools,  as  shown  by  these  sta- 
tistics, is  an  injury  to  them  in  another  way. 

The  money  for  the  "  support  of  schools  "  is  raised  by  equal  tax  on 
the  polls  and  property  of  the  whole  town  and  apportioned  to  the 
several  districts,  on  any  plan  which  the  voters  in  town  meeting  shall 
determine. 

Various  plans  have  been  adopted,  but  while  the  schools  are  so  un- 
equal in  size,  any  plan  of  distributing  the  "  school  money  "  must  work 
unfairly  in  practice. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  school  committee 
of  Wrentham,  as  follows : — 

"At  present,  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 
ranges  from  6  to  73  in  the  several  districts.  The  $5,000  granted  for 
educational  purposes  is  to  be  distributed  among  our  twenty  schools, 
which  are  made  up  of  630  children  of  the  above  ages.  An  equal  dis- 
tribution would  give  each  child  g-£g  of  $5,000  =  $7.93  -4-  Per  scholar; 
and  the  district  of  6  scholars  would  have  $47.58,  and  the  district  of 
73  scholars  would  have  $578.89.  If  we  divide  by  the  twenty  schools, 
each  school  would  receive  $250.     This  last  apportionment  gives  each 
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child  in  the  small  district  $41.66  +,  while  the  child  in  the  large  one 
gets  only  $3.42  +.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  to  be  impossible 
to  give  each  child  an  equal  amount  of  instruction  with  the  same 
amount  of  money  to  be  used  in  the  district  where  the  child  happens 
to  be,  with  our  present  mode  of  expending  the  money." 

Again,  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire  absence  of  all  apparatus,  maps, 
charts  and  books  of  reference,  the  houses  themselves  in  which  the 
schools  are  taught,  are  many  of  them  in  a  most  miserable  and  dilapi- 
dated condition,  a  disgrace  to  the  State.  And  yet  while  they  can  be 
possibly  used  for  school  purposes,  the  residents  in  the  district  refuse 
to  tax  themselves  to  erect  new  ones,  and  the  town  is  unwilling  to 
compel  them  to  do  so,  especially  now  that  it  is  so  uncertain  how  long 
the  district  system  may  continue.  The  condition  of  many  of  these 
houses  is  shown  by  the  following  facts : — 

Of  the  towns  which  have  not  abolished  the  district  system,  there 
are  thirty  in  which  the  estimated  value  of  all  the  school-houses,  232 
in  number,  is  $51,700,  being  an  average  of  $222.41  for  each  house.  In 
but  six  of  these  towns  is  the  average  value  $300,  while  in  nine  it  is 
less  than  $200,  and  in  four  less  than  $100,  the  entire  value  of  the 
school -houses  in  one  town  (four  in  number,)  being  only  $125. 

Another  unfortunate  feature  of  the  district  system  is  the  election  of 
prudential  committees. 

By  section  16  of  chapter  38  of  the  General  Statutes,  "  Every  town 
shall,  at  the  annual  meeting,  choose  by  written  ballot,  a  board  of 
school  committee,  which  shall  have  the  general  charge  and  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  public  schools  in  town."  The  duties  are  defined 
in  subsequent  sections,  and  are  well  known.  The  provision  for  the 
election  of  prudential  committees  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Now 
the  plan  of  intrusting  the  care  of  the  schools  to  one  committee,  and 
that  of  the  houses  in  which  those  schools  are  kept  to  another,  the 
teacher  being  employed  by  one  committee,  and  examined,  accepted  or 
rejected  and  paid  by  another,  would  seem  to  be  ingeniously  contrived 
to  secure  clashing,  misunderstanding  and  discord;  and  so  it  proves, 
even  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  questions  which 
come  up  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  decision  arises  from  this  cause. 
Men  are  elected  as  prudential  committee  because  it  is  their  "turn,"— 
frequently  much  against  the  interests  of  the  district,  and  sometimes 
with  special  reference  to  private  ends.  It  is  so  late,  in  many  instances, 
before  this  committee  is  chosen,  that  all  the  most  desirable  teachers 
are  already  secured,  and  the  superintending  committee  are  compelled 
to  accept  either  an  incompetent  teacher  or  a  quarrel  with  the  pru- 
dential committee,  and  perhaps  the  whole  district. 
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The  question  will  naturally  arise,  Why  has  not  a  system  fraught 
with  so  many  evils  been  long  since  abolished  by  mutual  consent  ? 

The  reasons  are  mainly  two.  First,  aversion  to  change;  and, 
secondly,  the  idea  that  these  districts  are  "  miniature  democracies,"  in 
which  the  people  possess  certain  vested  rights,  of  which  usurpation 
alone  can  deprive  them. 

The  answer  to  the  first — the  aversion  to  change — is  found  in  that 
march  of  progress  which  in  everything  else  discards  the  old  when  the 
new  is  better. 

In  answer  to  the  second  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  to  give  im- 
plies the  power  to  take  away,  and  that  the  highest  end  of  government 
is  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  shall  result  in  the  greatest  good 
to  all. 

In  regard  to  the  "miniature  democracies,"  it  has  been  well  said  of 
the  town,  "  This  is  indeed  a  true  democracy.  It  is  the  unit  of  our 
political  system.     All  below  it  is  fragmentary  and  incomplete." 

Concerning  the  "  vested  rights,"  what  are  the  facts  ?  A  district  is  a 
portion  of  the  territory  of  a  town,  together  with  the  inhabitants  resid- 
ing thereon,  determined  by  vote  of  the  town,  and  existing  at  the 
option  of  the  same. 

It  has  power,  unless  the  town  otherwise  determine,  to  provide  a 
house  and  proper  accommodations  for  the  school ;  and  if  in  such  case 
it  fail  to  do  so,  the  town  may  do  it,  and  tax  the  members  of  the  dis- 
trict to  defray  the  expense. 

It  has  power  to  choose  a  committee,  if  the,  town  permit,  and  that 
committee  may  purchase  fuel  for  the  school,  and  select  a  teacher,  whom 
the  town  committee  may  either  accept  or  reject,  and  the  teacher  when 
placed  in  the  school-room  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  town. 

The  rights  of  the  districts  are  all  conferred  by  the  town,  and  held  at 
its  will  and  pleasure,  even  while  the  districts  remain,  and  the  districts 
themselves  may  at  any  time  be  abolished  by  the  same  powers. 

Even  the  right  to  hold  property  is  defined  in  vol.  97  Mass.  Reports, 
page  426,  as  follows : — 

"  The  property  is  held  by  the  district,  not  for  its  own  corporate  use, 
nor  the  use  of  its  inhabitants,  as  property,  but  as  a  means  for  perform- 
ance of  an  important  function  of  public  service.  The  responsibility 
of  this  public  service  is  upon  the  town." 

There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  longer  con- 
tinuance of  this  system  in  the  State.  It  opposes  the  improvement  of 
our  schools,  while  it  increases  the  expense  of  their  support.  Legis- 
lation has  for  several  years  looked  to  its  abolition,  providing  therefor 
in  section  4  of  chapter  39  of  the  General  Statutes. 
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Provision  was  made  in  1866  for  the  benefit  of  such  feeble  districts 
as  have  been  alluded  to,  by  the  distribution  of  seventy-five  dollars 
equally  among  all  the  towns,  whether  large  or  small,  but  "  provided, 
that  after  the  distribution  of  said  moiety  of  income  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  no  city  or  town  in  which  the  district 
system  exists,  shall  receive  the  seventy-five  dollars  herein  specifically 
appropriated." 

The  towns  are  fully  shown,  by  statute,  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
when  they  shall,  as  they  "  may  at  any  time  abolish  the  school  districts 
therein,"  and  indeed  to  such  an  extent  has  this  been  already  done,  that 
less  than  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  State  still  retain  the  dis- 
trict system. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  long 
labored  most  earnestly  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  municipal  system, 
and  in  more  than  forty  of  the  school  reports  of  the  last  year  the  com- 
mittee speak  at  length  on  this  subject,  and,  without  exception,  either 
congratulate  their  fellow-citizens  on  having  abolished  the  district  sys- 
tem, or  urge  them  so  to  do. 

The  Committee  report  the  accompanying  Bill.     Per  order. 

Henry  Chase,  for  the  Committee. 

After  ample  discussion  and  several  days  of  delay,  at  the  request 
of  members  who  desired  to  consult  their  constituents,  the  bill 
passed  the  House  with  only  nine  votes  in  the  negative,  and  after- 
wards the  Senate  without  a  dissenting  voice. 

An  amendment,  adopted  in  the  House  without  due  considera- 
tion of  its  effect,  led  to  the  passage  of  a  supplementary  bill, 
which  is  given  above. 

Thus,  by  one  wise  and  most  beneficent  act,  was  removed  from 
our  school  system  that  which  had  long  been  regarded  by  the  great 
body  of  intelligent  observers  and  laborers  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, as  more  than  all  things  else  standing  in  the  pathway  of  prog- 
ress. It  was  indeed  a  stumbling  block  and  an  offence.  Being 
happily  removed,  the  way  is  opened  for  the  people  of  the  towns 
where  it  existed  to  enter  upon  a  judicious  course  of  action  for 
the  improvement  of  their  schools  and  the  better  education  of  their 
children,  with  the  assurance  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  those  towns  which  had  voluntarily  abolished  the 
district  system. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  by  letter  and  otherwise,  as  to 
the  methods  of  procedure  under  the  bill,  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the   towns,  and  especially  of  the  school  committees,  I  issued  a 
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circular  containing  a  brief  statement  of  the  law  on  these  several 
points,  as  found  in  the  statutes  and  judicial  decisions  ;  also  a 
copy  of  the  Act,  and  its  legal  effect  upon  the  rights  of  property 
in  the  towns  and  school  districts. 

Inasmuch  as  the  letters  of  inquiry  almost  daily  received  at  the 
office,  as  well  as  statements  of  opinion  found  in  many  of  the 
annual  reports,  show  that  no  small  misapprehension  still  exists  in 
relation  to  the  distinctive  rights  and  duties  both  of  towns  and  of 
"school  committees,  and  especially  because  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  report  of  the  Board,  containing  Mr.  Boutwell's  valuable 
exposition  of  the  school  laws,  is  out  of  print,  I  propose  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  statement  with  respect  to  them. 

Duties  of  Towns. 

And,  first,  what  are  the  duties  of  the  towns  ? 

The  general  duty,  as  defined  by  the  statute,  is  to  make  pro- 
vision for  maintaining,  during  a  period  of  "  at  least  six  months  in 
each  year"  "  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  instruction  o 
all  the  children  who  may  legally  attend  "  by  a  person  of  "  com- 
petent ability  "  in  the  common  branches  of  learning ;  and,  when 
the  number  of  families  in  the  town  is  not  less  than  five  hundred, 
to  maintain  a  school  of  a  higher  grade,  known  as  a  High  School, 
for  ten  months  in  the  year.     (Gen.  Stats.,  chap.  38,  sects.  1,  2.) 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  this  requirement  is  that  each 
one  of  the  "  sufficient  number "  of  schools  shall  be  kept  six 
months.  The  law  is  not  obeyed  by  keeping  one  school  eight 
months,  and  another  four,  so  that  the  average  time  may  be  six 
months.  The  law  guarantees  equal  opportunity  to  every  child  in 
the  town,  of  six  months'  attendance  upon  school. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  town  to  "  provide  and  maintain  a  sufficient 
number  of  school-houses,  properly  furnished  and  conveniently 
located  "  for  the  schools,  and  they  may  determine  the  location  of 
such  school-houses  at  a  "  meeting  legally  called  "  for  the  purpose. 
(G.  S.,  chap.  38,  sects.  36,  37.) 

The  determination  of  the  number,  the  location,  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  school  buildings,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
responsible  duties  which  the  town  is  required  to  discharge.  On 
the  judicious  performance  of  this  duty  depend  the  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  more  largely  than  is  generally  supposed. 
If  their  number  be  unduly  increased,  not  only  are  heavy  and 
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unnecessary  burdens  of  taxation  entailed  upon  the  town,  but 
the  schools  themselves,  being  too  small  to  admit  of  grading,  or 
even  of  proper  classification,  fail  to  inspire,  either  in  teacher  or 
pupils,  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  are  essential  to  success, 
and  accomplish  but  little  good. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  large  numbers  of  our  towns, 
the  excessive  and  unwise  multiplication  of  their  schools  has  been 
the  prolific  source  of  most  of  the  evils  which  have  furnished  the 
standing  topics  of  eloquent  and  piteous  complaint  and  exhortation- 
in  the  annual  reports  of  town  committees. 

To  this  cause  more  than  to  any  other  must  be  charged  ill-con- 
structed, unsightly,  uncomfortable  school-houses  alike  repulsive 
to  the  taste  and  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  children ;  poorly 
paid  and  therefore  poorly  educated  and  incompetent  teachers; 
the  indifference  and  neglect  of  parents ;  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance and  truancy. 

And  if  these  stumbling-blocks  are  ever  to  be  removed,  it  will 
be  done,  not  by  complaints  and  exhortations  however  earnest  and 
eloquent,  but  by  calm,  considerate  and  united  efforts  to  remove 
the  cause. 

When  such  efforts  are  made,  the  number  of  schools  will  be 
diminished  at  least  one-half,  old  locations,  which  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  centres  of  population,  will  be  abandoned,  and  new 
ones  will  be  selected,  not  so  much  by  the  aid  of  Gunter's  chain 
and  the  tape-line,  as  by  that  of  eyes  searching  for  a  spot  of 
beauty,  of  quiet,  and  of  shelter  from  the  winds  of  winter  and  the 
fierce  rays  of  summer.  The  phrase  "  conveniently  located  "  will 
have  an  enlarged  and  improved  meaning.  It  will  suggest  not  so 
much  equi-distance  from  the  door  of  each  dwelling  as  convenience 
of  occupancy.  The  unsightly  tenements  of  the  past,  planted  in 
the  dismal  swamp  or  on  the  bleak  hill-side,  will  give  place  to 
buildings  with  ample  rooms,  tasteful  proportions,  and  with  such 
arrangements  for  light,  heat,  ventilation  and  physical  comfort,  as 
wise  and  intelligent  forethought  shall  suggest. 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion,  which  every  year's  observation 
has  amply  confirmed,  that  any  considerable  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  Public  Schools  in  a  majority  of  our  rural  towns, 
was  wholly  out  of  the  question,  until  a  thorough  reorganization 
of  them  had  been  effected  in  the  line  of  direction  which  I  have 
indicated.     So  long  as  the  districts  remained,  any  reorganization 
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was  a  sheer  impossibility.  Happily,  these  obstacles  are  removed. 
The  way  is  open ;  and  it  remains  for  the  people,  with  due  caution 
and  prudence,  yet  with  a  full  purpose  to  devise  and  execute  better 
things  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  a  difficult  one,  especially  in  the 
towns  having  a  large  territory  with  a  sparse  population.  Yet 
patient  and  dispassionate  effort  will  find  the  wise  solution.  It 
has  done  so  in  large  numbers  of  towns,  and  their  example  may 
be  profitably  studied. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  school  system  of  a  town  is  an 
organization,  a  whole  of  which  the  separate  schools  are  parts ; 
and  that  the  perfection  of  the  organization  results  from  the  per- 
fection and  the  just  inter-dependence  of  the  parts.  This  obvious 
truth  should  enter  into  every  plan  of  reconstruction. 

Let,  then,  a  large  committee  of  the  wisest  and  best  citizens,  who 
shall  represent  the  different  localities  and  interests  of  the  town,  be 
selected,  who  shall  look  over  the  whole  ground,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  and  the  prospective  wants  of  the  different  sections 
and  of  the  whole,  and  present  a  plan  to  the  town  which  shall 
embrace  the  number  and  location  of  the  schools  to  be  supported, 
and  the  style  and  character  of  school-houses  to  be  provided 
either  by  repairing  the  old  or  erecting  new  ones,  and  the  probable 
cost  of  each,  having  regard  in  each  case  to  the  convenience  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  good  of  the  whole  town.  If  such  a  plan 
be  judiciously  made,  and  meet  with  the  acceptance  of  the  town, 
the  work  of  improvement  should  begin  where  the  need  is  most 
pressing,  and  be  carried  out  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  as  the 
wants  and  financial  condition  of  the  town  may  determine. 

The  actual  experience  of  the  towns  having  the  best  systems  of 
schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  fully  vindicates  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  this  method  of  procedure.  Not  only  are  the  school-houses 
to  be  properly  built  and  kept  in  repair,  but  they  are  also  to  be 
properly  furnished  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
scholars. 

This  requirement  of  the  statutes  is  too  often  sadly  disregarded. 
Too  often  seats  and  desks  have  been  means  of  torture  and  deform- 
ity rather  than  of  convenience.  The  seats  are  often  too  high  or 
too  low,  and  too  near  or  too  far  from  the  desks,  thus  causing 
curvature  of  the  spine,  crooked  limbs,  and  shortened  vision. 
Admirably  constructed  school  chairs  and  desks  can  be  procured 
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at  so  cheap  rates,  that  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse  for  retaining 
the  rude  and  antiquated  "  benches  and  counters  "  which  were 
once  endured  because  no  better  were  known. 

Moreover,  no  school-house  can  be  said  to  be  "properly  fur- 
nished "  which  is  not  well  supplied  with  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  branches  of  study  which  are  to  be  taught  in  it. 
Of  these  the  blackboard  is  first  and  always  the  most  important. 
This  should  cover  every  available  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
school-room  not  filled  by  doors  and  windows.  The  properly  fur- 
nished school-house  will  also  have  outline  maps  and  charts,  a 
terrestrial  globe,  a  tape-line  marked  for  feet  and  links,  or,  better 
still,  Gunter's  chain,  the  foot-rule,  the  yard-stick,  and  other  meas- 
ures of  length,  as  well  as  those  of  capacity.  On  its  shelves  will 
be  found  books  of  reference,  the  dictionary,  gazetteer,  &c.  With 
these  simple  means  of  illustration,  which  may  be  procured  at  a 
small  cost,  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  be  doubled  in  value  ; 
while  to  withhold  them  is  to  verify  the  saying  of  the  wise  man — 
"  there  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty." 

We  build  and  furnish  our  dwellings,  our  churches,  our  public 
halls,  shops,  warehouses  and  manufactories  —  everything  but 
school-houses — with  a  manifest,  and  generally  a  wise  reference  to 
their  uses.  When  the  same  common  sense  shall  be  generally 
exercised  in  school-house  architecture  and  furnishing,  a  most 
wonderful  improvement  will  become  visible  in  very  numerous 
and  very  large  portions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th  sections  of  chapter  88  General  Stat- 
utes, give  the  authority  to  any  two  adjacent  towns,  having  each 
less  than  five  hundred  families,  to  form  a  union  district  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  High  School,  and  fully  define  the 
method  of  exercising  such  authority. 

Great  benefits  would  accrue  to  many  of  the  small  towns  which 
are  favorably  situated,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege 
accorded  by  this  provision  of  law. 

In  addition  to  building,  repairing  and  furnishing  school-houses, 
there  remains  the  important  duty  of  raising  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct amount  for  the  support  of  schools, — that  is,  for  teachers' 
salaries,  fuel  and  the  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,  also  for 
superintendence. 

In  determining  this  amount,  there  are  two  important  consid- 
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erations.  The  first  relates  to  the  length  of  the  schools ;  the 
second  to  the  character  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed.  The 
statutes  speak  of  both.  The  schools  must  be  kept  at  least  six 
months,  or  twenty-four  weeks.  This  is  the  minimum.  Failing  in 
this,  the  town  loses  its  share  of  the  annual  income  of  the  school 
fund,  and  is  also  liable  to  indictment  and  heavy  fine. 

The  average  length  of  the  Public  Schools  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  eight  months  and  four  days ;  but  in  very  many  towns,  twenty- 
four  weeks  are  fixed  as  the  maximum  length  of  their  schools, 
and  in  some,  I  regret  to  say,  there  is  a  failure  to  reach  even  this 
brief  period. 

Few  of  our  youth  attend  the  Public  School  after  the  age  of 
fifteen  years,  and  none  should  attend  before  the  age  of  six.  Thus, 
for  the  vast  majority  there  are  but  nine,  or,  at  farthest,  ten  years 
of  school-life.  Into  the  intervening  and  quickly-passing  years  is 
crowded  the  momentous  business  of  training  the  intellect  and 
forming  the  character  of  the  future  citizen  of  the  State.  And  for 
too  many  these  years  are  cut  short.  If  the  object  in  keeping  the 
schools  be  the  adequate  preparation  of  childhood  for  the  duties  of 
manhood,  and  not  a  mere  obedience  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  eight 
months  of  school  time  in  each  year  cannot  be  regarded  as  too 
long  a  period.  . 

Now  if  there  be  but  six  months  of  school  time,  divided  into 
two  short  terms,  with  wide  intervals  between,  how  meagre  must 
be  the  preparation  which  they  will  give  to  childhood  for  the 
duties  of  life.  Surely,  if  the  object  be  to  educate  their  children, 
and  not  simply  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  law,  the  average  period 
of  eight  months  will  not  be  regarded  as  too  long. 

Many  of  the  towns  in  the  country  make  provision  for  three 
terms  of  eleven  or  twelve  weeks  in  the  year,  and  this  is  doubtless 
the  best  arrangement  which  such  towns  can  adopt. 

Upon  the  second  consideration,  which  relates  to  the  character 
of  the  teachers  to  be  employed,  I  shall  make  a  few  suggestions 
under  another  head. 

Another  duty  of  the  towns  is,  to  choose  by  ballot,  at  the  annual 
meeting,  a  "  board  of  school  committee  which  shall  have  the 
general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools  in 
town."  "  Said  board  shall  consist  of  any  number  of  persons 
divisible  by  three,  which  said  town  has  decided  to  elect,  one  third 
thereof  to  be  elected  annually." 
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The  manner  of  enlarging  or  diminishing  this  number,  and  of 
filling  vacancies,  the  time  when  their  term  of  service  shall  begin 
and  close,  are  fully  set  forth  in  chapter  38,  sections  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  of  the  General  Statutes. 

No  other  officers  chosen  by  the  town  are  charged  with  such 
responsibilities,  and  clothed  with  so  large  discretionary  powers,  as 
the  school  committee.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  members.  Every  consideration  except  personal 
qualification  and  adaptation,  should  be  wholly  excluded  in  the 
selection.  Partisanship  in  politics  and  in  matters  of  religion, 
and  neighborhood  jealousies,  should  be  sacredly  excluded.  The 
business  of  education  is  too  sacred  and  of  too  high  import  to 
allow  of  their  unhallowed  intrusion.  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere 
congratulation,  as  well  as  of  justifiable  pride,  that  there  has  been 
so  little  of  partisanship  and  of  local  feuds  in  the  action  of  our 
towns  in  this  matter.  The  schools  have,  for  the  most  part,  been 
under  the  control  of  our  most  intelligent  and  trustworthy  citizens. 
Hence  have  come  their  general  efficiency  and  success.  The  expe- 
rience of  some  of  our  sister  States  proves  that  it  will  be  a  disas- 
trous day  for  our  school  system  which  shall  witness  its  engulf- 
ment  in  the  fierce  vortex  of  political  or  religious  strife. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  towns  to  maxe  suitable  by-laws,  with  suit- 
able penalties,  relating  to  habitual  truants  from  school,  and  also 
concerning  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years, 
who  do  not  attend  school  at  all  but  are  found  in  the  streets  or 
public  places,  without  lawful  occupation  and  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  to  appoint  at  each  annual  meeting  three  or  more  per- 
sons to  execute  said  by-laws  known  as  truant  officers.  (Laws  of 
1862,  chap.  207  ;  Gen.  Stats.,  chap.  42,  sects.  5,  7  and  8.) 

The  cities  and  towns  are  also  authorized  to  make  like  by-laws 
relating  to  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  "  are  suffered 
to  be  growing  up  without  salutary  parental  control  and  education, 
and  exposed  to  lead  idle  and  dissolute  lives,"  "  by  reason  of  the 
neglect,  crime,  drunkenness  or  other  vices  of  parents,  or  from 
orphanage,"  and  to  give  the  execution  of  said  by-laws  to  the 
truant  officers,  or  to  others  specially  appointed.  (Chapter  283, 
Laws  of  1866.) 

The  towns  with  a  population  chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture 
have,  happily,  little  need  of  such  laws ;  but  other  towns  and  the 
cities  where  large  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establishments 
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are  situated,  attract  numerous  ignorant,  if  not  vicious  families, 
whose  children  demand  all  the  aid  which  a  faithful  execution  of 
these  laws  can  give. 

The  towns  may  appoint  special  agents  to  keep  the  school-houses 
in  repair,  to  provide  fuel  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  scholars,  or  make  the  selectmen  such 
agents.  If  no  special  provision  is  made  by  the  town,  these  duties 
must  be  performed  by  the  school  committee,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  except  in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 

Duties  and  Powers  of  School  Committees. 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  School  Committee,  "  unless  the  town 
otherwise  direct"  to  "keep  the  school-house  in  good  order;" 
"  procure  a  suitable  place  for  the  schools  when  there  is  no 
school-house  ;  and  provide  fuel  and  all  other  things  necessary  for 
the  comfort  of  the  scholars  therein  at  the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  expense  incurred  for  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  of  the  school- 
rooms, may  be  charged  to  the  sum  raised  for  the  support  of 
schools. 

The  expenses  of  repairs,  furniture,  &c,  should  not  be  paid 
from  that  fund,  but  by  such  other  means  as  the  town  may  provide. 

If  no  funds  are  provided,  still  it  should  not  prevent  the  repairs 
necessary  to  keep  the  houses  in  "  good  order,"  and  the  supply  of 
needful  furniture  and  fixtures,  the  expense  of  which  will  be  a 
proper  charge  upon  the  town. 

In  all  cases  the  school  committee  have  the  "  general  charge  and 
supervision"  of  the  school-houses,  "  so  far  as  relates  to  the  use  to 
which  the  same  may  be  appropriated"  (Chap.  88,  sects.  36  and 
40,  Gen.  Stats.) 

This  charge,  although  often  ignored,  is  one  of  no  small  impor- 
tance to  the  safety  of  the  property  and  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 
When  the  school-house  has  been  dedicated  to  its  proper  use  it 
should  not  be  diverted  from  that,  except  in  cases  of  the  most 
pressing  necessity,  and  of  these  none  are  so  competent  to  judge 
as  the  school  committee. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  "  select  and  contract  with 
the  teachers."  The  wise  selection  of  the  teachers  is  a  most 
responsible  and  delicate  task.  On  its  right  performance,  more 
than  on  all  besides,  depends  the  success  of  our  Public  Schools. 
Unless  the  teacher  possesses  "  competent  ability"  whatever  other 
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helps  there  may  be,  the  school  will  be  a  failure.  Hence  the 
directions  of  the  statute  are  explicit  and  full. 

The  committee  must  have  "full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  good  moral  character  of  the  candidate."  This  is  a  prelimin- 
ary and  most  vital  requirement.  With  full  satisfaction  on  this 
point,  the  next  step  is  to  ascertain  by  personal  examination  the 
qualifications  for  teaching  and  capacity  for  governing  schools. 

To  ascertain  whether  these  are  possessed,  and  in  what  degree, 
by  any  process  of  examination,  to  choose  the  right  tests,  and  so  to 
apply  them  as  to  gain  a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance,  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty.  Still,  something  can  be  done. 
Something  can  be  learned  of  the  mental  discipline  and  general 
culture  of  the  candidate,  of  his  knowledge  of  branches  to  be 
taught,  of  his  familiarity,  in  theory  at  least,  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  teaching,  and  of  governing ;  and  something  also  of 
his  notions  and  habits  of  order,  of  self-control,  of  his  love  for  and 
sympathy  with  the  child  nature, — in  a  word,  of  his  aptness  to 
teach. 

Satisfaction  on  these  points  should  be  had  as  the  preliminary 
steps  to  selecting  and  hiring'  a  teacher.  The  examination  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  fitness  should  always  precede,  and  not  follow, 
the  act  of  selecting  the  teacher,  as  was  the  universal  practice 
under  the  district  system. 

The  most  approved  practice  is  for  the  committee  to  give  public 
notice  of  a  day  when  they  will  meet  and  examine  all  those  who 
may  desire  employment  in  the  town  as  teachers.  In  this  way 
they  ascertain  the  comparative  fitness  of  those  examined,  and  the 
adaptation  of  each  to  any  one  of  the  different  schools  under  their 
charge,  and  make  their  selections  accordingly. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  committee  to  fix  upon  the  days  of  com- 
mencing and  closing  the  school  terms,  the  number  of  school-days 
in  each  week  and  the  hours  of  each  day ;  to  prescribe  the  duties 
of  the  teachers,  and  to  dismiss  them  whenever  they  think  proper. 
(Chap.  38,  sects.  23,  25.) 

The  contracts  made  by  the  committee  for  the  periods  during 
which  the  schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  kept,  and  for  the 
customary  time  beyond  that,  unless  they  are  closed  by  vote  of  the 
town  or  of  the  city  council,  as  the  case  may  be,  bind  the  town, 
even  though  the  appropriations  may  be  insufficient.  On  this 
point  the  supreme  court  has  spoken  twice  in  the  following  lan- 
guage :— 
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"  Towns  are  obliged  to  maintain  schools  for  certain  periods  during 
the  year,  and  the  committee  have  power  to  select  and  contract  with 
the  teachers.  For  the  time  during  which  the  towns  are  obliged  by- 
law to  keep  the  schools,  they  must  pay  such  salaries  as  may  be  con- 
tracted for  by  the  committee."     (4  Cush.  Rep.,  p.  603.) 

"  The  power  given  to  the  school  committee  to  contract  with  teachers 
necessarily  implies  and  includes  the  power  to  determine  their  salaries. 
And  in  so  doing,  they  are  not  restricted  to  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  by  the  city  council."  *  #  *  "The  selection  of  a 
teacher  depends  very  much  upon  the  amount  of  compensation  which 
can  be  offered  to  him.  If  the  city  council  could  establish  the  salary, 
it  could  thereby  greatly  narrow  the  range  of  choice,  or  even  indirectly 
prevent  the  possibility  of  obtaining  any  suitable  instructors.  The  city 
council  have  no  control  over  the  school  committee  in  this  respect,  ex- 
cept by  voting  to  close  a  school  after  it  has  been  kept  the  length  of 
time  required  by  law?''     (98  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  590.     1868.) 

By  these  decisions  the  school  committee  of  every  city  and  town 
is  clothed  with  full  power  to  pay  such  reasonable  salaries  as  will 
secure  a  teacher  of  competent  ability  for  each  established  school 
therein,  for  at  least  the  period  during  which  the  schools  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  kept. 

3.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  direct  what  test-books 
shall  be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  charge ;  to  procure,  at 
the  expense  of  the  city  or  town,  a  sufficient  supply,  and  make 
provision  for  furnishing  them  to  the  pupils  at  cost ;  to  supply,  at 
the  expense  of  the  town,  with  the  "  requisite  books  "  such  pupils 
as  they  shall  ascertain  not  to  be  furnished  therewith  by  their 
parents,  masters  or  guardians,  and  give  due  notice  thereof  to  the 
assessors  of  the  town  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
making  a  careful  examination,  to  visit  the  schools  at  or  near  the 
time  of  opening  and  closing,  and  once  a  month  during  the  session. 
(Chap.  38,  sects.  26,  28,  29,  30,  31.) 

They  shall  also  "  require  the  daily  reading  of  some  portion  of 
the  Bible,  without  written  note  or  oral  comment,  in  the  public 
schools,  but  they  shall  require  no  scholar  to  read  from  any  par- 
ticular version,  whose  parent  or  guardian  shall  declare  that  he 
has  conscientious  scruples  against  allowing  him  to  read  there- 
from, nor  shall  they  ever  direct  any  school-books  calculated  to 
favor  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians  to  be  pur- 
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chased  or  used  in  any  of  the  public  schools."     (Chap.  57  of  the 
laws  of  1862,  substituted  for  sect.  27  of  chap.  88.) 

The  examination  and  selection  of  text-books  is  a  most  difficult 
and  perplexing,  as  well  as  thankless  task,  and  I  fully  sympathize 
with  the  wish,  often  expressed,  that  they  might  be  wholly  relieved 
from  it.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  some  method  of 
relief  to  the  town  committees,  and  to  parents  will  be  devised. 

With  the  formidable  number  of  treatises,  in  single  volumes 
and  in  series  of  volumes  on  every  branch  of  study,  most  of  them 
plethoric  with  useless  matter  which  serves  only  to  perplex  and 
bewilder  the  youthful  mind,  now  crowding  for  admission  to  the 
Public  Schools,  and  with  the  hosts  of  zealous  and  indefatigable 
agents  of  the  great  publishing  houses, — whose  "  interviewing  "  skill 
defies  all  efforts  at  exclusion, — far  too  much  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  school  committees  is  attracted  towards  this  branch  of 
service,  to  the  neglect  of  more  important  ones. 

I  have  long  held  the  opinion  that  if  one-half  the  time  now 
painfully  and  conscientiously  spent  in  examining  text-books, 
were  employed  in  the  selection  of  competent  teachers,  and  in 
arranging  the  branches  of  study  by  them  into  simple,  natural  and 
orderly  topical  courses,  to  be  taught  with  the  aid  of  such  .natural 
objects,  and  such  illustrative  apparatus  as  may  be  obtained,  far 
better  results  would  be  secured  than  we  now  see.  Indeed,  a  good 
teacher  with  a  very  poor  text-book  is  far  more  to  be  desired,  than 
a  poor  teacher  with  the  best  book  which  learning  and  ingenuity 
can  prepare. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
opinion  will  generally  prevail ;  and  when  some  method  of  select- 
ing and  providing  text-books  will  be  devised  and  adopted  which 
will  relieve  committees  of  a  grievous  burden,  and  secure  such  a 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books  to  be  used  and  the  courses 
of  study  to  be  pursued  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  as  shall 
give  to  our  school  system  a  degree  of  harmonious  and  efficient 
action  not  hitherto  realized  with  us,  and  witnessed  only  in  the 
schools  of  the  most  favored  portions  of  Europe. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  committee  "  to  procure  at  the  expense 
of  the  town  such  apparatus,  books  of  reference,  and  other  means 
of  illustration  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  schools  under  their 
supervision,  in  accordance  with  appropriations  therefor  previously 
made."     For  this  purpose,  moreover,  full  power  is  given  them  by 
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the  statutes,  (chapter  36,  section  4,)  to  use  annually  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund  received  by  the  town. 
I  have  already,  under  another  head,  expressed  my  views  on  this 
subject,  and  will  only  further  say  that  so  long  as  a  single  school- 
house  under  their  charge  remains  unfurnished  with  the  neces- 
sary means  of  illustration,  and  the  committee  fail  to  use  the 
power  which  the  section  above  quoted  has  given  them  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  they  come  very  far  short  of  even  a  credit- 
able performance  of  their  duty.  To  deprive  the  school-house  and 
the  teacher  of  these  essential  aids,  and  at  the  same  time  to  require 
good  results,  is  but  acting  on  a  small  scale  the  part  of  the 
Egyptian  Pharaoh — it  is  requiring  the  full  tale  of  bricks  and 
withholding  the  straw. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  this  section  of  the  statute  places  the 
whole  income  of  the  school  fund  received  by  any  city  or  town 
under  the  sole  control  of  the  school  committee,  to  be  used  by 
them  in  such  manner  as  they  deem  best  for  the  support  of  the 
Public  Schools  therein,  with  the  exception  above  stated.^  They 
were  thus  able  to  do  something  towards  removing  the  inequalities 
which,  under  the  district  system,  arose  out  of  the  manner  of 
dividing  the  school  fund  raised  by  the  town  among  the  districts. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  division  no  longer  exists,  and  there  is  less 
need  for  such  an  application  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  and  also  of  the  deplorable  lack  of  "  books 
of  reference,  maps  and  apparatus"  for  the  use  of  many  hundreds, 
if  not  thousands  of  our  schools,  I  most  earnestly  recommend  that 
the  law  be  so  amended  as  to  authorize  the  school  committees  to 
use  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income 
of  the  school  fund  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  of  reference, 
&c. 

The  committee  "  have  the  general  charge  and  superintendence 
of  all  the  public  schools  in  town."  (Chapter  38,  section  16.)  By 
sections  7th  and  8th  of  the  same  chapter,  this  power  of  the  com- 
mittee is  extended  over  evening  schools  kept  for  adults.  This 
language  is  general  and  exceedingly  comprehensive.  Fortunately 
it  has  received  an  authoritative  judicial  construction.  The  su- 
preme court  has  decided  that  "  in  the  absence  of  express  legal 
provisions,  it  includes  the  power  of  determining  what  pupils  shall 
be  received  and  ivhat  pupils  rejected.  The  committee  may,  for 
good  cause,  determine  that  some  shall  not  be  received ;  as,  for 
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instance,  if  infected  with  any  contagious  disease,  or  if  the  pupil 
or  parent  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  regulations  necessary  to  the 
discipline  and  good  management  of  the  school."  (22  Pick.  Rep., 
p.  225.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  power  of  exclu- 
sion extends  to  cases  of  impurity  and  vice,  no  less  than  to  infec- 
tious diseases. 

Mr.  Boutwell,  in  commenting  on  this  power  of  excluding  from 
school,  says  :  "  The  rule  seems  to  be  this  :  the  committees  have 
power  to  protect  the  schools  from  the  presence  of  any  one  whose 
influence  would  be  injurious  to  the  whole,  and  subversive  of  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  their  establishment." 

In  another  case  the  court  say,  "  There  being  no  specific  direc- 
tion (that  is  by  statute)  how  schools  shall  be  organized;  how 
many  schools  shall  be  kept ;  what  shall  be  the  qualifications  for 
admission  to  the  schools ;  the  age  at  which  children  may  enter; 
the  age  to  which  they  may  continue ;  these  all  must  be  regulated 
by  the  committee  under  their  power  of  general  superintendence." 

Again — "  This  power  of  general  superintendence  vests  a  ple- 
nary authority  in  the  committee  to  arrange,  classify  and  distrib- 
ute pupils,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  think  best  adapted  to  their 
general  proficiency  and  welfare ."  (Roberts  vs.  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton, 5th  Gush.  Rep.,  pp.  207,  208— Shaw,  Chief  Justice.) 

These  brief  and  pregnant  utterances  need  but  little  explana- 
tion. A  careful  examination  of  them  will  show,  that  under  the 
phrase  "  general  charge  and  superintendence,"  the  school  com- 
mittees are  clothed  with  all  needful  powers  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  In  the  exercise  of  these  great  powers, 
the  action  of  the  committees  will  be  largely  controlled  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  neighborhood  or  town. 

The  rules  which  should  guide  their  action  in  the  cities  and 
large  villages,  where  the  population  is  compact  and  the  children 
can  easily  be  assembled  and  in  large  numbers,  would  be  "  quite 
unreasonable"  in  towns  of  a  large  territory,  over  which  the 
inhabitants  are  so  thinly  settled. 

In  all  cases,  in  the  language  of  the  court,  "  when  the  power  is 
reasonably  exercised,  without  being  abused  or  perverted  by  color- 
able pretences,  the  decision  of  the  committee  must  be  deemed 
conclusive." 

It  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  connection  certain  provisions 
enacted  subsequently  to  the  foregoing  decisions,  with  the  evident 
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intent  to  limit  and  define  the  powers  therein  enumerated.  They 
are  as  follows  : 

"  Children  living  remote  from  any  public  school  in  the  town 
where  they  reside  may  be  allowed  to  attend  the  schools  of  an 
adjoining  town,"  the  terms  to  be  agreed  on  by  the  committees  of 
the  two  towns,  and  the  tuition  to  be  paid  from  the  school  appro- 
priation of  the  town  where  such  children  reside.  (Chap.  41, 
sect.  5.) 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  children  are  cut  off  either  by 
distance,  or  by  impassable  rivers  or  mountains,  from  school  privi- 
leges in  the  town  where  they  reside,  unless  by  the  maintenance 
of  schools  for  their  special  benefit  at  an  enormous  expense. 
Whenever  provision  can  be  made  for  such  under  the  law  and  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  justice  alike  to  the  children  and  to  the  town 
requires  that  it  be  done.  This  matter  is  solely  within  the  power 
of  the  committees  ;  the  towns  have  no  control  whatever  over  it. 
Instances  of  peculiar  hardship  have  recently  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  in  which  there  was  a  marked  neglect  of  duty  in  refusing 
to  grant  the  relief  for  which  this  statute  makes  provision. 

"  The  school  committee  shall  not  allow  any  child  to  be  admitted  to 
or  connected  with  the  public  schools,  who  has  not  been  duly  vacci- 
nated." 

No  person  shall  be  excluded  from  a  Public  School,  on  account 
of  the  race,  color  or  religious  opinions  of  the  applicant  or  scholar. 
(Chap.  41,  sects.  8,  9.) 

Sections  10,  11  and  12  provide  that  any  child  unlawfully 
excluded  from  school  may  recover  damages  therefor  in  an  action 
against  the  town  or  city  by  which  such  school  is  supported,  and 
point  out  the  method  of  procedure  in  such  action. 

In  several  towns  where  the  custom  still  prevails  of  keeping  the 
schools  but  two  terms  in  the  year,  in  the  summer  and  in  the  win- 
ter,—the  older  pupils  attending  only  in  the  winter, — and  where  a 
regular  system  of  gradation  is  impracticable,  the  practice  is  be- 
ginning to  prevail  of  maintaining,  for  three,  four  or  five  months 
in  the  fall  and  winter,  a  special  school  for  the  benefit  of  these 
older  and  more  advanced  pupils. 

Such  schools  have  been  found  to  be  productive  of  great  good. 
Kept  in  some  central  place,  they  attract  pupils  from  every  por- 
tion of  the  town,  giving  to  them  the  advantages  of  instruction  in 
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the  higher  branches  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  they  can 
best  attend.  They  are,  in  fact,  brief  High  Schools.  Moreover, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  older  pupils,  the  Common  Schools  retain 
the  same  character  in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  the  necessity  is 
removed  for  the  further  continuance  of  that  most  pernicious  cus- 
tom of  changing  teachers  with  every  term. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  district  lines,  the  committees  have 
full  practical  control,  both  in  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
these  schools,  inasmuch  as  the  expense  incurred  may  be  made  a 
charge  upon  the  annual  sum  raised  by  the  towns  for  the  support 
of  schools. 

In  this  simple  way,  the  substantial  advantages  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools,  as  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  the  cities  and  pop- 
ulous villages,  may  be  extended  to  those  residing  in  the  small 
towns.  The  experiments,  wherever  tried,  have  proved  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  I  respectfully  commend  them  as  examples 
worthy  of  imitation. 

There  remains  for  a  more  distinct  notice  one  other  line  of 
action,  which  is  included  in  the  words  "  general  charge  and 
superintendence,"  and  to  which  I  have  already  briefly  adverted. 
It  is  the  right  of  the  committees,  and  their  duty  whenever  prac- 
ticable, to  arrange  systematic  and  regular  courses  of  study  for 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  require  these  courses  to  be 
steadily  pursued  by  teachers  and  scholars.  When  the  schools  are 
graded,  this  work  is  always  done  with  more  or  less  completeness. 
Many  such  courses  of  study,  prepared  with  great  labor  and  skill, 
have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  extracts  from  the 
reports  of  committees.  Indeed,  it  is  only  with  reference  to  the 
relative  progress  of  the  pupils  in  these  courses  of  study,  that  the 
schools  are  capable  of  being  properly  graded. 

In  the  mixed  schools  of  the  country,  comparatively  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prescribe  regular  courses  of  study,  doubtless 
owing  to  the  impression  that  such  efforts  would  be  found  to  be 
impracticable.  Hence  the  selection  of  the  studies  and  the  forma- 
tion of  classes  have  been  left  to  the  discretion  of  teachers  who  were 
rapidly  changing,  and  to  the  dictation  of  parents,  or  the  whims  of 
children.  And  thus  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened,  that  in  a 
school  of  thirty  pupils,  there  were  as  many  distinct  daily  exercises 
and  recitations  as  there  were  children.  Such  an  assemblage  is  in 
no  proper  sense  a  school.     It  is  a  sad  caricature  of  a  school. 
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And  to  look  for  any  considerable  good  to  the  children  or  to  tho 
community  from  it,  is  to  look  for  tho  return  of  tho  day  of  mir- 
acles. And  for  such  a  condition  of  tilings  the  school  committee 
are  justly  responsible.  Tho  power  is  with  them,  and  they  and 
not  tho  teacher,  who  may  be  young,  without  experience,  and 
unable  to  withstand  the  importunities  of  the  children  or  the  dic- 
tation of  parents,  should  see  to  it  that  the  school  is  so  classified, 
and  the  order  of  studies  so  arranged,  as  to  secure  the  best  results. 

It  is  because  I  have  a  deep  conviction  of  the  vital  connection  of 
this  topic,  thus  imperfectly  presented,  with  the  successful  working 
of  our  school  system,  that  I  most  earnestly  invite  my  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  entrusted  with  the  "  general  charge  and  super- 
vision "  of  our  Public  Schools,  to  give  to  it  a  careful  consideration. 

Besides  the  duties  of  supervision,  the  most  important  of  which 
I  have  considered,  the  school  committees  aro  required  by  statute, 
to  make  annual  returns,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  to  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  embracing  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 

1.  The  number  of  persons  in  their  town  between  the  ages  <>f  five 
and  fifteen  years,  on  the  first,  day  of  the  preceding  May. 

'1.  The  sum  raised  by  the  town  during  the  same  preceding  year  for 
the  wages  and  board  of  teachers,  fuel  for  the  schools,  and  care  of  tiros 

and  school-rooms. 

:!.  Whether  the  schools  have  been  kept  the  six  months  required  by 
the  statute,  counting  "20  days  or  40  half  days  of  actual  session  for  a 
month.  Also  whether,  and  for  what-  time,  the  town  kept  a  Sigh 
School. 

■I.  To  fill  up  and  return  to  the  Secretary,  as  above,  the  blank  forma 
of  inquiry  which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  cause  the  "school  registers  to  be  faithfully  kept 
in  (dl  the  Public  /Schools." 

These  returns  are  carefully  and  with  great  labor  abstracted  and 
arranged  into  a  series  of  statistical  tables,  filling  a  hundred  pages 
of  the  annual  report.  These  tables  embrace  a  vast  amount  of 
condensed  statistical  information  of  tho  highest  value.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  value  will  entirely  depend  on  the  accuracy  of  tho 
returns,  and  that  this  accuracy  can  only  be  secured  by  insisting 
upon  a  strict  compliance  with  the  law  which  requires  "  the  school 
registers  to  be  faithfully  kept." 
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I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  committees  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving these  registers.  If  arranged  in  annual  volumes,  and 
safely  kept,  they  will,  in  future  years,  come  to  be  looked  upon 
with  ever  increasing  interest  as  original  sources  of  the  history  of 
the  schools  and  of  the  towns. 

The  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  important  or  difficult  duty 
of  the  committee,  which  I  shall  notice,  is  thus  denned  by  the 
statute  (chap.  40,  sect.  6)  : — 

"  The  school  committee  shall  annually  make  a  detailed  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  several  public  schools,  which  report  shall  contain 
such  statements  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  the  schools  as  the 
committee  deem  necessary  or  proper  to  promote  the  interests  thereof. 
The  committee  shall  cause  said  report  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  octavo,  pamphlet  form,  of  the  size  of  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  board  of  education,  and  transmit  two  copies  thereof  to  the 
secretary  of.  said  board  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  April,  and  deposit 
one  copy  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town." 

I  have  quoted  the  entire  section,  because  it  very  fully,  as  well 
as  clearly,  sets  forth  what  should  be  the  character  of  the  reports, 
both  as  to  substance  and  to  form.  They  are  to  be  detailed  and 
notgeneral ;  they  are  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  several  schools 
—that  is,  of  each  school,  and  not  of  the  schools  as  a  whole ;  and 
then,  having  described  the  condition  of  the  schools,  they  are  to  give 
such  statements  and  suggestions  as  they  deem  proper  to  promote 
their  interests.  They  are  to  point  out  fully  and  faithfully  what 
are  their  needs  and  deficiencies,  and  how  these  shall  be  supplied. 
In  this  work  everything  that  pertains  to  the  school  should  pass  in 
review — the  character  and  condition  of  the  house,  its  adaptation 
or  want  of  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  the  school  in  respect  to 
location,  size,  means  of  heating  and  ventilation,  out-houses,  chairs, 
desks,  blackboards,  &c. — the  number,  ages,  and  general  character 
of  the  pupils,  and  their  habits  of  attendance  and  of  study ;  these 
particulars,  and  many  others,  which  are  the  subjects  of  super- 
vision, should  be  the  principal  topics  of  the  report.  In  a  word, 
the  report  should  present  to  the  town  such  a  clear  and  living  pic- 
ture of  the  schools  as  shall  lay  the  foundation  for  judicious  action. 
The  next  ten  years  will,  doubtless,  witness  the  erection  of  a  far 
larger  number  of  country  school-houses  than  any  like  period  in  the 
past  has  done ;  and  who  can  doubt  that  upon  the  location,  methods 
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of  construction,  and  the  equipment  of  these  houses  the  character 
of  the  schools  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  will  largely  de- 
pend. The  importance,  then ,  of  the  "  statements  and  suggestions  " 
made  by  the  school  committees  on  this  topic  alone  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  reports  is  also  prescribed  with  refer- 
ence to  convenience  in  binding  and  use.  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Boutwell  on  this  point :  "  1  respectfully  invite  committees  to 
cause  the  work  to  be  executed,  as  far  as  paper,  type,  and  general 
appearance,  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Education." 

I  have  thus  presented  the  points  of  inquiry  which  relate  to  the 
respective  rights,  obligations,  and  duties  of  the  towns  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity,  and  of  the  school  committees  in  supporting  and 
conducting  our  Public  Schools,  making,  as  I  have  proceeded, 
such  comments  as  an  experience  somewhat  extended,  and  favor- 
able opportunities  for  observation  have  suggested  to  me. 

I  think  no  intelligent  man,  looking  upon  our  school  system 
from  my  "  stand-point,"  will  fail  to  agree  with  me  in  regarding 
the  superintendence  of  the  schools  as  the  central  point  of  weak- 
ness or  of  strength.  It  is  indeed  the  spinal  cord  of  the  system. 
If,  as  in  the  living  organism,  there  be  weakness  here,  the  whole 
system  will  give  signs  of  corresponding  weakness.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  be  sound  in  health  and  full  of  life,  then  a  normal 
energy  and  force  will  be  sent  through  every  tissue  and  nerve,  and 
the  system  will  accomplish  freely  and  fully  its  destined  end. 

No  matter  how  lavish  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  how  well 
appointed,  and  even  elegant  the  school-houses,  how  ample  the 
provision  of  books  and  every  needed  appliance  for  illustration, 
still  if  there  be  weakness  and  incompetency  in  the  supervision,  the 
teachers  will  also  be  incompetent  and  ill-assorted,  the  schools  will 
be  without  classification  and  in  disorder,  and  the  studies  will  be 
pursued,  if  pursued  at  all,  at  hap-hazard,  with  no  intelligent  ref- 
erence to  a  proper  end.  Instead  of  success  there  will  be  failure, 
instead  of  satisfaction  there  will  be  mortification  and  disgrace. 

The  sole  inference  which  I  wish  to  draw  from  this  imperfect 
discussion,  and  to  press  upon  the  thoughtful  attention  of  my  fel- 
low-citizens in  every  town  is  this :  that  in  all  their  plans,  labors, 
and  sacrifices  for  the  maintenance  of  their  Common  Schools, — the 
18 
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people's  colleges, — they  never  fail  to  place  the  "general  charge 
and  supervision  "  of  them  in  the  most  competent  and  trust- 
worthy hands. 

Other  topics,  vitally  connected  with  the  foregoing,  demand  dis- 
cussion, but  the  pressing  duties  of  the  hour  warn  me  that  they 
must  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 

J.  WHITE. 
Boston,  February,  1870. 
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BARNSTABLE. 

The  success  of  our  schools  in  their  interior  workings  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  retention  of  experienced  teachers,  familiar  with  the 
individual  pupils  under  their  immediate  charge.  A  frequent  change 
of  teachers  is  exceedingly  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  any  school. 
This  fact  is  patent  to  all  competent  observers.  In  some  of  our  schools 
a  far  greater  degree  of  proficiency  would  have  been  attained  had  they 
received  the  honest  and  active  support  of  those  who  are  bound  by  the 
strongest  moral  obligations  to  render  their  earnest  co-operation  in  ad- 
vancing the  educational  interests  of  the  young.  We  believe  that  with 
remarkably  few  exceptions  all  the  troubles  in  our  schools  arise  from 
injurious  influences  outside  the  school-room.  A  strange  system  of 
ethics  or  religion  exists  where  personal  or  religious  animosity  is  allowed 
to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  any  teacher. 

School  Committee. — Geo.  A.  King,  Asa  E.  Lovell,  C.  F.  George. 

BRE-WSTER. 

The  school  is  usually  a  portrait  of  its  teacher,  and  its  improvements, 
its  government  and  discipline,  are  an  unerring  index  that  points  towards 
the  hand  that  has  directed  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  and  assisted 
to  bend  the  twig  in  that  form  that  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to 
its  recipient.  Teachers  themselves  do  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
whether  they  have  performed  the  various  duties  assigned  them  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  or  not ;  and  parents  ought  to  know  by  personal  ob- 
servation whether  their  teachers  have  acted  their  parts  faithfully,  and 
whether  they  (the  parents)  have  done  their  duty  to  the  school  and  to 
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the  teacher.     It  is  a  truth  founded  on  facts,  that  many  a  good  teacher's 
services  have  been  rendered  almost  useless  by  outside  influences. 

If  jDarents  would  have  good  schools,  they  must  encourage  and  sustain 
their  teacher  in  her  efforts,  visit  her  often  in  the  school-room,  and 
speak  kind  words,  and  make  suggestions  relative  to  the  improvement 
of  the  school,  and  never  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  teacher  in  the 
presence  of  scholars.  Such  kindness  towards  a  teacher  will  develop 
her  gi-eatest  energies,  and  cheer  her  "  as  cold  water  to  a  thirsty  soul." 
School  Committee. — Constant  Sears,  Adnah  Rogers,  Joseph  McLoud. 

CHATHAM. 

Irregular  attendance  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  prog- 
ress in  our  schools.  We  have  discussed  this  topic  until  we  fear  that 
parents  with  whom  the  trouble  lies  have  become  hardened  to  our  ap- 
peals, and  will  close  their  ears  to  any  new  entreaty,  however  earnestly 
made.  This  monster  evil  seems  to  have  fastened  itself  upon  us  with 
such  tenacity  that  it  is  becoming  incorporated  into  our  very  existence. 
We  venture  the  assertion  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  and  money  de- 
voted to  schools  is  thus  wasted,  and  we  see  not  how  we  can  rid  our- 
selves of  this  discouraging  drag  upon  our  prosperity,  until  parents 
manifest  an  increasing  interest  in  the  intellectual  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  them  regularly  at  school.  Not 
every  case  of  absence  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  parent,  yet 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  most  of  them  could  be  attributed  to  unnec- 
essary indulgence  on  their  part,  or  a  desire  to  secure  some  trifling 
service  from  the  child  at  home. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  mother,  partly  to  gratify  the  inclinations 
of  the  boy,  as  well  as  for  her  own  convenience,  says,  in  the  morning, 
"  Zachariah,  dear,  you  will  not  go  to  school  to-day.  I  want  you  to 
run  down  to  Mr.  Hyson's  store.  He  has  some  nice  new  tea.  I  am 
expecting  Mrs.  Sipit  to-day.  She  always  has  the  headache,  and  will 
expect  a  gpod  nice  cup  of  tea.  Hurry  back,  dear,  for  I  shall  want  you 
to  sit  by  the  cradle  and  jog  the  baby,  poor  little  thing ;  he  needs  some 
one  to  sit  by  him  continually."  , 

To-morrow  comes,  and  with  it  the  patronizing  interrogatory,  "I 
can't  go  to  school  this  morning,  mother,  can  I  ?  "  "I  don't  see,  Zacha- 
riah, how  in  the  world  I  can  spare  you ;  your  father's  coat  is  getting 
quite  out  of  repair  and  needs  my  attention  this  very  day ;  and,  dear 
me,  I  shall  need  something  from  Dr.  Forceps  for  my  tooth — it  kept  me 
awake  half  the  night.  I  shall  have  to  send  you  to  Mr.  Beaner's  for  a 
few  groceries,  and  to  Mrs.  Lendwell's  to  return  the  tub  I  borrowed, 
and  a  few  other  errands  which  will  take  more  than  half  the  day.    It 
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can't  make  much  difference  to  Miss  Willowtwig,  the  teacher,  whether 
you  attend  or  not,  and,  besides,  I  heard  Ned  Cruel  say  no  longer  ago 
than  last  Monday  forenoon,  as  he  came  past  with  a  nest  of  young 
robins,  that  he  wouldn't  give  the  snap  of  his  finger  for  what  he  should 
learn  in  the  whole  term.  I  must  keep  you  at  home  some  part  of  the 
time  at  least ;  you  save  me  a  great  many  steps.  You  ought  to  get  as 
much  learning  as  your  father  did,  for  he  never  went  to  school  but  a  few 
months  in  all  his  life,  and  yet  he  knows  more  than  boys  do  now-a-days." 
Thus  the  boy  is  kept  from  school  day  after  day  for  trifling  causes  which 
could  be  easily  avoided ;  and  when  at  last  the  prospect  is  that  a  slight 
respite  from  other  cares  will  afford  a  day  in  school,  he,  having  become 
convinced  that  school  duties  are  secondary  to  all  others,  meets  by  the 
way  Barnaby  Knowlittle,  Cephas  Slowgood  and  Jaspar  Rodback  with 
hook  and  line,  bound  for  the  river.  The  mother,  feeling  that  another 
day  can  add  but  little  to  the  school  loss  already  sustained,  consents  to 
his  becoming  an  active  partner  in  a  floundering  expedition.  On  his 
way  an  inviting  nest  at  the  top  of  a  tall  cedar  receives  his  attention. 
The  wear  and  tear  of  shinning  a  tree,  added  to  the  disastrous  effects 
of  fishing,  so  injure  his  clothing  that  a  week  or  two  is  required  to  get 
him  in  trim  for  another  trial  at  school.  The  classes  have  all  left  him 
far  in  the  rear ;  he  becomes  discouraged  and  cares  little  whether  he 
makes  intellectual  progress  or  not.  This,  though  slightly  imaginary, 
does  not  represent  a  solitary  case,  but  will  apply  in  effect,  at  least,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  a  considerable  portion  of  our  scholars. 
School  Committee. — Levi  Atwood,  Isaac  Bea,  Ephraim  A.  Taylor. 


DENNIS. 

There  are  few  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  where  school  advantages 
are  superior  to  those  which  are,  or  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  Dennis ;  and  the  great  question  for  us  to  consider,  and  wisely  answer, 
is,  How  can  we  secure  the  highest  and  best  returns  from  the  advanta- 
geous position  we  now  occupy  ? 

The  advantages  of  our  position  are,  that  we  can  have  and  do  have 
better  schools,  and  at  less  cost,  than  we  could  have  under  the  old 
system. 

That  we  have  better  schools,  no  one  will  have  the  temerity  to  deny. 
That  they  are  at  less  cost,  the  figures  will  amply  demonstrate. 

There  are  few  towns  like  Dennis  (we  do  not,  of  course,  include  the 
cities,)  the  population  of  which  is  so  located  in  all  its  parts  as  to  bring 
its  scholars  in  bodies  sufficiently  large  to  be  desirably  graded.  The 
larger  number  of  scholars  brought  together,  the  more  perfect  will  be 
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the  gradation ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  gradation,  the  more  successful 
the  schools. 

With  the  advantages  already  secured,  the  only  question  now  to  be 
solved,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  is,  How  can  we  best  improve  these 
advantages,  and  draw  from  them  the  largest  success  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  essential  interest  to  every  citizen.  It  matters 
not  whether  he  have  sons  and  daughters,  or  whether  he'  be  childless ; 
whether  he  has  estates,  or  whether  he  has  none..  Pie  cannot,  if  he 
would,  divest  himself  of  interest  and  responsibility.  With  the  fran- 
chise in  his  hand,  he  is  clothed  with  power,  and  for  that,  be  it  ever  so 
humble,  he  is  held  responsible. 

There  are  two  parties,  however,  which  may  be  said  to  be  more  di- 
rectly interested  than  others,  and  these  two  parties  are  not  the  rich 
and  the  poor ;  neither  are  they  those  who  have  children,  and  those 
who  have  none ;  but  they  are  those  who  have  children  to  educate,  and 
those  who  have  estates ;  and  these  are  both  directly  interested,  and  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  is,  in  securing  the  highest  success  of  our 
schools.  The  one,  because  upon  their  success  depends  the  education 
of  his  children ;  and  the  other,  because  upon  their  success  depends  the 
valuation  of  his  estate. 

The  valuation  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  per  the  valuation  of  1865, 
amounted  to  11,009,709,652.  The  expenditures  for  Public  Schools 
(exclusive  of  school-houses,)  for  the  school-year  of  1867-8  was  $2,859,- 
704.  Does  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that  were  the  State  to  blot 
out  its  whole  free  school  system,  she  would  not  by  the  same  act  blot 
from  its  -valuation  infinitely  more  than  the  amount  she  expends  upon 
her  Public  Schools  ? 

The  valuation  of  the  town  of  Dennis,  by  the  last  State  valuation,  is 
$1,181,  339.  Blot  out  our  free  Public  Schools,  and  would  our  valuation 
remain  for  a  moment  at  its  present  sum  ?  What  is  true  of  a  State,  or 
a  town,  is  true  of  individuals — for  states  and  towns  are  made  up  of 
individuals. 

The  school-houses  in  a  town  are  the  best  bonds  a  property  holder 
can  have ;  and  a  successful  free  Public  School  his  best  and  safest  policy 
of  insurance  for  the  continued  and  increasing  valuation  of  his  estate  ; 
so  that  from  the  lowest  and  most  mercenary  motives  our  school  should 
receive  the  fostering  care  of  property  holders.  But  when  we  regard 
our  children  as  the  representatives  of  something  more  than  silver  or 
gold,  or  greenbacks,  or  houses,  or  lands,  or  ships,  or  merchandise,  and 
which  in  the  comparison  cannot  be  measured  with  any  or  all  of  these 
because  of  the  infinity  of  difference,  we  might  reason  with  a  force  a 
thousand-fold  more  momentous  and  consequential  for  a  generous  and 
hearty  support  of  our  Public  Schools ;  for  everything  to  which  we  can 
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attach  value  in  a  community,  must  be  measured  by  the  intelligence 
and  virtue  of  its  citizens. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ignoring  the  influence  of  the 
institutions  of  religion  in  giving  value  and  stability  to  society  and  its 
concomitants.  We  consider  the  church  and  the  school  as  substantially 
one.  A  faithful  observance  of  our  religious  duties,  will  secure  the 
highest  good  of  the  school.  Our  duties,  well  and  truly  performed 
toward  our  schools,  will  secure  the  highest  good  of  the  church.  The 
church  and  the  school  are  inseparable ;  they  survive  or  perish  together. 

There  is  one  very  gratifying  feature,  in  the  disposition  of  the  men 
of  wealth  in  this  town,  and  one  which  insures  to  a  great  degree  the 
weal  of  our  Public.  Schools.  Quite  a  majority,  we  think,  of  those  who 
pay  large  taxes  are  among  those  of  our  most  liberally  disposed  citizens, 
and  who  favor  appropriations  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
schools;  so  that  with  the  wealth  of  the  town  on  the  side  of  free 
schools  we  may  be  hopeful  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  which  to  us  is  entirely  inexplicable,  that 
a  majority  of  those  who  vote  in  town  meeting  against  sufficient  ap- 
propriations for  a  full  term  of  free  school,  are  those  who  pay  small 
taxes. 

Superintendent. — M.  S.  Umdekwood. 

EASTHAM. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opinion  prevailing  in  the  community,  though 
we  hoj)e  not  generally,  that,  as  our  schools  in  summer  are  not  large  in 
numbers,  and  are  composed  mostly  of  small  scholars,  almost  any  one, 
— even  if  their  acquirements  are  not  quite  np  to  the  standard  of  the 
law, — will  do  to  teach  them.  This,  we  think,  is  decidedly  wrong.  In 
our  opinion  there  is  no  more  important  period  in  a  child's  school  life 
than  his  earliest  years  that  he  spends  in  the  school-room.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  first  principles  taught  a  child,  and  the  first 
impressions  made  on  his  mind,  should  be  correct ;  because  first  prin- 
ciples make  a  deep  impression,  and  first  impressions  are  strong.  To 
have  scholars  taught  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  those  to  teach 
them  who  have  been  thoroughly  and  correctly  taught  themselves. 
We  know  that  sometimes  persons  whose  education  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  mere  rudiments  of  learning  may  be  as  thorough  in  those 
rudiments  as  those  who  have  made  themselves  complete  masters  of 
the  different  sciences  taught  in  the  best  schools.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  they  would  make  as  good  teachers,  even  where  rudimentary 
instruction  alone  is  required.  Everything  else  being  equal,  the  teacher 
who  has  had  the  advantages  and  the  training  of  the  higher  institu- 
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tions  of  learning  is  a  very  different  person  from  the  one  whose  educa- 
tion has  been  only  elementary ;  and  the  influence  of  the  former  over 
scholars,  whether  large  or  small,  will  be  different  from  that  of  the 
latter.  We  know  that  with  the  inducements  that  we  are  able  to  offer, 
we  cannot  command  the  best  teaching  talent ;  but  we  think  that  this 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  employ  the  best  that  is  within  our 
reach. 

School  Committee. — Myrick  Clark,  Michael  Collins,  Heman  Doane. 


FALMOUTH. 

We  must  frankly  say  to  the  town  that  we  have  found  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  the  calls  that  are  made  upon  us  for  first-class  teachers, 
and  we  think  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  if  we  have  had  a  fair 
measure  of  success  in  doing  it. 

We  have  sent  to  two  or  three  of  the  Normal  Schools  both  for  male 
and  female  teachers,  and  the  answer  has  come  back  that  their  gradu- 
ates were  all  engaged  or  were  unwilling  to  come  such  a  distance  for 
the  pay  we  offered.  The  standard  of  qualification  is  now  such  through- 
out the  town  that  no  one  but  a  first-class  teacher,  both  in  discij)line 
and  in  scholarship,  really  gives  satisfaction. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  something  must  be  done  if  possible  to 
supply  the  demand  which  is  thus  created.  If  we  are  to  have  good 
teachers  at  a  reasonable  price,  we  must  raise  them  up  at  home.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  many  of  our  young  men  and  women  should  not 
obtain  the  necessary  education  and  become  just  such  instructors  as  we 
need.  The  excellent  training  of  our  Normal  Schools  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  very  few  who  really  aim  to  secure  it ;  and  we  believe  that  we 
have  in  Lawrence  Academy  a  school  here  at  home  where  might  be 
educated  not  only  teachers  to. supply  this  town,  but  also  many  of  the 
towns  around  us. 

This  town  has  now  a  good  system  of  education  if  we  will  only  make 
the  most  of  it.  The  schools  are  well  filled  with  bright  and  capable 
scholars,  and  there  is  work  enough  in  them  for  the  best  teachers  that 
we  can  find,  but  they  cannot  do  all  that  is  to  be  done ;  unless  they 
have  the  earnest  co-operation  of  parents  and  friends,  their  efforts  will 
result  in  little  more  than  failure.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  headway 
in  any  case  against  home  influence.  There  are  a  few  scholars  in  al- 
most every  one  of  the  schools,  who  are  so  often  absent  and  tardy,  that 
they  make  but  little  progress  themselves  and  hang  as  weights  upon 
the  rest  of  the  school*  Ought  not  something  to  be  done  by  the  town 
to  put  a  check  upon  such  truancy  and  idleness  ?     Surely  every  wise 
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parent  Avill  see  that  his  children  are  ^ways  in  their  places,  unless 
necessity  compels  them  to  be  away. 

We  earnestly  desire  that  parents  will  often  visit  the  schools  and 
consult  freely  with  the  teachers  in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren. When  all  at  home  and  at  school  can  work  together  and  feel  that 
they  have  but  one  aim,  then  we  may  expect  for  the  schools  the  highest 
prosperity. 

School  Committee. — James  P.  Kimball,  David  Brigham,  James  B.  Everett. 

ORLEANS. 

Our  Grammar  Schools  have  suffered  immeasurably  from  change  of 
teachers ;  and  until  this  evil  is  overcome,  by  securing  teachers  who 
can  be  retained  for  a  succession  of  terms,  we  cannot  expect  to  see 
them  established  upon  a  steady  line  of  improvement,  and  the  town 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  its  outlay.  Under  the  present  system 
there  is  but  a  short-lived  satisfaction  in  obtaining  a  good  teacher,  of 
either  sex. 

The  female  teacher  of  the  summer  term  is  set  aside  for  a  male  in 
the  winter.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  committee  must  again 
enter  the  market,  to  hunt  up  a  female  teacher  for  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer, and  so  the  machine  runs,  constantly  liable  to  get  out  of  order, 
by  being  placed  in  hands  unacquainted  with  its  details.  We  are  con- 
fident that  female  teachers  can  be  obtained,  who  are  capable  of  in- 
structing and  disciplining  our  Grammar  Schools  throughout  the  year. 
There  is  even  in  the  present  age  of  improvement  oftentimes  a  great 
deal  of  prejudice  manifested  against  departing  from  the  old  way  of 
doing  things,  and  in  the  event  of  a  female  teacher  failing  in  winter, 
doubtless  the  "  I  told  you  so  "  philosophers  would  stand  ready  to  con- 
demn the  experiment.  But  suppose  a  teacher  should  fail,  would  it 
be  anything  new  in  the  history  of  our  schools  ?  At  present  we  seldom 
retain  a  good  teacher  any  longer  than  we  do  an  indifferent  one,  and 
run  a  risk  of  getting  poor  teachers  twice  a  year;  and  in  experimenting 
to  secure  a  better  system,  the  chances  for  poor  schools  could  not  well 
be  greater  than  they  are  now. 

School  Committee.— Benjamin  C.  Sparrow,  Joshua  L.  Crosby,  Ensign  B.  Bogers. 

SANDWICH. 

There  must  be  a  firmer  and  more  evident  interest  in  the  school-room. 

Its  advantages  must  be  held  in  more  exalted  estimation,  and  the  most 

weighty  reasons  alone  must  be  sufficient  as  an  excuse  for  a  half  day's 

absence  of  any  scholar.     It  is  not  so  now.     The  child  grows  up  from 
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childhood  to  youth,  from  youth  to  manhood,  absent  from  the  school- 
room for  the  most  trivial  pretexts,  and  thus  having  instilled  into  his 
mind,  an  indifference  and  dislike  for  the  really  wholesome  restraint 
and  discipline  of  the  school-room,  which  will  not  be  overcome,  if  at  all, 
until  too  late  to  avert  their  evil  consequences.  How  truly  does  the 
parent  owe  it  to  the  child  that  he  keep  him  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  school-room.  The  parent,  too,  forgets  that  the  child  must  be  edu- 
cated somewhere ;  that  the  mind  as  it  grows  must  have  something  on 
which  to  feed ;  and  if  the  child  is  permitted  to  roam  the  streets,  make 
one  of  the  crowd  of  loafers  who  infest  our  street  corners,  instead  of 
the  healthful  food  of  the  school-room,  he  takes  in  that  festering,  poison- 
ous effluvia  which  hangs  round  the  streets  of  all  our  large  cities  and 
towns.  The  jails,  prisons  and  gallows  of  our  country  testify  to  the 
efficacy  of  this  street  education,  and  the  parent  owes  it  to  the  State  as 
well  as  to  the  child,  that  he  has  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

He  owes  it  to  the  State  that  his  children  improve  every  opportunity 
afforded  for  a  thorough  education.  We  need  to  understand  that  it  is 
more  economical,  a  hundred-fold  more  economical,  for  the  State  to 
support  institutions  of  learning  for  its  children,  than  institutions  of 
correction  for  its  citizens.  Prevention  is  far  better  than  cure ;  and  she 
should  receive  aid  and  encouragement  in  her  efforts  to  continue  the 
blessings  of  free  schools.  And  besides,  we  need  something  more,  in 
the  future  as  well  as  in  the  present,  than  mere  delvers  in  the  soil — 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  The  State  wants  productive 
citizens,  who  will  yield  valuable  returns  for  the  rich  benefits  she  heaps 
upon  them ;  and  the  more  educated  a  person  is,  the  more  precious  may 
he  become  to  his  State.  What  more  valuable  service,  then,  can  one 
render  to  his  State,  than  by  making  use  of  all  the  means  which  she 
has  put  in  his  power,  to  give  to  those  whom  God  has  placed  in  his 
charge  as  thorough  and  liberal  an  education  as  his  circumstances  will 
admit  ? 

School  Committee.— Win.  C.  Spring,  Charles  Dillingham,  A.  S.  Edgerlt. 

WELLFLEET. 

The  graded  system  has  been  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  and  experience  proves  it  to  be  the  most  efficient  plan 
for  the  progress  of  the  scholar  and  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher.  In 
some  Primary  Schools  there  is  an  advanced  class,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  Grammar  School.  This  class  holds  the  same  grade 
and  pursues  the  same  studies  as  the  lower  class  in  our  Grammar. 
And  here  we  would  suggest  to  parents  that  it  is  never  best  to  hasten 
the  promotion  of  a  scholar.     For  illustration :  the  scholar  who  leaves 
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the  Primary  School  in  haste,  enters  the  Grammar  poorly  prepared  for 
its  higher  studies  ;  they  are  tasks  too  hard  for  his  mental  capacity.  It 
is  laying  the  burden  of  a  man  on  the  shoulders  of  a  child ;  it  crushes, 
discourages  him;  and  school  soon  becomes  a  dreaded  place.  The 
brain  is  overtasked ;  the  child  becomes  fretful ;  lessons  are  badly  re- 
cited ;  the  teacher  is  mortal,  and,  like  all  mortals,  may  be  tempted  to 
impatience ;  and  thus  the  air  of  scholar  and  teacher  is  peevish,  resent- 
ful, unhappy.  The  Primary  School  is  not  only  the  first  in  order,  but 
it  is  the  first  in  importance.  The  scholar  who  understands  the  rudi- 
ments of  our  language  is  the  only  scholar  that  will  find  the  higher 
studies  pleasant  and  easy.  The  advantage  of  the  graded  system  is 
that  it  makes  progress  depend  upon  attainment,  and  not  upon  size  or 
age.  But  the  great  fault  of  the  age  —  haste  —  is  too  evident  in  all 
our  education.  Children  are  crammed,  not  learned.  Progress  is  esti- 
mated by  the  pages  gone  over  and  the  number  of  studies  pursued. 
The  teacher's  fame  depends  upon  rapid  advance,  and  the  scholar  is 
like  poor  pilgrim  in  the  slough  of  despond,  struggling  and  sinking, 
covered  only  with  the  mud  and  slime  of  words  and  technicalities. 

Another  fault  in  our  schools  is  induced  by  this  haste  for  advance- 
ment, and  that  is,  the  scholar  is  assigned  studies  which  are  beyond 
his  capacity  and  age.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  child  should  be 
tied  to  an  arithmetic  and  geography  and  grammar  all  the  years  of 
school.  The  bad  reason  is,  that  we  give  him  studies  above  his  years, 
and  let  him  grow  to  them.  As  well  might  we  compel  him  to  wear  his 
father's  hat  or  boots  till  he  grows  to  fit  them.  A  large  majority  of 
our  scholars  in  grammar,  after  a  year  or  two  of  study,  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  science,  from  the  fact  that  their  brains  are  not  old 
enough  to  comprehend  its  philosophy.  One  year's  study  at  a  proper 
age,  of  grammar  or  geography  or  arithmetic,  would  be  better  than 
the  six  now  expended  on  them. 

Another  fault  arising  from  the  same  cause  is,  too  many  studies  are 
pursued  at  the  same  time,  and  too  long  lessons  in  each  study.  A 
child  has  a  body  as  well  as  a  mind,  and  a  school  should  embrace  the 
education  of  both.  Four  hours  a  day  are  enough  for  a  child  under 
twelve  years  to  study,  or  be  in  a  school-room.  The  best  gymnasium 
ever  yet  built  is  that  which  has  a  ground  floor  and  a  sky  roof;  and 
nature  is  the  best  teacher  of  calisthenics.  The  scientific  movements 
taught  in  school-rooms  are  but  poor  parodies  on  the  easy  flow  of 
natural  action.  But  how  can  a  poor  child  play,  when  he  has  six  pages 
in  grammar,  a  page  of  questions  in  geography,  fifteen  sums  in  arith- 
metic, thirty  or  forty  words  in  spelling  to  learn,  besides  reading  and 
writing.  The  six  hours  of  school  are  not  enough  for  his  labor,  so  he 
carries  a  load  of  books  home  for  evening  study. 
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As  this  is  the  last  report  the  chairman  of  your  school  committee 
expects  to  submit  to  you,  permit  him  here  to  enter  a  solemn  j)rotest 
against  overtasking  young  scholars.  Schools  are  always  physical  evils 
where  the  body  suffers  for  the  good  of  the  mind.  Shakspeare's 
"  whining  school  boy,  creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to  school,"  is 
a  true  but  sad  picture.  This  continual  study  tells  sadly  on  a  growing 
brain ;  kerosene  spoils  young  eyes,  and  confinement  cramps  and  dwarfs 
young  limbs.  Let  the  school  hours  and  the  studies  be  few  and  pleas- 
ant, especially  to  the  beginner,  lest  he  learn  to  hate  them  before  he 
knows  their  value,  and  become  a  truant  before  he  becomes  a  scholar. 
Give  the  young  breast  air,  the  young  limbs  play,  the  young  brain 
gladness;  and  when  the  body  is  nourished  and  knit  together,  the 
nerves  well  strung,  then  bring  them  work,  and  in  half  the  time,  with 
half  the  labor,  the  task  will  be  done.  New  England  school-houses 
are  deservedly  her  pridejL-^her  nurseries  of  mind ;  but  care  is  neces- 
sary, that  they  be  not  nurseries  of  consumption  and  insanity.  As  the 
scholar  advances,  let  his  hours  of  study  be  gradually  increased,  and 
perhaps  the  number  of  his  studies  increased.  But  we  believe  that 
school  is  best  where  the  teacher  has  few  and  short  lessons,  and  aims 
'to  teach  principles,  and  not  pages,  in  his  or  her  instruction.  For  illus- 
tration :  a  scholar  may  commit  to  memory  the  definitions  of  all  the 
parts  of  speech  in  grammar  at  a  lesson,  but  they  will  be  jumbled 
together  very  promiscuously  then,  and  on  examination  day  may  shame 
the  teacher  by  giving  the  definition  for  a  verb  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  a  noun  ?  His  mind  is  like  one  of  the  fish-ponds  at  our 
fairs :  you  let  down  a  question  and  pull  up  what  it  chances  to  hook ; 
it  may  be  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  an  adjective.  The  truth  is,  he  never 
really  saw  clearly  the  reason  of  the  definition.  He  did  not  forget; 
he  never  knew. 

School  Committee. — T.  N.  Stone,  David  Wiley,  J.  Y.  Baker,  R.  R.  Fkeeman,  J.  W. 
Davis,  John  Swett. 


BERKSHIRE     COUNTY. 


ADAMS. 

Chiefest  and  foremost  among  the  promises  of  better  things,  is  the 
completion  of  two  new,  attractive  and  commodious  buildings  —  one 
in  each  village  —  for  the  Graded  and  High  Schools.  The  want  of 
suitable  school  accommodations  has  long  been  felt,  and  been  an  insu- 
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perable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  adopting  and  carrying  out  any  organ- 
ized and  systematic  course  of  instruction.  In  themselves  these 
buildings  are  an  ornament  and  an  honor  to  the  town.  If  we  may 
credit  the  declarations  of  those  better  informed  than  ourselves,  in 
convenience  of  arrangement,  excellence  of  style  and  thoroughness  of 
workmanship,  they  are  surpassed  but  by  few  if  any  of  their  kind  in 
the  State,  and  may  therefore  be  pointed  at  with  a  just  and  pardona- 
ble pride  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  through  whose  liberality  and 
munificence  they  have  been  reared.  The  completion  of  these  and  the 
surrender  to  the  owls  and  the  bats  of  the  inconvenient,  ill-ventilated 
and  crowded  apartments  before  in  use,  is  an  event  calculated  to  mark 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  work  of  education  among  us. 

In  addition  to  this,  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public  gen- 
erally than  has  heretofore  existed,  has  been  manifested  in  the  success 
and  prosperity  of  the  schools ;  in  a  laudable  desire  to  improve  their 
character  and  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 
This  is  a  hopeful  indication.  In  no  other  manner  can  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  buildings  be  turned  to  a  profitable  account  or  made  to 
yield  a  suitable  return  to  those  who  have  so  generously  shared  in  its 
contribution. 

The  conviction  is  often  forced  upon  our  minds  that  the  importance 
of  the  lower  grades  is  by  many  greatly  underrated.  Of  none  is  this 
more  true  than  of  the  Primary  Schools,  the  lowest  grade  of  all.  As 
these  are  the  first  in  the  order  of  time,  so  they  are  the  foundation  of 
all  that  follow ;  they  sustain  a  relation  t6  the  higher  grades  like  that 
of  the  base  of  an  edifice  to  the '  superstructure.  Indeed,  our  educa- 
tional system  may  well  be  compared  to  a  pyramid,  of  which  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  are  the  foundation,  but  which  rises  in  constantly  dimin- 
ishing sections  to  its  summit,  crowned  with  the  highest  achievements 
of  science,  literature  and  art.  It  is  in  the  Primary  School  that  the 
foundation  of  future  educational  accomplishments  is  laid.  It  is  here 
that  the  child  goes  through  a  transition  state,  passing  from  the  free- 
dom of  home  life  to  the  restraint  and  discipline  of  the  school  —  is 
taught  to  recognize  authority  and  yield  obedience  thereto,  and  has  com- 
municated to  its  mental  faculties  the  first;  impulses  in  the  line  of  their 
systematic  development.  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  consequence 
that  the  work  of  education  should  be  rightly  begun,  and  carried  on 
in  its  earliest  stages,  since  an  error  at  this  period,  like  an  injury  to  the 
tender  shoot,  may  entail  pernicious  tendencies  and  effects  that  no 
degree  of  future  watchfulness  and  care  will  be  able  fully  to  eradicate. 
More  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given  should  be  paid  to  the 
choice  of  teachers  for  these  schools.  It  is  a  common  belief  that  they 
require  a  lower  order  of  talent  than  schools  that  are  more  advanced. 
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Many  persons  desirous  of  teaching  consequently  look  upon  them  as  a 
field  in  which  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  and  try  their  skill,  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  incompetency  will  be  likely  to  work  tenfold  more 
injury  here  than  in  any  other  situation.  The  truth  is,  the  successful 
management  of  a  Primary  School  requires  the  rarest  and  therefore 
the  highest  order  of  talent.  For  no  other  schools  is  it  more  difficult 
to  secure  teachers  possessing  the  right  combination  of  qualities.  Ten 
teachers  qualified  to  instruct  an  Intermediate  or  Grammar  School  can 
be  found  to  one  who  can  teach  a  Primary  School  as  it  should  be 
taught.  The  wages,  therefore,  of  these  teachers  should  be  equal  to 
those  paid  to  teachers  of  the  higher  grades.  A  discrimination  against 
them  in  this  particular  is  unjust  in  principle,  unsound  in  policy, 
and  pernicious  in  its  consequences.  "We  have  reason  to  believe  the 
real  importance  of  these  schools  is  becoming  better  understood ;  in 
many  places  in  our  own  and  other  States  the  compensation  of  those 
who  teach  them  is  equal  to  the  compensation  of  those  employed  in 
the  higher  departments. 

Of  the  value  of  the  oral  method  in  its  broadest  sense,  there  can  be 
no  room  to  doubt.  It  has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial.  The 
teachings  of  Socrates  were  oral,  in  the  familiar  form  of  question  and 
answer.  Much  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in  a  college  course  is 
derived  from  „  lectures  given  orally  or  from  the  manuscript.  The 
method  of  instruction  in  the  Universities  of  Germany  is  said  to  be  by 
lectures.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge  might  not  be  profitably  used  in  our  Public  Schools  as 
well  as  in-  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  would  need  to  be 
modified,  of  course,  to  suit  the  different  circumstances.  The  principle, 
however,  would  remain  the  same.  Familiar  lectures  or  talks  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  length  might  be  given  by  the  teacher 
at  regular  intervals,  on  topics  previously  selected.  They  should  be 
given  to  the  whole  school,  and  should  not  recur  oftener  than  once  in 
each  session,  or  perhaps  not  oftener  than  once  a  day.  With  the  aid 
of  proper  means  of  illustration,  physiology,  the  laws  of  health,  a  por- 
tion of  geograply,  many  interesting  facts  in  natural  science,  the  out- 
lines of  geology,  civil  government  and  many  other  branches  might  be 
thus  taught  without  weariness  to  the  scholar.  "While  we  do  not 
claim  for  this  method  of  instruction  a  preeminence  in  excellence  above 
all  others,  we  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  made 
the  means  of  communicating  much  useful  knowledge  and  of  awaken- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  young  a  love  of  truth  and  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  pursuit  of  it  that  might  otherwise  remain  forever  dormant. 

The  need  of  a  special  course  of  training  and  instruction  to  those 
about  to  engage  in  the  difficult  and  responsible  vocation  of  teaching 
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was  never  more  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds  than  at  present,  and 
the  inquiry  often  arises  whether  facilities  might  not  be  provided  in 
our  own  schools  to  supply  this  want.  This  preparatory  discipline  can 
now  be  acquired  only  in  the  Normal  Schools,  a  class  of  institutions 
that  has  done  much  to  raise  to  a  high  rank  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing and  supply  the  country  with  trained  and  skilful  educators.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  provision  could  be  made  in  our 
own  schools  for  anything  like  so  extensive  and  finished  a  course  of 
instruction  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  the  Normal  Schools ;  we  should  be 
obliged  to  be  content  with  something  more  limited  in  its  range  and 
imperfect  in  its  details.  But  even  this  might  be  the  means  of  doing 
much  good.  The  profession  of  teaching,  like  all  other  professions, 
has  its  peculiar  sphere  of  labor  and  duty,  and  while  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  everything  pertaining  to  it  is  desirable — a  knowledge  that  is 
incomplete  is  infinitely  better  than  none  at  all.  A  teacher  who  enters 
her  vocation  understanding  the  work  to  be  done,  and  the  best  method 
of  doing  it,  though  without  the  advantage  of  a  Normal  course,  is  rea- 
sonably sure  to  succeed ;  while  another,  equally  qualified  in  all  other 
respects,  but  without  this  information,  may  fail  for  want  of  it. 
Whether  the  forming  of  a  teacher's  class,  connected  with  the  High 
School,  for  the  purpose  of  special  instruction  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  would  or  would  not  answer  the  requirement,  could 
be  determined  by  trying  the  experiment. 

School  Committee. — J.  Rockwell,  A.  H.  Ckandall.  A.  G.  Potter. 

ALFORD. 

Our  schools  have,  we  think,  been  conducted  with  about  the  usual 
success  during  the  past  year ;  or,  we  may  say,  as  well  as  could  be 
expected,  considering  the  small  size  of  our  four  schools ;  four  teachers 
being  required,  where  could  the  four  schools  have  been  merged  into 
two,  as  was  suggested  by  your  committee  last  year,  two  teachers 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  taken  charge  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars,  as  the  aggregate  average  attendence  in  town  was  but 
forty-five  in  summer  and  forty-six  in  winter.  Thus  we  have  supported 
four  schools,  when  could  we  have  had  but  two,  with  the  same 
expense,  we  might  have  had  eight  or  nine  months'  school  where  we 
now  have  had  but  six.  The  school  districts  being  now  abolished,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  having  but  two  schools  to  support,  we  think  we 
may  look  for  a  great  improvement.  Your  committee  believe  that  it 
is  the  duty  as  well  as  for  the  interest  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  as 
well  as  for  all  good  citizens,  to  use  every  influence  in  their  power  to 
have  at  least  eight  or  nine  months'  school  during  each  year,  taught  by 
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first-class   teachers.      And  we  think  that  by   expending  the   u§ual 
amount  we  may  accomplish  this  desirable  end. 

School  Committee. — Henry  Pease,  Henry  Ticknor,  Lester  T.  Osborne. 


CHESHIRE. 

It  is  well  known  that  Private  Schools  are  the  order  of  the  day  in 
our  town ;  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  there  are  no 
Public  Schools  for  advanced  scholars.  A  school  of  this  kind  will 
raise  the  character  and  tone  of  all  the  Public  Schools  in  town,  and 
Private  Schools  cannot  live.  This  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to 
scholars  standing  at  the  head  of  their  classes,  in  any  school  in  town, 
for  further  progress,  and  thus  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  advanced 
studies  at  their  own  homes.  But  objections  are  made  that  a  school 
of  this  kind,  centrally  located,  will  not  confer  equal  benefits  on  all 
parts  of  the  town,  on  account  of  travel ;  and  this  objection  is  not 
urged  without  some  foundation  in  fact.  But  this  objection  of  travel 
applies  in  school  districts,  and  in  many  instances  with  equal  force. 
It  applies  in  churches,  mills,  stores,  cheese  factories,  depots,  markets, 
and  all  places  of  business,  as  well  as  of  moral,  intellectual,  social  and 
religious  improvement ;  but  who  thinks  of  dispensing  with  all  these 
arrangements  on  account  of  travel?  Who  objects  to  a  lecture  by 
Beecher,  or  Phillips,  delivered  in  Pittsfield  or  Adams,  perhaps  ?  A 
few  more  would  attend  if  the  lecture  was  delivered  in  Cheshire. 
Certainly  those  who  would  not  attend  under  any  circumstances  should 
not  object  to  its  being  heard  in  Pittsfield  or  Adams,  but  rather  rejoice 
at  the  good  they  receive  through  the  few  who  do  attend.  The  fact  is, 
thrifty  centres  are  what  make  towns,  cities'  and  States.  Is  it  no  advan- 
tage to  the  owner  of  woodland  on  the  east  or  west  range  of  our  hills 
that  we  have  an  extensive  iron  foundry  and  numerous  mills  and  a 
depot  centrally  located?  Is  it  no  advantage  to  the  farmers  and 
mechanics  scattered  all  over  our  town  that  our  numerous  stores  and 
markets  are  centrally  and  conveniently  located  ?  Is  it  no  privilege  to 
our  scattered  population  (including  children)  that  a  church  is  centrally 
located?     Are  not  all  our  churches  centrally  located? 

School  Committee. — J.  N.  Richmond,  Elisha  Prince,  David  Ingalls. 


CLARKSBURG. 

If  parents  desire  a  good  school  they  must  provide  suitable  school- 
houses  and  apparatus.     This  is  a  matter  altogether  too  much  neg- 
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lected.  The  school  buildings  in  this  town  are  far  from  being  in  the 
condition  they  should  be.  Entire  new  buildings,  or  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  repairing  and  enlargement  of  the  old  ones,  are  imperatively- 
demanded.  The  setting  out  of  shade  trees,  and  arranging  play- 
grounds properly,  is  also  a  matter  not  to  be  omitted.  Some  may 
think  this  of  no  importance,  but  those  who  have  had  the  largest 
experience  will  endorse  this  view.  There  is  an  intimate  connection 
between  taste  and  morals.  Is  it  not  then  desirable  that  those  children 
who  have  limited  instruction  at  home  in  morals,  and  but  little  to  cul- 
tivate their  taste,  should  find  all  that  can  reasonably  be  afforded  at 
the. Common  School? 

For  the  Committee. — Lewis  P.  Fuller. 

DALTOK 

The  recent  abolishment  of  the  district  system  marks  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Common  Schools  in  most  of  the  towns  in  the  State. 
Heretofore  much  of  the  responsibility  has  rested  upon  the  districts 
into  which  every  town  was  sub-divided ;  hereafter  it  must  be  borne 
by  the  general  committee  alone. 

Whether  this  change  will  be  improvement,  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. We  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it  here,  as  the  town  was  already 
owner  of  all  the  school-houses,  and  could,  if  deemed  advisable,  vote 
at  every  annual  meeting  to  leave  the  selection  of  teachers  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  committee. 

These  two  were  the  most  weighty  arguments  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ment. The  first  one  certainly  has  weight,  for  all  can  see  that  the 
only  way  to  have  good  school-houses  is  for  the  town  to  build  them, 
and  not  leave  the  burden  to  small  districts  which  are  too  feeble  to 
erect  suitable  structures ;  but  when  prudential  committees  and  school 
meetings  are  abolished,  we  think  there  is  reason  to  regret  the  change. 

We  would  recommend  the  town  to  allow  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
be  used  this  spring  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  young  trees  around 
the  school-houses.  A  few  maples  or  elms  would,  in  a  few  years,  add 
vastly  to  their  beauty,  and  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  chil- 
dren, while  the  first  cost  would  be  trifling.  We  presume  the  town 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  this  done  by  the  selectmen  the 
present  season. 

School  Committee. — Oliver  Bliss  Hayes,  Burr  Chamberlln,  Abel  Kittredge. 

EGREMONT. 

For  any  to  say,  "  because  I  have  none  under  my  care  to  receive  the 
benefit  of  our  Public  Schools,  they  are  therefore  no  concern  of  mine, 
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and  I  will  vote  only  for  the  smallest  possible  appropriations  for  their 
support,  and  will  contribute  nothing  save  as  by  law  compelled,"  savors 
of  a  spirit  which  is  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment.  And  yet,  false 
to  fact,  and  meanly  contemptible  as  this  would  be,  there  may  be  dan- 
ger that  it  will  be  allowed  an  influence  with  those  having  no  children 
or  wards  under  their  care.  We  trust  our  citizens  will  rise  above  all 
such  narrow,  selfish  views,  and  be  governed  by  an  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive estimate  of  the  matter,  treating  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  social  order,  of  civil  freedom,  and 
of  correct  morals,  in  all  of  which  their  own  interests,  with  those  of 
the  general  weal,  are  involved. 

Thus,  we  feel  sure  the  children  and  youth  needing  the  instruction 
of  our  Public  Schools,  will  not  be  left  to  suffer  from  the  stinginess  of 
town  appropriations  and  voluntary  aids  needful  for  the  purpose. 
School  Committee. — T.  A.  Hazen,  C.  J.  Potter,  C.  L.  Wkight. 

GREAT  BARRINGTON. 

Money  expended  for  almost  any  public  purpose  other  than  schools 
is  money  laid  out,  lost, — sunk  in  the  gulf  of  inexorable  necessity.  But 
money  devoted  to  the  support  of  schools,  is  money  invested — invested 
in  securities  that  bear  interest  more  precious  and  profitable  than  gold- 
bearing  bonds — interest  that  consists  of  nobly  educated  citizens — men 
and  women  who  "  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  maintain." 

Two  thousand  dollars  of  the  appropriation  was  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
port of  "an  experimental  school.  This  school,  in  deference  to  custom, 
we  termed  a  High  School,  but  it  was  in  reality  only  an  experiment. 
Who  should  be  its  teacher  ?  who  its  pupils  ?  where  it  should  be  kept  ? 
were  all  unsolved  problems.  The  last  was  answered  by  an  act  of 
"squatter  sovereignty"  on  our  part.  Without  law,  without  right, 
without  so  much  as — "  If  you  please " — we  took  possession  of  the 
upper  room  of  the  Centre  school-house  and  have  occupied  it  as  the 
High  School  laboratory  during  the  year.  Were  the  natives  ignorant, 
but  curious  and  inquisitive  when  our  ancestors  landed  on  the  shores  of 
New  England  ?  Not  more  so,  than  were  we,  in  common  with  other 
citizens  of  Great  Barrington,  one  year  ago  upon  the  subject  of  High 
■Schools.  Did  our  ancestors  find  the  shores  of  New  England  dark  and 
cold  and  cheerless  ?  Not  more  so,  than  were  the  prospects  of  our 
school  at  its  opening  session.  By  dint  of  labor,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  on  the  street  and  in  the  family,  with  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers,  we  at  last  got  together  a  school  of  twenty -five  pupils.  From 
this  small  beginning,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  to  the  close  of 
,the  winter  term,  which  term  shows  the  magnificent  record  of  ninety- 
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four  pupils  in  all,  with  an  average  attendance  of  ninety.  Tell  us  a 
man  is  steady  and  temperate,  and  you  epitomize  a  perfect  eulogy. 
Tell  us  a  school  is  steady  and  regu]§r  in  attendance,  and  it  needs  no 
further  commendation.  A  school  in  which  the  per  cent,  of  attendance 
is  over  ninety  of  the  whole  is  always  a  good  school.  We  never  knew 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  certainly  our  High  School  has  been  no 
exception.  We  believe  it  to  have  been  in  all  respects,  at  least  ninety 
per  cent,  of  a  perfect  standard. 

The  whole  number  of  children  in  town  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  fifteen  years  is  891.  The  whole  average  attendance  during  the 
last  winter  term  was  510.  We  think  the  number  of  pupils  over  fifteen 
who  attended  the  Public  Schools  fully  equal  to  the  number  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  attended  the  Private  Schools.  There- 
fore the  difference  between  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  town,  and 
the  average  daily  attendance,  must  very  nearly  show  the  average  daily 
attendance  at  the  street  school,  which  number  we  find  to  be  381. 
Here  we  have  then  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  we  fear  most 
thriving  school  in  town.  Let  no  one  doubt  the  propriety  of  calling 
this  a  school.  It  is  a  school.  It  is  kept  at  every  corner.  Its  teacher 
is  that  spirit  of  evil  who  ever  finds  "  some  mischief  for  idle  hands  to 
do,"  and  its  text-books  are  the  oaths  and  ribald  jests  of  the  dram-shop. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  this  school 
in  the  forms  of  town  by-laws  for  truants,  and  to  appoint  for  it  a  few 
assistant  teachers,  otherwise  known  as  truant  officers  ? 

Last  year  we  recommended  our  teachers  to  visit  each  others'  schools. 
This  recommendation  has  been  quite  generally  followed,  and  with  the 
most  beneficial  results.  The  teachers  have  mutually  learned  from, 
and  advised  and  encouraged  each  other.  We  venture  to  further 
recommend  that  a  "  Town  Teachers'  Association"  be  immediately 
formed.  Such  an  organization,  holding  weekly  or  at  least  monthly 
meetings,  having  for  its  objects  the  improvement  and  amusement  of 
its  members,  could  not  fail  to  be  alike  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all. 
For  the  Committee. — H.  C.  Joyneb. 

HANCOCK. 

Here  we  would  say  that  female  teachers,  in  most  districts,  should 
be  recommended.  The  school  should  be  like  the  family  and  the  home, 
and  woman  may  be  the  presiding  genius  of  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other. 

One  great  obstacle  in  the  advancement  of  our  schools  is  the  fre- 
quent changing  of  teachers.  A  teacher  often  finds  a  school,  it  may 
be  entirely  destitute  of  interest,  and  labors  earnestly  to  infuse  life  and 
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interest  into  it ;  and  after  weeks  of  toil  she  succeeds ;  but  her  term  of 
service  has  expired,  and  another  takes  her  place,  only  to  allow  the  in- 
terest to  die,  and  the  advantage  is  lost.  We  think  it  would  be  far 
better  to  get  good  teachers  in  the  first  place,  and  then  keep  them  as 
long  as  possible  in  the  same  district.  A  new  teacher  always  comes 
into  school  a  stranger.  He  may  be  diligent  in  looking  over  his  scholars, 
and  in  ascertaining  their  standing  and  acquirements,  and  may  class 
them  according  to  his  best  ability,  but  he  soon  finds  that  he  has  only 
made  a  beginning  in  the  matter  of  classification,  and  goes  to  work  to 
rectify  his  mistake.  Thus  day  after  day  is  spent  in  doing  what  his 
predecessor  should  have  done  in  an  hour — and  even  weeks  may  be  re- 
quired to  regulate  the  school ;  to  learn  the  dispositions  of  scholars  and 
acquire  such  an  influence  over  them  as  to  get  them  well  under  way. 
Whereas  a  teacher  acquainted  with  the  school  would  be  able  to  use 
his  efforts  immediately  for  its  advancement. 

The  committee  feel  called  upon  to  speak  of  the  extent  of  the 
teacher's  authority.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  more  or  less 
prevalent,  that  the  teacher's  authority  over  his  or  her  pupils  is  confined 
to  the  limits  of  the  school-room;  that  he  has  no  jurisdiction  over  them 
except  within  the  walls  of  the  school-house,  and  during  the  six  hours 
which  custom  has  fixed  as  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  business 
of  the  school  each  day.  Such  a  limitation  of  the  teacher's  authority 
is  manifestly  absurd  ;  as  it  might  essentially  cripple  the  efforts  of  the 
teacher  for  the  good  of  his  school,  even  while  present  with  them. 
The  law  requires  teachers  to  instruct  their  scholars  in  the  duties  of 
morality  and  "good  behavior;"  and  has  he  no  power  to  call  him  to 
account  who  violates  them  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school-room  ?  May 
his  ears  be  assailed  with  profane  oaths ;  or,  may  he  be  compelled  to 
witness  rude  or  obscene  conduct  before  the  scholars  have  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  school-room,  and  not  have  the  power  to  punish  the 
offender?  Every  teacher  to  succeed  must  be  sustained  in  his  or  her 
mode  of  government,  not  alone  by  the  committee,  but  by  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  the  children.  For  with  few  exceptions,  children  will 
obey  the  rules  of  the  school  just  in  proportion  as  the  teacher  is  re- 
spected and  sustained  in  the  community. 

School  Committee.— J).  H.  Smith,  0.  G.  Eldridge,  E.  C.  Goodrich. 


LEE. 

We  lay  more  stress  upon  having  a  good  teacher  than  a  good  book 
— and,  in  general  terms,  the  smaller  the  text-book,  the  better  it  is  for 
a  Common  School.     Many  of  the  text-books  now  published  which 
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cover  from  five  to  seven  hundred  pages,  would  be  much  more  valua- 
ble if  condensed  into  one  or  two  hundred  small  pages. 

Besides  the  draft  on  our  pockets  which  great  text-books  make,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not  send  our  children  to  the  Common 
School  to  learn  everything,  but  to  be  trained  in  those  rudiments  and 
general  principles  which  will  serve  to  guide  them  in  after-life.  And 
further,  how  many  of  our  children  can  master  a  volume  of  four  or 
five  hundred  pages  during  the  time  they  are  to  spend  in  our  Common 
Schools  ?  Very  few.  More  would  turn  with  disgust  from  the  hope- 
less task. 

Are  we  to  accept  poor  teachers  at  low  prices,  or  shall  we  pay  fair 
prices  and  get  good  ones  ?  Your  committee  is  in  favor  of  the  strict- 
est economy  in  the  use  of  public  moneys,  especially  in  the  use  of 
school  moneys,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  if  we  pay  low  prices  we  must  get 
an  inferior  article.  We  may  supply  our  schools  with  inexperienced 
teachers — our  own  daughters,  say — and  after  giving  us  a  few  terms' 
service  they  will  have  gained  enough  experience  to  leave  us  to  get 
fairer  prices  elsewhere.  Then  we  may  take  another  set  of  tyros  to 
educate.     This  is  poor  economy.     Let  us  give  it  up. 

As  the  visitor  from  the  north  approaches  our  village  he  cannot  fail 
to  notice  an  antiquated  brick  structure  perched  on  a  steep  hill-side 
near  the  bridge.  This,  he  is  informed  is  the  school-house — the  New 
England  school-house — of  which  he  has  heard  so  much.  This  is.  one 
of  the  edifices  that  Massachusetts  reformers  speak  so  highly  of,  and 
which  they  would  have  built  at  every  cross-roads  over  the  land !  Here 
is  the  place  in  which  the  Berkshire  intellect  is  first  trained.  Let  us 
look  at  it  a  moment.  It  is  of  a  single  story,  and  built  after  the  style 
of  a  generation  now  gone.  The  walls,  are  seamed  with  cracks,  and 
great  fissures  yawn  at  the  passer-by.  We  enter,  half  afraid  to  do  so, 
and  the  chill  air  rushes  up  to  greet  us,  through  great  cracks  in  the 
floor  from  some  vasty  deep  below.  The  doors  are  hacked  and  hewed 
in  a  manner  that  conclusively  proves  the  Yankee's  dexterity  in  the 
whittling  line,  and  through  the  cracked  panels  of  the  crazy  door  we 
hear  the  hum,  and  breath  in  the  impure  air  generated  by  near  a  hun- 
dred of  the  youth  of  Lee.  In  answer  to  our  rap,  the  door  creaks  on 
its  hinges,  and  a  young  Miss  invites  us  to  enter.  There  is  a  single 
room,  and  the  scholars  are  indiscriminately  crowded  together  in  it. 
The  desks  are  old  fashioned,  inconvenient  and  badly  whittled,  for  gen- 
erations have  left  their  initials  curiously  carved  upon  them.  The 
weary  scholars  sit  upon  benches  with  no  backs,  and  do  not  face  the 
teacher.  The  dingy  walls  are  well  patched,  and  the  patient  and  subtle 
spider  crawls  offensive  along  the  intricate  lines  with  which  his  exquis- 
itely fine  touch  has  adorned  every  corner.    There  are  no  means  pro- 
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vided  for  ventilation,  except  where  the  six-by-eight  panes  of  glass 
have  been  broken  from  the  sashes.  A  huge  cast-iron  box  with  no 
dampers  generates  the  heat,  and  its  ancient  and  crooked  pipe  threatens 
to  precipitate  itself  upon  the  luckless  wights  on  the  benches.  Not 
having  any  possible  means  of  regulation,  this  box  must  be  either  red- 
hot  or  stone-cold.  As  we  look  about  the  room  we  notice  that  the 
scholars  are  of  all  ages  and  attainments,  and  it  is  apparent  that  order 
and  discipline  are  out  of  the  question.  The  young  folks  must  be 
educated  to  habits  of  carelessness,  unthrift  and  untidiness.  Need 
more  be  said  ?  It  is  impossible  to  have  a  good  school  in  such  a  build- 
ing, and  yet  we  think  that  the  teacher  has  done  as  well  as  could  have 
been  expected. 

If  this  was  an  Illinois  prairie  instead  of  an  old  Massachusetts  town, 
we  should  have  a  spacious  and  costly  building  of  brick  or  stone,  with 
departments  of  various  grades,  and  teachers  adapted  to  each  one. 
Shall  we  not  have  such  a  building  here  ? 

School  Committee.— Marshall,  Wilcox,  Geokge  L.  Chaffee,  Aethue  Gilman. 

LENOX. 

The  High  School,  since  its  commencement,  has  steadily  advanced 
in  public  favor ;  quite  a  spirit  of  emulation  has  been  observed  in  the 
district  schools  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  best  scholars,  in  striving 
for  early  admission  to  its  privileges.  The  past  winter  has  seen  a 
greater  number  of  pupils  than  ever  before  at  one  term,  and  we  were 
pleased  to  notice  that  many  of  the  lads  and  young  men,  young  ladies 
even,  came  from  a  distance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  advanced  course  pursued  here. 

The  top  stone  of  our  educational  system  is  the  High  School.  To 
be  crowned  with  its  fullest  honors  should  be  the  ambition  of  all  young 
people.  Why  not  ?  A  beautiful  prize  thus  easily  obtained.  Easily, 
to  all  whose  ambition  is  improvement.  For  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned, we  would  respectfully  recommend  that  there  be  a  uniform 
standard  of  qualifications  established  for  the  admission  to  this  school, 
also  that  there  be  a  course  of  studies  prescribed  and  adhered  to,  to 
be  taught,  that  the  great  varieties  of  studies  and  number  of  classes 
may  be  lessened,  thereby  concentrating  the  energies  of  both  teacher 
and  scholar,  with,  we  think,  great  beneficial  results  to  the  school. 
School  Committee.— S.  S.  Jenne,  G.  M.  Mattoon,  Thomas  Post. 

MONTEREY. 

We  have  been  told  that  our  reports  never  contain  any  criticism  of 
the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  our  teachers,  and  we  admit  the  truth  of 
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the  statement.  "Why  should  we  publicly  criticize  them  ?  If  we  have 
any  suggestion  to  make,  or  any  fault  to  find  with  their  management, 
it  is  our  place,  privilege  and  duty  to  make  known  our  wishes  to  them 
personally,  and  so  secure  an  alteration  or  improvement  which  could 
not  be  done  by  a  public,  printed  exhibition  of  their  faults.  Good 
teachers  will  be  known,  and  their  good  deeds  and  worthy  manage- 
ment insure  them  more  happiness  than  any  word  of  praise  we  can  be- 
stow in  our  reports.  Complaints  also  have  been  made  that  former 
reports  of  schools  have  done  injustice  to  the  town,  because  the  com- 
mittee have  depicted  in  glowing  and  glaring  colors,  the  awful  condi- 
tion of  many  of  our  school-houses,  and  because  they  urge  upon  the 
citizens  the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  measures  to  remodel,  re- 
build and  improve.  Therefore  we  will  refrain  from  making  much  ado 
upon  the  subject,  hoping  to  escape  censure  by  asking  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  following  interrogatories : — 

Are  not  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  a  town 
easily  and  accurately  estimated  and  adjudged  by  the  appearance  and 
surroundings  of  the  school-houses  of  the  town  ?  Is  it  not  asking  too 
much  of  children  to  require  them  to  sit  and  study,  and  be  content  to 
do  so,  in  school-rooms  wholly  unfitted,  unpleasant  and  unworthy  the 
name  of  school-room?  Can  teachers  command  the  same  respect  of 
their  scholars,  in  such  a  room,  as  they  could  in  a  spacious,  well-heated, 
well- ventilated  room,  filled  with  suitable  desks  and  furniture,  and  fur- 
nished with  maps,  globes,  blackboards  and  all  the  necessary  fixtures 
found  in  every  well-regulated  school  ?  Will  not  the  removal  of  the 
old,  worn-out  school-houses,  and  the  building  of  new,  neat  and  com- 
modious ones  in  their  places,  raise  the  valuation  of  real  estate  more 
than  the  expense  of  building  ? 

School  Committee. — A.  B.  Garfield,  W.  S.Langdon,  M.  V.  Thomson. 

NEW  ASHFORD. 

Your  committee  are  glad  to  report  a  progressive  change  in  the 
school  interest  of  the  town  for  the  past  year.  This  is  made  unmis- 
takably evident,  not  only  by  an  increased  attendance  of  the  children 
upon  the  means  of  instruction,  but  also  in  the  pains  taken  by  parents 
to  furnish  and  get  them  out  to  school.  Another  mark  of  well-directed 
effort  in  the  right  direction  seems  manifest  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions made  by  individuals  to  sustain  and  prolong  the  schools  to  a  rea- 
sonable and  sufficient  length  of  term.  These  remarks,  however,  will  not 
apply  to  all  the  parents  and  children  of  the  town.  For  there  is  a  lam- 
entable fact  which  we  would  gladly  pass  in  silence  if  duty  would  allow. 
We  mean  that  there  is  a  failure  or  wilful  neglect  on  the  part  of  some  to 
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send  their  children  to  school,  even  when  time,  distance,  and  all  circum- 
stances are  favorable.  This  ugly  feature  in  the  character  of  a  few 
persons,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  have  a  bad  influence  in  their  own 
families,  and  in  its  effects,  will  prove  counteractive  to  all  efforts  to  put 
the  schools  upon  a  respectable  footing  or  to  develop  them  to  a  maxi- 
mum point  of  interest  and  usefulness  to  the  rising  generation. 

Here  we  also  humbly  suggest  that  the  school-house  should  be  warmer 
and  lighter,  and  kept  better  ventilated  than  either  the  meeting-house 
or  private  dwelling,  and  in  support  of  this  statement  we  present  the 
following  reasons :  In  the  two  last  mentioned  places  children  are  sup- 
posed to  be  under  the  observation  and  care  of  their  parents,  or  adult 
friends,  while  in  the  school  they  are  often  thrown  together  without 
forethought  or  experience,  and  for  six  hours  in  the  day  are  restrained 
by  the  discipline  of  the  school-room  from  changing  their  places  or  po- 
sitions, even  if  uncomfortable,  from  the  effects  of  heat  or  cold.  The 
school-house  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  is  the  home  of  our  children  : 
the  young  and  helpless  without  their  older  friends.  No  mother  enters 
there  with  careful  hand  to  supply  their  wants  or  looks  in  hourly  with 
inquiring  glance  after  the  welfare  of  her  tender  offspring.  It  is  a  place 
of  thoughtless  and  inexperienced  childhood.  Therefore  the  house 
should  be  made  secure  against  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  es- 
pecially so  in  this  part  of  our  land  where  for  four  months  of  the  year 
we  are  exposed  to  all  the  severity  of  a  Russian  winter. 
School  Committee. — Geo.  W.  Phelps,  Quincy  A.  Roys. 

NEW  MARLBOROUGH. 

As  it  is  now  generally  known  the  present  year  commences  the  oper- 
ation of  a  new  school  law  abolishing  the  district  system.  As  the  Com- 
monwealth through  its  authorized  representatives  has  thus  definitely 
settled  this  subject,  much  debated  of  late,  few  words  are  necessary  or 
even  proper  from  us.  These  few  are  offered  with  a  desire  to  secure 
for  the  present  law  the  approbation  and  cordial  cooperation  of  the 
town.  As  former  committees  have  presented  their  views  on  the  same 
subject,  we  shall  not  claim  novelty  for  our  opinions.  The  only  argu- 
ment worthy  of  notice  brought,  forward  in  favor  of  the  law  just  re- 
pealed is  that  the  people  of  the  several  districts  are  competent  and 
should  be  allowed  to  control  their  own  affairs.  Without  entering  into 
any  lengthy  dissertation  upon  the  theory  of  government,  it  is  sufficient 
to  remark  that  the  desire  to  possess  authority  simply  for  its  own  sake 
is  unworthy  of  encouragement,  and  that  the  independence  of  individ- 
uals and  sections  must  often  be  necessarily  sacrificed  in  order  to  attain 
the  highest  general  good.      That  these  simple  principles  justify  the 
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law  recently  enacted,  we  think  is  beyond  all  doubt,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1st.  Without  making  personal  reference  to  any  of  the  prudential 
committees  who  have  served  under  the  old  law,  we  believe  that  greater 
disinterestedness  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  may  be  expected  in 
the  future.  ■  It  is  far  more  probable  that  a  committee  of  three,  respon- 
sible to  the  entire  town  for  the  appointment  and  success  of  all  its 
teachers,  will  be  uninfluenced  by  personal  motives,  than  agents  in  the 
several  districts. 

2d.  There  is  a  better  opportunity  for  making  good  appointments 
under  the  new  law  than  thei-e  was  under  the  old  one.  As  the  number 
of  candidates  from  whom  the  selections  are  to  be  made  is  enlarged, 
the  quality  of  the  appointments  clearly  should  improve.  Out  of  a 
given  number  of  applicants  a  district  agent  could  appoint  but  one, 
while  the  services  of  the  rest,  although  most  desirable,  perhaps,  in 
other  districts,  might  be  lost  to  the  town ;  while  in  the  operation  of 
the  new  law  it  is  evident  no  such  defect  can  ever  appear. 

3d.  There  is  a  manifest  propriety  in  the  appointing  power  being 
vested  in  those  who  are  by  law  made  the  judges  of  the  qualifications 
of  teachers.  Under  the  old  system  your  committee  examined  the 
candidates  and  gave  the  necessary  certificates,  while  the  prudential 
committees  in  the  several  districts,  not  required  by  the  law  to  know 
anything  of  the  ability  of  teachers,  made  the  appointments.  Cer- 
tainly the  new  law,  by  avoiding  this  inconsistency,  has  removed  one 
of  the  defects  of  the  old  one.  For  these  reasons,  briefly  stated,  we 
beg  for  the  present  law  the  earnest  support  of  the  town. 
School  Committee.— T.  Crowther,  S.  W.  Wright,  N.  W.  Grahger. 

OTIS. 

A  wise  essayist  says,  "  What  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  the  human  soul."  The  sculptor  must  have  the  ideal 
of  beauty  in  his  own  mind  before  he  can  hope  to  make  a  statue  worthy 
of  admiration.  Before  his  chisel  touches  the  rude  block  he  must  know 
the  fair  proportions  and  delicate  lines  that  lie  concealed  beneath  the 
rough  exterior,  and  when  the  marble  stands  out  an  emblem  of  life, 
seeming  to  breathe  and  to  speak,  the  work  is  to  the  artist  only  the 
visible  reality  of  his  own  conception.  Thus  it  is  with  children  that 
are  to  be  fitted  for  the  high  and  honorable  walks  of  useful  life.  They 
have  the  elements  to  be  moulded  for  these  purposes.  To  parents  and 
teachers  is  committed  the  task  of  preparing  them  for  their  life-work. 
Neglected  children  are  ultimately  men  and  women  with  perverted 
taste  and  judgments,  and  the  fit  materials  for  base  passions  and  ruinous 
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habits.  When  education  steps  in  to  guide  and  direct  their  early  pow- 
ers, we  find  that  their  improvement  and  defects  correspond  in  a  great 
measure  with  the  views  and  knowledge  and  principles  of  their  instruc- 
tors. We  cannot  therefore  easily  be  too  solicitous  or  anxious  in  these 
respects.  To  the  proper  selection  and  pay  of  teachers  we  must  add 
cheerful  places  of  instruction,  suitable  books,  and  other  facilities  for 
teaching.  We  must  make  more  of  education,  if  we  wish  to  reap 
greater  benefits  from  it.  We  must  feel  something  like  the  philosopher 
who  said,  "  No  man  goeth  about  a  more  godlike  business  than  he  that 
is  mindful  of  the  good  bringing  up,  both  of  his  own  and  other  men's 
children."  A  solemn  trust  is  thus  committed  to  our  charge.  It  is  a 
work  with  noble  materials,  for  great  and  good  purposes,  and  one  which 
also  aims  to  make  available  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of  the  State. 
For  the  Committee. — J.  C.  Jackson. 

PERU. 

One  of  the  things  necessary  to  a  good  school,  is  a  comfortable  and 
attractive  school-room,  and  with  dilapidated  old  buildings,  cold  in 
winter  and  unpleasant  and  repulsive  in  summer,  no  town  can  reason- 
ably expect  its  schools  to  prosper,  however  lavish  they  may  be  in  the 
means  for  their  support.  In  supplying  suitable  school-houses,  the  old 
method  has  signally  failed. 

Now  that  this  responsibility  is  transferred  to  the  town,  may  we  not 
expect  a  favorable  change  in  this  respect  ?  We  think  no  portion  of 
the  town  -will  long  be  satisfied  with  such  buildings  as  have  been  so 
long  tolerated  in  some  of  the  districts.  Three  of  the  old  school-houses 
need  immediate  attention,  but  we  do  not  advise  great  haste  in  building 
or  repairs,  as  the  wants  of  the  town  will  be  better  understood  after  a 
little  experience  in  the  working  of  the  new  method. 

Teachers  too  often  forget  that  the  moral  and  social  training  of  chil- 
dren is  far  more  important  than  intellectual  culture,  while  the  heart 
and  conscience  remain  uncared  for  and  neglected ;  and  that  the  school- 
room with  its  wholesome  restraints  is  not  the  only  place  where  charac- 
ter and  habit  are  being  formed  for  life.  The  influence  of  one  vicious 
boy  is  often  felt  to  be  sadly  demoralizing  in  a  school  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  the  teacher,  but  how  often  is  all  restraint  removed  from 
more  than  one  vicious,  vulgar  or  profane  scholar  as  the  scene  changes 
to  the  play-ground,  and  the  process  of  education  goes  on  with  acceler 
ated  progress,  while  the  teacher  imagining  herself  released  from  care 
for  the  hour,  heeds  not  the  lessons  being  taught.  The  controlling  in- 
fluence of  the  teacher  should  be  felt,  not  only  in  but  around  the 
school-room,  restraining  the  vicious,  protecting  the  feeble,  guiding  the 
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erring,  teaching  the  principles  of  morality  and  religious  obligation,  and 
enforcing  their  practice  by  authority. 

For  all  this  she  is  held  responsible  by  the  law ;  for  her  faithfulness 

in  this  respect  she  must  answer  to  posterity,  and  the  question  at  the 

great  examination  will  be,  not,  What  success  in  teaching  the  sciences  ? 

but  "  Where  is  the  flock  which  was  given  to  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock?  " 

School  Committee. — George  Wells,  Henry  A.  Messenger,  Moses  L.  Cone. 

PITTSFIELD. 

With  the  acquirements  of  a  good  Common  School  education,  and 
good  morals  in  the  possession  of  every  citizen,  the  future  stability  and 
success  of  the  State  are  secure ;  for  intelligence  and  morality  are  the 
natural  antagonists  of  crime  and  pauperism.  When  it  costs  the  State 
two  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  support  each  person  in  her  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions,  and  less  than  fifty  dollars  a  year  to  prepare 
well-trained  teachers  for  her  Public  Schools,  considering  the  fact  that 
nine-tenths  of  public  criminals  are  uneducated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  about  the  universal  benefits  of  good  education.  When  it  costs 
Berkshire  County  five  times  as  much  for  a  court-house,  jail  and  house 
of  correction,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  the  detection,  arrest 
and  conviction  of  criminals,)  as  it  does  to  furnish  a  year's  tuition  to 
every  boy  and  girl  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the 
county,  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  proper  direction  in  which  to 
judiciously  increase  the  public  expenditure.  More  education  for  all, 
and  less  crime  and  pauperism  is  the  result ;  more  school-houses,  with 
good  teachers,  and  less  necessity  for  reformatory  institutions  and  their 
attending  expense.  Educate  the  people  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  there  will  be  less  need  to  take  care  of  them.  Universal  educa- 
tion creates  wealth,  and  gives  greater  security  to  property  already 
acquired,  if  the  conscience  be  at  the  same  time  expanded  and  quick- 
ened. Indeed,  there  is  greater  need  of  the  full  moral  development  of 
the  rising  generation,  than  of  their  complete  intellectual  illumination ; 
for,  while  different  degrees  of  technical  instruction  will  serve  the 
necessities  of  individuals  in  the  different  walks  of  life,  the  expanding, .. 
enlightening  and  quickening  of  the  conscience  serves  to  promote,  not 
only  the  best  good  of  the  individual,  but  also  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  civil  society;  and  when  we  recollect  that  the  children 
must  soon  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  fathers  as 
citizens,  and  aid  in  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  liberty,  we  can  but 
admire  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  our  government,  in  making 
such  ample  provision  for  the  mental,  moral  and  physical  culture  of  the 
present  and  future  rising  generations  to  succeed  them. 
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The  conscientious,  intelligent  teacher  has  a  much  more  difficult 
task  to  perform  in  governing  his  school  than  any  parent  could  be 
expected  to  have  in  governing  his  family ;  for,  though  the  teacher  is 
for  the  time  in  the  place  of  the  parent,  his  responsibility  is  compli- 
cated, in  that  he  has  not  only  to  govern  children  from  families  where 
they  are  well  governed,  but  he  has  them  from  families  where  there  is 
a  laxity  of  government,  or  a  want  of  government,  and  possibly  from 
those  where  vice  is  taught  by  example ;  and  he  who  would  bring  these 
various  and  discordant  elements  together  and  hold  them  by  one 
system  of  management,  would  need  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 
patience  of  Job,  and  even  then  might  be  pardoned  for  lacking  in 
theory  of  government,  or  the  detail  of  school  control,  some  desirable 
elements.  The  teacher,  to  his  school,  stands  in  the  relation  of  all 
the  parents  of  all  the  families  from  which  his  pupils  are  derived,  and 
in  the  often  complicated  emergencies  in  which  he  is  placed  is  fairly 
entitled  to  a  discriminating  and  charitable  judgment. 

Of  the  means  at  the  teacher's  command  to  secure  good  order  and 
healthy  progress,  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  supply.  The  difficulty 
in  governing  the  school  lies  in  selecting  for  each  present  occurrence 
the  means  best  adapted  to  secure  the  desired  end.  The  time  was 
when  the  "  birch "  and  ferule  were  considered  quite  as  indispensable 
appliances  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  as  the  pre- 
scribed text-books ;  indeed,  it  is  not  difficult  to  remember  the  time 
when  a  good  handful  of  beech,  birch  and  willow  twigs  were  the  reg- 
ular accompaniment  to  the  opening,  exercises  of  the  day.  But  the 
better  sense  of  competent,  discreet  teachers,  has  led  them  nearly  or 
quite  to  discard  corporal  punishment;  perhaps  the  day  will  never 
come  when  the  rod  will  not  be  the  final  appeal  for  the  correction  of 
obstinately  erring  youthful  waywardness ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that 
when  the  use  of  all  corporal  inflictions  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  pos- 
sible quantity,  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  both  scholars  and  teachers, 
and  all  parties  will  be  pleased  at  the  result,  and  our  schools  make 
better  and  quite  as  healthy  progress.  There  is  room  for  progress  in 
several  of  our  schools,  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  the  rod.  That 
kind  of  government  which  teaches  the  child  how  to  govern  himself — 
which  comes  from  the  watchful  -care  of  the  teacher — is  quite  as  likely 
to  be  appreciated  and  obeyed  by  the  scholar,  as  that  which  always 
and  on  every  occasion  appeals  to  physical  restraint. 

It  is  a  marked  indication  of  the  increased  and  increasing  value  of 
our  Public  Schools,  that,  parents  are  increasing  in  their  eagerness 
to  have  their  children  educated  in  them  rather  than  in  Private  Schools. 
But  we  shall  not  have  answered  the  just  claims  of  public  interest 
until  we  so  far  raise  their  character  that  they  shall  receive  the  confi- 
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dence  and  support  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions,  that  our  means  of 
public  instruction  should  be  the  pride  of  all  the  people,  and  not  in 
any  sense  a  poor  bounty  for  those  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  private  tuition.  Long  may  they  continue  to  be  the  pride  and  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  people. 
Superintendent. — L.  Scott. 

SANDISFIELD. 

New  Hartford  Road,  Upper  South-West  and  River  District,  have 
maintained  no  school  during  the  winter.  The  other  districts  have  had 
two  sessions  each,  of  three  months  or  more.  If  any  method  can  be 
devised  to  enlarge  those  smaller  districts,  it  appears,  as  a  matter  of 
economy  and  utility,  it  should  be  done.  "We  visited  one  school  where 
there  were  but  two  pupils  present  and  one  absent. 

There  are  other  districts  numbering  but  seven  or  eight,  all  told. 
The  aggregate  of  five  districts  in  town  would  require  the  services  of 
but  one  teacher,  could  the  pupils  be  brought  together,  where  five  must 
be  employed  now  till  the  money  is  expended,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
unavoidable  deprivation  of  the  children  in  those  districts  of  that 
share  of  schooling  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

We  are  aware  that  enlarging  by  consolidation  and  annexation  might 
be  attended  with  some  inconveniences.  Some  families  might  be 
incommoded,  but  the  question  is,  could  not  the  money  be  much  more 
judiciously  expended,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  respective  districts, 
and  the  town  at  large,  be  benefited  far  more,  if  some  project  of  this 
kind  could  be  effected  and  carried  out  ? 

Your  committee  feel  warranted  in  asserting,  that  if  parents  man- 
ifested as  much  zeal  and  devotion  in  looking  after  the  interest  of  their 
schools,  and  devising  the  best  methods  and  i;>lans  for  securing  the 
mental  culture  of  their  children,  and  put  forth  as  much  energy, 
planned  with  the  same  precision,  and  managed  with  the  same  shrewd- 
ness, as  in  conducting  the  business  of  their  professions,  farm,  shop  or 
trade,  there  would  be  an  impetus  given  to  our  schools  in  the  direction 
of  progress,  reform '  and  scholarly  attainments,  approximating  the 
Utopian  dreams  of  the  most  sanguine.  This  apathy  and  manifest 
negligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  should  be  thoroughly  aroused 
and  awake  to  their  duties,  proves  the  worst  bane  of  our  Common 
Schools,  and  we  feel  confident  that  every  enthusiastic  educator  will 
bear  us  out  in  the  assertion. 

School  Committee. — Geo.  A.  Shepard,  Rev.  R.  H.  Maine. 
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STOCKBRIDGE. 

It  is  strange,  passing  strange,  that  those  who  intend  to  follow  teach- 
ing as  a  profession  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  preeminent  advan- 
tages afforded  by  our  Normal  Schools,  to  obtain  those  qualifications 
which  are  indispensable  to  success.  There  they  learn  the  best  modes 
of  teaching — the  best  methods  of  arousing  and  interesting  the  youth- 
ful mind  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — and  can  ses  for  themselves  the 
difference  between  the  ordinary  methods  of  managing  a  school,  and 
those  which  the  present  day  has  originated  and  perfected.  We 
demand  that  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman,  shall  be  edu- 
cated and  specially  fitted  and  trained  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 
Why,  then,  do  not  the  community  demand  that  the  teacher  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  for  his  peculiar  duties?  Surely  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  do  not  yield  in  importance  to  those  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. Then  let  us  lay  aside  all  favoritism,  all  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  and  resolve  that  we  will  place  in  our  schools  only  the  best 
teachers ;  at  any  rate  the  best  we  can  obtain. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  to  those  who  intend  to  become 
teachers,  to  pursue  the  course  we  have  indicated,  if  they  would  make 
teaching  profitable  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Although  this  is 
an  inferior  motive,  and  is  scarcely  considered  by  the  teacher  whose 
aims  are  high  and  noble,  yet  if  one  has  the  requisite  qualifications  to 
insure  success,  he  may  and  ought  to  demand,  and  will  surely  receive, 
a  corresponding  compensation.  The  community,  likewise,  if  they 
demand  superior  qualifications  in  a  teacher,  will  be  prepared  and 
expect  to  pay  for  those  qualifications. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  school  which  is  constantly  changing  its 
teachers,  term  after  term,  or  year  after  year,  should  ever  come  to  pos- 
sess any  positive  influence  as  an  intelligent  and  successful  educator  of 
our  children.  Each  teacher  has  his  own  ideas  of  teaching ;  and  after 
one  or  two  terms,  leaves  his  place  to  a  stranger,  who  also  has  his  own 
methods,  so  that  the  successive  terms  of  the  school  have  not  usually 
any  personal  or  educational  connection  with  each  other.  "Each  term 
is  an  experiment,  which  proves  nothing  but  its  own  failure  or  success ; 
and  it  does  not  furnish,  either  in  its  failure  or  success,  a  basis  for 
future  operations." 

This  is  an  evil  inseparable  from  small  schools,  and  also  from  the 
district  system,  which  has  just  been  abolished  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. There  may  be,  necessarily,  and  probably  must  be  in  the 
sparsely  populated  sections  of  the  town  or  State,  more  or  less  small 
schools;  but  the  public  has  a  right  to  demand  that  children  shall 
travel  one  or  two  miles  even,  rather  than  incur  the  expense  of  small, 
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and,  of  course,  comparatively  poor  schools.  A  good  school  is  worth 
infinitely  more  to  the  children  of  any  family,  even  though  they  are 
obliged  to  travel  a  considerable  distance,  than  a  poor  school  located 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  And  then,  too,  children  are  much 
more  ready  and  willing  to  attend  a  school  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, and  where  they  are  conscious  of  making  progress  in  their 
studies. 

Your  committee  take  the  opportunity  to  thank  and  congratulate 
the  town  upon  the  fact  of  having  at  least  one  school  building  which 
is  an  honor  to  it.  We  mean  the  school-house  erected  during  the  past 
season  at  Glendale.  The  building  committee  endeavored  to  make  it, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  model  for  similar  buildings  to  be  erected  by  the 
town  in  the  future.  Every  arrangement  which  could  contribute  to 
the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  children  who  attend  the  school 
was  intended  to  be  provided,  and  we  believe  that  in  the  beauty  of 
external  finish  and  completeness  of  internal  arrangement,  it  will  not 
fall  below,  in  comparison  with  any  similar  structure  in  the  county. 
A  most  interesting  fact '  connected  with  the  erection  of  this  school- 
house  is,  that  children  not  only  prefer  such  a  building  to  a  poor,  un- 
pleasant and  inconvenient  one,  but  that  they  take  pride  and  pleasure 
in  keeping  it  in  order.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  prefer  to  travel 
double  the  distance  to  attend  school  where  they  can  have  a  pleasant 
and  beautiful  school-room. 

School  Committee. — M.  Warner,  Geo.  T.  Dole,  Jos.  R.  French. 

WILLIAMSTOWK 

We  are  glad  to  note  a  decided  gain  on  previous  years  in  the  average 
of  attendance.  There  is  yet  room  for  farther  improvement ;  and  we 
trust  that  parents,  and  all  friends  of  our  school  system,  will  aid  the 
committee  in  laboring  for  this  result.  With  new  buildings  and  good 
instructors,  we  shall  look  for  decided  progress  in  this  important  point 
in  coming  years. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  see  that  the  improvement  of  our  general 
average  comes  in  connection  with  a  larger  attendance,  and  with  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  number  of  months  during  which  the  schools  have 
been  kept. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  year  with  those  shown  by  the  report 
of  two  years  since,  we  find  a  gain  of  seventy-seven  in  the  average 
summer  attendance,  and  of  one  hundred  and  one  in  that  of  winter. 
With  this  encouragement  for  farther  effort,  we  hope  to  give  the  subject 
of  attendance  still  more  attention,  and  again  beg  leave  to  remind 
parents  and  guardians  of  their  legal  responsibilities. 

School  Committee. — Ketes  Danforth,  John  Bascom,  J.  A.  Eldridge. 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY 


ATTLEBOROUGH. 


Health,  happiness,  usefulness  and  life,  are  valued  too  lightly,  and 
sold  too  cheaply,  when  they  are  bartered  for  the  mere  pittance  neces- 
sary to  erect,  properly  seat,  heat,  light,  and  ventilate  good  school- 
houses.  They  greatly  err,  who  covet  and  withhold  the  money  that 
would  confer  education,  usefulness,  happiness,  and  honor,  with  health 
and  long  life  upon  their  offspring. 

High  Schools. — The  High  Schools  have  proved  themselves  a  great 
advantage  to  the  town  in  many  ways,  and  have  become  an  essential 
and  established  institution.  Their  benefits  have  radiated  upon  the 
other  schools,  relieving  them  of  their  higher  studies,  which  in  a  mixed 
school  are  almost  sure  to  absorb  too  much  of  the  time  and  attention 
which  belongs  to  the  younger  classes.  But  the  High  Schools  with  all 
their  great  success  have  been  hampered  by  attempting  to  go  over  in 
three  years  the  course  of  studies  required  by  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
which,  to  be  taught  successfully,  demand  four  years, — the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  larger  and  better  High  Schools  of  the  State. 

School  Committee. — J.  A.  Heagy,  Francis  N.  Peloubet,  J.  Osmond  Taffany,  J.  D. 
Pierce,  H.  P.  Deforest,  Sam.  Hunt. 

DARTMOUTH. 

As  a  whole,  our  schools  have  been  good  schools,  and  decidedly  in 
advance  of  former  years.  True,  we  meet  with  some  whose  idiosyn- 
crasy leads  them  to  believe  that  our  schools  are  sadly  retrograding. 
Such  peculiarities  of  temperament  lead  some  honest  and  otherwise  in- 
telligent persons  to  believe  that  all  old  things  are  much  superior  to 
anything  new.  Such  stationary  minds  are  fully  persuaded  that  the 
fruit  they  ate  in  childhood  was  far  superior  to  the  choicest  varieties 
we  now  have,  and  they  are  very  positive  that  their  wives  and  daughters 
can  prepare  them  no  food  equal  to  what  their  mothers  cooked  for  them 
in  their  boyish  days.  It  is  useless  to  reason  with  such.  Though  they 
are  met  with  stubborn  facts  at  every  turn,  they  do  not  think  their 
position  can  be  controverted:  they  do  not  and  cannot  be  made  to 
realize  that  they  look  at  everything  from  a  different  point  of  view  than 
when  they  were  children,  and  that  could  they  pass  through  the  same 
experiences  now  their  impressions  would  be  strangely  modified. 
School  Committee. — Francis  W.  Mason,  John  Grey. 
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DIGHTOK 

Scholars  should  aim  at  preparation  for  the  future,  and  not  merely  at 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  of  to-day;  they  naturally  wish  to  Jive 
long  and  happy ;  let  them  remember  that  we  live  by  thoughts,  not 
moments;  that  we  make  life  more  intense  and  happier  by  mental 
activity.  The  active  mind  finds  food  for  thought  and  pleasure  every- 
where. The  pebble  and  the  sod,  the  flower  and  the  star,  the  sunshine 
and  the  breeze,  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  world  furnish  sub- 
jects for  study  and  meditation,  for  useful  and  pleasurable  instruction 
— some  question  to  solve,  some  discovery  to  gratify  and  improve  the 
mind. 

The  children  in  our  schools  are,  so  far  as  qualifying  them  for  citizen- 
ship goes,  a  trust  committed  to  the  voters  of  this  town.  The  law 
makes  their  education  the  care  of  the  town.  This  it  does  because 
their  education  is  a  public  benefit.  Property  is  enhanced  in  value  if 
it  is  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  community — it  is  more  secure ;  the 
social  privileges  offered  by  it  are  better.  There  is  not  a  worthy  inter- 
est which  is  not  promoted  by  the  education  of  a  community.  So  that 
it  is  just  that  all,  whether  parents  or  not,  should  participate  in  bearing 
the  expense  of  education.  All  are  benefited.  And  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  education  must  be  such  as  is  suited  to  the  times,  in  order  to 
receive  the  benefits.  More  is  now  demanded  for  enlightened  citizen- 
ship, therefore  more  must  be  done  to  prepare  for  it.  We  are  really 
pushing  the  children  on  the  stage  forward  to  fight  the  social  battles  of 
their  time,  to  cope  with  infidelity,  intemperance,  vice  in  all  its  forms, 
and  political  questions  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  whole  world 
is  brought  within  speaking  distance  of  them,  and  they  must  know 
more  about  it  than  we  do.  They  will  be  met  in  their  conflicts  by 
skilled  antagonists,  and  shall  we  not  furnish  them  with  the  skill  and 
the  arms  needed  for  an  equal  interest.  Six  years  ago  you  would  have 
thought  it  madness  to  send  out  soldiers  without  equipments.  Is  it 
any  less  madness  to  send  our  children  unequipped  into  the  battles  of 
life  that  await  them  ? 

School  Committee. — George  E.  Gooding,  C.  W.  Tuknek. 

EASTON. 

A  prime  evil  may  many  times  be  traced  to  the  selection,  employ- 
ment and  changes  of  teachers.  We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  our  teachers ;  in  most  cases  their  fidelity  deserves  praise,  and 
they  succeed  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.     Our  complaint  is  not  of  individual  failures, 
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but  of  a  false  and  pernicious  system.  Teachers  come  among  us  for 
one  short  term  of  service ;  rarely  they  remain  perhaps  two  terms,  but 
in  general  just  as  they  begin  to  be  acquainted  with  their  charge  and 
prerTared  to  work  to  advantage,  some  slight  prejudice,  or  preference, 
or  whim,  or  the  mere  custom  of  changing,  sets  them  aside  for  others. 
School  Committee. — Olivek  Ames,  2d,  Edward  R.  Hatwaed,  Geo.  G.  Withington. 

FAIRHAVEK 

If,  on  trial,  the  teacher  is  found  not  fitted  for  the  school-room  by 
thorough  literary  qualifications  ;  if  he  lacks  the  power  to  govern,  or 
the  skill  to  communicate  knowledge,  to  enliven  the  imagination  and 
awaken  the  interest  of  even  the  dull  scholar,  he  must  fail,  and  no 
intrinsic  qualities  should  weigh  at  all  in  our  estimate  of  his  fitness,  or 
against  our  decision  to  fill  his  place  with  another.  No  matter  what 
popularity  he  may  have  gained  in  the  community,  no  matter  how 
estimable  he  may  be  in  every  other  relation,  his  place  is  not  in  the 
school-room  as  a  teacher.  The  sympathy  we  must  feel  for  him  for 
loss  of  occupation  or  disappointment  should  not  restrain  us  from  the 
discharge  of  an  unpleasant  duty.  Our  stronger  sympathy  must  be 
reserved  for  the  children  whose  interest  it  is  our  duty  to  guard,  and 
for  whose  benefit  alone  the  schools  are  maintained.  Unless  com- 
mittees act  conscientiously  in  this  matter,  without  fear  or  favor,  and 
unless  the  community  sustains  them  in  their  action,  we  shall  never 
rescue  our  schools  from  the  palsying  presence  of  the  incompetent 
teacher. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  a  pupil  to  enter  the  High  School  without 
such  a  preparation  in  the  elementary  branches  as  shall  qualify  him  to 
undertake  the  severer  studies  of  the  course,  and  go  on  with  them 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  The  disadvantage  of  admitting  pupils  at 
too  early  an  age,  and  without  the  preparation  requisite  for  advancing 
with  the  class,  we  see  examples  of  every  year.  The  novelty  of  the 
change  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  school  soon  wears  away,  but  the 
burdensomeness  of  the  unequal  task  increases  till  it  ends  in  disap- 
pointment and  disgust.  The  school  loses  its  attraction,  and  the  dis- 
satisfied scholar  is  suddenly  seized  with  an  ambition  to  undertake  the 
labor  belonging  to  a  later  period  of  life,  for  which  his  imperfect  edu- 
cation inadequately  fits  him.  He  abandons  the  school. 
Chairman. — Isaac  Faiechild.    Secretary. — Charles  Drew. 

FALL  RIVER. 

Early  in  1868  a  school  was  established  by  your  committee  for  the 
education  of  the  children  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age  em- 
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ployed  in  our  mills.  It  is  a  new  power  in  our  midst,  and  its  creation 
was  one  of  necessity.  Here  the  factory  operatives  are  furnished  with 
the  facilities  for  making  accessions  to  their  scanty  acquirements.  The 
rudiments  of  the  common  branches  are  taught  by  competent  teachers, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  children  have  obtained, 
and  others  arc  obtaining  therein,  a  knowledge  of  reading,  spelling,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  them  in  future  life. 
This  school,  like  our  evening  schools,  reaches  a  class  of  persons  whose 
education  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  neglect,  in  many  cases,  has 
not  arisen  from  a  want  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  the  benefits  which  a  good  education  might  give ;  but  in 
very  many  cases,  on  account  of  the  urgent  need  of  many  industrious 
families  of  the  earnings  of  their  children. 

For  the  past  year  this  school  has  met  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. Our  mill  agents  have  cooperated  heartily  with  the  committee 
and  superintendent  for  the  establishment  of  this  school,  and  for  the 
successful  working  of  all  the  details  of  which  they  need  take  cogni- 
zance. Indigent  parents  have  met  the  stern  requirements  of  law 
with  commendable  courage ;  for  they  seem  fully  to  realize  that  the 
pecuniary  loss  which  they  sustain  by  losing  the  child's  earnings,  may 
be  for  his  greatest  future  good. 

Perhaps  no  equal  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  city  for 
schools,  gives  promise  of  so  great  and  good  results  as  the  sum 
required  for  carrying  on  this  and  our  evening  schools. 

Much  credit  is  due  our  superintendent  for  his  earnest  and  well- 
directed  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  our  schools  during  the  past 
year.  His  labors  have  been  arduous,  having  made  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-three  visits  to  the  different  schools  during  the  year,  besides 
performing  all  other  duties,  which  are  neither  few  nor  insignificant, 
pertaining  to  the  office.  An  increased  interest  among  our  teachers  in 
their  work,  a  greater  uniformity'  in  teaching  and  in  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  school-room,  and  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  schools, 
are  among  the  fruits  which  his  labors  have  largely  contributed  to 
produce. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  notice  the  interest  our  teachers  mani- 
fest in  attending  the  "Teachers'  Meetings."  These  have  been  held  in 
the  school  committee's  room  once  a  fortnight  during  the  past  year, 
and  questions  connected  with  the  school-room  have  been  freely  dis- 
cussed. At  these  meetings  the  superintendent  has  given  many  valua- 
ble suggestions  upon  methods  of  teaching,  &c,  and  has  in  many  cases 
remedied  defects  in  our  schools  more  promptly  and  effectually  than 
he  could  have  done  in  any  other  way.  They  are  a  very  valuable  auxiliary 
to  our  schools,  and  we  hope  to  see  them  increase  in  interest  until 
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they  produce  their  maximum  amount  of  good  effects.  In  order  for 
teachers  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  times  it  is  absolutely- 
necessary  that  they  should  meet  frequently,  and  interchange  views ; 
for  as  "  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  friend."     Their  beneficial  effects  are  observable  in  the  schools. 

School  Committee. — Wm.  Connell,  Jr.,  Jerome  Dwelly,  Benjamin  Earl,  Samuel 
M.  Brown,  Azariah  S.  Tripp,  Charles  J.  Holmes,  Frederick  A.  Boomer,  Robert 
Adams,  Robert  Henry. 

Map  drawing  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography  has  been 
made  a  daily  practice,  and  much  interest  has  been  thus  added  to  the 
study,  and  a  real  progress  made.  In  some  schools  my  ideal  of  model 
teaching  in  this  branch  is  realized.  The  pupils  are  sent  to  the  board 
without  books,  and  required  to  draw  a  map  of  a  State  or  county.  As 
if  by  magic,  the  mental  picture  is  transferred  to  the  board,  and  in  the 
five  minutes  given,  every  mountain,  river,  cape  and  headland  appears. 
Then  follows  a  clear  and  condensed  statement  of  the  physical,  politi- 
cal, agricultural  and  commercial  character  of  the  county.  Such 
knowledge  is  practical  and  valuable. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  character  of  Public  Schools  has 
greatly  changed.  From  being  schools  of  a  Ioav  grade,  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  those  who  were  unable  to  patronize  the  pri- 
vate institutions  of  learning,  they  have  become  the  schools  for  the 
whole  people,  giving  the  best  education  to  children  of  the  rich  and 
poor  alike.  Instead  of  rude,  cheap  buildings,  upon  land  valueless  for 
other  purposes,  costly  edifices,  furnished  with  every  convenience,  are 
erected  upon  the  most  beautiful  sites  that  can  be  selected.  A  cor- 
responding improvenent  in  the  methods  of  teaching  is  demanded, 
and  to  meet  this  demand  special  preparation  is  needed  as  for  other 
professions.  To  obtain  such  teachers,  salaries  have  been  raised 
until  the  average  salary  in  the  profession  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
other  employments,  and  Normal  Schools  have  been  established  as  pro- 
fessional training  schools  for  this  work. 

To  elevate  the  schools  and  to  encourage  those  who  exhibit  a  talent 
for  instruction,  but  who  are  unable  to  go  from  home  to  prepare,  the 
Training  School  on  High  Street  was  organized.  Several  have  been 
prepared  there  for  Primary  teaching  and  are  now  doing  good  work  in 
our  schools,  and  others  are  now  in  preparation  for  the  work. 

There  are  now  four  teachers  in  the  High  School.  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  to  the  three  years  English  course  a  year  of  Normal 
instruction  be  added  for  those  who  intend  to  teach,  and  that  those 
who  are  to  become  applicants  for  positions  in  Intermediate  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  be  required  to  take  this  Normal  course  before  receiving 
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employment,  and  that  during  this  year  they  have  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing as  substitutes  in  the  schools.  I  would  also  recommend  that  those 
seeking  positions  in  Primary  Schools,  after  graduating  from  the  three 
years  course  in  the  High  School,  should  be  required  to  spend  six 
months  in  the  Training  School,  and  the  same  privilege  of  substituting 
be  given  to  them. 

While  I  think  that  no  one  should  be  employed  as  teacher  who  is 
not  competent  for  the  work,  I  would  afford  every  opportunity  to  the 
graduates  of  our  High  Schools  to  qualify  themselves  and  obtain  posi- 
tions. If  the  community  could  as  readily  detect  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  teachers'  labor,  as  of  that  in  other  employments,  those  having 
charge  of  schools  would  not  be  so  often  blamed  for  their  action,  and 
could  act  always  in  accordance  with  their  own  judgment. 

Factory  School. — By  the  opening  of  Morgan  Street  building  and 
transfer  of  pupils,  two  rooms  capable  of  seating  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils,  were  left  vacant  in  Anawan  Street.  The  central  position 
of  this  building  rendered  it  a  suitable  place  for  the  proposed  school 
for  factory  children,  and  on  the  first  of  May  a  school  was  organized 
under  Mr.  Charles  Hicks  as  principal,  by  taking  one-third  of  the  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years  of  age  at  that  time  employed  in  manufacto- 
ries. 

The  school  was  in  session  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  three  terms, 
with  one-third  of  the  children  in  attendance  each  term.  "When  a 
pupil  has  completed  the  term  of  twelve  weeks  according  to  law,  a 
certificate  of  the  form  given  below  is  made  out  for  him,  with  which 
he  returns  to  the  mills  and  obtains  work.  This  certificate  is  good 
until  the  corresponding  term  of  the  next  year.  On  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1869,  one-fourth  of  the  children  were  taken  from  the  mills.  These 
will  go  back  at  the  close  of  their  time,  and  on  the  first  of  April  a 
second  division  will  be  called  out,  the  first  of  July  a  third,  and  the 
•first  of  October  a  fourth.  The  school  is  kept  in  session  during  the 
fifty-two  weeks,  or  thirteen  weeks  in  a  term.  This  enables  pupils  to 
make  up  lost  time  and  receive  certificates  without  delay,  the  teachers 
when  absent  furnishing  substitutes. 

Whole  number  registered,  first  term,  boys,  107,  girls,  91 ;  second 
term,  boys,  116,  girls,  103  ;  third  term,  boys,  120,  girls,  89.  Total, 
626 ;  received  certificates,  596 ;  moved  out  of  place,  30 ;  average 
attendance,  201 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  87. 

The  working  of  the  school  thus  far  is  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
clearly  demonstrates  that,  for  our  large  factory  population,  we  have 
as  good  a  system  as  can  be  devised.  As  three-fourths  of  the  children 
remain  in  the  mills,  there  is  no  lack  of  help,  and  the  families  where 
there  are  three  or  four  children  of  school  age,  lose  the  wages  of  but 
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one  at  a  time.  By  the  establishment  of  a  separate,  continuous  school, 
the  pupils  are  better  classified,  are  taught  in  a  more  practical  manner, 
and  accomplish  more  without  loss  of  time  ;  while  the  regular  schools 
are  relieved  of  pupils  who  would  not  classify,  and  could  not  pursue 
the  course  of  study  there  to  advantage. 

The  children  have  been  industrious  and  orderly,  learning  rapidly, 
and  showing  a  strong  desire  for  improvement,  while  the  testimony  of 
those  employing  them  is,  that  their  school  discipline  makes  them  more 
efficient  as  help. 

All  who  have  visited  the  school,  I  think,  feel  satisfied  that  the  very 
best  results  are  being  achieved.  It  has  been  visited  during  the  past 
term  by  members  or  the  school  committee,  and  by  Major  E.  J.  Jones, 
State  Constable,  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  Deputy  Constable,  the  Superin- 
dents  of  Public  Schools  of  Salem  and  Lawrence,  and  by  many  others 
interested  in  education. 

Gen.  Oliver  in  his  report  speaks  of  it  as  follows : —  "  The  success  of 
the  enterprise  has  made  friends  of  the  early  doubters,  and  now  its 
permanent  continuance  and  success  will  be  looked  for  and  expected 
by  all  the  good  people  of  the  State.  I  know  of  no  similar  school  in 
Massachusetts,  and  cannot  but  express  my  great  gratification  at  its  cre- 
ation, and  my  earnest  hope  for  its  stability.  To  secure  that,  the  encour- 
agement and  aid  of  the  city,  and  of  its  manufacturers,  are  all  that  are 
needed,  and  if  these  be  permanent  we  may  hope  to  satiate  in  some 
degree  this  craving  hunger  of  the  heart." 

The  certificates  this  year  will  be  in  four  colors,  to  mark  the  four 
terms,  and  one  only  will  be  given  to  the  pupil  instead  of  two  as  last 
year.     The  following  form  will  best  explain  the  method : — 

School  Certificate,  1869. — For  the  third  term  of  the  year  ending  Sept.  30. 
This  certifies  that  has  completed  on  this  day  of 

the  term  of  three  months  in  school  in  accordance  with  the  pro-, 
visions  of  the  law.  M.  W.  Tewksbury,  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Directions. — This  certificate  is  good  until  the  first  of  July,  1870.  It  is  to  be 
taken  by  the  Overseer  when  the  child  is  employed,  retained  during  the  time  that 
he  is  at  work  and  given  to  him  when  he  leaves  to  obtain  work  elsewhere  or  to 
attend  school. 

No  child  under  fifteen  years  of  age  has  a  right  to  be  employrd  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment  unless  he  can  present  such  a  certificate  to  the  employer. 

Certificates  of  1868  are  good  until  the  child  is  called  out  of  the  mills  to  attend 
school  in  1869. 

While  I  would  return  sincere  thanks  to  agents  and  owners  for  their 
hearty  cooperation  in  this  work,  and  for  the  time  and  attention  which 
they  have  devoted  to  it,  without  which  the  plan  could  not  have  been 
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carried  out  successfully;  I  would  entreat  all  those  who  have 
control  of  the  employment  of  children  to  see  that  none  are  employed 
who  have  not  a  proper  certificate,  and  to  give  preference  to  those 
holding  certificates  over  those  who  claim  to  have  recently  come  to  the 
city.  In  some  instances  those  sent  out  of  a  mill  to  enter  school  have 
gone  to  other  mills,  and,  by  claiming  to  be  new  comers  or  by  some 
other  pretence,  have  obtained  work. 

Teachers'  Meetings. — These  meetings  have  been  continued  semi- 
monthly throughout  the  year,  with  no  abatement  in  the  interest. 
Their  influence  on  the  schools  has  been  marked  and  encouraging. 

The  attendance  has  been  very  good,  averaging  about  eighty  per 
cent,  of  all  the  teachers  living  within  a  mile  of  the  place  of  meeting. 
The  effort  during  the  past  year  has  been  not  so  much  to  discuss  and 
settle  questions  pertaining  to  school  government,  as  to  explain  and 
illustrate  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  the  different  branches 
pursued  in  school. 

All  the  male,  and  several  of  the  female  teachers  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  these  meetings.  By  keeping  fresh  the  subjects  taught 
in  the  school-room,  and  by  giving  a  wider  range  to  instruction,  these 
meetings  have  been  of  the  highest  value.  They  are  appreciated 
accordingly  by  every  instructor  who  loves  progress,  as  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  exchange  views,  and  compare  methods  and  results 
with  other  teachers.  That  they  have  and  will  continue  to  exert  a  ben- 
eficial influence  upon  teachers,  and  through  them  upon  the  schools,  no 
one  doubts. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  manifested  no  interest  in  these 
exercises  is  very  small,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in 
the  State  have  similar  meetings  been  more  fully  attended  or  better  sus- 
tained than  here.  It  is  true  that  the  instruction  given  cannot  take 
the  place  of  full  and  special  preparation  for  teaching ;  but  it  will  tend 
to  increase  knowledge,  quicken  thought,  correct  wrong  theory  and 
practice,  and  infuse  life  and  enthusiasm  into  all  the  exercises  of  the 
school-room. 

All  energetic  and  progressive  teachers  ever  have  and  ever  will  value 
such  opportunities  to  meet  and  exchange  views ;  and  those  who  do 
not  feel  the  need  of  improvement  will  be  those  whose  indifference  to 
progress  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  their  pupils. 

Superintendent. — M.  W".  Tewksbuey. 

MANSFIELD. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  school  is  a  good  teacher,  but  good 
teachers  must  be  paid ;  if  not  sufficiently  remunerated  we  can  expect 
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no  great  proficiency,  or  that  they  will  continue  long  in  service.  The 
average  price  paid  our  teachers  the  past  year  was  about  $28.00  per 
month ;  the  average  length  of  school  about  six  months ;  hence  the 
sum  total  of  a  teacher's  wages  averages  $168.00  per  year, — a  less  sum 
than  has  been  sufficient  some  years  to  support  a  town  pauper.  It  is 
no  reason  for  keeping  their  salaries  low  that  fifty  applicants  could  be 
found  for  every  situation.  The  same  would  be  true  if  their  pay  was 
only  half  what  it  is.  "We  do  not  want  everybody  and  anybody  who 
offers  for  service.  We  want  to  have  the  best  teachers,  to  select  those 
best  qualified,  and  to  give  a  rate  of  salary  which  shall  induce  a  certain 
permanency  in  the  position.  Some  teachers  are  paid  enough;  they 
would  in  fact  be  dear  at  any  price.  Their  pay  should  not  be  increased 
unless  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  efficiency. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  many  in  our  schools  who  injure  their  con- 
stitution by  hard  study;  still  the  subject  of  physical  education  shoidd 
not  be  overlooked.  The  plan  generally  adopted  of  compelling  pupils 
to  study  during  recess  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  list  of  punish- 
ments. It  is  a  most  effectual  means  of  giving  a  pupil  a  dislike  of 
study.  If  a  scholar  of  ordinary  ability  fails  to  learn  his  lessons,  it  is 
evident  that  he  takes  but  little  interest  in  them,  and  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  awaken  a  love  of  learning,  and  a  desire  to  acquire 
it.  If  a  teacher  finds  by  experiment  that  a  pupil  acquires  an  affection 
for  his  books  and  lessons  by  being  confined  when  others  are  taking 
recreation,  we  should,  to  say  the  least,  be  rather  surprised.  It  is  a 
child's  business  to  grow  and  gain  knowledge  by  observation.  The 
mind  cannot  be  strong  unless  the  body  is  vigorous.  It  is  a  wrong  idea 
to  suppose  that  the  more  hours  a  child  is  confined  over  hideous  figures 
and  revolting  grammatical  rules,  which  he  cannot  understand,  and 
which  it  was  never  intended  he  should  understand,  the  more  he  will 
learn. 

Superintendent. — T.  E.  Geover. 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

The  Superintendency  and  the  Superintendent. — Of  the  system  of 
Superintendency  of  the  Public'  Schools  as  pursued  in  this  city,  we 
speak  with  much  confidence,  believing  fully  in  its  efficiency  and  use- 
fulness ;  the  wonder  with  us  is,  not  that  our  large  cities  and  towns 
should  create  such  an  office,  but  that  they  should  ever  have  done  with- 
out it.  For  a  moment  to  suppose  that  a  public  interest  of  such  im- 
portance in  any  community  as  that  of  the  Common  Schools,  having 
such  a  variety  of  details  involved  in  its  administration,  and  at  the 
same  time  only  to  be  made  efficient  by  unity  of  operation  and  per- 
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feet  method  and  sagacious  diligence  of  oversight,  should  be  capable 
of  being  as  well  cared  for  by  imposing  the  duties  on  a  number  of  per- 
sons having  other  and  pressing  occupations,  and  seldom  with  the  right 
kind  of  training  for  the  performance  of  those  duties,  as  they  can  be 
by  one  competent  executive  officer,  who  will  give  his  whole  thought 
and  time  to  the  work,  is  to  set  at  naught  all  the  lessons  of  experience 
and  the  course  of  action  that  is  considered  indispensable  in  connection 
with  all  other  affairs.  Without  an  officer  whose  duties  extend  over 
all  the  schools  alike,  some  will  be  attended  to  while  others  will  be 
much,  if  not  altogether  neglected.  Again,  there  are  many  very  im- 
portant, and  even  some  delicate  duties,  that  concern  the  discipline  of 
the  schools,  the  treatment  and  disposal  of  offenders  in  cases  that  ex- 
ceed the  scope  of  the  teacher's  authority,  and  the  relations  between 
parents  and  teachers,  when  dissatisfaction  in  some  way  or  other  occurs, 
that  are  likely  to  be  superficially  and  many  times  inadequately  at- 
tended to,  unless  some  one  person,  convenient  of  access,  is  clothed 
with  the  authority  necessary  to  attend  to  and  determine  them. 

Properly  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  station  he  fills,  one 
need  but  follow  with  his  observation  the  labors  of  our  Superintendent, 
not  only  in  the  schools,  but  in  his  office,  where  the  many  and  varied 
demands  upon  him  require  the  entire  time  which  he  can  devote  to  that 
branch  of  his  duties. 

In  all  the  new  States  of  the  Union,  when  school  systems  are  formed, 
it  is  a  striking  and  conclusive  fact,  that  not  one  of  them  adopts  the 
old  one  of  administration  by  committees,  but  has  made  the  office  of 
superintendent  an  organic  part  of  that  system,  under  the  control  of 
the  committees,  and  nowhere  in  New  England,  where  the  office  of 
superintendent  has  been  once  created,  has  it  been  known  to  be 
abolished. 

Chairman. — Geo.  Howland,  Jun. 

Truancy  and  the  Ungraded  School. — At  the  meeting  of  the  board 
in  November,  earnest  remarks  were  made  by  several  members  respect- 
ing the  number  of  boys  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  late  during  school 
hours ;  and  the  statement  was  repeatedly  made  that  the  vice  of  truancy 
is  evidently  greatly  on  the  increase.  These  statements  excited  the 
deepest  interest  in  the  board ;  and  after  an  animated  discussion,  of 
which  the  commitments  to  the  Farm  School,  the  character  of  that 
school,  the  truant  officer  and  his  duties,  and  other  points  relating  to 
the  general  subject,  constituted  the  topics,  the  whole  matter  was  in- 
formally referred  to  the  superintendent,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
thoroughly  investigate  the  facts,  and  give  them  matured  attention  in 
his  Annual  Report. 
6 
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I  felt  quite  sure  while  the.  discussion  was  in  progress,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  assumed  that  truancy  is  on  the  increase,  were  laboring 
under  an  entire  misapprehension,  and  immediately  sent  a  request  to 
the  principal  of  each  prominent  school,  desiring  a  reply  to  the  follow- 
ing questions : — 

What  has  the  per  cent,  of  cases  of  truancy  been  in  your  school  dur- 
ing the  term  ?  How  do  these  cases  compare  in  frequency  with  those 
of  previous  terms  ?    Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  vice  is  on  the  increase  ? 

All  the  replies  to  these  questions,  with  a  single  unimportant  excep- 
tion, were  to  the  same  effect,  viz. :  that  the  number  of  truants  the 
present  term  does  not  exceed  that  of  previous  terms ;  and  that  the 
vice  of  truancy  is  not^  on  the  increase.  These  returns  include  that 
from  the  Ungraded  School  itself. 

Of  course  reference  is  had  in  these  returns  only  to  those  scholars 
who  have  actually  entered  the  schools  during  the  term  and  whose 
names  appear  on  the  records.  None  else  can  be  reckoned  as  truants 
during  the  space  of  time  covered  by  the  term. 

Who  then  are  the  boys  so  constantly  seen  in  the  streets  in  school 
hours  as  to  give  the  impression  of  a  large  increase  of  truancy  ?  They 
are  individuals  of  the  scores,  who,  neglected,  or  defiant  of  parental 
authority,  having  no  connection  with  the  schools,  are  at  large  all  the 
day,  growing  up  in  idleness  and  vice.  They  are  those  who  are  not 
amenable  to  the  truant  law,  and  are  to  be  coerced  into  the  pathway  of 
right,  if  coercion  be  necessary,  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  other  law  relating  to  "  neglected  children,"  by  which  the  leg- 
islature intended  to  supplement  the  truant  law,  and  accomplish  |jae  ben- 
eficent end  that  no  child  shall  be  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 
And  this  leads  us  directly  to  the  question,  What  measures  have  been  put 
in  operation  to  execute  these  laws  during  the  year,  and  how  effective 
have  they  been  ? 

Mr.  L.  D.  J.  Sears  has  been  the  officer  appointed  to  execute  these 
laws,  and  he  deserves  the  same  hearty  commendation  for  his  labors  in 
this  sphere  of  duty  during  the  past  year,  that  the  committee  cordially 
accorded  to  him  for  those  of  the  year  previous.  He  has  promptly  an- 
swered every  call  made  on  him  by  the  teachers,  has  visited  from  time 
to  time  a  considerable  number  of  the  schools  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
duties,  has  brought  children  who  were  at  large  in  the  streets  to  school, 
and  where  extreme  measures  seemed  necessary,  has  prosecuted  the 
cases  in  the  police  court,  so  that  the  offenders  might  be  sent  to  the 
Farm  School.  The  results  of  his  agency,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  statistics,  are  contained  in  his  annual  report  lately  made 
to  this  department.  From  that  report  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
complaints  he  has  made  in  cases  of  neglected  children,  and  commit- 
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ment  to  the  Farm  School,  is  sixteen ;  their  ages  ranging  from  six  to 
fifteen  years,  and  the  terms  of  their  commitment  from  five  months  to 
seven  years. 

The  number  of  truant  boys,  sent  to  the  Farm  School,  has  been 
twelve ;  their  ages  ranging  from  seven  to  thirteen  years,  and  their 
terms  of  commitment  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

In  addition,  six  truants,  whom  he  has  complained  of,  have  had  their 
cases  continued ;  six  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  Farm  School  for 
larceny;  fifty-four  have  been  picked  up  on  the  street  and  put  in 
school,  and  sixty  locked  up  for  a  short  period  in  the  station-house,  to 
induce  reformation. 

But  the  many  children  who  are  still  roaming  the  streets  in  school 
hours  prove  that  the  arrests  which  he  has  made,  and  the  other  means 
of  intimidation  and  persuasion  that  he  has  employed,  have  not  been 
effectual  to  prevent  others  from  pursuing  the  same  vicious  courses. 
Something  more  is  plainly  necessary.  The  Ungraded  School,  impor- 
tant as  it  now  is,  might  have  had  twice  or  even  thrice  as  many  on  its 
rolls,  if  adequate  measures  had  been  put  in  requisition  to  rescue  the 
reckless  or  neglected  youth  of  this  city  from  the  pathways  in  which 
they  are  treading  to  destruction. 

The  truth  is,  and  I  trust  it  will  sooner  or  later  exert  a  stimulating 
influence  over  the  minds  of  those  who  have  power  to  remedy  the  de- 
fect— it  is  not  enough  that  a  police  officer  should  be  clothed  with  the 
authority  to  arrest  truants  and  neglected  children,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  duties  under  such  authority  be  made  merely  an  incidental  append- 
age of*  his  regular  duties  as  a  police  officer.  They  will  inevitably 
receive,  under  such  circumstances,  only  a  partial  performance,  and  will 
be  most  neglected  in  the  most  important  particulars.  It  is  of  great 
service  to  have  a  prompt  response  to  the  summons  of  a  teacher  when 
a  truant  is  to  be  looked  after.  But  as  has  already  been  remarked,  the 
positive  truants  constitute  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  children 
whose  rescue  from  impending  ruin  is  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
both  society  and  humanity.  It  is  not  threats — it  is  not  coercion — it  is 
not  prison  doors  and  bolts  and  bars  that  should  be  relied  on  to  accom- 
plish this  great  work.  Even  if  they  had  terrors  fearful  enough  to  effect 
it,  they  should  be  appealed  to  only  in  the  last  resort.  Nobler,  hu- 
maner  agencies  should  first  be  tried.  We  ask  of  the  city  govern- 
ment a  truant  officer,  who,  during  the  term-time  of  the  schools,  shall 
give  his  entire  time  to  effort  in  his  vocation.  Among  his  first  un- 
dertakings beyond  the  immediate  demands  of  duty,  we  would  have 
him  make  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  city,  that  it  may  be  ascertained 
how  many  children  there  are  of  the  legal  school  age,  (that  is,  between 
five  and  fifteen  years,)  so  that  we  may  know  how  many  of  that  age 
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are  receiving  no  benefit  from  our  Public  Schools.  We  want  then  to 
know  into  what  classes  these  latter  are  distributed;  how  many  are  at 
work  in  the  various  mills,  or  elsewhere ;  how  many  are  necessarily  de- 
tained at  home ;  and  lastly,  how  many  there  are  who  are  not  at  work, 
and  yet  are  never  at  school.  Of  this  last  class,  he  should  make  a  clear 
and  explicit  record,  giving  their  names,  ages,  places  of  residence,  and 
whatever  other  circumstances  would  help  to  a  full  understanding  of 
their  condition  and  character. 

He  would  thus  be  in  possession  of  data  to  guide  him  in  endeavor- 
ing to  act  on  this  unfortunate  and  perilled  class  of  youth.  And  it 
would  then  be  incumbent  on  him,  to  make  himself  familiar  with  their 
names  and  persons,  and  follow  them  up,  taking  them,  not  to  the  police 
office,  but  to  school ;  to  follow  them  up,  visiting  the  highways  and 
by-ways  where  the  idle  and  reckless  are  in  the  habit  of  congregating, 
and  while  kind  and  parental  in  his  treatment,  to  be  firm  and  resolute 
in  purpose ;  and  to  suffer  none  of  them  to  enjoy  peace  enough  in  their 
idleness  to  make  it  a  satisfaction  to  be  absent  from  school. 

Again,  he  should  make  the  acquaintance  of  those  parents  who  are 
careless  about  the  welfare  of  their  children,  and  do  not  enforce  their 
regular  attendance  at  school,  and  seek  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
persuade  them  to  a  better  fulfilment  of  their  duty. 

Surely,  when  scores,  perhaps  hundreds  of  children  are  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  city,  because  growing  up  in  idle- 
ness and  ignorance,  it  is  worth  the  while  of  the  city  government  to 
institute  the  simple  measures  that  we  urge  upon  them,  if  perchance  it 
should  be  found  possible  to  diminish  their  numbers  and  elevate  their 
character. 

The  Evening  Schools. — The  Evening  Schools  were  opened  this 
year  under  auspices  quite  as  promising  as  attended  them  the  previous 
season.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Centre  School  in  Sears'  Hall 
is  equal  to  that  of  former  years,  and,  under  the  charge  of  competent 
teachers,  the  school  is  doing  from  week  to  week,  in  a  quiet  way,  that 
good  to  servants  and  others  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
education  in  early  youth,  which  makes  its  opportunities  a  signal 
blessing. 

The  North  School  was  established  with  express  reference  to  the 
youthful  operatives  in  the  Wamsutta  Mills ;  and  I  desire  very  earnestly 
to  enlist  your  attention  and  interest  in  the  question  of  its  success  and 
importance. 

Of  the  hundred  scholars  or  more,  who  are  on  its  rolls,  nearly  all  are 
at  work  in  the  Wamsutta  Mills.  Hailed  with  joy  by  their  parents,  as 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  them  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation without  intermitting  the  labors  on  which  the  families  to  which 
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they  belong  partially  depend  for  subsistence,  those  parents  exercise 
their  authority  to  continue  them  regularly  in  attendance  as  long  as 
the  school  may  be  maintained. 

"When  these  scholars  are  questioned,  facts  of  serious  importance 
come  to  light.  The  laws  of  the  State  forbid  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments to  employ  any  child  who  is  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  re- 
quire that  every  child  they  may  employ,  who  is  between  ten  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age,  shall  have  twelve  consecutive  weeks  of  schooling, 
each  and  every  year.  But  quite  a  large  per  cent,  of  these  scholars 
have  been  at  work  without  intermission  for  more  than  one  year,  a 
considerable  number  for  more  than  two  years,  ten  or  twelve  for  three 
years,  and  I  found  seven,  all  apparently  under  thirteen  years  old,  who 
declared  themselves  to  have  been  in  the  mill,  without  intermission,  for 
at  least  four  years. 

Thus  the  law,  not  here  only,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  State, 
remains  a  dead  letter  in  the  statute  book.  The  mill  agents  are  not 
willing  to  undergo  the  trouble  and  irregularity  that  would  be  occa- 
sioned by  compliance  with  it,  and  even  if  they  were,  the  needs  or  the 
greed  of  the  parents  of  the  children  who  are  employed  would  inter- 
pose almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  attempt.  In  Fall  River, 
where  there  is  a  very  large  manufacturing  population,  a  plan  has  been 
put  into  successful  operation  to  maintain  a  school  made  up  of  children 
who  work  in  the  mills,  so  as  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
But  this  has  been  accomplished  only  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
agents  of  several  mills,  and  would  not  be  practicable  under  other 
circumstances. 

In  the  hundreds  of  places,  for  instance,  where  there  are  many  small 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  children  are  employed  by  scores  in 
the  aggregate,  but  apart  from  each  other,  so  that  their  places  could  not 
be  easily  supplied  if  they  were  discharged  to  attend  school,  it  is  idle 
to  expect  compliance  with  the  law.  It  will  be  equally  futile  to  attempt 
to  enforce  it. 

I  cannot  believe,  therefore,  that  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
enactment  of  more  stringent  mersures.  But  the  question,  rather, 
recurs  with  a  power  that  accumulates  force  through  the  lapse  of  time, 
Is  not  an  Evening  School  for  mill  children,  to  be  maintained  at  least 
six  continuous  months  of  each  year,  the  only  possible  method  to  solve 
the  perplexing  problem,  how  children  at  work  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments  may  receive  some  measure  of  education  ?  We  have 
proved  that  such  a  school  may  be  a  splendid  success.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  accomplishes  as  much,  or  nearly  as  much,  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  as  is  accomplished  by  attendance  on  a  day  school  for  three 
months.     And  not  only  will  it  secure  what  the  law  proposes  to  secure 
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to  the  children,  but  it  will  also  relieve  the  mill  agents  of  a  vexatious 
and  distasteful  responsibility,  and  rid  the  day  schools  of  an  exceptional 
and  very  difficult  class  of  scholars. 

I  know  how  strong  the  argument  is,  that  it  is  cruel  to  force  children, 
who  have  been  confined  all  the  day,  to  devote  themselves  to  study  in 
the  evening.  "  But,"  to  quote  from  my  last  year's  report,  "  in  reality 
the  kind  of  labor  to  which  children  are  put  in  the  cotton  mills  is  not 
very  onerous,  while  a  change  from  toil  of  body  to  toil  of  mind  is,  in 
some  respects,  a  relief.  Again  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  required 
of  children  in  the  mills  is  considerably  less  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  so  that  this  argument,  once  conclusive,  is  deprived  of  much  of  its 
force.  And  finally,  no  evil  that  is  merely  problematical  should  be  al- 
lowed to  outweigh  the  wrong  of  permitting  so  many  youth  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance ;  a  fact  that  has  nothing  problematical  about  its  harsh 
and  dangerous  features." 

In  a  late  interview  which  Mr.  Bennett,  the  agent  of  the  Wamsutta 
Mills,  had  in  company  with  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver,  the  State  officer  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  respecting  children 
employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  he  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  our  Evening  School,  and  his  hearty 
accord  with  me  that  a  modification  of  the  law,  so  as  to  recognize  the 
sufficiency  of  such  schools  under  proper  limitations,  is  the  true  step  to 
reach  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question  I  have  been  considering.  And 
if  the  incoming  board  shall  sympathize  with  these  views,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  attach  to  the  subject  the  importance  that  surely  belongs  to 
it,  I  trust  that  they  will  take  measures  to  urge  on  the  legislature  the 
passage  of  an  Act  making  six  months  evening  schooling  an  equivalent 
for  the  three  months  day  schooling  now  required  by  law.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  selfish  consideration,  that  if  such  an 
Act  could  be  obtained,  and  thus  the  authorities  of  the  Wamsutta  and 
other  mills  among  us,  that  employ  children,  be  relieved  from  the  vex- 
atious requirements  of  the  present  law,  aid  would  be  furnished  by 
them,  not  only  to  erect  a  suitable  school-room,  but  also  towards  main- 
taining the  school. 

High  School. — I  will  now  arrange  the  programme  of  studies  for 
the  first  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the  previous  suggestions : — 

First  year — Fourth  Class, — 1st  Six  Months. — English  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, including,  progressively,  Reading,  Syntax,  Analysis,  Synonomy,  Deriva- 
tions, Prefixes  and  Affixes,  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  Three  recitations  a 
week. 

Latin  in  place  of  English,  at  the  option  of  the  scholar. 

History,  two  recitations ;  Algebra,  four  recitations ;  Physical  Geography,  four 
recitations. 
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2d  Six  Months. — English  or  Latin,  History,  as  before ;  Algebra,  three  recita- 
tions ;  Book-keeping,  two  recitations  ;  Physiology,  four  recitations. 

Music,  Drawing,  Declamations,  Vocal  and  Physical  Gymnastics,  throughout 
the  Course. 

Second  year — Third  Class, — 1st  and  2d  Six  Months. — English  or  Latin, 
History,  Natural  Philosophy,  as  before  ;  Geometry,  four  recitations. 

French  may  be  begun  during  this  year  as  an  optional  and  extra  study. 

I  ask  the  careful  attention  "of  the  committee  to  this  striking  and 
important  fact,  that  the  studies  thus  arranged  as  best  adapted  to  the 
first  half  of  the  full  course,  are  also,  Latin  being  optional,  precisely 
those  that  would  be  likely  to  be  selected  to  make  up  the  programme 
of  a  two  years'  course. 

The  programmes  of  study  for  High  Schools  used  to  be  arranged  on 
this  basis :  first,  to  require  attention  to  such  branches,  without  refer- 
ence to  practical  utility,  as  it  was  thought  would  best  discipline  the 
mind ;  and  afterward  to  introduce  those  that  can  be  put  to  practical 
use. 

At  the  same  time,  it  has  long  been  an  established  fact  that  one-half 
the  scholars  who  enter  our  High  Schools  drop  out  before  the  end  of 
two  years.  Such  scholars,  therefore,  under  the  old  regimen,  acquired 
little  or  nothing  that  they  could  put  to  appreciable  use.  I  have  known 
scores  in  class  after  class,  who  were  morally  certain  to  cease  their 
schooling  in  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  confined  during  the  whole 
period  to  Analytical  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Ancient  History. 

The  imperfection  of  such  arrangements  was  manifest.  And  ac- 
cepting the  old  basis,  without  question,  as  the  only  proper  one  for 
scholars  who  were  to  remain  connected  with  the  school  through  the 
entire  course,  and  therefore  to  be  preserved  intact,  school  committees, 
in  order  to  afford  those  who  could  remain  only  two  years  or  less,  some 
practical  instruction,  began  to  institute  a  shorter  course,  constructed 
of  quite  different  studies. 

Members  of  our  own  committee,  in  past  years,  acting  under  the  same 
impressions,  have  been  zealous  to  engraft  a  shorter  course  on  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  school. 

But  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  wherever  such  abbreviated  courses 
have  been  put  in  operation,  they  have  proved  very  nearly  a  failure, 
because  the  most  of  those  for  whom  they  were  instituted  have  declined 
to  avail  themselves  of  them.  Whether  pride  has  persuaded  those 
concerned,  as  though  there  were  less  honor  in  pursuing  the  shorter 
course,  or  whether  few  of  those  who  enter  High  Schools  are  willing 
to  accept  it  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  they  cannot  complete  the 
full  course,  or  what  other  influences  may  be  at  work,  I  know  not ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  only  a  small  per  cent,  of  each  class  adopt  the  shorter 
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course.  I  have  obtained  information  from  so  many  quarters  on  this 
point,  as  to  prove  these  adverse  influences  to  be  almost  universal. 

Since,  therefore,  the  prosecution  of  such  a  course  is  an  interference 
with  the  main  organization  of  a  High  School,  and  also  involves  ad- 
ditional expense,  it  would  certainly  be  inexpedient  to  establish  it. 
And  it  is  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  find,  after  allotting  the  studies  on 
a  proper  basis,  that  the  supposed  necessity  for  such  a  course  disappears. 

The  principles  on  which  the  curriculum  should  be  formed  have  been 
discussed,  and  the  studies  arranged  in  appropriate  order  for  two  years. 
The  remainder  of  the  task  is  comparatively  easy. 

The  study  of  "  The  English  Language  and  Literature  "  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, with  the  attendant  branches,  throughout  the  course. 

History  is  to  alternate  with  the  study  of  English  to  a  point  that  can 
be  better  determined  after  a  practical  experiment  of  the  time  requisite 
to  go  over  the  ground  that  may  be  thought  necessary. 

Trigonometry,  Surveying  and  Astronomy  alone  remain  of  the  Math- 
ematical course.  And  the  only  suggestion  that  I  care  to  make  is,  that 
Surveying  should  be  brought  into  the  season  of  pleasant  out-door 
weather,  so  as  to  be  practically  exemplified  in  the  streets  and  the  fields. 
Nothing  is  more  preposterous  than  to  confine  within  the  walls  of  a 
school-room,  to  be  poorly  taught  as  abstractions,  studies  that  may  be 
made  intensely  interesting  and  effective,  by  being  put  into  active 
operation  out  of  doors. 

The  natural  sciences  are  to  follow  each  other  according  to  the  law 
of  dependence,  giving  heed  to  the  propriety  of  assigning  botany  to 
the  summer  time,  that  it  may  be  studied  practically  in  the  gardens, 
fields  and  woods. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the  main  features  of 
our  political  history  ought  surely  to  be  well  understood  by  the  youth 
of  a  republic,  which  entrusts  to  the  hands  of  its  citizens  at  large  the 
control  of  its  destinies.  Some  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  political 
economy,  also,  should  be  universally  disseminated.  As  has  well  been 
said,  "  the  relation  of  capital  to  labor,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
national  prosperity  never  needed  to  be  understood  more  than  now. 
Just  emerging  from  a  gigantic  civil  war,  with  business  deranged  and 
with  a  heavy  national  debt,  it  becomes  us  to  see  that  the  rising  gener- 
ation may,  as  far  as  possible,  understand  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem,* how  we  shall  best  secure  our  individual  and  national  prosperity." 
And  the  very  circumstances  that  demand  the  introduction  of  this 
study,  insure  its  interested  pursuit.  For  they  offer  to  the  selection  of 
the  teacher  an  exhaustless  variety  of  practical  illustrations,  out  of  the 
very  heart-fife  and  history  of  the  nation. 
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Intellectual  and  moral  philosophy  are  branches  of  study  to  be  found 
in  the  curricula  of  most  High  Schools.  But  I  am  earnestly  opposed 
to  giving  a  place  to  the  former,  and  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  doing  so  to  the  latter.  In  the  first  place,  mental  science,  deal- 
ing as  it  does  with  the  phenomena  of  the  inward  life,  "  the  lights  and 
shadows  that  come  and  go  on  the  field  of  consciousness,"  is  so  thor- 
oughly abstract  as  to  be  repulsive  to  the  immature  mind.  We  have 
the  authority  of  Locke  for  asserting  that  an  ineradicable  disrelish  for 
the  metaphysics  is  often  produced  by  forcing  a  too  early  attention  to 
it,  in  minds  that  a  few  years  later  may  hunger  for  the  nourishment  it 
affords.  And  we  have  the  authority  of  familiar  observation  for  assert- 
ing that  Locke's  statement  is  too  often  verified.  '  Our  colleges  defer 
the  study  of  metaphysics  to  the  senior  year ;  and  even  then,  as  their 
graduates  will  testify,  a  marked  disrelish  accompanies  its  pursuit, 
except  with  the  few  whose  minds  are  predisposed  to  processes  of  j>ure 
intellection.  With  the  most  of  High  School  scholars  who  are  put 
upon  the  study,  the  word  "  disrelish  "  will  not  by  any  means  express 
the  degree  of  their  revolt. 

These  facts,  it  seems  to  me,  should  settle  the  question,  and  deter- 
mine school  committees  to  eliminate  the  study  from  their  High  School 
curricula.  Of  course,  I  offer  no  disrespect  to  one  of  the  noblest 
branches  of  contemplation  and  inquiry,  when  I  say  that  it  transcends 
the*immature  powers  of  those  for  whose  culture  we  are  providing. 

Moral  has  more  concrete  relations  than  mental  philosophy,  and  is 
proportionately  more  appreciable  by  High  School  scholars  and  inter- 
esting to  them.  Still  it  is  abstract  enough,  at  times,  to  occasion  them 
sore  perplexity,  and  because  in  such  parts  beyond  their  apprehension, 
to  give  them  a  feeling  of  repulsion.  But  this  is  not  the  sole  objection, 
that  weighs  with  me  against  it,  as  a  High  School  study.  The  nature 
and  bounds  of  moral  obligation  are  not  yet  determined,  in  some  of 
the  most  important  regards,  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  differing  theo- 
ries are  brought  under  discussion  in  the  text-books  on  the  subject. 
Questions  of  casuistry,  too,  are  frequent  in  the  progress  of  ethical 
inquiry,  that  seem  to  leave  the  laws  of  obligation  unfixed  and  ambig- 
uous. Now  I  have  sincere  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  submitting 
profound  moral  problems  to  the  judgment  of  the  immature  minds 
of  our  school  boys  and  girls.  It  seems  as  though  the  admis- 
sion, involved  in  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  problems,  that 
there  is  a  margin  of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  moral 
obligations  and  the  limits  of  our  duty,  might  tend,  with  those  not  old 
enough  to  grasp  the  subject  in  all  its  vast  and  sublime  relations,  to 
weaken  the  sense. of  moral  responsibility.  I  may  exaggerate  this 
danger;  still,  when  I  take  in  connection  with  it,  the  objection  before 
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considered,  growing  out  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the  abstract  reason- 
ing" on  the  theme  to  the  age  of  our  scholars,  I  incline  to  think  that  the 
study  had  better  be  omitted  from  our  High  School  course. 

A  very  effective  exercise  has  been  had  in  our  High  School  for  the 
last  two  years,  for  the  special  purpose  of  enabling  those  young  ladies 
who  intend  to  be  teachers,  to  review  their  Grammar  School  studies, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  An 
opportunity  is  thus  given  to  all  the  members  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  to  refresh  their  memories  and  to  renew  their  intercourse  with 
arithmetic,  geography,  &c,  at  an  age  when  the  principles  of  these 
branches  will  be  more  thoroughly  understood  than  before.  I  should 
deeply  regret  the  cessation  of  this  very  useful  course  of  study,  and 
suggest  its  preservation,  under  the  head  of  "  normal  reviews." 

The  programme,  as  thus  sketched,  gives  us  the  following  order  of 
studies  for  the  last  two  years : — 

Third  year — Second  Class, — 1st  Six  Months. — English  language  and  literature, 
with  attendant  branches,  three  recitations  a  ■week,  (Latin  the  alternative ;) 
history,  two  recitations ;  trigonometry,  to  be  succeeded  by  astronomy,  four  reci- 
tations ;  French. 

2d  Six  Months. — -English  language  and  literature,  or  Latin,  four  recitations  ; 
astronomy,  surveying,  four  recitations  ;  geology,  four  recitations ;  French. 

Fourth  year — First  Class, — 1st  Six  Months. — English  language,  or  Latin,  three 
recitations  ;  Normal  reviews,  two  recitations  ;  constitution,  political  history,  four 
recitations  :  natural  history,  French.    • 

2d  Six  Months. — English  language,  or  Latin,  three  recitations ;  Normal 
reviews;  two  recitations ;  political  economy,  three  recitations  ;  botany,  French. 

Those  who  are  fitting  for  college  must,  of  course,  have  a  programme 
of  study  essentially  different  from  the  above. 

Special  appropriation  for  object  lessons. — The  finance  committee  of 
the  city  government,  in  their  report  last  spring  on  the  appropriations 
for  the  ensuing  year,  advised  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars 
to  the  schools  for  object  teaching.  This  was  granted  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  the  money  placed  at  our  disposal. 

It  has  been  expended  with  a  careful  endeavor  to  realize  from  it  what 
would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  schools.  Accordingly,  reference 
books  adapted  to  the  special  range  of  study  of  each  class,  the  most 
approved  charts  for  teaching  language,  drawing,  colors  and  natural 
history,  and  boxes  and  counters  for  teaching  numbers,  have  been  sup- 
plied to  each  Primary  School  that  is  so  far  graded  as  to  be  able  to 
make  such  appliances  available.  Sets  of  measures  also,  to  illustrate 
the  denominate  tables,  have  been  furnished  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  possession  of  these  aids  have  been 
striking.     I  am  confident  that  no  corresponding  amount  of  money  has 
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ever  been  expended  in  behalf  of  our  schools,  that  has  been  more  prof- 
itably turned  to  account. 

The  most  of  our  teachers  are  consciously  put  at  an  immense  disad- 
vantage in  their  efforts,  through  want  of  ability  to  draw ;  to  express 
on  the  blackboard  through  the  hand,  promptly  and  effectively,  what 
they  vainly  endeavor  to  impart  an  accurate  conception  of  by  means  of 
words.  In  the  Primary  Schools  especially,  almost  the  only  obstacle, 
with  some  of  the  teachers,  to  such  success  as  would  make  their  schools 
models  of  excellence,  is  this  same  inability  to  draw.  One  of  the  most 
important  instrumentalities  for  training  the  senses  to  observe  sharply, 
and  the  fingers  to  manipulate  deftly  and  gracefully,  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily left  in  abeyance. 

The  exercise  of  drawing,  widely  practised  as  it  is  now  in  our  Gram- 
mar Schools,  is  exciting,  I  think,  an  ever  increasing  interest,  and  has 
been  the  means  of  developing  instances  of  remarkable  genius.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  young  ladies  of  the  High  School,  who  propose 
becoming  teachers,  will  remember  that  the  chief  advantage  they  should 
obtain  from  the  exercise  is  not  skill  to  copy  pictures  from  flat  surfaces, 
but  skill  to  go  to  the  blackboard,  and  promptly  and  artistically  sketch, 
at  a  moment's  notice,  any  familiar  object  that  may  be  named ;  a  flower, 
a  tree,  a  dwelling,  a  piece  of  furniture,  a  vessel,  an  animal.  *  Then  they 
will  have  possessed  themselves  of  an  accomplishment  that  will  add 
immeasurably  to  their  worth  as  teachers  when  they  shall  be  put  into 
the  school-room. 

In  Prussia,  where  the  government  is  very  earnest  to  have  the  masses 
trained  to  habits  of  rapid  and  accurate  observation,  and  ready  and 
graceful  manipulation,  so  that  they  may  be  most  useful  to  the  state, 
and  is  resolute  to  have  no  opportunities  wasted  through  any  unskilful- 
ness,  it  would  as  soon  authorize  the  employment  of  teachers  who  could 
not  see,  as  those  who  could  not  draw.  And  I  suggest,  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  schools,  that  when  new  teachers  are  to  be  employed,  the 
power  to  draw  shall  be  considered  an  essential  qualification. 
Superintendent. — Henry  F.  Harrington. 

NORTON. 

Condition  of  School-Houses.— The  committee,  in  speaking  of  them 
as  a  whole,  must  pronounce  them  in  a  sad  condition.  In  many  of 
them  the  plastering  is  knocked  off  in  places  or  needs  whitewashing  ; 
the  wood-work  is  bruised  or  broken,  or  cut  or  defaced ;  the  shutters 
very  much  injured,  blackboards  deficient  or  needing  repairs ;  chairs 
and  desks  badly  marked,  and  the  entries  and  school-rooms  in  great 
need   of  being  thoroughly  cleaned.      Everything  pertaining  to  the 
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school-houses  looks  as  if  there  had  been  nobody  to  take  care  of  them. 
It  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  above 
remarks  in  town. 

School  Committee. — Henry  C.  Fat,  Dan'l  S.  C.  M.  Potter,  Augustus  Lane. 

REHOBOTH. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  recent  Act,  abolishing  the  dis- 
trict system  throughout  the  State,  involves  important  changes  in  the 
administration  of  our  school  affairs.  The  privilege  so  long  enjoyed 
by  the  districts  of  managing  their  schools  has  usually,  in  the 
country  towns,  been  considered  of  great  importance  to  their  interests, 
and  all  attempts  to  encroach  upon  their  privileges  have  been  viewed 
with  suspicion  and  decided  opposition ;  but  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  shows  clearly  that,  whether 
it  coincides  with  our  individual  opinions  or  otherwise,  the  only  con- 
sistent course  is  to  accept  the  situation  and  enter  at  once  upon  the 
work  of  reconstruction ;  and  we  earnestly  appeal  to  all  to  assist  the 
committee  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  that  will,  at  least  for  the 
present,  be  complicated  and  unpleasant,  and  use  all  available  means 
under  the  new  arrangement  for  a  judicious  and  economical  manage- 
ment of  the  schools. 

School  Committee. — William  L.  Pierce,  Hale  S.  Luther,  William  A.  King. 

SOMERSET. 

The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  town  may  safely  be  based  on  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  school-houses,  by  which  "we  measure  the 
public  enterprise  of  the  people. 

Our  school-houses  are  poorly  ventilated  and  improperly  arranged ; 
not  being  convenient  or  comfortable  for  the  pupils.  Most  of  them 
need  painting,  repairing  and  cleansing  very  much. 

The  doors  have  poor  fastenings.  The  houses  are  furnished  with 
insufficient  apparatus ;  there  being,  but  one  globe  in  all  the  schools, 
and  one  clock.  A  most  lamentable  condition  !  But  one  dictionary, 
one  globe,  one  clock  in  the  whole  town,  for  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pupils,  attending  school  in  seven  different  houses,  some 
several  miles  apart !     The  blackboards  are  poor. 

You  are  all  well  aware  the  proper  way  to  make  a  good  mechanic  is 
to  give  him  the  best  tools  you  can  procure,  and  the  best  material  to 
work ;  you  also  know,  in  order  to  teach  our  children  habits  of  neat- 
ness and  care  we  should  give  them  a  neat  apartment,  and  one  in  which 
their  pride  and  decency  combine  to  make  it  none  the  less  tidy  and 
inviting. 
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We  briefly  allude  to  this  in  view  of  some  of  the  general  complaints 
which  come  to  us.  The  remedy  is  not  in  the  committee,  but  the 
people. 

School  Committee.— F.  A.  Shurtleff,  D.  R.  Purinton,  Daniel  Wilbur,  Jr. 

SWANSEA. 

As  required  by  law,  the  town  has  made  "provisions  and  arrange- 
ments concerning  habitual  truants."  But  the  vast  majority  of  in- 
stances of  absence  are  not  cases  of  technical  truancy.  Most  of  those 
who  neglect  school  are  irregular  in  their  attendance  with  the  consent 
of  their  parents.  Very  slight  excuses  serve  to  satisfy  parents  that 
their  children  may  properly  be  absent  from  school  "just  this  time." 
Some  boys  attend  only  the  winter  term  of  school.  They  are  able  to 
work  on  the  farm  every  day  in  summer ;  but  they  can  get  to  school 
only  three  or  four  days  in  a  week  in  winter. 

A  faithful  and  zealous  teacher  will  be  successful  to  some  extent 
in  his  efforts  to  secure  promptitude  and  regularity  of  attendance. 
But  parents  who  have  an  intelligent  as  well  as  earnest  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children  can  do  most  to  remedy  the  evils  of  absen- 
teeism and  tardiness.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  irregularity  of 
attendance  at  a  place  of  business  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  ap- 
prentice or  clerk  would  soon  be  discharged  for  such  a  fault.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  if  it  is  not  a  graver  error  to  neglect  school  than 
to  neglect  business.  We  have  an  indefinite  period,  a  life-time,  to 
become  experts  at  business.  But  the  time  for  attendance  at  school 
is  brief.  Most  scholars  attend  school  only  a  few  years;  and  our 
school-year  contains  but  twenty-four  weeks. 

The  scholar  who  is  irregular  in  his  attendance  soon  falls  behind 
his  fellow-pupils.  If  his  connection  with  the  class  is  dissolved,  he 
is  deprived  of  one  of  the  principal  incentives  to  study.  He  loses 
that  enthusiasm  which  only  association  with  one's  equals  can  impart. 
If  his  connection  with  the  class  is  continued  in  form,  he  is  equally 
unfortunate.  For  he  must  exhibit  his  inferiority  to  others  every  time 
he  recites.  The  effect  is  readily  perceived.  As  such  scholars  usually 
place  a  low  estimate  on  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  they  soon  lose 
every  inducement  to  labor.  They  stand  willingly  "  at  the  foot  of  the 
class."  There,  as  regards  scholarship  and  everything  else,  they  will 
probably  remain  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

The  pupil  who  is  habitually  irregular  in  his  attendance,  inflicts 
injury  on  other  scholars.  A  whole  class  is  retarded  by  connection 
with  one  negligent  scholar.  And  if  such  a  scholar  is  separated  from 
the  class,  it  usually  increases  the  number  of  the  exercises  of  the 
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school,  and  the  teacher's  time  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  regular 
classes. 

Habits  of  negligence  become  permanently  fixed.  The  boy  who 
neglects  the  school,  almost  necessarily  becomes  negligent  in  regard  to 
everything  else.  All  through  life  his  own  interests  suffer,  and  others 
endure  a  portion  of  the  consequences. 

This  tendency  being  obvious,  it  must  follow  that  the  reputation  of 
a  scholar  must  be  injured  by  irregular  attendance  at  school.  Judi- 
cious men  will  not  employ  such  a  person  if  others  can  be  obtained. 

Superintendent. — J.  W.  Osborn.  School  Committee. — W.  H.  Peaese,  E.  P.  Short, 
N.  B.  Gardner. 

TAUNTON. 

We  may  have  the  best  of  teachers,  but  they  cannot  work  to  advan- 
tage without  conveniences.  No  workman  can  do  his  work  well  with- 
out good  tools.  We  must  keep  pace  with  our  age  and  State.  What 
was  considered  sufficient  for  our  fathers  will  by  no  means  do  for  the 
present  generation.  All  other  things  have  improved, — our  churches, 
our  court  houses,  our  city  halls.  Even  our  workhouses  and  manufac- 
tories are  built  in  better  style,  and  often  adorned  with  tasteful  embel- 
lishments, if  not  with  the  sculptor's  productions.  The  school  buildings 
should  be  not  less  an  exponent  of  our  intellectual  and  social  progress. 
When  churches  are  magnificent,  and  houses  are  elegant,  our  temples 
of  learning  should  not  be  barns.  There  is  too  great  a  discrepancy, 
which  is -felt  and  practised  on  by  the  scholars.  All  experience  shows 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  respect  that  which  appeals  to  no  senti- 
ment of  order  or  reverence;  in  other  words,  that  they  will  not  behave 
as  well  in  an  uncomfortable  and  cheerless  room  as  they  will  in  a  pleas- 
ant and  tasteful  one,  furnished  with  good  desks,  and  hung  with  maps 
and  prints.  We  would  advocate  nothing  extravagant ;  we  only  ask 
that  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of  the  place,  and  the  in- 
creased social  comforts  of  common  life.  Our  honored  Commonwealth 
stands  high  in  her  educational  work ;  our  city,  as  a  prominent  member, 
must  not  fall  behind  her  sister  cities  in  all  those  helps  and  appliances 
which  aid  in  the  work  of  education. 

Chairman. — Silas  D.  Presbret.    Secretary — W.  E.  Fuller. 

WESTPORT. 

School-Houses. — As  the  legislature  has  passed  a  law  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  school  districts  throughout  the  State,  the  control  of  school 
property  has  changed  hands,  and  your  committee  earnestly  hope  for 
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the  better.  Several  of  the  school-houses  in  the  town  are  an  absolute 
disgrace  to  any  neighborhood,  being  unfit  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  house  itself,  but  its  furnishings  and  surround- 
ings. Several  of  our  school-houses  are  set  on  the  bank  of  the  road, 
or  stuck  up  anywhere  on  land  enough  for  the  foundation  to  rest  on. 
The  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education  says : 

"  I  have  in  my  '  note  book '  descriptions  of  several  in  our  State  of 
but  little  value,  some  of  which,  entirely  destitute  of  a  globe,  maps, 
clock,  thermometer,  chairs  for  visitors,  and  everything  else  except  the 
old,  unpainted,  mutilated  desks  and  seats,  and  old  box  stove,  a  broom, 
and  the  remnants  of  the  dictionary  furnished  by  the  State,  are  not, 
everything  included,  worth  twenty-five  dollars  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever." 

We  know  of  no  school-house  in  our  town  which  can  boast  of  two 
chairs,  and  there  are  several  which  cannot  boast  of  one  whole  one. 
And  taken  together  is  not  the  Agent's  picture  one  that  will  apply  very 
well  to  many  of  the  school-houses  in  our  town  ? 

School  Committee,. — Charles  F.  Sherman,  John  W.  Gifford,  Luther  D.  Kidder. 


DUKES     COUNTY. 


EDGARTOWK 


The  State  has  very  generously  established  Normal  Schools  for  the 
laudable  purpose  of  qualifying  teachers  for  Common  Schools.  If  the 
town  would  raise  money  enough  to  continue  our  schools  ten  months  in 
the  year,  and  enable  the  committee  to  give  more  liberal  salaries  for 
teaching,  some  of  our  young  ladies  might  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  obtained  in  those  institutions,  and  our  children  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge.  But,  as  it  is,  the  compensation  of 
teachers  among  us  does  not  seem  adequate  to  the  time  and  expense 
required.  Under  our  present  system  there  is  no  other  alternative  but 
to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  with  inexperienced  teachers,  and  train 
them  when  practicable  through  several  terms  and  sometimes  years  of 
teaching,  until  they  become  qualified  for  their  positions.  A  prescribed 
course  of  study  in  our  High  School,  with  the  object  of  fitting  teachers 
for  those  of  lower  grades,  would  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  remedy 
the  deficiency  and  result  in  much  benefit. 

It  is  well  known  that  young  children  require  much  repetition,  and  it 
is  found  by  experience  that  oral  instruction  is  very  useful  in  a  Primary 
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School.  Indeed,  we  think  this  method  might  be  more  practised,  with 
good  results,  in  schools  of  all  grades ;  but  in  Primary  Schools  it  seems 
to  be  particularly  necessary.  Children  can  learn  better  and  faster  from 
the  lips  of  the  teacher  than  from  the  book.  Socrates  practised  oral 
instruction,  probably,  exclusively.  The  Christian  religioa  was  first 
promulgated  in  the  same  way,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  is.  Oral  in- 
struction by  lectures,  theological,  medical,  scientific,  and  moral,  has 
become  common  wherever  knowledge  on  these  subjects  is  appreciated 
or  desired.  No  one  questions  the  utility  of  imparting  knowledge  in 
this  manner  to  adults,  and  if  the  teacher  of  young  children  adapts 
her  language  to  their  comprehension,  the  beneficial  results  would  be 
limited  only  to  her  capacity  for  execution.  We  have  sometimes  been 
pained  to  hear  a  teacher  say  to  a  little  boy  or  girl,  "  Study  your  book  " ; 
as  if  a  child  five  or  six  years  of  age  knew  how  to  study  a  book !  He 
can  look  on  the  page  and  discern  a  lot  of  black  characters  there,  des- 
titute of  beauty  or  any  other  quality  calculated  to  recommend  them 
to  his  taste ;  but  as  to  studying  them,  it  would  be  one  of  the  last  things 
he  would  think  of  doing  if  left  to  his  own  free  will.  The  child  wants 
ideas,  and  these  should  be  furnished  by  the  teacher,  not  by  the  book. 
School  Committee. — John  Pieece,  Fkederick  P.  Fellows. 

TISBURY. 

/Studies. — In  the  matter  of  study,  we  have  endeavored  to  curtail 
much  of  the  useless  verbiage  usually  attached  to  our  grammar  lessons, 
and  there  is  abundant  room  for  more  improvement  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. We  cannot  understand  why  it  is  that  authors  insist  on  inflating 
and  expanding,  multiplying  and  complicating,  adding  page  upon  page, 
rule  upon  rule,  to  the  former  simple  rules  of  etymology. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  extensive  and  loquacious  exercises  in 
analysis  are  excellent  for  disciplining  the  mind  and  giving  elegance  to 
the  speech.  We  do  not  so  view  it.  Graduates  from  our  schools, 
although  more  polished  and  efficient  in  most  of  the  branches  taught, 
are  not,  we  believe,  more  choice  or  elegant  in  their  language  than 
those  graduates  of  a  former  period,  when  "  adjective  elements"  of  the 
several  classes  were  unknown ;  and  in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  we  could  find  other  studies  for  our  children  which  Avould  afford 
them  all  necessary  mental  discipline.  We  would  have  a  part  of  the 
time  now  thrown  away  in  the  study  of  the  intricate  rules  and  fine 
print  of  our  grammars,  devoted  to  the  simple  rules  of  some  other 
science. 

School  Committee. — Thaddeus  Luce,  Dan'l  A.  Cleaveland,  John  Holmes,  Jr. 
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AMESBURY. 


Singing. — In  a  portion  of  the  schools  singing  has  been  practised  to 
some  extent,  and  has  received  our  hearty  approval.  There  is  in  this 
exercise  charm  over  youthful  minds  which  produces  a  beneficial  effect. 
It  not  only  harmonizes  the  voices,  but  the  feelings  and  behavior,  and 
adds  very  much  to  the  happiness  of  those  who  join  in  its  melodious 
strains.  The  poet  writes,  "Shall  we  sing  in  heaven  for&ver?"  and 
the  question  is  one  that  all  would  like  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
Then  let  us  have  a  foretaste  here  below,  if  not  for  the  immediate  effects 
upon  the  school,  there  are  yet  other  reasons  that  obviously  require  it. 
It  is  an  accomplishment  which  all  may  possess  to  some  extent,  and  in 
our  view,  forms  a  part  of  an  education  almost  indispensable  in  any  one 
position  in  life.  It  is  more  easily  and  less  expensively  acquired  in  the 
schools,  with  competent  teachers,  than  elsewhere.  It  fills  a  place  on 
examination  days  often  left  vacant,  and  which  nothing  else  can  supply. 
Parents  enjoy  these  occasions,  and  an  interest  is  awakened  which  in- 
sures the  teachers  more  sympathy  and  support,  thus  cheering  them  on 
in  their  noble  but  arduous  duties.  We  have  sometimes  listened  to 
music  from  these  youthful  voices  which,  for  correctness,  pleasing  and 
harmonious  action,  was  deserving  of  much  credit. 

School  Committee.*- J.  Nayson,  G.  W.  Nichols,  Joseph  Merrill. 

ANDOVER: 

"Not  a  very  flattering  record,  so  far  as  the  appropriations  are  con- 
cerned. Probably  the  schools  are  better  than  the  appropriations  have 
been  generous.  We  think  they  are.  But  the  schools  are  not  what 
they  would  be  had  they  been  more  liberally  supported.  The  meagre 
provisions  made  by  the  town  have  operated  to  the  injury  of  the 
schools.  They  have  betrayed  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  children ;  they  have  made  the  young  to  feel  that  dollars  and  cents 
were  of  more  value  than  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  have  there- 
fore been  made  indifferent  to  study ;  and  to  a  certain  extent,  they  have 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  committee  to  secure  the  best  teachers, 
because  such  teachers  have  been  able  to  command  much  higher  salaries 
than  the  committee  could  offer  them.  Schools  but  poorly  provided 
for  by  town  appropriations,  children  rendered  indifferent  to  study  by 
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what  is  done  for  them,  and  teachers  working  on  half  pay,  do  not  make 
enthusiastic  and  successful  schools. 

Everything  has  its  price ;  and  the  price  buys  that  thing,  not  some- 
thing else.  "We  reap  as  we  sow.  If  we  sow  sparingly,  we  shall  reap 
sparingly.  Small  appropriations  make  small  schools.  This  is  the  law, 
and  this  is  the  fact.  Small  appropriations  have  operated  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  our  Public  Schools. 

The  same  may  be  said  concerning  our  private  and  incorporated 
schools.  Under  the  circumstances,  they  have  worked  injuriously. 
These  schools  have  been  all-absorbing  and  overshadowing.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  interests  of  learning  have  centered  in  them.  Most  of 
the  men  of  means  throughout  the  town  have  sent  their  children  to 
them  to  be 'educated.  In  this  way,  the  rich  have  been  separated  from 
the  poor  at  the  outset  in  life,  because  the  poor  man  has  not  been  able 
to  send  his  sons  and  daughters  to  these  schools.  In  this  way  the  num- 
bers and  the  talent  in  our  town  schools  have  been  diminished,  thus 
destroying,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  healthy  competition.  In  this  way  a 
portion  of  our  most  influential  citizens  have  not  been  able  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  Public  Schools,  because  not  educated  in  them,  and  in  this 
way  many  tax-payers  have  resisted  generous  appropriations  for  town 
schools,  because  they  have  paid  so  much  to  these  private  institutions 
for  educating  their  children. 

The  law  relating  to  children  in  manufacturing  establishments  does 
honor  to  Massachusetts.  In  it  we  see  the  State  assuming  the  relation 
of  parent  to  the  poor  and  helpless  child.  But  like  all  other  good  laws, 
it  sometimes  seems  to  clash  with  the  interests  of  our  schools.  If  all 
the  children  serving  as  operatives  in  our  factories,  couid  be  discharged 
at  the  same  time,  we  could  make  a  separate  school  for  them,  as  we 
did  last  year.  But  this  has  not  been  so  during  the  past  year.  They 
have  sought  admission  to  our  schools  at  all  stages  of  the  term,  and 
have  come  two  or  three  at  a  time.  Without  any  habits  of  study, 
unused  to  school  order  and  discipline,  coming  by  compulsion  and  not 
by  choice,  with  no  prospect  of  remaining  longer  than  the  law  requires, 
and  joining  classes  for  which  they  had  no  real  fitness,  disqualified 
them  for  membership.  The  admission  of  such  persons  into  our 
graded  schools  has  embarrassed  them. 

The  difference  between  the  pay  of  males  and  that  of  females  is  alto- 
gether too  great.  More  should  be  paid  to  the  one,  but  not  one  dollar 
less  to  the  other.  Male  teachers  do  not  receive  any  too  much,  but 
female  teachers  receive  by  far  too  little.  The  average  wages  per  month 
given  to  female  teachers  have  amounted  to  only  $27.82 ;  not  enough 
to  pay  their  board  at  the  prevailing  prices  on  the  "hill."  The  sum 
paid  them  has  been  but  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  the  sum  paid  our 
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mule  teachers.  We  know  a  like  difference  is  made  in  every  depart- 
ed labor,  but  we  can  see  no  good  reason  for  it.  All  we  can  say  of  it 
is,  that  it  is  according  to  custom.  But  the  custom  is  as  unjust  as  it  is. 
mean  and  stubborn.  Intellectually  considered,  successful  female 
teachers  are  men's  equals.  Physically  considered,  men  are  their  su- 
periors, so  that  where  physical  force  is  required,  they  are  worth  more. 
As  a  general  thing,  men  do  have  a  more  commanding  influence,  which 
flows  from  their  very  natures ;  but,  all  things  considered,  we  doubt 
whether  as  teachers  they  render  more  or  better  service  than  females. 
The  laborer  is  worthy  of  her  hire,  and  ought  to  receive  it.  To  give 
to  a  woman  half  her  dues,  simply  because  she  is  a  woman,  is  "  grievous 
to  humanity,  repugnant  to  reason,  and  contrary  to  justice."  We  hope 
that  the  good  time  coming  is  near,  when  in  matters  of  pay,  equal  jus- 
tice will  be  done  to  all  women  as  well  as  to  all  men. 

The  subject  of  text-books  has  come  to  be  a  very  troublesome  subject. 
From  present  indications,  this  class  of  books  will  soon  be  as  numerous 
as  the  frogs  of  Egypt,  and  quite  as  annoying.  Solomon  must  have 
looked  forward  to  our  day  when  he  said,  "  Of  making  many  books 
there  is  no  end."  The  number  of  text-books  prescribed  to  be  used  in 
our  schools  is  enormous.  Three  parties  are  mainly  responsible  for 
this  evil :  teachers  incompetent  to  teach  without  a  book ;  enterprising 
publishers,  whose  agents,  in  some  cases,  have  morfe  skill  to  conceal 
than  reveal ;  and  school  committee  men,  who,  in  some  instances,  have 
no  time  to  examine  for  themselves,  and  so  act  on  the  recommendations 
shown  them  by  publishers  and  agents.  Not  unfrequently,  new  books 
have  thus  been  substituted  for  old  ones,  when  the  old  ones  were  really 
the  best. 

We  give  our  unqualified  approval  to  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  that  commissioners,  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  eminent  educators  be  appointed  to  make  selections  in  text- 
books for  the  whole  State.  This  suggestion  carried  into  practice 
would  make  the  text-books  throughout  the  Commonwealth  uniform. 
This  would  save  the  committee  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  anxiety ; 
it  would  stimulate  the  teachers  and  improve  the  schools. 

School  Committee.— D.  C.  Litchfield,  Henry  S  Green,  P.  M.  Jefferson,  George 
Foster,  B.  B.  Babbitt. 

BEVERLY. 

Promotions. — It  is  desirable  that  there  be  as  many  promotions  from 
class  to  class  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  the  pupil.  From 
time  to  time  there  have  been  such  promotions  when  the  teachers  have 
deemed  scholars  qualified  and  they  have  appeared  fitted. 
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We  do  not  believe  in  keeping  scholars  back.  If  they  can  go  faster 
than  their  class,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so.  Such  promotions 
awaken  a  praiseworthy  ambition,  and  create  an  enthusiasm  which  is 
always  a  condition  of  a  highly  successful  school,  and  which  it  should 
always  be  a  teacher's  endeavor  to  excite  by  every  laudable  means. 
At  the  same  time  a  pupil  should  not  be  promoted  without  a  thorough 
preparation. 

Discipline. — One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  find  among  teachers 
is  the  ability  to  discipline  a  school.  Comparatively  few  teachers  fail 
to  exhibit  on  examination  sufficient  knowledge  of  books  to  enable 
them  to  teach  well ;  but  in  the  matter  of  discipline  failures  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  This  is  traditionally  universal.  The  first  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  by  an  applicant  is,  "  Can  you  manage  the  school  ?  " 
Teachers  are  frequently  employed  who  possess  inferior  qualifications 
in  other  respects,  simply  because  they  have  this  one  essential.  Some 
can  govern  well  with  an  infrequent  resort  to  severe  measures ;  others 
do  not  succeed  as  well  though  they  are  more  severe.  But  all 
must  govern.  It  is  to  be  feared  parents  do  not  consider  under  what 
embarrassment  they  place  the  teacher,  and  what  an  injury  they  do 
their  children  in  supporting  them  against  the  teacher  in  matters  of 
discipline.  A  misdemeanor  uncorrected  is  a  bounty  on  misdemeanors, 
and  anything  whi«h  could  be  passed  over  at  home  cannot  be  over- 
looked in  school,  because  of  the  example. 
Superintendent. — William  B.  Allen. 

BRADFORD. 

Music. — "We  are  very  happy  to  report  favorable  progress  in  the 
study  of  music.  The  scholars  of  every  school  have  been  taught  the 
science  of  music. .  The  pupils  in  the  Primary  School  are  able  to  read 
music  in  any  key.  The  pupils  of  more  advanced  standing  are  all  able 
to  explain  the  rudiments  of  the  science,  and  to  sing  with  very  pleasing 
effect.  The  number  of  pupils  who  have  no  ear  for  music  is  found  to 
be  very  small. 

School  Committee.— J.  D.  Kingsbuky,  H.  E.  Chadwick,  S.  Willakd  Carleton. 

DANVERS. 

Under  the  old  system,  when  the  prudential  committee  contracted 
for  teachers,  the  schools  varied  much  in  the  lengths  of  their  respective 
terms,  besides  other  disabilities.  With  the  increased  appropriation  of 
the  past  year,  we  were  enabled  to  give  to  all  the  schools  in  town  an 
average  of  thirty-seven  weeks,  which  we  hope  still  to  increase  the 
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present  year, — the  town  having  wisely  increased  the  appropriation  for 

the  coming  year,  so  that  we  shall  now  be  enabled  to  employ  teachers 

in  some  cases  of  higher   qualifications.     We  look  forward  with  hope 

that,  at  the  close  of  the  next  year,  our  schools  will  show  an  advance 

on  those  of  the  year  just  past. 

School  Committee. — Andrew  Nichols,  Charles  F.  Holbeook,  Charles  B.  Rice, 
Rufus  Putnam,  A.  S.  Howard. 

ESSEX.  ■ 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  refer  to'  the  im- 
portance, which  the  early  settlers  of  this  town  attached  to  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  youth.  Before  the  town  was  sufficiently 
populated  to  admit  of  building  school-houses  and  providing  schools  at 
public  expense,  the  education  of  their  children  was  duly  cared  for  at 
home.  When  it  was  found  in  1642,  eight  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  town,  that  some  persons  neglected  the  true  interests  of 
their  children,  "  The  Selectmen  of  the  town  were  directed,  to  see  that 
children  neglected  by  their  parents,  are  learned  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  principles  of  religion,  and  the  capital  laws  of  this  country, 
and  are  engaged  in  some  proper  employment."  The  first  Public  School 
opened  in  Essex,  then  Chebacco  Parish,  of  Ipswich,  was  in  1695,  in  a 
private  dwelling.  The  first  school-house  was  erected  in  1702,  and  a 
privilege  of  six  months'  schooling  was  given  to  every  child  in  the 
parish.  We  can  notbut  admire  the  self-sacrificing  spirit,  and  far- 
seeing  wisdom  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  town,  in  founding  in  their 
poverty  and  want,  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual elevation  of  their  descendants.  The  greatness  of  the  legacy 
jwe  have  received  from  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  increases  our 
debt  to  future  generations.  Let  us  transmit  to  posterity  a  full  requital 
for^  all  we  have  received. 

School  Committee. — Edwin  Sargent,  David  Choate,  Nathaniel  Burnham. 


GEORGETOWN. 

The  aggregate  of  tardiness  in  our  schools  is  made  up  from  that  of 
few  members.  In  one  of  the  schools  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  tardi- 
ness for  the  year  came  from  three  members  of  one  family.  In  another 
department  more  than  23  £  per  cent,  of  the  tardiness  during  the  fall 
term  is  accredited  to  one  pupil.  The  whole  school  suffers  in  this  com- 
parison.    The  causes  may  and  should  be  reached. 

In  most  of  the  departments  the  purpose  of  teachers  has  been  shown 
in  the  more  clear,  positive  reasoning  of  pupils.    New  methods  of  pre- 
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senting  subjects  have  been  accepted ;  more  of  oral  instruction  has  been 
combined  with  that  of  the  text-book.  We  would  emphatically  com- 
mend the  services  of  those  teachers,  who  in  connection  with  daily- 
care,  with  clear  perception  of  the  object  of  study,  have  taught  the 
higher  lessons  of  self-discipline  and  social  obligations.  Courtesies  of 
the  primary  scholar  promise  kindnesses  of  the  adult.  Play-ground 
etiquette  is  in  external  influence  the  seed  which  produces  family  and 
national  justice. 

School  Committee. — E.  F.  Spaulding,  G.  D.  Tenney,  0.  S.  Butler. 

GLOUCESTER. 

The  exercises  in  all  the  Primary  Schools  have  been  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  the  course  prescribed,  and  they  have  all  made  good  progress. 
Printing  and  writing  on  the  slate  are  now  practised  in  all,  and  the  per- 
formances of  many  of  the  scholars  in  this  exercise  are  remarkable. 
Elementary  instruction  in  numbers  also  is  now  given  to  the  youngest 
pupils,  with  results  that  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  their  progress  in  arith- 
metic when  they  reach  the  Grammar  Schools.  In  reading,  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  within  the  last  two  years.  There  is  not  a 
single  first  class  that  could  be  called  in  any  sense  poor  readers,  while 
the  lower  classes  generally  exhibit  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
method  by  which  they  have  been  instructed.  The  old  way  of  begin- 
ning with  the  alphabet  has  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  all  the  children 
now  begin  with  words,  using  a  little  book  called  the  "  First  Analytical 
Reader,'.'  which  contains  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  different  words, 
mostly  of  one  syllable,  arranged  in  fifty  lessons,  the  names  of  objects, 
qualities,  or  actions  familiar  to  even  the  youngest  children.  Begin- 
ning with  a  single  word  or  two,  and  proceeding  with  new  ones  i  n* 
every  lesson,  the  scholars  soon  acquire  a  stock  which,  when  combin' 
will  form  a  simple  sentence  which  they  can  all  understand.  They 
on  in  this  way  till  each  word  in  the  book  is  instantly  known  at  sight, 
acquiring  the  ability  to  read  sentences  more  and  more  difficult  as  they 
proceed,  and  to  read  not  only  all  the  sentences  in  the  book,  but,  if  they 
have  been  well  instructed,  any  sentence  printed  on  the  blackboard, 
composed  of  words  they  have"  learned.  Cards  containing  the  names 
and  pictures  of  some  familiar  objects  are  used,  and  the  blackboard  is 
constantly  resorted  to  by  the  teacher  for  the  printing  of  words  and 
sentences.  The  children  are  also  taught  to  print  the  words  of  their 
lessons.  In  learning  a  word  their  attention  is  called  to  the  letters  of 
which  it  is  composed,  in  exercises  on  the  card  or  blackboard,  and  they 
are  taught  to  spell  it.  In  this  way  they  learn  the  alphabet  without 
the  painful  drudgeiy,  painful  alike  to  teacher  and  pupil,  with  which 
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the  old  method  of  continuous  lessons  on  letters  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  six  months  was  attended.  Having  finished  the  first  book, 
the  scholars  are  prepared  to  commence  the  -second,  continuing  the 
practice  of  gaining  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  separate  words  before 
an  attempt  is  made  to  combine  them  into  sentences,  and  of  calling 
the  words  and  reading  sentences  composed  of  them,  printed  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard. 

Chairman. — John  J.  Babson. 

HAVERHILL. 

Truancy,  etc. — The  number  of  children  in  town  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age,  as  returned  by  the  assessors,  is  2,217 ;  of  this  number, 
1,906  are  reported  as  belonging  to  the  Public  Schools.  After  making 
liberal  allowances  for  those  in  the  Private  Schools,  we  find  at  least  226 
children  out  of  school.  The  question  arises,  where  are  these  children 
and  how  do  they  employ  themselves  ?  In  reply  it  may  be'  said,  that 
many  of  them  are  employed  in  our  manufactories,  doing  the  lighter 
kinds  of  work  on  hats  and  shoes.  To  such  the  law  of  the  State  will  ap- 
ply, which  provides  that  they  shall  attend  school  at  least  three  months 
of  the  year.  Others  are  kept  out  by  the  mercenary  spirit  of  parents, 
who,  for  the  small  pittance  earned  by  a  child,  twelve  years  old,  will 
deprive  him  of  the  privilege  of  attending  school.  Cases  have  come 
under  our  observation  where  boys  have  been  kept  from  school  two 
years  in  succession  by  parents,  who,  with  a  little  sacrifice,  could  spare 
them  half  the  time  at  least.  Another  class  of  children,  by  no  means 
small,  lead  a  sort  of  vagabond  life,  not  subject  to  any  parental  restraint, 
but  left  free  to  roam  the  streets  and  fields,  ready  to  catch  at  any  ex- 
citement, or  do  any  small  work  ofFered  by  the  banditti  of  travelling 
amusements,  so  called. 

These  children  are  schooled  in  all  the  vices  incident  to  such  a  life, 
as  our  police  records  painfully  testify.  There  is  need  of  more  vigi- 
lance in  looking  up  such  cases,  and  although  several  arrests  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  many  of  these  children  compelled  to  go  to 
school,  yet  a  better  system  of  care  and  oversight  should  be  organized. 
The  name  of  every  confirmed  truant  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
police,  and  every  boy  found  idling  in  the  streets  during  school  hours, 
having  no  connection  with  any  school,  should  at  once  be  reported  to 
the  school  committee,  that  a  place  may  be  assigned  him  in  school. 

Superintendent  Needed. — But  this  cannot  be  done  without  an  orga- 
nized plan  of  labor  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  This  committee 
is  made  up  of  gentlemen  absorbed  in  business,  or  burdened  with  the 
duties  of  professional  life,  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to  attend 
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to  the  details  of  labor  demanded  by  the  increasing  importance  of  our 
schools.  Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  employing  a  superintendent 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  have  the  special  care  of  all  the  schools,  attend 
to  the  multiplied  business  growing  out  of  our  school  system.  Such  an 
officer  has  become  a  necessity  in  our  large  towns,  and  we  hope  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  the  schools  of  Haverhill  will  have  the  super- 
vision which  their  importance  demands. 
Chairman. — J.  Ckowell. 

LAWRENCE. 

Different  Classes  of  Children. — There  are  in  the  city  a  large  num- 
ber of  parents  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  good  education, 
and  who  desire  that  the  Public  Schools  shall  be  of  a  high  order,  and 
that  their  children  shall  share  all  the  benefits  such  schools  can  confer. 

To  satisfy  the  reasonable  demands  of  such  families  the  fundamental 
branches  of  a  thorough  education  must  be  well  taught,  the  practice  of 
the  pupil  therein  must  be  long  and  varied,  so  that  to  master  the  un- 
known in  these  branches  the  piapil  needs  but  to  continue  as  he  has 
begun.  The  best  course  practicable  in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the 
High  School  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  this  demand,  and  no 
more  than  the  public  good  requires. 

There  is  another  large,  and  in  this  respect,  very  different  class  of 
parents,  whose  own  advantages  for  early  instruction  have  been  very 
limited,  if  indeed  they  have  enjoyed  any,  and  who  have  but  very  little 
desire  that  their  children  should  be  any  better  educated  than  them- 
selves. The  necessities  or  convenience  of  such  requires  the  earliest 
possible  income  from  the  labors  of  the  hands  of  their  children,  and 
many  of  these  parents  will  allow  their  children  no  more  time  in  the 
schools  than  the  law  requires,  and  some  of  them  not  even  this  unless 
they  are  closely  looked  after.  Some  of  the  children  of  these  parents 
do  not  get  beyond  the  Primary  Schools,  and  none  of  them  beyond  the 
Middle  Schools  or  lower  divisions  of  the  Grammar  Schools.  For  such, 
an  ungraded  school  of  suitable  proportions  and  appointments  would 
be  of  great  benefit,  and  the  city  would  also  be  benefited  by  their 
better  education. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  parents  in  the  city,  who  desire  that 
their  children  should  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  and  in 
addition  to  this,  should  pursue  such  branches  as  drawing  and  music, 
which  are  not  now  taught  in  the  Public  Schools.  To  accommodate 
such  we  do  not  see  why  drawing  to  some  extent  should  not  be  taught 
in  the  schools.  Those  who  desire  to  take  lessons  in  music,  if  they 
would  not  endanger  their  health,  must  content  themselves  with  slower 
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progress  in  their  school  studies  than  they  would  otherwise  make,  and 
the  classes,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done,  should  be  so  arranged  that  such 
scholars  can  take  a  portion  of  their  studies  at  a  time,  and  still  in  the 
end  receive  the  advantage  of  all  so  far  as  they  go. 

School  Government. — Government  has  always  been  considered 
necessary  in  a  good  school.  It  is  as  desirable  to  study  and  practice 
the  best  methods  of  obtaining  order  in  a  school,  as  the  best  methods 
of  communicating  instruction.  . 

That  school  is  best  governed  which  is  in  the  best  condition  to  per- 
form its  appropriate  work.  Neither  the  muscles  of  the  body  nor  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  should  be  paralyzed  with  fear,  nor  should  a  child 
be  kept  walking  on  eggs  all  the  livelong  day,  beset  by  bristling  rules, 
regulations,  and  by-laws  upon  every  hand,  so  that  it  requires  more 
care  and  mental  effort  to  avoid  losing  in  deportment  than  it  does  to 
learn  all  the  lessons  of  the  day.  The  mind  grasps  and  comprehends 
a  difficult  problem  or  a  new  idea  in  less  time,  and  with  less  effort, 
when  no  other  thought  is  constantly  demanding  attention.  There 
must  be  order  in  the  school  room,  as  there  must  be  law  in  society,  but 
penalties  should  no  more  be  always  present  to  the  mind  of  the  well 
disposed  pupil  than  prisons  should  be  always  in  the  mind  of  the  good 
citizen. 

A  school  will  develop  into  a  pandemonium  as  surely  as  the  universe 
would  return  to  chaos  without  the  presence  of  a  governing,  controlling 
power.  Would  that  the  influence  of  the  teacher  might  pervade  and 
control  the  school  as  gently,  as  imperceptibly,  and  yet  as  effectually, 
as  the  forces  of  nature  control  the  universe. 

The  control  of  a  school  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  full,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  the  mind  of  the  pupil  will 
be  so  brought  into  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  teacher  that  the  pu- 
pil will  feel  entirely  free  from  restraint  and  embarrassment,  whilst 
complying  exactly  with  the  wishes  of  the  teacher. 
Superintendent. — G.  E.  Hood. 

LYNN". 

Superintendent. — The  necessity  for  the  appointment  of  a  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  is  so  evident  that  we  need  not  spend  many 
words  upon  it,  except  to  urge  the  new  city  government  to  give  the 
subject  immediate  attention.  For  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whether 
the  city  needs  or  can  afford  to  have  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but 
how  long  it  can  afford  to  do  without  one.  Were  its  principles  and 
methods  completely  defined,  our  Public  School  education  might  be 
directed  by  the  committee  with  tolerable  efficiency.  It  is  easy 
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enough  to  maintain  a  stationary  or  mechanical  system  of  education, 
but  what  we  desire  to  hare  is  a  scientific  and  progressive  system. 
And  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  our  schools  should  be  under  the 
supervision  of  some  individual  of  high  mental  and  moral  culture,  and 
of  progressive  habits,  who  shall  make  education  his  study,  and  who 
shall  infuse  into  the  work  of  our  teachers  and  scholars  his  own  enthu- 
siasm and  sense  of  progress.  Aside  from  this  consideration,  which 
we  regard  as  the  most  important  of  all,  the  office  of  superintendent 
should  be  created  as  an  economical  measure.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
board  of  school  committee,  as  now  constituted,  to  exercise  uniform 
control  and  government  over  the  schools.  Their  moral  tone  suffers 
from  infrequent  visitation ;  teachers  lose  their  ambition  for  want  of 
encouragement,  or  fall  into  mechanical  habits,  their  work  not  being- 
subject  to  constant  and  intelligent  criticism;  and  many  irregularities 
creep  into  the  management  of  the  schools,  which  would  be  immedi- 
ately checked  by  the  timely  admonition  of  a  discreet  and  omnipresent 
superintendent. 

And  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  the  work  of  the  school  depart- 
ment is  so  great  as  to  demand  the  undivided  attention  of  an  energetic 
and  faithful  officer.  "We  have  about  thirty  school-houses,  needing 
constant  looking  after  for  cleanliness,  conveniences  and  repairs;  we 
employ  over  eighty  teachers ;  and  there  are  between  four  and  five 
thousand  scholars  in  the  various  departments.  From  such  a  number 
of  scholars  especially  arise  circumstances  of  difficulty  in  deportment 
and  studies  which  teachers  are  incompetent  to  decide,  and  which 
require, the  judgment  of  an  experienced  and  respected  authority. 
Furthermore,  at  times  of  examination,  there  is  an  amount  of  detailed 
official  work  that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  and  systematically  per- 
formed by  one  whose  personal  acquaintance  enables  him  to  compre- 
hend the  state  of  every  school  at  a  glance.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  city 
expends  upon  schools  about  sixty  thousand  dollars  annually.  And 
certainly  in  no  other  department  of  the  city  government,  nor  in  any 
business  enterprise,  should  we  expect  to  employ  and  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  so  many  persons,  and  to  hold  so  much  property,  without 
a  competent  officer  at  the  head.  So  that  the  office  of  superintendent 
should  be  created  as  a  matter-  of  economy. 

To  the  objection  that  the  functions  of  the  school  department  are 
better  administered  by  the  board  as  now  made  up,  we  simply  reply 
that  supervision  by  one  individual  would  have  more  constancy  and 
more  perseverance,  more  combination  in  its  plans,  and  more  perfection 
in  its  details  ;  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  would  in 
no  wise  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  making  up  the  school  com- 
mittee of  intelligent  and  active  men. 
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As  affairs  now  stand,  in  our  opinion,  any  provision  for  increasing 
the  compensation  of  the  committee  cannot  materially  increase  the 
amount  of  intelligent*  supervision.  Our  city  contains  but  few 
educated  men  who  have  time  or  disposition  to  devote  much  thought 
or  work  to  schools.  The  committee  will  always  be  composed  to 
greater  or  less  extent  of  men  who  have  their  own  work  to  perform. 
School  work  will  necessarily  be  extra  and  subordinate  work.  And 
this  is  precisely  what  we  would  remedy.  The  supervision  of  schools 
should  be  not  secondary  and  extra  work,  but  the  first  and  only  work 
of  some  person  or  persons. 

We  thus  dismiss  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  the  superintend- 
ency  of  schools,  whether  in  the  hands  of  an  individual  or  of  a  com- 
mittee, should  be  held  above  the  caprices  of  sectarianism  or  politics. 
And  we  hope  before  another  school-year  opens  we  shall  see  the 
Public  Schools  of  Lynn  under  the  supervision  of  a  progressive  and 
efficient  superintendent,  and  that  in  so  important  a  respect  we  may  no 
longer  stand  behind  our  sister  cities. 

Perhaps  the  care  of  no  other  school  wears  so  much  upon  the  health 
and  spirits  of  a  teacher  as  that  of  a  Primary.  Little  children  cannot 
long  remain  in  any  orderly  posture  of  mind  and  body,  and  the 
teacher  must  bestow  undivided  attention  to  all  their  movements.  She 
must  anticipate  misdemeanors  and  disorderliness  by  wholesome  diver- 
sions, and  study  up  novel  methods  of  instruction  and  entertainment 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Indeed  her  eyes  and  ears  must  be  on  inces- 
sant watch,  and  her  inventive  faculty  plying  at  all  resources.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  cheerful  heart,  and  a  fertile  mind  studying  for  the 
happiness  and  improvement  of  her  scholars,  will  save  the  teacher  from 
feeling  her  task  grow  heavy  and  monotonous. 

But  love  and  activity  have  not  saved  some  of  our  teachers  from 
broken  health.  These  qualities  have  in  some  cases  undoubtedly 
stimulated  them  to  over-exertion.  We  regret  that  some  who  have 
worked  most  industriously  and  cheerfully,  and  who  have  achieved  the 
most  meritorious  results,  have  had  their  health  undermined  by  con- 
finement in  close  rooms,  and  by  larger  tasks  than  should  have  been 
imposed  upon  them.  And  we  should  feel  a  sense  of  ingratitude  did 
we  not  make  mention  of  our  sympathy,  and  of  our  appreciation  of 
their  usefulness  and  fidelity. 

The  majority  of  scholars  complete  their  school-days  during  the 
Grammar  School  course.  Here  they  must  lay  aside  books  for  the 
hard  toil  of  life.  The  question  now  is,  cannot  a  course  of  instruction 
be  provided  for  young  boys  and  girls,  who  are  thus  obliged  to  quit 
their  books  so  early,  more  satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  more  useful  to 
them,  than  confinement  to  the  drill  of  a  few  text-books  ?    Not  much 
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book  study  can  be  done  in  the  high,  branches.  It  is  not.  designed  that 
there  should  be.  But  may  we  not  have  general  instruction  by 
descriptive  lectures  and  conversations,  by  experiments  and  familiar 
questionings  upon  subjects  of  a  useful  and  elevating  character,  such 
as  shall  be  of  infinite  value  to  those  who  will  never  again  enjoy  such 
advantages  ? 

Children,  at  the  age  of  those  in  our  Grammar  Schools,  are  easily 
interested  in  more  important  subjects  of  information  than  are  usually 
introduced  into  such  schools.  The  mechanism  of  their  own  bodies 
and  the  laws  of  health,  the  mechanical  arts  and  sciences,  public  laws 
and  customs  of  society,  important  events  in  history,  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  all  things  that  concern 
our  happiness  and  usefulness,  are  subjects  to  which,  by  proper  adapta- 
tion of  language  and  illustration,  their  attention  is  quickly  drawn, 
and  of  which  impressions  are  formed  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
To  know  the  capacity  of  a  child's  mind  for  such  knowledge,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  receives  it,  we  have  only  to  witness  the 
attention  which  a  public  speaker,  who  has  made  it  a  study  to  adapt 
his  thought  and  language  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  commands 
from  them,  and  the  vivid  recollection  which  they  retain  of  what  he 
has  said. 

The  instruction  of  scholars  who  have  but  slender  opportunities  for 
acquiring  even  a  meagre  education,  should  be  conducted  not  on  the 
narrow  (principle  of  confinement  to  the  routine  of  manuals,  but  on  the 
comprehensive  principle  of  imparting  general  and  useful  knowledge. 

It  is:.©f  greatest  importance  to  instil  in  the  minds  of  such  scholars 
the  love  of  knowledge.  Then  when  they  shall  have  left  books  for 
manual  labor,  they  may  have  inclination  to  occupy  their  evenings  and 
days  of  rest  with  useful  thought  and  reading.  The  acquisition  of 
knowledge  must  be  made  attractive.  Children  must  be  made,  by  the 
interesting  and  healthful  tone  of  public  instruction,  to  love  their 
schools  and  their  teachers.  And  to  accomplish  this,  we  believe  that 
the  routine  of  text-books,  from  whose  dullness  scholars  shrink  away 
into  idleness  and  truancy  and  unnecessary  absence,  should  be 
.enlivened  by  more  general  instruction,  fresh  from  the  lips  of  the 
teacher. 

Such  a  conception  of  public  instruction  makes  large  demands  upon 
the  teacher.  It  necessarily  requires  much  outside  reading  and  prepa- 
ration. It  is  a  kind  of  instruction  that  requires  love  and  ingenuity ; 
it  is  a  kind  of  work  into  which  the  teacher  must  throw  heart  and 
body ;  a  work  that  requires  physical  and  moral  health,  and  mental 
activity.  But  it  is  a  work  to  which  the  truest  and  most  useful 
rteachers  bring  all  these  characteristics.     When  we  hear  the  complaint 
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made  that  teaching  cramps  the  mind,  we  can  but  ask  whether  it  is  not 
all  in  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  teacher  to  allow  or  not  his 
mind  to  be  cramped  by  the  routine  of  his  duties.  The  teacher  may- 
grow  into  progressive  habits  of  mind  and  of  instruction  as  well  as 
the  preacher  or  essayist.  All  work  has  its  wearisome  and  vexatious 
details.  It  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  teacher  Conducts  his  work  that 
determines  his  mental  progi*ess  and  increasing  usefulness. 

High  School. — While  we  advocate  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
admission,  we  would  also  see  the  privileges  of  the  school  extended  to 
a  large  number.  We  believe  a  partial  course  of  study  should  be  pro- 
vided for  those  who  cannot  afford  time  and  means  for  the  three  years' 
course ;  and  also  provision  be  made  for  lectures,  to  which  young  men 
and  women  not  connected  with  the  school  might  have  admission, 
upon  application  to  the  committee  with  proper  guarantees. 

For  instance,  we  would  have  lectures,  with  illustrations  and  experi- 
ments, upon  the  natural  sciences  and  the  mechanical  arts.  Such 
studies  as  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  physiology  and  anatomy, 
should  receive  the  broad  and  attractive  treatment  for  which 
the  lecture  affords  scope.  A  series  of  lectures  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  citizenship  should  be  given.  A  supplementary  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theories  and  methods  of  teaching  and  government 
would  be  of  great  value  to  a  large  number  of  young  ladies  who 
graduate  with  the  intention  of  teaching,  and  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  Normal  School  training.  Elocution  and  i^enmanship  should  be 
taught  by  accomplished  teachers,  and  larger  facilities  for  the  study  of 
book-keeping  be  afforded. 

Our  theory  is,  that  the  High  School  should  afford  facilities  for 
instruction  to  a  larger  number  of  persons  ;  and  in  a  larger  range  of 
useful  branches,  by  a  system  of  lectures  and  general  exercises  of  a 
more  public  character,  without  in  the  least  infringing  upon  the  estab- 
lished course  of  study. 

At  present,  the  city  makes  no  provision  for  others  than  those  who 
can  devote  a  series  of  years  to  study.  There  are  many  young  men 
and  women  who  have  had  some  instruction  in  our  Grammar  and  High 
Schools,  but  have  been  obliged  to  relinquish  study  for  work,  who 
would  be  glad  to  derive  the  benefit  which  such  courses  of  lectures 
would  afford. 

It  may  be  objected  that  our  plan  exceeds  the  limits  of  a  High 
School,  or  is  at  variance  with  the  system  of  work  usually  embraced 
in  such  a  school.  But  our  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  customary  cur- 
riculum should  not  preclude  the  connection  of  privileges  so  much 
needed,  at  least  until  our  city  shall  have  assumed  a  magnitude  suf- 
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ficient  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  facilities  for  instruction  in  such 
an  institution  as  might  be  called  a  Free  Academy. 

School-room  Manners. — We  wish  also  to  allude  to  the  cultivated 
manners  of  speech  and  action  which  we  would  witness  in  teachers, 
under  all  circumstances  of  discipline.  Scholars  in  some  schools  are 
rude  and  coarse ;  and  in  almost  any  school  there  will  be  many  whose 
manners  and  disposition  disturb  the  teacher  and  other  scholars.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  gratifying  than  to  witness  a  dignified  and 
refined  bearing  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  under  all  trials.  We 
dislike  an  inveterate  snapping  of  the  fingers,  or  stamping  of  the  feet, 
or  harsh  and  commanding  tones.  We  regret  to  hear  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  vented  on  some  poor  boy  or  girl  Avho  happens  to  be  dull  in 
scholarship,  or  may  have  some  infirmity  of  mind  or  character,  or  not 
be  possessed  of  the  most  amiable  spirit.  We  regret  to  see  and  hear 
these  things,  because  they  indicate  want  of  refinement  and  sympathy 
in  one  who  should  be  an  example  to  the  school  of  all  proprieties  of 
conduct  and  speech,  and  who  should  endeavor  to  gain  the  affections 
of  pupils.  Besides,  these  petty  methods  of  calling  attention  soon 
lose  their  effect,  while  ridicule  breeds  contempt  and  aggravates  a  fault. 

Evening  Schools. — We  regard  it  of  chief  importance  that  Evening 
Schools  should  be  opened  during  the  winter  months.  Our  system  of 
public  instruction  should  be  enlarged  so  as  to  reach  all  classes.  The 
city  contains  a  large  number  of  boys  and  girls  whom  necessity  obliges 
to  forego  the  advantages  of  the  day  schools,  and  to  work  in  the  shop 
and  elsewhere.  For  such  young  people  we  know  no  means  of  supply- 
ing even-  a  little  necessary  knowledge  better  than  by  a  system  of  well- 
conducted  Evening  Schools. 

Some  evils  have  attended  the  establishment  of  these  schools  in 
times  past.  But  they  have  received  so  much  attention  in  large  cities 
that  means  have  been  found  to  obviate  the  abuses  which  some  parents 
were  inclined  to  make  of  them ;  and  they  are  now  carried  on  with 
complete  success.  The  laboring  class  of  the  city,  composed  largely 
of  young  people,  demands  the  establishment  of  such  schools  ;  and  we 
recommend  the  subject  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  next 
board. 

Chairman. — Samuel  B.  Stewart. 

MANCHESTER. 

There  is  sometimes  a  conflict  of  authority  between  parents  and 
teachers,  and  it  is  occasionally  a  question  of  considerable  consequence, 
how  far  the  authority  of  the  teacher  can  and  ought  to  be  sustained. 
A  conflict  of  this  kind  is  always  to  be  deprecated  and  avoided  as  far 
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as  possible ;  hence,  if  the  teacher  has  character  and  judgment  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  act  wisely,  he  will  endeavor  to  approach  the 
parents  in  a  conciliatory  manner,  and  explain  what  is  required  of  the 
pupil,  and  why.  Usually  the  result  will  be  to  enlist  them  in  his  favor 
when  they  find  the  requirements  are  just ;  this  will  supersede  any 
necessity  for  the  committee  to  decide  any  controversy  between  them, 
and  the  effect  will  be  much  more  salutary  upon  the  school.  It  is 
expected  that  fit.  and  proper  teachers  will  aim  at  the  welfare  and  best 
interests  of  their  pupils,  and  it  certainly  seems  to  be  the  duty  and 
interest  of  parents  and  the  community  to  give  to  them  confidence  and 
support,  especially  when  the  persons  to  whom  is  deputed  the  especial 
business  of  watching  over  the  schools,  after  a  careful  examination  of 
their  merits,  and  frequent  observation  of  their  method  of  teaching, 
and  mode  of  discipline,  express  satisfaction  and  even  commendation 
of  their  work. 

Teachers  have  in  charge  the  most  important  of  trusts,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  guide,  control,  instruct,  and  make  better,  children  of  differ- 
ent ages,  capacities,  temperaments,  and  dispositions,  and  to  effect 
good,  and  only  good  results.  Why  then  should  they  not  have  the 
authority  necessary  to  carry  out,  and  make  tolerably  sure,  a  portion 
even  of  this  great  work?  Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  the  first  re- 
quirement of  the  teacher,  which  opposes  the  wishes,  hinders  lawless- 
ness or  self-indulgence,  calls  for  any  self-denial,  or  demands  any 
earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  looked  upon  as  unreasonable 
and  even  tyrannical  by  the  spoiled  child,  and  his  partial  and  too  indul- 
gent parents. 

The  self-sacrifice  and  personal  inconvenience  of  the  instructor,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  refractory  or  idle  scholar,  are  quietly  ignored,  and 
complaint  is  even  made  of  hardship  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  teacher  in  behalf  of  a  backward  pupil,  are  construed 
into  offensive  partiality.  If  the  child  is  detained  after  regular  school 
hours  to  learn  a  neglected  or  unfinished  lesson,  in  order  that  he  may 
keep  up  with  his  class,  and  not  interfere  or  hinder  the  progress  of  his 
mates,  these  persons  think  nothing  of  the  additional  labor  undertaken 
by  the  teacher  without  any  expectation  of  pecuniary  reward,  but  are 
heard  complaining  of  the  wrong  done  to  their  children,  by  overtasking 
them;  and  in  some  instances,  actually  undertake  to  call  the  child 
away,  or  tell  him  not  to  stay  after  school,  thus  instructing  their 
children  to  disobey,  and  defy  the  authority  of  their  teacher.  They 
show  their  inconsistency,  by  complaining  if  their  children  are  put. 
back  into  a  class,  where  they  can  equal  the  rest,  and  have  tolerable 
lessons. 

Any  measures  used  to  quicken  the  industry  of  the  idle  or  negligent 
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pupil,  or  correct  his  disorderly  acts  or  impulses,  are  complained  of  at 
home,  and  are  too  often  listened  to  with  sympathy.  The  result  is 
obvious ;  the  teacher's  authority  is  not  only  weakened,  but  the  useful- 
ness of  the  teacher  for  such  scholars  is  nearly  or  quite  destroyed,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  rest  of  the  school  is  bad.  It  is  better  to 
remove  a  child  from  school,  under  such  circumstances,  since  feelings 
of  respect  are  changed  or  lost,  and  the  future  connection  between 
scholar  and  teacher  will  be  unpleasant  and  comparatively  useless. 

In  the  education  of  children  one  thing  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  or 
neglected,  viz. :  to  inculcate  and  form  in  them  habits  of  industry.  The 
Creator  fixed  his  own  broad  seal  of  eternal  honor  upon  labor,  when  he 
set  our  first  parents  to  dress  and  cultivate  his  beautiful  garden.  And 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  manual  labor  is  not  the  normal  state  of 
mankind,  as  also  the  condition  of  virtue.  If  it  be  true,  it  becomes  a 
matter  worthy  of  reflection,  whether  the  manner  in  which  many  of 
the  boys  are  "  brought  up  "  at  present,  is  an  improvement  on  the  past, 
or  whether  the  old  way  was  not  the  best.  The  boys  then  certainly 
gained  health  and  vigor  by  honest  labor ;  and  more  than  that,  they 
grew  up  with  already  formed  habits  of  industry,  self-reliance,  and  use- 
fulness. Now, 'tis  too  often  the  case,  that  while  the  parents  labor 
hard,  both  early  and  late,  the  boys  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
School  Committee.— Gv  A.  Pkiest,  T.  W.  Sladk,  H.  T.  Bingham,  Jr. 

METHUEK 

We  think  the  town  did  wisely  in  establishing  a  High  School ;  such 
an  one  was  not  only  required  bylaw,  but  the  public  interest  demanded 
it.  Many  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town  objected 
to  its  establishment,  saying  they  should  derive  no  benefit  from  it.  It 
is  true  that  all  cannot  be  equally  near  a  central  High  School.  In 
some  cases,  distance  may  greatly  diminish  the  value  of  the  school ; 
yet  we  think  the  disadvantages  of  distance  are  often  overestimated. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  poorest  scholars  of  the  High  School,  and  those 
most  irregular  in  their  attendance,  live  within  the  sound  of  the  High 
School  bell.  Some  of  the  most  punctual  and  advanced  live  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  town.  The  history  of  the  several  school  districts 
in  town  will  show  that  distance  from  the  school-house  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  punctuality  and  scholarship  of  the  pupils.  We  are 
quite  as  likely  to  find  the  best  scholars  in  the  parts  of  the  district 
most  remote  from  the  school-house  as  we  are  to  find  them  near.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  village  district  will  derive  special  advan- 
tages from  the  High  School,  but  it  is  a  great  gain  to  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  town  to  have  good  schools  in  the  centre. 
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A  thriving  village,  with  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  people,  is 
of  inestimable  value,  to  the  whole  town.  Take  away  the  village  from 
Methuen,  and  leave  only  farms  instead,  and  the  value  of  every  home- 
stead in  town  would  be  greatly  lessened.  Whatever  benefits  the 
centre  of  the  town,  benefits  the  circumference. 

Whatever  improves  the  farming  interest  of  the  town  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturing  interest.  Every  case  of  hats  or  shoes, 
every  yard  of  cloth  manufactured,  adds  to  the  value  of  every  farm ; 
every  ton  of  hay  and  every  bushel  of  corn  raised,  adds  to  the  wealth 
of  the  manufacturer.  There  is  no  rivalry,  and  no  occasion  for 
jealousy  between  the  village  and  the  other  neighborhoods  of  the  town. 
Then,  as  citizens,  we  should  consider,  not  what  schools  will  benefit  a 
particular  section,  but  what  schools  do  we  as  a  town  need. 

The  establishing  of  the  High  School  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
in  our  school  system  ;  it  is  destined  to  be  a  great  blessing  to  the  town. 
We  know  many  may  say  we  do  not  need  such  a  school,  that  our 
others  furnish  better  means  for  obtaining  an  education  than  most  of 
the  citizens  of  the  town  enjoyed.  This  is  all  true,  but  it  is  no  argu- 
ment against  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  education.  The  facilities 
for  making  money,  for  manufacturing  goods,  for  saving  labor,  and  for 
improving  agricultural  crops  are  far  greater  than  were  enjoyed  twenty 
years  ago.  But  no  one  uses  this  as  an  argument  why  these  facilities 
should  not  be  improved.  The  world  moves,  and  unless  we  move  with 
it  "  we  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold."  The  great  object  of  this  High 
School  is  to  better  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  of  Methuen  for  the 
duties  of  men  and  women ;  and  if  those  duties  pertained  only  to  the 
getting  of  a  living,  we  would  say  give  them  the  best  education  in 
your  power.  Nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  to  say  that  per- 
sons destined  to  manual  labor  do  not  need  literary  culture.  They  will 
labor  with  more  profit,  with  a  mind  strengthened  and  enriched  with 
learning.  They  will  not  only  be  laborers,  but  they  will  be  men  and 
women. 

Educate  the  boys,  and  when  they  become  men  they  will  be  better 
voters,  jurors,  selectmen  and  representatives ;  they  will  be  better 
farmers,  mechanics  and  manufacturers ;  they  will  be  better  citizens. 
Educated  men  or  women  will  perform  all  the  duties  of  life  in  a  better 
manner  than  they  would  without  that  education. 

Many  of  our  scholars,  whose  circumstances  will  not  allow  them  to 
get  an  education  out  of  town,  will  doubtless  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  High  School,  and  thus  obtain  a  superior 
education,  the  influence  of  which,  re-acting  upon  the  town,  will  pay 
interest  a  hundred-fold. 

School  Committee.— S.  G.  Sakgent,  J.  S.  Howe,  "W.  M.  Rogers. 
10 
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MIDDLETON. 

Gymnastics  and  singing  have  been  practised  to  some  extent  in  all 
our  schools.  We  believe  that  the  time  devoted  to  these  exercises  has 
been  profitably  employed.  They  not  only  develop  the  physical 
powers  and  cultivate  the  voice,  but  they  also  promote  good  order  by 
affording  a  necessary  relief  from  the  constrained  positions  that  the 
pupils  are  ordinarily  required  to  maintain. 

The  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year 
have  been  satisfactory.  We  are  happy  to  notice  that  the  methods  of 
instruction  are  becoming  more  thorough  and  practical.  The  text- 
books are  not  so  closely  followed  as  formerly,  and  greater  attention 
has  been  given  to  imparting  oral  instruction.  The  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  change  are  apparent  in  the  increased  interest  manifested 
by  the  pupils  in  their  studies,  and  the  marked  improvement  they  have 
made  in  the  branches  to  which  they  have  attended.  It  affords  us 
pleasure,  in  this  connection,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  efficiency 
of  our  teachers,  and  to  the  fidelity  and  zeal  with  which  they  have 
discharged  their  arduous  duties. 

The  object   of  education  is  not  to  fill  the  memory  with  a  mass 
of  unconnected  facts,  but  to  develop  the  mental  powers,  elevate  the 
moral  nature,  and  prepare  the  young  for  future  usefulness. 
School  Committee. — Cyrus  K.  Wilkins,  Joseph  A.  Batcheldkr. 

NEWBURYPORT. 

According  to  agreements,  the  work  of  building  an  addition  to  the 
Putnam  School-house  and  consolidating  the  schools  was  at  once  com- 
menced, and  the  results  are  before  us.  The  building  is  one  of  the 
best,  most  pleasant  and  commodious  school-houses  in  the  Common- 
wealth. We  do  not  know  where  to  look  for  its  superior.  In  the 
manner  of  its  heating,  in  its  ventilation,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
rooms,  it  is  all  that  we  could  ask  or  desire.  The  male  and  female 
departments  are  entirely  distinct,  and  the  whole  has  ample  room  for 
four  hundred  seats,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  see  that  number  occu- 
pied. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  High  Schools  entered  the  Putnam, 
building,  making  the  whole  number  there  317.  These  are  in  charge 
of  seven  teachers,  five  appointed  by  the  school  committee  and  two  by 
the  trustees,  who  in  literary  attainments  and  taste  for  and  tact  in 
teaching,  are  well  qualified  for  the  work,  which  work  is  indicated  by 
the  following  course  of  study  that  has  been  adopted : — 

1.  English  course  — Preparatory  class,— first  and  second  terms. — English 
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grammar,  arithmetic,  modern  history.  Third  term. — English  grammar,  arithme- 
tic, physical  geography.  Fourth  term. — English  grammar,  algebra,  physical  geog- 
raphy. 

Junior  class. — First  and  second  terms. — Single-entry  book-keeping,  algebra, 
natural  philosophy.  Third  and  fourth  terms. — Rhetoric,  algebra,  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

Middle  class. — First  and  second  terms. — French,  or  constitution  U.  S.,  geome" 
try,  chemistry.  Third  and  fourth  terms. — French,  or  botany,  geometry,  chemis- 
try. 

Senior  class. — First  term. — French,  or  astronomy,  trigonometry,  or  geology,  or 
mental  philosophy,  or  double-entry  book-keeping,  physiologj'.  Second  term. — 
French,  or  astronomy,  surveying,  or  geology,  or  mental  philosophy,  or  double- 
entry  book-keeping,  physiology.  Third  term. — French,  or  astronomy,  naviga- 
tion, or  geology,  or  mental  philosophy,  or  double-entry  book-keeping,  physiology. 
Fourth  term. — Reviews. 

Notes.  1. — Three  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year  are  required.  One  or 
more  of  the  others  may  be  taken  as  elective. 

2. — Weekly  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  declamation  and  composition. 

II.  Classical  course. — Preparatory  class. — First,  second  and  third  terms. — 
Latin  grammar  and  reader,  arithmetic,  ancient  history  and  ancient  geography. 
Fourth  term. — Latin  grammar  and  reader,  algebra,  ancient  history  and  ancient 
geography. 

Junior  class. — First  term. — Latin  reader,  Sallust,  single-entry  book-keeping, 
algebra.  Second  term. — Sallust,  single-entry  book-keeping,  algebra.  Third  and 
fourth  terms. — Sallust,  Greek  grammar  and  lessons,  algebra. 

Middle  class. — First  term. — Cicero,  (Arnold  and  antiquities,)  Greek  lessons — 
Anabasis,  geometry.  Second  term. — Cicero,  (Arnold  antiquities,)  anabasis,  ge- 
ometry.    Third  and  fourth  terms. — Cicero,  (Arnold  and  antiquities,)  anabasis. 

Senior  class. — First  and  second  terms. — Virgil,  (Arnold  and  antiquities,)  Homer, 
(Arnold.)  Third  term. — Virgil,  (Arnold  and  antiquities,)  anabasis,  (Arnold.) 
Fourth  term. — Reviews. 

Notes.  1. — Any  student  in  the  English  course  may  study  Latin,  omitting 
equivalent  studies  in  the  English  course. 

2. — The  studies  marked  (   )  are  not  for  daily  recitation. 

3. — Weekly  exercises  in  reading,  writing,  declamation  and  composition. 

The  committee  congratulate  themselves  upon  their  success  in  unit- 
ing these  schools,  and  they  congratulate  the  city  upon  having  a  High 
School  inferior  to  no  other  free  school  in  New  England.  It  will  be  a 
High  School  in  fact,  teaching  as  full  an  English  course  in  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  philosophy  and  history,  as  do  any  academical  institu- 
tions in  the  land ;  acting  as  a  business  college,  in  which  chirography 
will  receive  particular  attention,  and  book-keeping,  surveying  and 
navigation  will  be  practically  taught ;  and  in  languages  giving  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  modern  tongues,  and  carrying  the  student  of 
Latin  and  Greek  to  the  second  year  of  the  college  course.     To  obtain 
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such  an  institution,  free  to  all  classes  and  conditions,  and  fitting  those 
who  will  receive  its  benefits  for  the  highest  positions  in  life,  has  been 
the  end  and  object  of  your  committee,  and  we  feel  gratified  to  say 
that  it  has  been  fully  attained. 

General  Lectures. — In  this  connection,  it  appeared  advisable  that 
the  students  of  the  High  Schools  should  receive  general  instruction 
upon  some  topics  to  which  they  might  not  have  time  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention,  and  that  the  better  way  to  give  that  instruction  would 
be  through  lectures  from  persons  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  such 
studies.  We  have  therefore  determined  to  have  lectures  before  the 
High  Schools,  at  such  times  as  may  be  most  convenient,  on  geology, 
astronomy,  natural  and  civil  history,  &c.  The  first  series  of  these  lec- 
tures will  be  delivered  immediately  by  the  curators  of  the  "Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  for  the  County  of  Essex ;"  and  others  may  be 
expected  from  the  same  source,  upon  such  terms  as  will  render  the 
munificent  donation  of  George  Peabody  beneficial  to  this  section  of 
the  county. 

Truancy. — Since,  in  the  world  as  it  is,  we  cannot  surround  all  chil- 
dren with  proper  influences,  we  shall  ever  have  neglected  children 
growing  up  to  be  dangerous  citizens.  One  of  the  first  signs  of  neglect 
and  danger  is  truancy ;  and  one  truant  may  disturb  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood, and  injure  a  whole  school.  The  law  therefore  provides  for  com- 
pulsory attendance  upon  school,  where  it  cannot  be  had  voluntarily. 
As  yet,  however,  there  has  not  been  sufficient  inducements  to  the  tru- 
ant officer  to  perform  well  his  duty,  and  we  have  found  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  truant  school  very  expensive.  In  this  city  it  was  tried,  and 
soon  abolished.  Your  committee  believe  that  a  county  school  for  tru- 
ants would  be  of  great  use,  and  not  impose  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
any  particular  town.  The  State  Reform  School  is  designed  for  crimi- 
nals ;  and  the  house  of  correction  or  the  almshouse  brings  the 
young  into  improper  and  unprofitable  associations ;  but  if  a  school 
could  be  established  for  the  whole  county,  to  which  habitual  truants 
could  be  sentenced,  and  where  they  could  be  worked  and  instructed, 
we  believe  it  would  save  hundreds  who  would  become  its  inmates,  and 
have  the  most  salutary  influence  upon  hundreds  of  others  who  would 
be  warned  in  season. 

Moral  Education. — "When  we  speak  so  decidedly  for  education,  we 
would  not  be  understood  to  include  in  that  term,  simple  intellectual 
cultivation,  or  have  anybody  regard  the  attainment  of  wealth,  respect- 
ability and  power,  as  the  objects  and  ends  of  education.  All  these 
are  well  in  themselves,  when  properly  used,  but  we  would  also  include 
the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  and  the  raising  of  the  heart  nearer  to 
heaven.     To  this  should  all  instruction  tend.     All  growth  proceeds 
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through  certain  well  defined  and  distinct  stages  or  steps.  It  is  with 
man  as  with  the  plant,  "first  the  Made,  then  the  ear,  and  after  that 
the  full  corn  in  the  ear."  So  we  find  man  in  infancy  with  faculties 
scarcely  distinguishing  him  from  other  animals,  first  putting  forth  the 
natural  powers,  then  the  rational,  and  after  that  the  spiritual.  One  is 
the  basis  of  the  other,  and  must  be  formed  that  the  others  may  be 
perfected.  If  we  fail  at  any  one  point  of  growth,  we  may  defeat  the 
final  results  desired.  In  nature  we  have  the  plant,  and  in  that  is  the 
possibility  of  the  flower  and  the  fruit.  If  there  are  no  leaves  on  the 
plant,  there  can  be  no  blossom ;  and  if  no  blossom,  then  no  fruit. 
So  in  man  we  must  have  the  natural  faculty  developed  to  give  the 
ground-work  for  the  rational;  and  from  that  springs  the  ripe  fruit  of 
man's  existence — a  spiritual  being,  fitted  for  heaven — for  angelic  life. 
This  end  should  constantly  be  in  view  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
harvest  is  in  all  the  thoughts  of  the"  husbandman  when  he  ploughs 
and  plants  and  cultivates. 

It  is  certainly  of  the  highest  moment  that  our  children  be  taught 
the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  restrained  from  the  paths  of 
vice  and  immorality.  The  Divine  authority  is,  that  His  wise  com- 
mands be  taught  diligently  unto  our  children.  The  Bible  is  in  our 
schools,  and  it  is  essential  that  it  shed  its  light  and  exert  its  influence 
in  all  institutions  of  learning.  It  should  be  read  by  the  pupils  of  our 
advanced  schools  as  an  act  of  devotion.  Our  schools  are  opened  in 
the  morning  with  prayer  to  the  Divine  Father,  the  source  of  being 
and  of  good,  for  His  guidance  and  blessing ;  and  what  follows  should 
be  consistent  with  these  exercises.  The  schools  must  be  conducted 
so  that  the  higher  virtues  named  in  the  statutes  may  be  instilled  into 
the  mind,  and  a  good  moral  influence  exerted.  Our  children  should 
here  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care. 

School  Committee. — Nathan  A.  Moulton,  Chairman,  Fred.  D.  Bcjrnham,  Secre- 
tary, Isaac  P.  Noyes,  Stephen  Peabody,  Richard  Plumer,  A.  W.  Mooney,  Geo. 
W.  Snow,  George  J.  L.  Colby,  Daniel  P.  Pike,  William  H.  Huse,  Moses  H. 
Fowler. 

PEABODT. 

Changes  of  text-books,  teachers  and  committee,  in  themselves  oper- 
ate unfavorably.  It  takes  time  for  a  new  committee  to  "get  the  hang  " 
of  teachers,  for  new  teachers  to  "  get  the  hang "  of  the  pupils, 
and  for  both  to  "  get  the  hang  "  of  new  text-books.  It  has  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  past  year  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  large  number  of  such 
changes.  Changes  of  members  of  the  school  committee  cannot  be 
prevented  by  the  committee  themselves ;  changes  of  teachers  to  some 
extent  can  be  prevented.     The  abolition  of  the  district  system  will 
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enable  the  committee  to  make  the  salaries  of  female  teachers  uniform, 
and  thus  avoid  the  changes  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  every  resigna- 
tion. More  tact  and  versatility  are  requisite  to  teach  a  Primary 
School  than  any  of  the  classes  immediately  above  it,  and  the  salary 
should  not  be  less. 

Before  books  were  abundant,  oral  teaching  was  the  chief  means  of 
imparting  instruction ;  since  book-making  has  reached  its  present  per- 
fection, there  has  been  developed  a  manifest  tendency  to  dispense  with 
oral  instruction  and  depend  upon  text-books  for  all  detail. 

This  tendency  has  been  fostered  by  the  necessity  of  placing  a  large 
number  of  pupils  of  different  grades  under  the  same  teacher.  A  de- 
mand has  been  created  for  exhaustive  treatises  on  all  subjects  embraced 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  The  demand  has  been  met  by  a 
supply  of  bulky  text-books  containing  much  fine  print,  and  embracing 
all  the  detail  necessary  to  make  up  a  work  on  the  science  treated  of, 
complete  in  itself.  The  impossibility  of  making  thorough  work  with 
any  considerable  number  of  such  books,  within  the  time  spent  in  our 
schools  by  pupils  of  such  ages  as  now  attend  them,  has  created  a 
demand  for  books  of  less  bulk. 

The  objection  which  at  once  presents  itself  to  such  a  book,  viz., 
that  the  learner  gets  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subject,  has 
been  found  not  to  be  well  grounded.  On  the  contrary,  educators  have 
come  to  believe  that  a  general  knowledge  of  a  subject  in  outline,  thus 
acquired,  is  more  valuable  than  the  smattering  of  any  subject  retained 
after  an  imperfect  mastery  of  a  larger  work. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  authors  to  render  these  books 
attractive  to  young  minds  by  giving  special  attention  to  style.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  book  may  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  degree  by 
oral  instruction  upon  the  text  and  collateral  subjects.  The  living 
voice  of  a  live  teacher,  with  a  mind  fertile  in  expedients,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  his  pupils,  gives  to  instruction  an  unction  that  attaches 
only  to  matter  in  a  nascent  state. 

Our  graded  schools  enable  us  to  adopt  books  and  methods  that 
could  not  be  employed  when  the  number  of  classes  was  larger,  on 
account  of  the  limited  time  that  could  formerly  be  devoted  to  a  sin- 
gle recitation. 

The  changes  of  text-books  during  the  past  year  have  been  for  books 
of  the  kind  referred  to.  That  such  changes  should  not  be  made  to 
gratify  the  notions  of  individuals,  or  to  fatten  publishers,  does  not 
require  argument.  But  when  a  book  falls  behind  the  times  in  its 
matter  or  methods,  or  when  its  use  involves  any  considerable  loss  of 
time,  the  reasons  for  its  displacement  require  consideration. 

School  Committee.— D.  L.  Leavitt,  Fitch  Poole,  Amos  Merrill,  A.  B.  Harvey, 
G.  F.  Barnes,  Edward  I.  Galvik. 
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SALEM. 

The  committee  cannot  close  their  report  without  adding  renewed 
testimony  to  the  double  benefit  inuring  to  the  High  School  from  the 
effort  of  our  laborious  and  able  superintendent  of  schools  ;  his  influence 
upon  the  school  directly  being  admirable,  and  the  results  of  his  labors 
in  the  next  lower  grade  of  schools  having  become  apparent  in  the 
make-up  of  the  new  class  we  have  received  from  them.  Time  is 
making  more  and  more  evident,  we  believe,  the  wisdom  of  the  city  in 
giving  to  the  school  system  a  trained,  a  thoroughly  capable,  and 
unifying  supervision. 

For  the  Committee. — Charles  Eat  Palmer,  Geo.  F.  Choate,  D.  B.  Hagar. 

Report  of  Third  Visiting  Committee. — Your  committee  also  wish 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  good  results  which  have  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  study  of  vocal  music  in  our  Primary  Schools.  Not 
only  does  it  furnish  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  recreation,  but  it 
puts  heart  and  interest  into  the  scholars,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
ordinary  vocal  music  in  our  school  exercises  becomes  less  a  Babel  of 
discords  and  more  and  more  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds,  will  its 
animating  influence  be  felt.  It  is  believed  that  not  the  least  of  its 
advantages  will  be  seen  in  improvement  in  the  style  of  reading,  doing 
away  with  the  intolerable  sing-song  and  drawl,  and  substituting  in  its 
place  distinct  articulation,  proper  inflections  and  intonations,  which 
shall  not  commit  the  capital  crime  of  murder  upon  all  the  sentiments 
of  the  text.  In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  leave  to  commit 
anew  the  interests  of  the  Primary  Schools,  to  the  special  considera- 
tion of  the  board.  All  educational  soundness  must  be  found  here.  If 
Grammar  Schools  and  High  Schools  are  to  be  furnished  with  imper- 
fectly disciplined  and  ill-taught  pupils  from  the  lower  grades,  they 
have  double  work  to  do.  Only  as  we  see  to  it  that  in  the  very 
beginnings  of  education,  right  views  are  inculcated,  right  habits  of 
study  acquired,  and  right  discipline  enforced,  can  we  hope  to  see  our 
school  system  a  unit  of  agreeing  and  mutually  helpful  parts,  an  honor 
to  those  who  have  it  in  charge,  a  blessing  to  the  community  and  our 
city's  proudest  boast. 

For  the  Committee. — E.  S.  Atwood,  Chairman. 

JReport  of  the  Committee  on  Evening  Schools. — In  making  their 
first  report  to  the  board,  the  committee  on  Evening  Schools  feel  that 
they  appear  as  the  representatives  of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
our  educational  interests.  The  inception  of  the  work  was  so  sudden, 
and  the  enterprise  so  novel  in  some  of  its  aspects  in  this  community, 
that  it  is  felt  to  be  due  to  the  board  and  to  the  public  at  large,  to  go 
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somewhat  into  detail,  as  to  what  has  been  clone,  and  the  reasons  for 
its  doing. 

During  the  summer  of  1868,  the  special  attention  of  certain  of  our 
citizens  was  called  to  the  large  number  of  children  of  fourteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards  who  seldom  or  never  attended  our  Public  Schools. 
Careful  inquiries  were  instituted,  and  it  was  found  that,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  this  absence  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  inclination,  but 
was  enforced  by  the  necessities  of  poverty,  which  compelled  these 
absentees  to  work  for  their  daily  bread,  and  that  they  would  be  more 
than  glad  if  some  opportunity  could  be  given  them  of  increasing  their 
stock  of  knowledge  without  diminishing  their  supply  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  In  order  to  ascertain  more  accurately  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  advertisements  were  placed  in  the  daily  papers,  asking  all 
who  desired  to  attend  an  Evening  School  to  send  in  their  names  to  a 
self-constituted  committee,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
over  one  hundred  applications  were  made. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  and  after  obtaining  information 
from  other  cities  as  to  the  methods  that  had  proved  most  successful,  it 
was  resolved  to  strike  for  something  higher  than  bare  walls  and 
empty  benches,  and  to  graft  if  possible  the .  new  enterprise  into  our 
school  system,  thus  giving  it  at  once  a  permanence  and  worth  attain- 
able in  no  other  way.  The  committee  accordingly  reported  in^  favor 
of  an  Evening  School,  to  be  kept  from  December  to  April  of  each 
year — to  be  conducted  by  paid  teachers,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
board,  and  to  be  amenable  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations  by  which 
the  Day  Schools  are  governed.  The  report  was  accepted  and  referred 
to  the  city  council  for  its  sanction,  who  in  due  time  empowered  the 
board  to  establish  such  a  school;  and  the  matter  was  thereupon 
assigned  to  a  special  committee  with  powers. 

On  the  night  advertised  for  the  opening,  180  pupils  presented  them- 
selves, of  whom  50  were  girls.  These  latter  were  placed  in  a  room 
by  themselves,  and  130  boys  were  packed  into  the  remaining  space. 
The  next  night  a  third  room,  capable  of  holding  50  more  was  opened, 
but  the  next  night  and  the  next,  the  number  of  applicants  increased 
until  it  amounted  to  nearly  300. 

The  method  of  instruction  followed  in  this  school  is  somewhat 
peculiar.  The  whole  of  each  evening  is  devoted  to  some  one,  or  at 
most,  two  studies,  each  study  receiving  attention  in  its  turn.  In  this 
way  time  is  economized,  and  the  shortness  of  the  session  in  part 
atoned  for.  The  attempt  to  study  and  to  recite  in  all  branches  each 
evening  would  produce  great  confusion,  and  bar  the  possibility  of  any 
real  progress. 

The  committee  have  felt  compelled  to  employ  a  larger  corps  of 
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teachers,  than  it  was  supposed  would  be  necessary.  One  male  and 
one  female  principal  and  six  assistants  are  now  on  the  list,  involving 
an  aggregate  expense  of  $270  a  month.  They  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  the  services  of  some  of  our  most  accomplished  teachers,  and 
the  board  of  instruction,  as  a  whole,  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
school  in  the  city.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  there  is 
one  teacher  to  every  30  scholars,  which  may  seem  unnecessary,  but 
the  school  in  its  composition,  methods  and  wants  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
ought  not  be  judged  by  what  obtains  in  schools  that  are  kept  all  day 
and  during  the  whole  year. 

There  is  great  need  of  some  building  where  all  the  schools  can  be 
together.  Discipline  would  be  easier,  and  the  number  of  instructors 
might  be  lessened.  It  is  hoped  that  by  another  winter  some  other 
and  permanent  arrangement  may  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  pupils  who  wish  to  attend,  and  that  all  the  mistakes  and  mishaps 
inevitable  upon  beginnings  will  not  have  to  be  repeated. 

Your  committee  believe  that  the  whole  movement  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  deserves  well  of  the  board,  and  of  the  public  in 
whose  interest  it  has  been  taken.  A  thousand  dollars,  more  or  less,  a 
year,  is  nothing  important,  in  comparison  with  the  diffusion  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  poor  of  the  working  classes.  They  help  to  make 
our  laws — they  are  a  power  at  the  ballot-box — they  are  an  element  of 
weakness  or  of  strength  in  our  social  system.  Whatever  lifts  them 
to  higher  levels  of  attainment  and  character,  as  we  believe*  this  move- 
ment helps  to  do,  is  to  be  welcomed  and  fostered.  Our  city,  whose 
boast  it  is-  that  her  sons  have  pressed  their  way  "  to  the  farthest 
bounds  of  the  wealthy  Indies,"  coming  home  with  spice  and  gold  to 
enrich  her,  can  make  no  wiser  use  of  her  wealth  than  in  giving  to  the 
humblest  within  her  borders  his  "  portion  of  culture  in  due  season," 
even  though,  like  one  of  old,  he  comes  for  it  "  by  night." 
School  Committee. — E.  S.  Atwood,  D.  B.  Hagar,  Henry  K.  Oliver. 

Changes  of  School  Books. — ISTo  subject  can  well  exceed  in  impor- 
tance this  of  text-books.  How  much  soever  has  been  said,  and  well 
said,  upon  the  value  of  oral  instruction,  how  desirable  soever  it  may 
be  that  all  teachers  should  be  better  than  the  book,  and  able  to  teach 
without  it,  the  fact  still  remains  that  books  are  called  for,  and  multiply 
faster  than  ever.  Nor  do  I  confine  this  remark  to  such  scientific 
works  as  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  supersede  older  imprints. 
New  geometries  and  classical  grammars,  and  old  ones  renewed,  come  • 
to  light  yearly.  Geography  and  similar  branches,  the  facts  of  which 
are  changing  their  statement  and  importance,  are  multiplying  on  all 
hands.  They  are  sometimes  wrought  out,  oftener  compiled.  They 
11 
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have  their  good  points,  and  their  defective  ones ;  their  successful  runs, 
and  their  sudden  withdrawals.  There  are  advantages  from  this  end- 
less "  making  of  books."  There  are  also  serious  disadvantages.  The 
tinkerings  that  the  abstruse  definitions  and  distinctions  of  school 
grammars  have  undergone  for  a  generation,  are  the  source  of  endless 
confusion  in  definition  and  verbal  statement.  The  multiplication  of 
ingenious  devices  for  "  doing  sums,"  is  npt  always  good  alone.  The 
tendency  to  lay  down  theories  of  the  mental  powers  and  build  books 
to  correspond,  may  be  carried  too  far.  For  various  reasons  the  peo- 
ple of  to-day  have  too  many  changes  of  school  books.  The  facilities 
offered  for  such  changes  are  tempting,  and  have  too  great  an  influence 
in  producing  them.  Though  not  a  city  greatly  given  to  novelties, 
Salem  shares,  with  sister  communities,  in  occasional  inconveniences 
from  this  source.  I  hope,  at  proper  times,  there  may  be  changes  ;  but 
trust  that  they  will  always  be  made  after  due  experience  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  the  books  to  be  introduced.  A 
single  novelty  in  the  presentation  of  a  subject  does  not  make  a  better 
book.  A  new  arrrangement  of  old  matter  need  not  demand  a  high 
price,  though  compiled  by  some  professional  bookmaker.  While  it  is 
to  be  hoped  our  schools  will  be  on  the  alert  for  any  really  progressive 
book  in  old  studies,  and  in  the  sciences,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  best  manual  for  the  pupil  is  the  one  which  most  effectually  lodges 
in  his  mind  its  facts,  under  their  principles. 

I  have  spoken  thus  in  reference  to  text-books  because  there  is 
always  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of  young  teachers  in  particular,  to 
give  the  book  too  much  to  do,  and  to  expect  that  great  results  will 
come  with  a  new  manual.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  books  are 
tools,  and  are  made  to  do  with.  "  No  book  teacheth  its  use,"  is  too 
well  established  an  adage  to  be  lost.  Hence,  relative  to  teaching, 
books  are  but  agencies  to  its  full  perfection.  They  may  be  reposi- 
tories of  historic  facts,  of  modern  discoveries  in  science,  of  artful  and 
complicated  analyses  of  language,  foreign  and  vernacular ;  but,  until 
they  are  breathed  upon  by  the  teacher,  how  dead  they  all  must 
remain  !  No  sensible  instructor  expects  a  change  of  reading  books  to 
make  good  readers.  He  knows  that  himself  must  vitalize  the  printed 
page.  He  must  read.  He  mUst  illustrate  the  force  of  expressions, 
and  point  out  the  hidden  meanings  that  account  for  natural  emphasis. 
The  reader  does  not  correct  careless  utterance  because  it  has  well 
selected  pieces,  but  because  these  pieces  are  shown,  by  what  can  be 
conveyed  through  their  agency,  to  be  capable  of  stimulating  rightly 
the  organs  of  speech  and  the  mental  perceptions. 

These  remarks  upon  books  allow  an  easy  transition  to  some  upon 
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the  great  importance  of  oral  teaching,  which  is,  in  one  sense,  the  only 
teaching  that  a  school  gets  from  its  instructors. 

It  pains  one,  in  any  case,  to  know  that  lessons  are  hastily  given  out 
to  be  learned  in  the  school-room,  or  the  home,  with  no  forecasting  of 
their  contents  on  the  part  of  the  appointer,  with  no  consideration  of 
the  difficulty  which  they  present  to  the  inexperienced  learner.  It  is 
this  tendency  to  rest  in  the  book,  to  set  lessons,  and  hear  them  only, 
that  has  given  rise  to  the  ill-natured  remark,  that  many  teachers  hear 
lessons,  the  work  upon  which  has  been  done  by  the  parents  or  friends 
of  the  pupil. 

There  is  much  oral  work,  real  teaching  done  in  our  schools.  I 
think  it  is  increasing.  My  impression  is  that  more  is  done  than  might 
naturally  be  inferred  from  a  brief  visit.  I  am  sure,  that  in  some  of 
the  schools,  difficulties  are  anticipated  and  carefully  guarded  against 
— not  solved — with  a  thoughtfulness  and  kindness  not  to  be  sur- 
passed ;  and  am  quite  as  sure  that  this  course  does  not  relax,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  scholar's  zest  for  the  lesson.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, likewise,  lessons  are  liable  to  be  judiciously  apportioned, 
sometimes  with  the  suggestion  of  the  pupils  themselve^.  Now  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  learner  has  his  capacity  put  in  connection  with 
his  instructor's ;  and  both  gain  by  the  process.  It  is  quite  another 
thing  than  to  pore  over  what  one  cannot  comprehend,  and  dreads  to 
fail  in  accomplishing ;  nor  could  a  greater  single  advantage  accrue  to 
our  schools,  than  to  have  this  practice  universal. 

But  it  is  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  young  classes  in  the  pri- 
mary department  of  instruction,  I  am  anxious  these  considerations 
should  weigh.  Much  is  done  this  way  now.  More  can  be.  I  hope 
no  teacher  will  be  satisfied  with  hearing  a  class  "read  round  once," 
and  then  dismiss  them  to  their  seats,  after  scrupulously  correcting 
every  miscalled  word,  even.  These  words  should  all  be  taught 
beforehand,  if  need  be.  Calling  them  over  after  a  mistake,  goes  bub 
a  small  way  toward  correcting  the  error.  To  impress  what  is  correct 
is  the  necessary  thing,  then  and  there.  Even  the  importance-  of 
"  reading  round "  must  sometime  give  way  to  it.  And  so  in  other 
things.  When  one  takes  hold  of  such  defects  in  a  determined  way  he 
will  soon  get  practice  in  giving  oral  lessons  and  illustrations,  even, 
upon  the  every  day  lessons ;  while  nothing  can  be  more  wearisome 
than  the  unvarying  round  of  corrections,  to  be  followed  by  the  same 
blunders  at  another  time. 

Supply  of  Teachers. — The  reports  of  the  visiting  committees  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  more  or  less  changes  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  year.  From  present  indications  vacancies  have  been  success- 
fully filled,  after  such  inquiry  and  deliberation  as  an  act  so  important 
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merits.  I  wish,  however,  it  were  possible  always  to  have  within 
reach  of  the  respective  committees,  a  sufficient  number  of  well  tried 
and  capable  candidates,  who  might  be  appointed  temporarily,  or  other- 
wise, to  such  vacancies  as  are  liable  yearly  to  occur.  In  Boston,  and 
in  some  other  cities  and  towns,  the  practice  is  to  provide  special 
training  for  candidates  of  suitable  literary  qualifications,  by  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  teach  in  schools  set  apart  or  collected  for 
that  purpose,  under  some  experienced  teacher.  It  is  plain  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  to  be  acquired  by  any  teacher,  is  the 
practice  of  actual  contact  with  the  difficulties  of  a  new  situation.  To 
a  beginner  who  has  had  even  the  advantages  of  the  excellent  theoreti- 
cal instruction  of  our  Normal  School,  there  is  a  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment and  unhandiness,  of  which  herself  is  aware  if  no  one  else. 
Much  time  is  spent  in  learning  how  to  do  what  her  sense  of  duty  and 
her  previous  instruction  prompt.  Nor  does  a  small  part  of  an 
untried  teacher's  trouble  arise  from  not  knowing  what  to  neglect, 
when  something  must  be  passed  over  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
what  is  more  urgent.  Some  arrangement  equivalent  to  a  training 
school,  if  not  trie  very  school  itself,  I  hope  may  be  authorized  in  the 
^course  of  the  present  year.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  practice  like 
the  following  might  be  adopted : — 

Assume  that  we  have  a  yearly  need  of  from  six  to  ten  new  teachers. 
It  is  an  object  for  the  city  to  learn  beforehand  something  of  the  natural 
ability  and  scholarship  of  those  who  present  themselves  as  candidates. 
These  may  be  reached  through  their  school  antecedents  and  their 
former  instructors,  and  by  interviews  with  themselves.  When  a 
young  lady  gives  promise  of  making  a  suitable  teacher,  let  her  be 
invited  to  spend  some  days,  or  even  weeks,  in  one  or  more  successful 
schools  .of  the  grade  in  which  she  would  prefer  to  teach.  Let  her 
notice  carefully  the  bearing,  the  language,  the  modes  of  instruction, 
the  difficulties,  the  devices  for  meeting  and  overcoming  these, 
employed  by  the  regular  teacher.  Let  her  do  this  not  in  the  spirit  of 
blind  imitation.  She  would  find  much  to  make  her  think.  She 
would  findimany  things  that  would  run  counter  to  her  judgment  and 
past  instruction.  This  is  to  be  expected.  By  a  balancing  of  opposing 
forces  we  get  great  results.  -  After  an  acquaintance  of  some  little 
time,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  she  should  make  inquiries  and  start 
discussions  in  a  friendly  way.  These  would  probably  benefit  both.  If 
the  novice,  fresh  from  instruction,  full  of  new  views,  and  eager  for 
trial  of  them,  should  induce  one  experiment  in  the  right  direction,  the 
school  would  be  greatly  the  gainer.  If  the  tried  teacher  should  show 
the  visitor  how  theoretical  trials  are  met  in  practice,  how  the  endless 
details   of  school  management  are  disposed  of,  how  knowledge  of 
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parents'  circumstances,  of  children's  peculiarities,  have  to  do  with 
success,  the  latter  would  be  more  than  paid  for  the  time  given  to  such 
attendance. 

This,  however,  should  not  be  all.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  another 
carries  a  burden,  but  to  carry  it  ourselves  is  something  different. 
After  a  good  amount  of  observation,  it  would  be  well  to  make  actual 
trial  in  the  room  and  with  the  scholars  one  had  become  partially 
acquainted  with.  This,  while  it  would  be  a  very  superior  test  of 
what'  the  candidate  could  do,  would  not  be  without  its  risks.  Yet 
we,  every  year,  run  a  similar  risk  in  appointments  made  of  those  who 
are  just  beginning  to  teach.  If,  as  I  would  advise,  after  some  days 
spent  in  the  school-room,  the  new  teacher  should  feel  disposed  to 
serve  the  city  a  week  for  her  own  profit,  and  the  regular  incumbent 
take  the  time  in  viewing  other  schools  in  our  city  or  elsewhere,  it 
would  not  necessarily  be  lost  time  to  either,  or  to  the  school.  In  fact 
there  are  more  rooms  than  one  in  the  Public  Schools  of  any  large 
city  like  ours,  where  the  regular  teacher  would  be  profited  by  such  an 
exchange.  She  would  have  a  chance  to  test,  by  observation,  whether 
anything  could  be  learned  elsewhere,  or  whether  she  was  in  danger 
of  settling  into  that  frame  of  mine  which  rejects  what  is  new  because 
it  is  new,  irrespective  of  its  value. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. — Jona.  Kimball. 

SALISBURY. 

JPermanence  of  Teachers. — As  a  town  we  lose  much  by  want  of  care 
in  selecting,  and  too  frequent  change  of,  teachers.  Children  cannot, 
like  Proteus,  change  their  forms  or  habits.  The  object  of  education 
is  to  discipline  the  mind,  and  so  train  it,  by  constant  practice,  that  it 
shall  make  use  of  its  reasoning  powers.  It  is  our  duty  to  educate  our 
children,  or  else  we  have  no  duty.  If  it  be  our  duty  to  see  that  the 
rising  generation  have  the  advantages  of  obtaining  an  education,  then 
we  should  give  the  same  untiring  energy  and  strict  attention  to  this 
as  to  other  business  transactions.  When  a  person  is  to  be  received  as 
partner,  we  proceed  cautiously,  we  watch  his  every  act,  and  he  is  only 
accepted  when  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  he  possesses  not  only  good 
habits,  but  the  requisite  business  qualifications  to  insure  success.  But 
the  teacher,  whose  work  it  is  to  train  the  imperishable  minds  of  youth, 
and  whose  influence  widens  as  it  rolls  down  the  stream  of  time,  is 
seldom  selected  with  care. 

A  change  of  teachers  should  be  studiously  avoided,  unless  for  the 
very  best  of  reasons.  The  easiest  and  best  way  to  prevent  such 
changes,  is  to  be  particular  in  the  choice.     The  granite  monuments  will 
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crumble,  the  marble  slab  will  perish,  but  the  teacher's  work  is  to  exist 
for  all  coming  time.  People  mistake  in  thinking  that  teachers  can  be 
changed  without  detriment  to  the  school.  A  change  of  teachers  in- 
volves  a  change  of  school  government  and  discipline,  and  more  or  less 
disarranges  the  classification  of  the  school.  Often  it  happens  that  as 
soon  as  scholars  become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  instruction  as 
practised  by  one  teacher,  a  change  is  made.  Avoid  a  frequent  change 
of  teachers,  as  an  irreparable  injury  to  any  school.  With  permanent 
teachers,  judiciously  selected,  and  a  cheerful  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  parents  and  friends,  our  schools  will  be  nurseries  in  which  the 
rising  generation  will  be  trained  to  exalted  positions  of  influence  and 
usefulness.     Let  us  never  forget 

"  That  our  earliest  are  our  most  important  years. 
The  mind,  impressible  and  soft, 

With  ease  imbibes  and  copies  what  it  hears  and  sees ; 
And  through  life's  labyrinth  holds  out  the  clue 
That  education  gives  her,  false  or  true." 

School  Committee.— A.  G.  Morton,  Geo.  W.  Cate,  J.  M.  Eaton. 

WENHAM. 

Teachers. — We  think  that,  as  a  general  thing  in  our  community, 
there  is  a  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  labor  that  is  per- 
formed by  faithful  teachers,  and  therefore  too  little  sympathy  for 
them.  To  the  inexperienced  and  unobserving,  the  work  of  the 
teacher  "seems  easy ;  to  go  to  the  school  at  the  appointed  hours,  hear, 
the  scholars  read,  spell  and  recite,  and  reprove  the  idle  and  indolent, 
is  a  simple  matter  they  think.  But  this  is  not  teaching, — it  does  no4 
educate  the  children ;  and  a  teacher  who  can  do  nothing  but  ask  ques- 
tions is  not  fit  for  the  office.  It  is  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  is 
seen  in  the  teacher  and  communicated  to  the  school  that  is  of  the 
highest  consideration.  Children  cannot  appreciate  the  value  of  school 
duties,  because  they  cannot  properly  estimate  the  value  of  their  ulti- 
mate results  ;  the  wants  and  realities  of  manhood  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, because  it  is  but  dimly  seen  in  the  distant  future.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  by  her  example,  manner  and  devotion 
to  their  interests,  to  win  the  confidence  of  her  scholars,  compel  their 
respect,  and  awaken  that  spirit  of  inquiry  which  alone '  makes  study 
a  pleasure  and  diligence  a  habit.  There  is  also  a  vast  difference  in 
the  capacities,  habits  and  dispositions  of  children,  which  must  be 
studied  and  understood  by  the  teacher  before  she  can  adapt  her 
instruction  to  the  capabilities  of  each.  The  more  precocious  natures 
need  to  be  restrained,  the  sluggard  urged  and  encouraged  to  form 
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habits  of  industry,  and  the  dry  page  of  the  text-book  must  be  enliv- 
ened, and  vitality  infused  into  the  subject  taught.  These  duties  and 
many  others,  render  the  work  of  the  faithful  teacher  truly  difficult  and 
complex,  and  call  into  action  a  great  variety  of  attainments  and  qual- 
ities. In  expecting  a  teacher  to  study  thus  faithfully  her  scholars,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  her  office  is  far  from  being  a  sinecure.  Her 
work  cannot  be  compressed  into  the  six  hours  of  the  school-room,  but 
must  occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  addition.  Where 
so  much  is  required  of  the  teacher  in  order  to  carry  a  school  through 
successfully,  can  we  wonder  that  they  sometimes  fail  ?  And  consid- 
ering the  trials  of  temper  to  which  she  is  subjected,  shall  we  not  have 
charity  if  a  few  mistakes  are  sometimes  made  ? 

We  have  been  gratified  to  observe  that  a  great  change  is  being 
brongt  habout  in  our  system  of  teaching.  Many  of  the  best  educa- 
tors in  our  State  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  less  crowding  the  memory  with  words,  and  more  training  of  the 
intellect  to  think.  Education  is  to  be  improved  by  being  made  more 
practical.  Every  thinking  mind  must  see  the  importance  of  this. 
Principles  are  what  is  wanted,  and  not  words  merely.  Education  is 
of  no  use  to  those  that  possess  it,  unless  they  are  able  to  apply  it  to 
the  practical  affairs  of  life.  We  have  noticed  many  scholars  in  our 
schools  who  have  been  over  the  same  lessons,  year  after  year,  and  are 
able  to  recite  correctly,  but  are  not  able  to  take  the  simplest  princi- 
ple therein  contained  and  apply  it  to  matters  outside  of  the  text-book ; 
they  know  that  certain  rules  bring  about  certain  results,  but  why  this 
result  is  brought  about  they  do  not  understand.  Any  change  of  sys- 
tem which  promises  to  make  what  is  learned  more  available  for  prac- 
tical use,  will  be  beneficial. 

School  Committee. — N.  P.  Perkins,  Henry  Patch,  R.  Frank  Dodge. 


FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


ASHFIELD. 


It  will  also  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  tabular  statement,  that  the 
cost  per  scholar  in  the  several  districts  is  not  very  nearly  equal,  it 
being  the  least  in  Nos.  13  and  7,  the  districts  which  have  the  largest 
number  of  scholars,  while  it  is  the  most  in  Nbs.  14  and  4,  those  dis- 
tricts which  have  the  least  number  of  scholars ;   and  more,  that  the 
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length  of  terms  is  not  very  nearly  equal — eight  months  in  No.  13, 
only  three  months  in  No.  4.  Is  this  anything  like  equality  ?  Even 
the  most  skeptical  cannot  look  at  these  figures  (figures  do  not  he,)  and 
answer  yes.  Yet  some,  alas,  too  many,  are  disposed  to  consider  this 
state  of  things  as'  a  kind  of  necessary  evil.  We  beg  of  such  to  think 
so  no  more,  but  kindly  and  willingly  unite  their  efforts  with  us,  and 
secure,  if  possible,  that  which  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools  in 
this  town.     What  say  you?    We  await  your  resj>onse. 

The  New  /School  Law. — We  hope  the  people  will  cheerfully  and 
willingly  submit  to  the  new  law,  although  we  know  a  large  majority 
of  the  town  are  opposed  to  it.  Many  say  they  will  not  board  a 
teacher  now,  even  those  who  have  done  so  before.  Very  well ;  then 
we  must  have  money  to  hire  teachers  boarded — for  the  law  gives  us 
power  to  have  six  months  of  school  in  the  year,  and  hire  teachers 
boarded,  and  the  town  must  pay  the  expenses.  Is  not  this  better 
than  the  old  way  (if  you  will  but  think  so,)  to  have  the  hiring  of 
teachers  done  by  the  committee  who  have  charge  of  the  schools,  and 
the  whole  expense  paid  by  all,  according  to  their  property?  But, 
says  one,  how  about  the  number  of  schools  ?  The  law  is,  that  we  must 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  &c,  and  if  none  less  than  four- 
teen would  be  a  sufficient  number,  then  we  must  support  fourteen. 
We  think,  however,  within  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  found  advisable 
and  practicable  to  reduce  the  number  of  schools,  some  at.  least. 
School  Committee. — F.  E.  Elmer,  Feed'k  Forbes,  G.  B.  Hall. 

BERNARDSTON. 

While  we  are  glad  to  report  that  most  of  the  schools  of  this  town 
have  enjoyed  their  usual  degree  of  prosperity,  we  are  still  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  town  does  not  receive  the  amount  of  benefit 
from  the  money  expended  that  we  ought  reasonably  to  expect.  Vari- 
ous causes  combine  to  produce  this  result,  the  most  obvious  of  which 
are,  inconvenient,  cheerless  and  ill-furnished  school-rooms ;  lack  of  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  between  prudential  committees  and  the  town 
committees  ;  and  deficiency,  in  some  respects,  in  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  If  we  would  make  our  schools  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
what  they  can  be  made,  and  would  receive  the  benefit  corresponding 
to  the  amount  of  money  expended,  we  must  unitedly  and  vigorously 
put  ourselves  to  the  work  of  remedying  these  evils 

School  Government. — It  is  very  evident  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
attention  given  to  school  discipline,  including  the  cultivation  of  good 
manners,  as  well  as  orderly  deportment.  Where  there  is  a  lack  of 
order  in  the  school-room,  but  little  benefit  can  be  srained  from  the 
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instruction  given,  and  at  the  same  time,  habits  of  inattention,  heedless- 
ness and  disrespect  will  be  formed,  which  will  be  of  immense  injury 
to- the  pupil.  The  teacher  must  have  complete  control  of  the  scholar, 
and  be  able  properly  to  govern  as  well  as  keep  the  school.  That 
teacher  governs  the  best  who  succeeds  in  securing  the  highest  degree 
of  self-government  among  the  scholars.  Self-restraint  is  far  better 
than  outward  control.  The  aim  of  all  school  government  should  be 
to  enlighten  and  stimulate  the  conscience,  to  develop  and  strengthen 
moral  principle  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  so  that  there  will  be,  not 
only  the  doing  of  the  right  thing,  but  a  love  for  right  doing  and  for 
orderly  requirements.  You  will  then  have  the  order  that  comes  from 
the  action  of  right  inward  principle.  But,  until  this  result  is  obtained, 
there  must  be  restraint  imposed  by  the  teacher,  sufficient  to  hold  the 
pupil  to  the  proprieties  and  duties  of  the  hour.  If,  from  lack  of  home 
discipline  or  from  other  causes,  there  are  those  in  the  school  who  will 
not  heed  persuasive  words,  and  are  proof  against  all  moral  considera- 
tions, the  teacher  must  have  the  ability  to  compel  outward  obedience 
and  respect  for  rightful  authority. 

When  we  put  our  children  in  the  school-room,  we  put  them  there 
to  be  governed  as  well  as  taught ;  but  it  is  the  kind,  firm  and  just 
government  of  the  teacher,  not  the  rule  of  the  tyrant.  It  is  not  the 
teacher  who  makes  frequent  use  of  severe  modes  of  punishment  who 
usually  succeeds  the  best  in  securing  good  order.  Loud  and  angry 
words,  or  rude  and  boisterous  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  are  not  the  best  means  to  make  children  orderly,  well-behaved 
and  obedient. 

School  Co7nmittee. — S.  N.  Brooks,  T.  A.  Merrill,  B.  S.  Burrows. 

BUCKLAND. 

The  division  of  money,  hiring  of  teachers  and  number  of  schools 
having  been  left  by  the  town  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  they 
decided  to  so  expend  the  money  as  to  give  at  least  six  months'  school- 
ing to  all  the  scholars  in  town.  That  they  have  done  more  than  this 
will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  report  of  schools  in  each  district. 

The  schools  throughout  the  town  during  the  past  year  have  been  of 
unusual  excellence.  In  regularity  and  punctuality  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement.  In  some  of  the  schools  tardiness  has  become 
the  exception  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  the  rule.  We  have  also 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  most  of  the  schools  a  good  degree  of  order, 
combined  with  earnestness  and  activity,  in  the  regular  studies  of  the 
school.  Order  is  all-important,  but  when  it  is  secured  at  the  sacrifice 
12 
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of  that  animation  and  life  which  should  characterize  a  school,  it  is  but 
a  barren  acquisition. 

We  have  had  an  earnest,  hard-working  body  of  teachers ;  to  them 
in  great  measure  is  it  due  that  so  much  has  been  done,  and  so  well 
done.  Still  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  and  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed if  another  year  does  not  give  a  better  report  than  the  pres- 
ent. To  this  end  there  should  be  confidence  and  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  children,  committee  and  parents.  Without  such  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  there  can  be  no  steady  and  continued  progress. 
School  Committee.— D.  W.  "Wilcox,  G.  K.  Ward,  E.  J.  Moore. 

CONWAY. 

The  great  improvement  in  the  management  of  Public  Schools  uni- 
versally, is  a  subject  of  grateful  acknowledgement  of  every  citizen  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  still  there  are  wants  in  store  for  the  future  to  be 
considered,  that  cannot  be  providently  met  and  relieved  from  munici- 
pal resources ;  wants  that  require  the  aid  of  legislative  authority  and 
executive  power.     Shall  that  aid  be  furnished  ?  is  a  pertinent  question. 

The  mental  culture  and  education  of  children  and  youth  have  the 
most  imperious  claims  upon  civilized  society.  Childhood  is  emphati- 
cally the  spring-time  of  human  existence,  in  which  seeds  planted  take 
deep  root.  If  that  period  be  neglected  or  uncared  for,  worse  than 
barrenness  or  sterility  may  be  expected  in  the  autumn  of*  mature  life. 
There  can  be  no  limits  fixed  to  the  expansion  of  the  mind.  Progress 
is  its  glory.  That  all  unnecessary  impediments  to  its  march  may  be 
removed,  will  be  the  benevolent  desire  of  every  true  and  rational  phil- 
anthropist. 

School  Committee.— A.  Forbes,  D.  T.  Vising,  E.  Guilford. 

ERVING. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  suggest  that  some  of  our 
schools  have  suffered  from  the  ill-advised  remarks  of  parents  and  oth- 
ers in  relation  to  the  schools,  and  more  especially  in  relation  to  the 
teachers,  in  the  presence  of  their  children  and  scholars  attending  upon 
the  school.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  your  children  make  any 
improvement  during  the  school  term,  you  have  only  to  indulge  in  sar- 
castic and  disparaging  remarks  about  the  teacher  and  the  school 
before  your  children,  and  you  will  find  you  have  been  successful 
beyond  your  most  sanguine  expectation.  If  you  do  not  respect  the 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  your  children,  you  certainly  cannot  expect 
your  children  will ;  and  if  they  have  no  respect  for  their  teachers,  they 
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will  not  be  likely  to  profit  by  their  instruction ;  and  what  parent  can 
afford  to  lose  the  advantages  of  a  term  of  school  for  their  children 
for  the  very  poor  satisfaction  of  trying  to  injure  the  reputation  of  those 
who  are  enrployed  to  instruct  them  ? 
Chairman. — James  Mooke. 

GREENFIELD. 

In  view  of  the  radical  change  which  is  thus  introduced  in  our  school 
system,  it  seems  to  your  committee  not  expedient  to  waste  words 
upon  what  has  been,  but  to  meet  the  new  conditions  in  which  the 
control  of  the  schools  is  placed  by  this  change.  Your  committee  have 
not  urged  this  change,  and  are  in  no  degree  responsible  for  it.  We 
have  known  how  deep-seated  has  been  the  hostility  to  the  change  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  citizens,  how  tenaciously  they  clung  to  old 
usages  made  sacred  by  long  association.  We  know  how  much  they 
have  feared  the  centralization  of  power  over  our  schools  into  a  few 
hands.  There  are  many  arguments  that  can  be  used  in  favor  of  the 
old  system ;  but  the  committee  cannot  but  urge  upon  the  town  the 
importance  of  giving  the  new  system  a  fair  and  patient  trial,  for  these 
reasons : 

It  is  the  law  of  the  State.  We  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
There  is  no  probability  that  the  State  will,  at  present  at  least,  return 
to  the  old  system.  The  change  that  has  been  introduced  has  been 
advocated  by  every  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  we 
have  ever  had,  and  by  the  wisest  and  most  devoted  friends 
of  our  Public  Schools.  It  is  a  change  that  has  been  yearly 
growing  into  favor,  and  had  been  approved  by  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  people  of  the  State  before  the  new  Act  was  passed.  The  dis- 
trict system  had  already  been  abolished  in  all  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  the  State,  and  in  many  of  the  small  towns,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  scattered ;  and  wherever  the  new  system  has  been  adopted, 
it  has  been  found  to  work  well.  "No  town,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
been  disposed  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  when  the  new  one  has  been 
fairly  tried.  There  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  this  town  why  it 
should  not  work  as  well  here  as  elsewhere.  We  therefore  ask  the 
town  to  give  this  new  plan  a  fair  trial  before  they  condemn  it.  If 
the  experience  of  a  few  years  shall  prove  that  it  does  not  give  satis- 
faction, there  may  be  a  chance  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  law  and  a 
return  to  the  district  system.  There  are  some  obvious  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  new  system.     Let  us  look  at  some  of  them. 

1st.  It  will  tend  to  equalize  the  length  of  the  several  schools. 
Under  the  old  system,  the  village  schools  have  been  kept  forty  weeks 
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in  the  year ;  in  the  districts  out  of  the  village  they  have  been  kept 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-four  weeks.  By  the  new  system,  all  the 
schools  will  be  brought  to  about  the  same  length,  probably  thirty-four 
or  thirty-six  weeks.  The  village  schools  will  be  shortened,  and  the 
others  lengthened.  This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  who  fear  that 
the  change  is  going  to  be  altogether  in  favor  of  the  village  schools. 
The  opposite  is  rather  true. 

2d.  "We  shall  secure  better  school-houses  than  by  the  present  plan. 
The  citizens  of  the  town  can  hardly  be  aware  what  a  dilapidated, 
untidy  lot  of  school-houses  there  are  at  present  in  town.  We  have 
but  one  that  really  does  credit  to  the  district  that  owns  it :  the  one  at 
Country  Farms.  All  they  need  there  is  some  more  scholars  to  make  a 
good  school.  With  this  exception,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not 
need  more  or  less  repairs — a  coat  of  paint,  a  new  floor  or  desks. 
There  is  hardly  one  that  has  the  appurtenances  that  health,  comfort 
and  modesty  require.  Most  are  shamefully  deficient  in  this  respect. 
Under  the  old  system  it  is  not  strange  that  this  should  be  so.  The 
district  chose  the  prudential  committee  for  one  year ;  they  seldom  put 
any  money  into  his  hands  to  pay  for  the  needed  repairs.  He  made 
just  as  few  as  he  could,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  for  which  he  received 
neither  pay  nor  thanks  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  transferred  his 
thankless  task  to  his  successor,  who  performed  it  in  the  same  way. 
Now  the  town  will  see  that  all  needed  repairs  are  made  and  paid  for. 
The  day  for  the  little,  old,  dilapidated,  weather-stained  school-houses 
with  swinging  shutters,  or  none  at  all,  and  broken  windows,  crowded 
upon  the  "highway,  with  no  play-ground,  no  suitable  out-buildings, 
without  beauty  or  convenience,  has  passed  away.  We  are  to  have 
fewer  and  better  houses  than  at  present,  in  which  the  comfort  of 
scholars  will  be  better  considered,  and  their  progress  advanced. 

3d.  The  new  plan  will  make  the  office  of  teacher  more  permanent. 
If  a  good  teacher  is  secured,  she  will  be  retained  from  term  to  term, 
and  in  selecting  teachers,  the  committee  can  adapt  them  somewhat  to 
the  schools  for  which  they  are  best  fitted. 

4th.  By  abolishing  district  lines,  we  can  grade  and  classify  scholars 
better  than  by  the  old  method. 

5th.  By  throwing  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  exclusively  on 
the  superintending  committee,  they   will  be  much  more   careful  in 
choosing  teachers  and  supervising  their  work,  than  they  have  been 
when  the  responsibility  has  been  divided  between  two  committees. 
School  Committee.— J.  F.  Moors,  C.  C.  Conaut,  J.  P.  Fjelton. 
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IIAWLEY. 

Another  tiling  which  has  done  much  harm,  lias  been  the  large  num- 
ber of  schools  for  the  small  number  of  scholars.  Our  schools  are 
generally  not  only  too  small  for  excellence,  but  so  many  teachers  are 
required  that  it  is  not  possible  to  pay  enough  in  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  well-qualified,  first-class  teachers.  The  wages  paid  in  this 
town  furnish  no  inducement  for  any  one  to  pursue  a  thorough  course 
of  education  for  the  purpose  of  teaching.  The  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  the  fountain ;  no  more  can  children  be  expected  to  make 
great  attainments  unless  they  have  teachers  qualified  to  lead  them  up 
the  hill  of  science.  A  higher  standard  of  education  among  teachers 
can  only  be  obtained  by  paying  higher  wages,  and  that  can  only  be 
done  by  reducing  the  number  of  schools  in  town. 

To  have  good  schools,  the  parents  must  be  interested  in  them.  It 
seems  that  but  few  parents  in  town  visit  the  schools  as  much  as  they 
should.  Work  never  goes  on  to  advantage  when  the  employers  are 
indhTerent  about  it.  Parents  ought  to  visit  schools  often,  and  in  that 
way  encourage  both  teacher  and  scholars.  It  seems  to  us  that  parents 
should  inform  themselves  better  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  good  schools. 

Another  way,  by  which  parents  can  assist  teachers  more  than  they 
are  many  times  aware  of,  is  by  seeing  that  their  children  are  early  and 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  school.  A  school  register  is  a  record 
of  attendance,  in  which  the  scholar's  presence  is  not  noted,  but  only 
the  times  he  or  she  has  been  absent  or  tardy.  How  easy  it  is  then, 
and  how  much  better  a  clean  register  looks  than  one  that  is  defaced 
by  black  marks,  which  are  only  placed  against  the  names  of  the  dila- 
tory and  absent.  In  one  school  in  this  town,  the  past  winter,  a 
brother  and  sister,  living  less  than  a  mile  from  the  school,  were  cred- 
ited respectively  with  nineteen  and  thirty-three  tardy  marks. 
School  Committee. — Robert  Samuel,  B.  L.  Howes,  Charles  Crittenden. 

LEVERETT. 

The  object  of  good  discipline  is  to  train  up  children  in  the  way 
they  should  go — in  other  words  to  make  them  good  men  and  women  ; 
to  so  train,  educate  and  discipline  them  that  they  will  become  in 
after  years  blessings  to  themselves  and  ornaments  to  society.  The 
object  of  all  teachers  should  be  to  educate  the  moral  nature  as  well  as 
to  develop  their  intellectual  powers.  A  teacher's  character,  his  self- 
possession,  expression  of  the  eye,  tone  of  the  voice,  his  sympathy, 
patience  and  charity  are  all  effective  instruments  of  discipline.     He 
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should  be  just  and  reasonable  in  all  his  requirements ;  gentle,  but  al- 
ways decided.  Love  should  be  the  ruling  element  in  the  discipline  of 
every  school.  A  good  teacher  will  seldom  fail  of  securing  the  affec- 
tions of  a  large  majority  of  his  pupils.  But  there  always  will  be 
some  who  cannot  in  a  limited  time  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the 
law  of.  love.  How  then  are  these  malicious,  self-willed  children  to  be 
governed  in  a  school  ?  Must  the  divine  law  of  love  in  their  case  be 
suspended  ?  By  no  means.  "We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  physical 
force  as  a  method  of  discipline  in  our  schools.  The  very  life  of  our 
nation  has  been  saved  by  force,  and  it  would  seem  that  all  should 
recognize  its  importance  in  the  government  of  a  nation ;  then  why  not 
in  a  school  ?  Should  not  rebels  in  schools,  if  they  cannot  be  other- 
wise subdued,  be  forced  to  obey  ?  Experience  is  a  powerful  educator. 
Let  any  one  who  believes  in  the  never-failing  power  of  moral  suasion 
in  school  government  be  placed  as  teacher  in  some  of  our  schools,  and 
his  principles  will  not  long  stand  the  test  of  experience.  We  believe 
that  compulsory  obedience  is  far  better  than  none.  Yet  teachers 
should  ever  remember  that  their  pupils  are  not  saved  until  they  have 
firmly  established  in  them  habits  of  obedience  to  principle,  and 
learned  the  best  of  all  discipline — self-discipline. 

School  Committee. — Elmer  Graves,  David  Kice,  Charles  H.  Field. 

LEYDEN. 

By  order,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  school-room  shall  be  so  still  that 
you  can  hear  a  pin  drop  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  nor  do  we  mean  that 
children  shall  be  compelled  to  sit  perfectly  still,  on  a  hard  seat,  six 
hours  in  a  day  without  exercise ;  but  we  do  mean,  that  each  teacher 
should  have  a  correct  system  of  teaching,  which  has  been  obtained 
either  by  attending  a  Normal  School,  a  first-class  institute,  or  by  the 
greatest  of  care  on  his  or  her  part.  In  short,  it  should  be  the 
teacher's  aim  to  so  teach,  that  the  interest  of  the  school  should  ever 
be  on  the  increase ;  also,  that  play  never  should  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  school-room  with  study. 

School  Committee. — J.  Budington,  Jr.,  U.  T.  Darling,  Jr.,  C.  W.  Severance. 

MONTAGUE. 

We  have  always  held  that  one  scholar  in  town  is  entitled  to  just  as 
much  of  the  Public  School  as  another ;  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  you  should  take  funds  from  the  common  treasury  to  educate  one 
child  eight  months  in  the  year  and  another  only  three  or  four ;  that 
if  our  children  have  any  claim  on  the  public  funds  they  have  an  equal 
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claim;  that  by  no  accident  of  condition  or  location  is  partiality 
justifiable.  Now,  then,  admitting  these  propositions,  how  shall  we 
best  attain  the  highest  educational  advantage  of  all  our  children  ? 

If  by  abolishing  our  school  districts,  let  it  be  done  without  hesita- 
tion or  counting  the  cost.  If  by  restoring  to  prudential  committees 
their  former  practice  of  hiring  teachers,  let  it  be  done  without  delay 
or  hindrance. 

The  hope  and  glory  of  New  England  is  in  her  Public  Schools.  It 
becomes  xis  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been,  but  to  press  for- 
ward to  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  our  high  calling. 

Whatever  of  difference  there  may  be  in  relation  to  our  other  town 
affairs,  let  us  be  of  one  mind  and  one  heart  in  all  that  pertains  to  our 
schools.  We  think  they  have  been  tolerably  successful  the  past  year, 
yet  capable  of  great  impi'ovement. 

School  Committee. — K.  N.  Oakman,  Edward  Norton,  E.  A.  Deane. 

NEW  SALEM. 

The  principal  impediments  to  the  greater  improvement  by  the  pupils 
in  our  schools,  are  three :  First,  the  condition  of  some  of  our  school- 
houses  ;  second,  the  absence  of  system  in  the  books  used  in  our  schools ; 
and  third,  the  want  of  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
giving  their  children  a  good  education,  or  a  wilful  neglect  and  disregard 
of  the  needs  and  rights  of  children  in  this  respeot  by  their  parents. 

In  regard  to  the  first  it  may  be  stated,  as  most  of  us  are  already 
aware,  that  some  of  our  so-called  school-houses  are  utterly  unfit  for 
school  purposes.  Care  must  be  exercised,  that  new  school-houses,  if 
built,  shall  be  properly  located,  suitably  furnished,  and  that  the  expense 
be  the  least  that  the  circumstances  admit. 

The  third  is  the  greatest  of  all  impediments  mentioned,  because  it 
is  the  hardest  to  remove,  and  is  productive  of  most  harm.  It  appears 
in  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  children  at  school  and  the  infre- 
quency  of  the  visits  of  parents  in  the  schools.  If  a  parent  sends  his 
son  to  learn  any  kind  of  manual  labor,  apprentices  him  to  learn  any 
trade  or  business,  he  visits  the  place  of  his  instruction  occasionally, 
and  inquires  into  his  behavior  and  proficiency ;  but  when  children  at- 
tend our  Public  Schools,  with  many  parents  it  seems  very  different. 
The  school-house  appears  to  be  considered  by  them  a  sort  of  prison, 
and  the  teacher  a  cruel  keeper,  whose  chief  delight  is  found  in  abusing 
the  poor  innocents,  instead  of  teaching  the  foundation  of  all  learning, 
and  opening  to  them  sources  of  future  happiness  and  prosperity.  We 
ask  you,  then,  to  think  of  this, — send  your  children  regularly  to  school, 
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visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possible,  and  seek  to  know  something  of 
their  behavior  and  proficiency  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

School  Committee.— D.  Eastman,  B.  W.  Fay,  W.  Putnam. 

NORTHFIELD. 

But  if  the  town  chooses  to  retain  the  district  system,  it  can  greatly 
improve  its  schools  by  reducing  their  number.  It  is  impossible,  with 
our  present  appropriation  and  our  present  number  of  districts,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  maintain  all  our  schools  six  months 
in  the  year.  Hence  the  reason  for  uniting  contiguous  districts  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  schools.  Their  highest  efficiency,  not  less 
than  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  our  money,  demands  this.  The 
quality  of  a  school,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  is  dependent  on  the  number 
of  pupils.  A  small  school  cannot  be  a  good  one,  even  with  a  large 
appropriation  of  money  to  sustain  it.  There  must  of  necessity  be  a 
lack  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  emulation  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  This  has  been  painfully  manifest  to  your  com- 
mittee the  past  year,  in  visiting  schools  of  only  five  or  six  pupils. 
Besides,  it  is  a  needless  waste  of  money  to  maintain  such  schools.  It 
costs  the  town  twice  as  much  to  furnish  school  privileges  to  a  pupil  in 
a  school  of  six  or  ten,  as  it  does  to  one  in  a  school  of  thirty.  There 
could  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  schools  without  injustice 
or  serious  inconvenience  to  any.  In  some  instances  the  distance  from 
the  school-house  would  be  increased,  but  this  would  be  of  small 
account  in  comparison  with  the  better  privileges  thereby  secured. 

But  the  educational  wants  of  the  town  will  not  be  fully  met  by 
anything  less  than  a  High  School.  Our  Select  School  does,  in  some 
degree,  supply  the  lack  of  service  on  the  part  of  the  town ;  but  your 
committee  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  expressed  in  their  last 
report,  that  the  Select  School,  though  a  great  benefit  to  a  certain 
class,  operates  unfavorably  upon  the  Common  School,  by  withdrawing 
from  it  much  of  its  supporting  wealth  and  interest.  This  disadvan- 
tage will  be  in  some  degree  compensated  if  the  graduates  of  our 
Select  School  are,  in  any  considerable  number,  employed  as  teachers 
in  the  town.  In  some  few  instances  this  has  been  the  case,  with 
good  results.  In  this  way  the  Select  School  may  render  an  invalua- 
ble service  to  the  town. 

But  the  private  and  the  public  system  are  clearly  antagonistic.  It 
is  the  settled  policy  of  our  State  not  only  to  make  our  schools  free  to 
all,  but  so  elevated  in  their  scholarship  and  so  thoroughly  good  that 
they  will  draw  all  classes  to  their  support.     There  is  nothing  in  the 
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geographical  position  of  our  town,  the  location  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
its  pecuniary  resources,  that  should  hinder  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School.  Many  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  have  done  so,  that  do  not 
exceed  Northfield  in  point  of  population  or  valuation.  The  large 
majority  of  our  scholars  live  upon  the  great  lines  of  travel,  and  are 
favorably  situated  for  communication  with  the  centre.  Let  a  High 
School  be  once  established  here,  offering  its  advantages  free  of 
expense  to  all  scholars  who  have  attained  a  given  standard  of  acquire- 
ments, and  its  influence  would  be  felt  in  the  remotest  districts,  and  it 
would  very  soon  draw  to  its  support  pupils  from  all  sections  of  the 
town. 

So  far  as  experience  has  tested  the  operation  of  High  Schools  in 
small  towns,  it  goes  to  show  that  scholars  from  the  more  remote  dis- 
.  tricts  are  most  anxious  to  improve  the  superior  advantages  offered. 
They  are  generally  of  such  an  age  as  to  be  able  to  walk  two,  or  even 
three  miles,  without  injury  to  themselves  or  to  their  habits  of  study. 
The  disadvantages  of  distance  are  often  overrated.  In  our  town 
they  could  be  easily  overcome  by  the  aid  of  railroad  facilities.  Nor 
should  this  measure  be  hindered  by  any  local  jealousies.  There  is 
properly  no  occasion  for  jealousy  between  the  centre  and  the  other 
neighborhoods  of  the  town.  Whatever  benefits  the  centre,  benefits 
the  whole  town.  As  a  healthy  heart  sends  out  the  life-blood  through 
all  the  veins  and  ducts  of  the  human  system,  so  a  thriving  village 
centre  is  felt,  in  its  influence,  to  the  remotest  extremities  of  a  town. 
As  in  the  human  body,  so  in  the  body  politic — if  "  one  member  suf- 
fer, all  the  members  suffer  with  it ;  or  one  member  be  honored,  and 
all  the  members  rejoice  with  it." 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  most  remote  sections  that,  as  a  town, 
we  should  have  the  best  possible  facilities  for  education.  What  is 
thus  expended  is  not  a  waste — not  so  much  abstracted  from  the  gen- 
eral amount  of  wealth ;  but  tends  to  enhance  the  value  of  real  estate. 
Educational  privileges  have  a  most  intimate  connection,  not  only  with 
the  general  prosperity  of  a  town,  but  with  the  price  of  every  man's 
farm. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  smaller  towns  do  not  enough  consider  how 
much  these  privileges  contribute  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  a 
place.  Independent  entirely  of  all  moral  influences,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive marketable  value  in  facilities  for  education.  A  commodious,, 
tasteful  school  building  will  not  only  tell  its  story  of  a  people's  liber- 
ality and  refinement,  but  will  add  no  small  percentage  to  the  value 
of  property  in  all  its  neighborhood.  Large  landholders  may  count 
their  taxes  in  such  a  direction  a  very  safe  investment.  As  a  matter 
of  policy,  it  is  not  wise  for  our  town  to  eke  out  its  school  appropria- 
13 
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tions  with  a  niggard  hand.  It  is  far  better  economy  to  sustain  our 
schools  with  a  generous  or  prodigal  liberality,  than  to  pay  a  tax  on 
ignorance  and  crime. 

School  Committee. — T.  J.  Clark,  S.  W.  Dutton,  E.  W.  Colton. 

SHELBURNE. 

The  schools  have  suffered  some  detriment — more  especially  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools — for  want  of  proper  accommoda- 
tions for  so  many  scholars.  More  room  is  the  great  want.  In  a  town 
so  large  and  rich  as  Shelburne,  it  is  a  pity  the  very  flower  of  her 
schools  should  be  so  miserably  accommodated.  Is  it  to  her  credit  or 
shame  that  her  sheep  and  cattle  are  so  much  better  provided  for  than 
her  school  children  ?  Agricultural  enterprise  is  commendable.  But 
it  would  be  a  fairer  crown  on  her  brow  if  her  educational  enterprise 
were  as  manifest.  The  glory  of  Massachusetts  is  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  excellence  of  her  Public  Schools.  Has  not  each  town 
an  interest  in  maintaining  that  glory  undimmed  ?  We  hail  as  an  aug- 
ury of  good  the  indications  that  the  old  town  is  awaking  to  a  better 
mind.  If  in  the  future  the  children  shall  be  provided  with  better 
accommodations  as  to  room  and  furniture,  and  even  the  adornment  of 
the  school-rooms;  if  more  generous  appropriations  are  made  for  con- 
tinuing the  schools  for  a  longer  time,  and  for  elevating  their  grade, 
by  securing  and  retaining  the  best  instruction,  it  will  prove  the  high- 
est wisdom  of  the  guardians  of  her  honor. 
For  the  Committee. — P.  S.  Boyd. 

SUNDERLAND. 

Arithmetic. — We  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  the  interest 
which  is  manifest  in  this  branch,  but  when  we  notice  the  standard  of 
scholarship  which  has  been  attained,  and  remember  how  many  schol- 
ars make  this  their  first  study  in  the  primary,  and  the  last  in  the  grad- 
uating class,  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  this  time 
would  be  more  profitably  spent  in  studying  some  other  branches. 
Mental  and  intellectual  arithmetic  have  been  so  thoroughly  taught  in 
our  schools,  that  the  study  of  written  arithmetic  is  but  a  pastime  for 
the  scholar,  and  many  of  them  would  be  able  to  pursue  as  many  stud- 
ies with  as  without  it.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  in  any  one  point,  it  is 
in  applying  the  rules  to  practical  examples  not  found  in  the  text- 
books. 

Change  of  Teachers. — The  result  of  our  observation  conducts  to 
the  conclusion,  that  scholars  make  greater  progress,  and  schools  are 
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more  harmonious  and  successful,  which  are  longest  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  same  teacher.  It  takes  time  to  form  an  acquaintance 
and  beget  confidence,  upon  which  depends  the  prosperity  of  the 
school.  Scholai'S  often  spend  the  first  week  studying  the  teacher's 
peculiarities,  instead  of  facts  of  science,  and  new  teachers  are  liable 
to  remove  old  restraints  before  new  ones  are  imposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  teacher  knows  what  advancements  have  been  made  by 
each  scholar,  and  how  to  class  them ;  she  understands  the  disposition 
and  inclination  of  those  scholars,  and  is  ready  to  engage  at  once  in 
school  duties,  without  any  preliminary  arrangements. 

School  Committee. — Levi  P.  Warner,  Elihu  Smith,  Wallace  R.  Warner. 

WARWICK. 

Your  committee  think  it  a  fact,  the  truth  of  which  must  be  apparent 
to  all,  that  the  time  has  arrived  in  which  there  must  be  a  remodelling 
of  the  present  Common  School  system  of  the  town,  and  we  give  it  as 
our  opinion,  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  do  not  approve  of 
abolishing  the  district  system  (which  in  our  opinion  would  be  the 
wiser  way,)  that  the  town  must  be  districted  anew,  or  we  shall  be 
unable  to  sustain  a  school  in  each  district.  There  seems  to  exist  a 
striking  deformity  in  the  town  in  respect  to  the  school  districts  as 
they  now  stand.  In  some  districts  there  are  not  scholars  enough  to 
sustain  a  profitable  school,  while  in  one  there  are  too  many  for  profit, 
so  that  a  division  has  been  made  for  some  years  past,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  inequality,  contention,  and  an  injury  to  both  terms  of 
the  school  so  divided.  We  say  that  we  live  in  a  land  of  liberty,  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges ;  but  we  cannot  see  where  the  equality  is  to 
be  found  in  our  schools  as  they  are  now  divided.  We  would  recom- 
mend that  some  way  be  devised,  so  that  there  be  a  less  number  of 
schools  kept  in  our  town.  The  obvious  advantage  resulting  from  such 
an  arrangement  would  be, — longer  schools  for  the  very  liberal  amount 
of  money  supplied  by  the  town. 

It  is  also  a  well  attested  fact,  that  an  unfortunate  selection  of 
teachers  often  occurs  in  our  town,  and  it  is  a  subject  that  demands  a 
serious  consideration.  Shall  we  suffer  our  money  to  be  thus  squan- 
dered ?  Shall  we  suffer  the  training  of  our  children  to  be  trusted  in 
incompetent  hands  ?  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  our  school 
system,  or  such  evils  would  not  be  endured,  and  so  extensive  as  now 
seems  to  be  the  case. 

After  reviewing  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  we  think  there  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that  this  difficulty  owes  its  existence  chiefly  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  process  by  which  the  teachers  are  selected  and  qualified,. 
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and  by  this  we  mean  the  usual  custom  of  having  two  distinct  com- 
mittees to  act  upon  this  matter.  The  general  school  committee, 
according  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  is  the  most  permanent  body. 
The  number  of  persons  from  which  the  choice  is  usually  made  is 
smaller,  and  if  an  individual  proves  competent  he  will  generally  be 
reelected,  and  even  when  a  change  is  made  it  rarely  extends  to  the 
whole  committee.  Consequently,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they 
will  have  something  like  a  setjtled  policy.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  general  school  committee  are  the  most  competent  to  select 
teachers,  or  at  least  it  is  so  in  most  cases.  The  very  qualifications 
which  render  them  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  superintending 
committee,  fit  them  to  seek  and  select  the  teachers. 
School  Committee. — Hervey  Barber,  Henry  H.  Jillson. 

WHATELY. 

In  submitting  our  annual  report  to  the  town,  we  would  cordially 
invite  the  attention  of  the  voters  to  a  few  brief  suggestions  in  regard 
to  the  wants  of  our  schools.  Prominent  amongst  the  wants  of  our 
schools  should  be  mentioned  the  fact,  that  most  of  our  school-rooms 
are  not  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  to  insure  the  comfort  of  our  chil- 
dren. The  seats  are  hard  and  stiff,  not  at  all  comfortable,  or  such  as 
we  would  provide  for  ourselves.  As  proof  of  this,  take  a  look  into 
either  of  our  comfortable  churches,  and  see  how  we  provide  for  own 
personal  comfort,  one  day  in  seven.  And  then,  many  of  our  school- 
rooms are  sadly  out  of  repair — in  some  of  them  large  patches  of 
plastering  have  fallen  off;  in  one,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of  several 
square  yards,  enabling  one  to  see  directly  out  of  doors — this,  with  the 
loss  of  several  panes  of  glass  from  the  windows,  afford  an  amount  of 
ventilation  that  would  put  to  the  blush  any  "  patent  fixtures  "  known 
to  your  committee  for  efficiency. 

We  would,  therefore,  as  a  partial  remedy  for  these  wants  and 
abuses,  again  recommend  the  abolition  "of  the  district  system.  Let 
the  town  have  the  supervision  of  the  school-houses,  as  well  as  the 
furnishing  the  funds  for  carrying  on  the  school,  and  the  committee  to 
have  the  charge  of  the  schools  and  report  their  condition  annually — 
let  them  procure  the  teachers  and  then  hold  them  responsible  for  the 
way  the  work  is  done,  money  expended,  and  the  condition  of  our 
school-houses. 

School  Committee.— J  as.  M.  Crafts,  C.  K.  Waite,  S.  C.  Wood. 
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AGAWAM. 


There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  any  of  the  districts,  and  the 
condition  of  the  schools  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
few  preceding  years.  To  keep  up  the  standard  of  the  schools,  how- 
ever, to  the  standard  of  former  years,  to  prevent  degeneracy,  is  not 
the  full  measure  of  duty  the  cause  of  education  requires  of  us.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  community,  and  of  every  indi- 
vidual, to  strive  to  improve  the  condition  and  promote  the  efficiency 
and  usefulness  of  these  means  of  popular  instruction  and  improve- 
ment. Moreover,  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  facilities  afforded 
for  its  dissemination,  the  impulse  communicated  to  every  department 
of  human  affairs  by  bringing  the  newly-discovered  principles  of 
science  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  practical  results,  revolutionizing 
society  and  the  world,  demand  for  the  rising  generation,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  soon  to  devolve  upon  it, 
a  more  thorough  system  of  instruction  and  training,  and  better 
opportunities,  than  were  enjoyed  by  that  which  preceded  it.  Our 
schools  have  done  as  well  during  the  year  as  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
considering  the  limited  means  at  our  disposal,  and  the  present  system 
of  management.  In  our  opinion,  the  town's  appropriation  is  quite 
inadequate,  and  the  system  of  management  not  such  as  is  calculated  to 
promote  the  highest  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  the  schools.  We 
have  had  some  teachers  whose  qualifications  have  proved  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demands  upon  them.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
deficiency  is  the  manner  in  which  the  teachers  are  employed.  Under 
the  present  system,  district  agents  engage  the  teachers,  often  the  first 
one  who  applies,  knowing  nothing  of  their  qualifications,  and  bring 
them  to  the  committee,  with  many  excuses,  on  the  very  morning  the 
school  is  to  commence ;  and  it  is  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  superintending  committee  will  approve  every  candidate,  who  has 
the  requisite  literary  qualifications,  whether  said  candidate  has,  in 
their  judgment,  other  necessary  qualifications  for  a  successful  teacher 
or  not.  It  places  the  committee  in  a  very  embarrassing  position.  It 
is  a  grave  matter  to  reject  a  candidate,  because  the  action  and  motives 
of  the  committee  are  apt  to  be  misconstrued,  and  the  effect  of  the. 
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rejection  may  have  an  influence  upon  the  future  character  and  pros- 
pects of  the  applicant.  Another  difficulty  growing  out  of  the  clouhle 
system  is,  that  it  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  employ- 
ing permanent  teachers.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  adopting 
a  different  plan.  It  needs  no  illustration  to  prove  that  this  principle 
of  constant  change,  carried  into  any  business,  would  necessitate  a 
failure  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Now  it  is  by  securing  and  maintain- 
ing a  corps  of  earnest,  successful,  professional  teachers  that  we  can 
effectually  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools.  It  would  greatly 
augment  the  duties  of  the  superintending  committee,  yet  we  are  in 
favor  of  giving  to  them  the  control  of  the  schools,  and  holding  them 
responsible  for  their  success. 

School  Committee. — Geo.  Colesworthy,  Ashbel  Sykes,  Samuel  Flower. 

BLANDFORD. 

Much  has  been  done  the  past  year  towards  making  our  school  - 
houses  such  as  our  wants  and  the  honor  and  standing  of  the  town 
demand ;  and  while  in  view  of  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  which 
we  are  compelled  to  bear,  we  would  not  recommend  that  too  much 
be  undertaken  at  once;  yet  we  recommend  a  steady  and  onward 
progress,  until  all  parts  of  the  town  are  well  accommodated  with  the 
necessary  school  buildings. 

We  ask  the  careful  consideration  of  the  town  to  the  matter  of 
choosing  future  boards  of  school  committee ;  and  would  suggest  to 
the  town  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  number  to  nine  or  twelve. 
By  making  the  committee  consist  of  twelve,  we  shall  have  one  for 
each  of  the  schools,  who  might  be  so  chosen  that  each  school  should 
be  represented  in  the  committee.  A  committee  thus  constituted 
would  more  nearly  correspond  to  the  prudential  committees  under  the 
district  system,  and  all  parts  of  the  town  would  be  more  directly 
interested  in  the  care  of  our  school  property,  and  a  greater  degree  of 
interest,  we  believe,  would  be  manifested  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  town.  We  think  but  little  additional  expense  would 
incur  in  consequence  of  thus  constituting  your  committee,  as  one  of 
the  committee  might  be  charged  with  the  visitation  of  the  schools, 
making  report,  &c;  and  we  believe  the  remaining  members  of  the 
committee  would  be  willing  to  render  gratuitous  service. 
School  Committee. — "Wm.  M.  Lewis,  Samuel  A.  Bartholomew. 

BRIMFIELD. 

Some  teachers  are  cheap  at  any  reasonable  price ;  others  would  be 
dear  if  they  cost  us  nothing.     Till  teaching  is  recognized  as  a  profes- 
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gion,  to  be  specially  prepared  for  and  followed,  as  other  professions 
are,  as  a  vocation,  our  children  will  not  generally  receive  that  culture 
that  their  nature  and  capacity  demand.  It  is  too  late  to  claim  that 
mere  scholarship  alone  fits  a  person  for  teaching,  or  that  its  practice 
can  he  taken  up  successfully  during  the  intervals  of  more  profitable 
employment.  The  improvements  now  making  to  adapt  instruction  to 
the  capacities  of  children,  are  such  that  it  requires  constant  attention 
to  keep  up,  and  he  who  does  not  heed  the  necessity  is  in  danger  of 
imposing  upon  a  credulous  public. 

In  executing  the  trust  committed  to  our  hands,  we  have  ever  recog- 
nized the  fact  that,  as  water  will  not  rise  above  its  fountain,  so  a 
school  cannot  be  better  than  the  teacher.  We  have  therefore  selected 
the  best  teachers  that  the  means  in  our  hands  would  admit  of,  and 
have  afforded  them  all  the  encouragement  and  assistance  in  our  power. 
But  our  resources  are  very  limited  in  the  matter  of  assistance.  Other 
professions  have  frequent  conventions  and  associations,  and  an  exten- 
sive literature  adapted  to  their  wants ;  but  district  school  teachers, 
who  are  expected  to  perform  the  most  arduous,  difficult  and  responsible 
duties  of  them  all,  receive  little  such  assistance,  and  they  must  rely 
largely  upon  their  own  resources.  To  this  end,  teachers'  meetings 
have  been  held  occasionally  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  will  be  con- 
tinued for  the  year  to  come.  These  meetings  are  the  great  agency  on 
which  we  must  depend  for  mutual  improvement.  Any  teacher  habit- 
ually neglecting,  them  will  soon  find  herself  behind.  "We  are  sure 
very  few  would  do  so  if  they  had  the  means  of  coming.  Parents, 
you  can  help  your  children  by  accommodating  their  teacher  in  this 
way.  Will  you  not  do  them  the  kindness  ?  Measures  will  be  pro- 
posed to  make  these  meetings  more  efficient  and  interesting  than 
before.  As  a  little  expense  for  fuel  and  lights  must  attend  these 
meetings,  and  as  they  are  held  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  all  the  schools  in  town,  we  respectfully  ask  the  town  to 
make  a  small  appropriation  to  meet  the  actual  expense. 

The  Normal  method  of  teaching  has  been  tested  to  a  limited  extent 
in  a  few  schools,  and  the  verdict,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  is  emphati- 
cally in  its  favor.  We  purpose  to  extend  the  introduction  of  this  sys- 
tem, little  by  little,  as  rapidly  as  we  can  do  it  intelligently,  and  with- 
out danger  of  making  mistakes ;  but  we  must  have  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  learn.  Experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  we  should 
never  attempt  to  teach  anything,  or  by  any  system,  till  we  have 
thoroughly  learned  them. 

We  shall  encourage  object  teaching  as  much  as  possible,  because 
we  believe  such  studies  better  adapted  to  a  child's  nature  and  capacity 
than  the  abstruse  reasoning  of  the  mathematics,  or  to  him  the  un- 
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meaning  language  of  the  text-book.  We  hope  soon  to  see  such 
objects  accumulate  upon  the  table  of  the  teacher,  where,  as  yet, 
scarcely  one  has  ever  been  seen.  The  'wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the 
Creator  may  be  seen  in  the  various  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  The  rocks  that  cover  our  hills  and  cumber  our  fields  are  full  of 
instruction ;  but  all  these  are  sealed  books  to  our  children,  and  "will 
continue  to  be  till  they  are  taught  to  read  them.  We  know  that  we 
are  anticipating  much,  promising  much.  We  are  conscious  that  it 
will  require  a  large  amount  of  preparation  to  accomplish  even  a  part 
of  what  we  propose ;  but  we  are  confident  that  our  teachers  will  not 
shrink  from  the  effort  if  opportunities  are  offered  them.  They  will 
surely  strive  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  to  meet  all 
reasonable  demands.  We  do  not  expect  to  accomplish  all  this  at 
once.  We  expect  only  to  make  a  beginning,  and  then  to  press  for- 
ward with  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  God  has  given  us,  till 
our  children  are  as  well  taught  as  possible. 

School  Committee. — Newton  S.  Hubbard,  Joseph  L.  Woods,  W.  F.  Taebell. 

CHICOPEE. 

District  No.  1. — The  school  in  this  district  has  had  the  misfortune 
of  suffering  from  a  change  of  teachers  at  each  term  during  the  year. 
The  natural  and  usual  consequences  of  such  repeated  changes  have 
been  decidedly  apparent.  No  one  could  make  any  mistake,  in  the 
examination  of  the  school,  to  account  for  the  causes  of  the  undesirable 
results.  These  different  teachers,  with  different  modes  of  teaching, 
of  discipline  and  management,  would  necessarily  be  unable  to  produce 
a  steady,  constant  and  profitable  progress.  However  good  the  work 
of  either  of  the  teachers,  it  would  be  greatly  marred  and  lessened  in 
its  value,  from  the  want  of  the  same  effort  to  carry  out  and  accomplish 
what  had  been  well  begun.  The  unfinished  work  of  the  preceding 
term  has  been  repeated  in  the  next.  Everything  has  been  carried  on 
in  a  desultory  manner,  and  there  has  been  but  little  that  has  been 
profitable  or  progressive. 

A  wise  and  judicious  parent  will  endeavor  to  carefully,  impartially 
and  correctly  estimate  the  mental  capacity  of  his  child.  How  often 
parents,  governed  by  a  weak  or  misguided  affection,  fail  totally  to 
comprehend  the  inability  of  their  child  to  accomplish  the  task  they 
require !  Blind  to  his  incapacity,  they  urge  him  forward  in  his  studies, 
utterly  unconscious  that  he  either  cannot  do  the  required  work,  or 
can  only  do  it  imperfectly ;  and  when  failure  comes,  as  come  it  will, 
they  are  mortified  and  chagrined  because  their  demands  are  not  met. 
They  indulge   in  harsh   and   unjust  criticisms,  find  fault  with  the 
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arrangement  of  the  studies,  or  more  often  with  the  teachers  who  do 
not — because  they  cannot — make  a  scholar  and  a  genius  out  of  a  dull- 
headed  boy.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  have  not  equal  gifts ; 
some  have  naturally  a  larger  mental  capacity,  more  brilliant  parts, 
acquire  knowledge  easily,  and  of  course  will  advance  more  rapidly.  It 
is  useless  to  make  comparisons,  and  then  to  complain  and  find  fault 
because  your  child  finds  it  hard  to  learn,  and  cannot  produce  such 
striking  and  splendid  results  as  others.  It  is  far  better  to  recognize 
the  "inevitable  reason,"  and  by  prudent  and  judicious  management, 
accomplish  the  work  more  slowly  if  less  brilliantly. 

Parental  fondness,  foolish  pride,  a  desire  for  display,  a  wrong  esti- 
mate of  a  child's  ability  has  often  been  ruinous  to  the  only  method 
whereby  he  could  expect  to  attain  success.  How  sad  to  reflect  that 
the  very  means  which,  if  used  judiciously,  would  have  produced,  if 
not  brilliant,  at  least  commendable  results,  have  been  rendered  utterly 
inefficient  because  the  parent  has  refused  or  neglected  to  rightly  dis- 
cern the  capabilities  and  mental  wants  of  his  child ! 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  which  belong  to  the  parent,  is  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  teacher.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  and  parent  are  not  only  "  common  but  they  are  momentous." 
An  entire  confidence  should  exist  between  them,  for,  to  insure  suc- 
cess, they  should  labor  with  mutual  trust  and  forbearance  in  this  com- 
mon cause.  There  is  nothing  which  tends  so  much  to  encourage  a 
teacher  and  inspire  him  in  his  hard  and  difficult  worV,  as  to  know  that 
he  has  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  the  parents  of  his  pupils  ;  that 
they  sympathize  with  him  and  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  his  labors 
and  responsibilities.  Every  parent,  therefore,  should  heartily  give  all 
the  educational  power  and  influence  which  he  can  reasonably  exercise 
to  aid  the  teacher;  there  should  be  no  antagonisms  between  them, 
but  perfect  harmony  and  concord. 

There  is  nothing  upon  which  the  success  of  the  school  more 
depends,  than  its  order  and  discipline,  and  nothing  tends  more  to 
insure  it  than  the  fact  that  the  teacher's  authority  will  be  sustained 
by  the  parents,  and  that  every  child  shall  yield  to  it  an  implicit  and 
deferential  obedience. 

If  difficulties  occur,  if  in  your  judgment  the  teacher  has  acted 
injudiciously,  then  calmly  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  complaint,  and 
seek  to  know  the  whole  truth  in  the  matter  of  difference.  The 
reports  of  scholars  respecting  the  management,  the  discipline,  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers,  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  relied 
upon ;  if  no  actual  untruth  is  told,  still  a  coloring  is  given,  an  exag- 
geration is  indulged  in  which  amounts  very  nearly  to  it.  Statements 
thus  made  excite  angry  feeling,  passionate  remark,  and  very  often 
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without  a  moment's  forethought,  and  in  the  presence  of  child,  the 
parent  indulges  in  the  severest  criticism,  and  condemns  without  stint 
the  action  and  management  of  the  teacher.  But  even  if  no  such 
criticisms  are  made,  without  reflection  a  word  is  dropped,  here  and 
there,  which  indicates  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the  teacher 
was  at  least  half  wrong ;  thus  encouraged,  the  child  takes  occasion  to 
go  still  farther,  and  try  to  what  extent  the  authority  and  discipline  of 
the  school  can  be  resisted.  It  is  very  easy,  under  such  circumstances, 
to  predict  the  result ;  for  with  such  influences  at  work,  the  authority 
and  usefulness  of  any  teacher  would  soon  be  destroyed. 

Parents  often  indulge  in  unkind  remarks  respecting  the  discipline  of 
the  school-room,  and  find  fault  because  it  fails  to  secure  the  ready  and 
willing  obedience  of  the  pupils ;  and  yet,  after  all,  this  lesson  of  order, 
obedience  and  good  behavior,  is  one  which  should  have  been  taught, 
and  taught  efficiently  too,  as  well  as  thoroughly  learned  at  home.  The 
basis  of  good  behavior  is  laid  long  before  the  child  goes  to  school ; 
if  there  is  laxity  and  weakness  in  the  home  government,  rest  assured 
that  submission  to  the  restraints  of  the  school  will  not  be  given  with- 
out a  struggle.  A  child  that  is  educated  at  home  to  be  mild  and 
docile  and  respectful,  who  has  been  taught  to  obey  his  father  and 
mother,  will  render  a  cheerful  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
teacher;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  been  indulged  in  his 
conceit,  who  is  rude  and  disrespectful  and  restive  under  parental  con- 
trol, who  is  allowed  to  be  disobedient,  will  exhibit  the  same  disposi- 
tion at  school. 

ScJiool  Committee. — P.  LeB.  Stickney,  Samuel  Alvoed,  Edward  A.  Manning. 

GRANVILLE. 

By  a  recent  Act  of  the  legislature,  which  we  append,  this  system  is 
abolished,  and,  though  the  town  has  been  opposed  to  the  measure,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  better  schools  are  possible  with 
the  system  about  to  be  instituted  than  with  the  old.  Our  reasons  for 
so  thinking  are,  that  while  the  new  system  abolishes  the  evils  most 
generally  complained  of  under  the  old,  it  does  not  necessarily  do 
away  with  any  of  its  advantages,  if  any  there  are.  If  it  does,  we  fail 
to  see  wherein.  The  objection  "  that  it  will  place  too  much  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,"  (or  of  the  school  committee,)  is  answered  by 
saying  that  the  remedy  for  the  abuse  of  this  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  town ;  for,  if  dissatisfied  with  their  committee,  a  sufficient  number 
can  be  added  to  the  board,  at  any  annual  meeting,  to  control  their 
action.  They  can  also,  if  they  choose,  have  each  district  represented, 
and  each  member  act  as  a  sub-committee  in  the  district  in  which  he 
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resides.  The  plan  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  several  towns. 
The  question  of  reducing  the  number  of  schools  can  thus  be  decided 
by  the  town. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  pressing  need,  and  in  some 
cases  almost  absolute  necessity,  of  immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  town  towards  providing  suitable  school  buildings.  Of  the  eleven 
school-houses  in  town,  there  are  but  two  or  three  that  can  be  classed 
as  good  buildings,  and  but  four  or  five  that  are  decent  in  their  accom- 
modations for  schools.  But  the  coming  appraisal  will  show  their  con- 
dition fully,  so  we  need  not  speak  further  of  them  except  to  urge  that 
their  places  be  supplied  as  fast  as  possible. 

Let  the  new  houses,  when  built,  contain  suitable  arrangements  for 
ventilation,  as  well  as  warming,  and  have  plenty  of  blackboard.  Let 
them  be  neat  and  attractive,  as  well  as  convenient,  and  require  them 
to  be  kept  so.  Some  think  this  cannot  be  done,  that  "  Boys  will  be 
boys,"  and  will  whittle  and  otherwise  deface  a  school-room,  even  as 
their  fathers  did  before  them.  But  give  them  a  tasteful  and  attractiva 
room  to  study  in,  and  a  great  share  of  the  temptation  to  deface  is 
removed.  Then  compel  each  parent  to  pay  for  all  damage  done  to 
the  school-houses  by  his  children,  and  the  evil  will  soon  cease. 

Most  men  in  this  Yankee  land,  sitting  in  the  shop  of  a  joiner, 
where  the  floor  is  littered  with  sticks  and  shavings,  feel  an  inclination 
to  whittle.  Just  so  our  school-houses,  bearing  the  marks  of  the 
pocket-knives  of  a  previous  generation,  are  standing  invitations  to 
all  the  boys  contained  therein,  to  practise  the  art,  as  well  as  that  of 
drawing  on  wood. 

School  Committee.— J.  W.  Johnson,  E.  C.  Eose,  C.  B.  King. 

HOLLAND. 

A  word  or  two  with  regard  to  spelling  in  our  schools.  Teachers 
are  becoming  less  thorough  in  their  drill  in  this  branch,  especially  with 
the  larger  scholars.  After  scholars  get  into  the  first  class  they  seem 
to  think  spelling  beneath  their  notice,  therefore  they  will  neglect  it 
unless  they  are  encouraged  by  the  teacher.  Scholars  have  a  great  am- 
bition to  read  in  the  highest  reader  in  the  school,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  we  have  seen  two,  and  sometimes  three  classes  all  reading  in  the 
highest  reader,  designed  for  the  first  class  only.  This  ought  not  to  be 
allowed.  We  have  seen  young  scholars  who  were  very  poor  readers 
quite  disappointed  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  the  highest 
reader,  when  they  were  then  reading  in  a  book  too  hard  for  them. 

BcJiod  Convniilee.—F.  B.  Blodgext,  F.  A.  Beown,  Wm.  L.  "Webbek. 
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LONGMEADOW. 

In  this  connection,  however  ungallant  and  old-fashioned  it  may  be 
in  these  days  of  women's  rights,  we  demur  to  the  claim  of  equality 
between  male  and  female  wages.  Admitting  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work  performed  to  be  equal  for  a  given  time,  there  is  still  an  ele- 
ment in  female  labor  which  must  in  the  long  run,  and  by  the  fair  esti- 
mate of  a  general  rule,  considerably  lessen  its  comparative  value. 
And  that  element  is,  its  uncertainty,  its  variableness  as  dependent  on 
sex.  Presuming  that  we  may  speak  of  women  who  emerge  from  the 
privacy  of  domestic  life  to  appear  on  public  platforms  with  the  same 
freedom  that  we  speak  of  Wendell  Phillips  or  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
we  affinn  that  while  Miss  Lucy  Stone  may  resent  being  called  Mrs. 
Blackwell,  and  may  regard  matrimony  as  merely  an  incident,  and 
her  husband  as  only  a  convenient  traveling  appendage,  the  majority  of 
women  will  continue  to  regard  matrimony  and  maternity  as  important 
ends,  enough  so  to  interrupt  and  supersede,  however  suddenly,  teaching 
or  any  other  kind  of  labor  in  which  they  may  compete  with  men,  while 
in  maternity  and  its  peculiar  sphere  of  attendant  duties  we  cannot 
successfully  compete  with  them.  This  constant  element  of  variable- 
ness and  uncertainty  inseparable  in  such  various  ways  from  the  fact  of 
sex,  making  all  kinds  of  female  labor,  teaching  included,  subservient 
to  that  most  important  one  for  which  woman  is  woman,  and  not  man, 
must  make  a  just  difference  in  the  general  value  of  female  labor,  and 
the  comparative  rate  of  female  wages. 

School-  Committee. — John  W.  Harding,   George  W.  Gould,  Geo.  E.  Markiiam, 
S.  W.  Gates. 

LUDLOW. 

A  large  part  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  occurs  in  regard  to  the 
management  of  schools,  and  the  requirements  of  teachers,  arises  from 
a  want  of  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  schools.  The  Creator  has 
placed  upon  parents  the  brief  responsibility  of  watching  over  and  edu- 
cating their  children ;  and  this  great  responsibility  they  cannot  roll 
from  themselves  upon  others.  '  They  should  know  how  their  children 
employ  their  time,  and  how  they  conduct  at  school,  and  how  they 
demean  themselves  towards  their  teachers  and  fellow  pupils,  as  well 
as  their  behavior  on  the  way  to  and  from  school. 

If  parents  would  know  the  condition  of  a  school,  they  should  visit 
the  school.  It  will  be  useful  for  parents  to  see  with  their  own  eyes 
how  their  children  appear  at  school  as  well  as  at  home.     You  may  say 
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that  this  is  an  old  theme,  but  we  wish,  like  the  politician,  to  keep  the 
subject  before  the  people  until  they  embrace  it,  and  put  it  in  practi- 
cal operation. 

School  Committee. — Adin  Whitney,  James  0.  Kendall,  A.  Gardner. 

MONSOK 

Daring  the  past  year,  the  town  has  conformed  to  the  educational 
policy  of  the  State,  in  providing  High  School  education  for  the  youth 
of  this  place,  at  public  expense.  The  town  school  committee  have 
been  authorized  to  select  such  resident  pupils  of  the  town  as  are  qual- 
ified in  scholarship,  and  to  report  their  names  to  the  selectmen  as  per- 
sons entitled  to  receive  their  tuition  as  High  School  pupils. 

The  selectmen  are  authorized  to  give  an  order  on  the  town  treas- 
urer to  each  High  School  pupil,  for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  at  the 
Academy,  according  to  the  rates  established  for  instruction  in  those 
branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  High  Schools  of  the  second 
grade. 

The  town  school  committee  have  examined  and  approved  forty- 
seven  persons,  as  High  School  pupils  during  the  year;  and  of  this 
number,  thirty-two  were  connected  with  the  Academy  last  fall  term, 
and  thirty-one  during  the  past  winter  term. 

The  town  school  committee  have  been  invited  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Academy  to  be  present  at  all  public  examinations,  and  to  visit  the 
Academy  whenever  they  desire,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  report  to  the 
town  concerning  those  pupils  under  its  patronage.  The  committee 
were  present  at  the  fall  and  winter  examinations,  and  report  satisfac- 
tory results.  They  have  also  examined  the  register  of  the  Academy, 
in  which  the  weekly  record  of  each  student's  rank  in  scholarship  is 
kept. 

The  Academy  was  chartered  and  endowed  by  the  State  sixty-five 
years  ago,  for  the  same  objects,  so  far  as  this  town  is  concerned,  which 
the  modern  system  of  High  Schools  has  in  view. 

The  rates  of  tuition  have  always  been  moderate ;  the  institution 
has  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popular  favor,  and  the  people  of  this 
town  have  made  liberal  contributions  to  its  funds. 

The  town  now  pays  nearly  $674  a  year  for  the  tuition  of  thirty-two 
pupils,  in  an  institution  whose  annual  expenses  are  more  than  four 
times  as  much,  and  whose  buildings,  apparatus  and  libraries,  if 
destroyed,  could  not  be  replaced  in  their  present  condition  for  less 
than  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  town  does  not  contravene  the  educational  policy  of  the  State, 
in   availing:  itself  of  the  advantages   of   an  institution  which   was 
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founded  and  endowed  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  which,  at  a  low 
rate  of  tuition,  affords  far  better  facilities  for  higher  education  than 
the  law  requires  at  a  comparatively  dear  rate,  in  a  High  School  of 
the  second  grade. 

In  the  arrangements  made  by  the  town  for  High  School  education, 
free  to  all,  at  the  public  expense,  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  have 
taken  no  action,  and  interposed  no  objection.  They  have  deemed  no 
action  to  be  necessary,  as  the  students  under  the  patronage  of  the 
town  enter  the  Academy  just  as  others  do,  and  enjoy  all  its  privileges. 
The  Academy  was  chartered  to  give  instruction  to  just  that  class  of 
young  persons  whose  tuition  the  town  proposes  to  pay.  It  gives  in- 
struction for  the  same  length  of  time,  and  in  the  same  branches  for 
which  the  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  provide,  as  a  free  and  common 
benefit  to  all  persons  of  proper  qualifications. 

The  examination  of  candidates  for  the  High  School  will  be  held 
three  times  a  year,  each  preceding  the  beginning  of  each  academical 
term.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  town  school  committee  to  give  sea- 
sonable and  definite  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  these  examina- 
tions. "When  candidates  are  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  free  instruc- 
tion, it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  will  be  punctual  in  their  attend- 
ance at  school,  and  be  present  at  the  examination,  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  by  the  town  school  committee.  If  not  present  at  the  public 
examination,  or  if  school  duties  are  neglected  without  cause,  those 
thus  delinquent  will  be  liable  to  a  re-examination,  or  to  a  forfeiture 
of  free  tuition. 

I  venture  to  point  out  to  teachers  quite  a  general  defect  in  the 
schools  I  have  visited  the  past  winter,  in  the  lack  of  a  correct  method 
of  instruction.  There  is  too  much  mechanical  teaching.  The  teach- 
ers aid  their  pupils  in  doing  what  they  should  require  to  be  done  with- 
out assistance.  Pupils  are  too  often  relieved  from  effort  by  the  lead- 
ing or  guiding  questions  of  the  teacher. 

The  office  of  a  teacher  is  mainly  to  show  scholars  how  to  help  them- 
selves, by  leading  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  their  processes  of  school-work.  The  child  that  is  always 
earned,  never  learns  to  walk.  Put  him  on  his  own  legs,  then  give 
him  a  finger,  or  leading  string,  and  he  will  soon  walk.  So  in  intellec- 
tual development.  The  teacher  should  not  only  impart  truth,  but 
safely  and  surely  lead  the  child  into  a  knowledge  of  truth.  This 
is  the  true  office  of  a  teacher,  and  hence  he  is  rightly  called  a  peda- 
gogue, or  child-leader. 

To  make  the  child  think  for  himself,  is  the  teacher's  main  business. 
He  should  not  aim  to  cram  the  memory  of  children  with  the  results 
of  his  own  thinking,  but  stimulate  them  to  do  their  own  thinking. 
Scliool  Committee. — John  P.  Cady,  R.  II.  Howakd,  C.  Hammond. 
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MONTGOMERY. 

We  have  abolished  the  old  district  system,  and  the  town  has  built 
two  new  school-houses  in  the  former  districts,  numbers  two  and  four ; 
they  are  erecting  two  more  this  year  in.  the  former  districts  numbers 
one  and  three.  We  have  suffered,  as  a  town,  for  many  years,  for 
the  want  of  comfortable  school-houses  for  our  children.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  district  system  has  enabled  us  to  have  our  old  dilapidated 
ones  torn  down,  and  new  and  more  convenient  ones  erected  in  their 
places. 

The  school  system  which  looks  to  intellectual  culture  merely,  will 
not  only  fall  short  of  accomplishing  its  object,  as  it  is  not  the  head 
alone,  but  the  heart,  the  moral  feelings  that  should  also  be  cultivated. 
The  school-room  is  the  place  where  the  moral  faculties  should  be  de- 
veloped in  due  proportion.  Here  is  the  place  where  the  formation  of 
character,  upon  which  the  structure  of  a  complete  manhood  in  all  its 
graceful  proportions  may  develop  itself.  The  school-room  ought  to 
develop  good  manners. 

We  look  forward  to  the  time  when  our  schools  will  be  nearer  what 
they  should  be.  New  and  convenient  school-houses,  well  qualified 
teachers,  also  the  cooperation  of  parents  with  the  committee  will,  we 
hope,  usher  in  a  new  era  in  the  education  of  our  children. 

School  Committee. — Horatio  K.  Axtell,  Horace  Bartholomew,  Jarvis  A.  Heb- 


PALMER. 

In  some  districts  there  have  been  no  schools  during  the  summer 
months ;  and  the  scholars  of  such  districts  have  been  accommodated 
at  the  nearest  school  outside  of  their  district  limits,  which,  in  most 
cases,  has  been  as  convenient  for  them  as  it  would  have  been  had  these 
schools  been  maintained ;  and  in  all  cases  they  have  had  the  same  and 
more  school  advantages,  both  as  to  time  and  the  quantity  of  instruc- 
tion. In  the  fall  and  winter,  most  of  those  districts  just  referred  to 
have  been  provided  with  schools  for  the  usual  time  and  of  the  usual 
grade. 

We  trust  this  course  has  given  general  satisfaction.  It  certainly 
has  marked  advantages  over  a  former  practice  of  employing  teachers 
at  from  $16  to  $30  per  month,  to  teach  five  or  twelve  scholars,  when 
they  could  as  well  be  provided  for  at  another  school  and  without  great 
inconvenience. 

School  Committee. — Wk.  Holbrook,  E.  M.  Haynes,  Gamaliel  Collins. 
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RUSSELL. 

There  is  a  serious  difficulty  which  is  a  constant  source  of  interrup- 
tion and  annoyance,  and  that  is  the  removal  of  scholars  from  one  town 
to  another,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they  come  bringing  with  them 
a  different  set  of  text-books  from  those  used  in  the  town  to  which  they 
remove.  It  is  a  serious  matter,  and  ought  to  be  obviated  by  some 
means.  It  can  be  done  by  the  legislature  requiring  that  the  towns 
shall  furnish  the  books  to  the  schools,  and  when  a  scholar  or  family  is 
about  to  remove,  let  the  committee  take  the  books  and  appraise  them, 
and  pay  for  them,  and  then  they  would  be  ready  to  provide  themselves 
with  books  such  as  are  used  in  the  schools  to  which  they  come,  and 
thus  be  relieved  of  an  onerous  tax. 

School  Committee.— Wm.  Pomeroy,  N.  D.  Parks,  S.  Steele. 

SOUTHWICK. 

Relative  to  the  schools  in  our  own  town,  during  the  year  just  closed, 
the  committee  report  success  unprecedented  in  Southwick.  The 
teachers  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  earnest,  faithful  laborers.  The 
system  of  government  has  been  generally  good.  There  are  serious  im- 
pediments, in  some  of  our  districts,  to  progress  equal  with  that  made 
in  others. 

Some  parts  of  the  town  are  furnished  with  fair  buildings  for  school 
purposes,  while  in  other  portions  of  the  town  there  is  a  lamentable 
destitution.  Last  year  the  committee  called  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zens to  the  poverty  of  their  school-houses.  There  was  a  liberal  re- 
sponse in  relation  to  the  academy.  This  room  has  been  nicely  and 
economically  repaired,  and  the  town,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee, has  never  used  its  money  in  better  investment.  We  would  still 
recommend  appropriations  for  the  repair  and  improvement  of  the  dis- 
trict houses.  Some  of  them  are  wholly  unfit  for  the  assembling  of 
scholars.  The  building  in  district  No.  3  does  not  afford  even  a  com- 
fortable shelter  against  severe  and  inclement  weather.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  not  prudent  for  children  to  be  confined  within  such  a  wretch- 
ed covering.  This  house  is  perhaps  in  the  worst  condition.  But  those 
in  districts  Nos.  1,  5  and  8  are  much  inferior  to  what  they  ought  to  be. 
Will  the  town  act  in  this  matter  ? 

In  the  last  report  of  schools,  the  committee  were  provoked  to  speak 
unfavorably  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school  just 
previous  to  examination.  This  practice  has  become  grievous;  the 
academy  is  sadly  troubled  on  account  of  it.  Other  towns  have  op- 
posed this  grievance  in  their  High  Schools,  especially  by  a  provision 
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like  the  following : — Any  scholar  who  leaves  before  examination  must, 
before  entering  the  school  in  any  subsequent  term,  obtain  a  permission 
from  the  committee ;  such  permission  being  granted  only  from  a  proper 
excuse  for  such  absence.     Why  cannot  we  have  a  like  provision? 
School  Committee.— H.  R.  Webb,  Luther  Fowler,  G.  A.  Stiles. 

SPRINGFIELD. 

Another  important  feature  has  been  introduced  into  our  system  of 
instruction,  and  though  it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  results,  we  hope 
much  from  it.  It  is  the  Training  Schools,  or  the  schools  where  young 
and  unexperienced  teachers  are  themselves  trained  for  their  work. 
The  salaries  we  can  offer  for  teachers  in  our  Primary  and  Intermediate 
School,  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  compete  very  successfully 
with  higher  schools,  and  secure  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools 
for  such  service.  But  there  are  always  graduates  of  our  own  High 
School  who  wish  to  teach,  and  who  with  training  themselves,  and 
with  some  experience  under  the  care  of  our  accomplished  teachers, 
would  help  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Six  of  the  schools  in  the  State 
Street  building  have  been  devoted  to  this  purpose,  where  young 
teachers  are  put  in  charge  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils  each,  and  Miss  Ban- 
croft, an  experienced  and  accomplished  teacher,  superintends  the 
whole.  By  such  training  of  our  young  teachers  for  one,  two  or  three 
terms,  and  then  transferring  them  to  other  schools,  it  is  hoped  that 
our  wants  may  be  in  part  supplied,  and  that  some  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  may  be  gradually  introduced  into  all  our  schools.  It  will 
be  well  for  the  public  to  keep  watch  of  this  experiment. 

The  Half  Time  School  at  Indian  Orchard,  is  a  still  more  novel  and 
uncertain  experiment,  but  full  of  interest  if  it  is  found  to  succeed,  and 
likely  to  work  an  important  change  in  our  manufacturing  communi- 
ties. Our  laws  forbid  manufacturers  to  employ  children  between  cer- 
tain ages,  who  have  not  attended  school  one  term  at  least  during  the 
year.  By  the  present  arrangement,  such  children  attend  school  three 
hours  each  day  through  the  entire  year,  and  work  the  rest  of  the  time 
in  the  mills.  By  the  encouragement  and  cooperation  of  the  treasurer 
and  agent  of  the  mills  at  Indian  Orchard,  and  also  by  generously  pay- 
ing these  operatives  full  wages  for  about  three-quarters  time,  the 
arrangement  is  satisfactory,  and  doing  something  to  educate  a  class, 
who  by  removing  from  place  to  place,  and  under  one  pretense  and 
another,  and  in  spite  of  the  laws,  are  deriving  very  little  benefit  from 
our  Public  Schools.  The  fear  is,  that  our  manufacturers  may  not 
appreciate  such  an  influence  upon  their  operatives,  and  upon  the 
character  of  their  villagers,  and  so  not  feel  that  they  can  afford  to  pay 
15 
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such  wages  for  so  few  hours  of  work.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
results  will  justify  the  plan. 

A  well  arranged  plan  has  been  adopted  to  carry  into  effect  the  laws 
which  relate  to  truancy,  and  something  has  been  accomplished  in  this 
respect.     Our  laws  assume  that  no   one  is  qualified  for  citizenship 
without   a   common   education.     The   State   therefore   provides   the 
means  of  education,  and  makes  them  free  to  all,  and  then  deems  it  a 
crime,  to  deprive  another,  or  to  deprive  one's  self,  of  such  a  benefit. 
And  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  are   "  not 
attending  school,  or  without  any  regular  occupation,  or  growing  up  in 
ignorance  "  may  be  fined,  or  sent  to  some  Reform  School.     Each  city 
or  town  is  also  authorized  to  establish  a  Reform   School  of  its  own, 
for  this  class  of  persons,  and  they  may  be  sent  there,  if  it  is  thought 
best,  instead  of  being  fined.     Under  these  laws,  one  wing  of  the  alms- 
house has  been  set  apart  for  such  a  Reform  School,  and  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.     And  there  has  been  established  what 
is  called  an  Ungraded  School,  where  habitual  truants  who  ought  not 
to  be  sent  to  the  Reform  School,  may  be  kept  under  instruction  until 
they  can  return  to  the  Graded  Schools.     This  Ungraded  School  is  put 
in  charge  of  a  gentleman,  who  is  made  the  principal  truant  officer. 
And  it  is  made  his  duty  to   look  up  all  truants,  and  investigate  the 
cases  reported  to  him  from  all  the  Public  Schools.     And  having  a 
female  assistant  with  whom  he  can  leave  his  school,  when  required  to 
do  so,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  cases.     He  is  to  visit  the  homes  of 
such  children  and  ascertain  whether  their  parents  and  guardians  know 
of  their  absence  from  school,  and  whether  there  is  any  good  reason 
for  it.     He  is  expected  to  do  it  in  a  kind  and  sensible  way,  and  so  as 
to  make  parents  feel  that  he  is  aiding  them,  and  seeking  the  good  of 
their  children.     When  satisfied  that  they  are  real  truants  and  that 
there   is   no   other   mode   of  preventing   it,  they   are   taken   to   the 
Ungraded  School,  which  they  are  required  to  attend  regularly,  until 
their  attainments  and  habits   admit   them   to   some  of  the   Graded 
Schools.    But  if  they  are  irregular  there,  they  are  given  to  understand 
that  they  will  be  taken  before  the  police  court,  and  committed  to  the 
Reform  School.     This  is  sufficient  with  most  children  to  secure  their 
regular  attendance,  so  that  there  are  only  twenty-two  in  the  Reform 
School  and  these  are  the  worst  class  in  the  city,  some  of  whom  would 
be  in  jail,  if  they  were  not  there.     The   result  has  been,  that  the 
attendance  upon  all  our  schools  has  been  increased,  and  made  more 
regular.     Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  the  city,  wrho  are 
deemed  by  our  laws  of  suitable  age  to  attend  the  Public  Schools,  are 
in  them.     And  of  the  class  of  vagrant  children,  which  is  so  large  in 
every  large  town,  and  who  would  be  quite  likely  to  graduate  in  the 
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street  school  as  roughs  and  villains,  thieves  and  prostitutes,  a  large 
portion  are  in  school,  and  receiving  an  education  and  training  which 
will  be  likely  to  make  good  citizens  of  them.  This  department  how- 
ever requires  constant  care,  and  the  results  will  always  depend  upon 
the  attention  that  is  given  to  it.  The  worst  cases  are  not  all  reached 
yet,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be,  without  a  more  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  law,  so  long  as  there  are  parents  who  encourage 
their  children  in  truancy,  and  for  the  slightest  compensation  deprive 
them  all  their  lives  long  of  a  decent  education.  The  law  makes  this 
a  crime,  and  punishes  manufacturers  for  doing  it,  and  should  not 
parents  be  held  amenable  to  the  law,  even  though  they  are  parents, 
when  they  attempt  such  a  wrong  upon  their  families  and  upon 
society  ? 

The  course  of  study  in  the  High  School  is  also  being  enlarged  and 
improved.  A  Preparatory  Department  was  established  two  years  and 
a  half  ago,  where  the  more  advanced  pupils  from  the  Grammar 
Schools  could  be  instructed  in  higher  branches,  and  those  who  were 
to  pursue  the  classical  course,  should  begin  to  make  some  progress  in 
Latin,  before  they  were  transferred  to  the  upper  room.  This  depart- 
ment contains  twenty-five  pupils.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  a 
four  years'  course  of  study  in  the  High  School,  instead  of  three,  the 
former  limit,  and  the  present  senior  class,  instead  of  graduating,  will 
enter  upon  a  fourth  year  of  study,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
autumn  term.  Such  an  arrangement  will  increase  very  considerably 
the  number  in  the  High  School ;  an  increase  which  has  already  been 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  three  years  ago,  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five,  at  present,  and  which  will  bring  the  number  up  to  at  least 
three  hundred  under  the  new  system.  But  it  is  a  desirable  improve- 
ment, and  absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  a  more  complete  and 
thorough  business  education,  the  need  of  which  is  now  so  much  felt. 
More  distinct  reference  must  be  had,  to  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
to  engage  in  mechanical,  manufacturing  Or  mercantile  pursuits,  just  as 
we  now  have  to  a  preparation  for  college  and  the  professions.  The 
High  School  will  always  be  the  People's  College,  where  the  greatest 
number  will  receive  an  education  in  the  higher  branches,  and  their 
necessities  must  be  regarded.  And  it  is  expected,  that  this  new 
arrangement  will  provide  for  such  necessities. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  express  their  high  appreciation; 
of  the  services  of  our  superintendent  of  schools.  His  abilities  and 
fidelity,  the  good  understanding  maintained  between  him  and  his 
teach#s,  his  readiness  to  listen  to  any  suggestions,  and  the  care  and 
wisdom  with  which  his  experiments  are  made,  afford  the  committee 
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much  satisfaction  and   are  constantly  adding  to  the  efficiency  and 
worth  of  our  whole  school  system. 
For  the  Committee. — S.  G.  Buckingham. 

In  the  long  vacation  the  three  large  rooms  in  the  old  State  Street 
building  were  made  into  six,  each  capable  of  seating  from  forty-fire  to 
fifty  children,  and  thus  the  opportunity  was  afforded  of  establishing  in 
a  quiet  way,  and  without  extra  expense  a  Training  School.  Such  a 
school  was  deemed  desirable,  that  graduates  from  the  High  School 
and  others  of  proper  literary  qualifications,  but  without  experience  as 
teachers,  might  have  a  place  in  our  schools.  Such  persons  were  form- 
erly employed  as  assistants  in  the  double  schools,  and  after  serving  an 
apprenticeship  with  an  experienced  teacher,  were  put  in  more  respon- 
sible positions.  But  the  policy  of  late  has  been  to  abolish  those 
double  schools.  The  better  salaries  paid  the  last  two  years,  have 
enabled  us  to  secure  teachers  of  experience  and  by  the  operation  of 
these  two  causes  our  school-room  doors  were  practically  closed  against 
those  who  had  never  taught.  It' was  not  their  fault,  but  their  mis- 
fortune. It  was  not  from  any  wish  to  keep  such  out  of  school,  but 
from  a  desire  to  secure  the  best  teachers  possible.  To  give  such  per- 
sons the  benefit  of  another's  training  and  experience,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  our  schools,  this  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school-year.  It  was  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  Susan  C.  Bancroft,  a 
lady  who  had  received  a  thorough  training  and  had  had  several  years' 
experience.  Six  young  ladies,  only  one  of  whom  had  taught  at  all, 
were  placed'  in  charge  of  the  six  rooms,  and  for  four  months  the 
school  has  been  in  operation  with  profit  to  those  teachers  and  their 
pupils.  I  think  it  very  fortunate  that  in  the  experiment  the  services 
of  a  teacher  so  faithful,  so  capable,  so  earnest  as  Miss  Bancroft  could 
be  secured.  It  is  too  early  to  speak  of  what  it  has  accomplished,  but 
I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  not  meet  all  reasonable  expectations. 

One  of  the  rooms  is  occupied  the  present  term  by  a  "  Half  Time 
School,"  that  is,  by  children  who  work  in  the  mills  in  the  morning,  but 
attend  school  in  the  afternoon.  Many  of  the  parents  are  so  poor,  or 
claim  to  be,  that  they  must  have  the  wages  of  their  older  children  to 
help  support  the  younger,  and  if  those  are  shut  out  from  the  mills  the 
time  the  law  requires  them  to  attend  school,  the  parents  seek  other 
places  where  for  a  time  at  least  the  law  can  be  evaded.  To  meet  the 
necessities  of  these  parents  and  the  demands  of  the  State  for  an 
educated  citizen  this  school  has  been  opened.  The  Indian  Orchard 
Mills  Company,  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  submit  to  the  annoy arfce  and 
inconvenience  of  having  about  thirty  of  the  operatives  out  of  the 
mills  three  and  a  half  hours  daily,  and  still  pay  them  for  full  time, 
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that  there  may  be  no  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
Thus  the  opportunity  is  afforded  of  helping  to  settle  the  question 
whether  our  school  sessions  are  too  long  for  the  most  rapid  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils. 

High  School. — More  than  three  years  ago  the  effort  was  made  to 
afford  the  means  of  a  better  classical  education  at  the  High  School. 
A  teacher  was  employed,  Mr.  Fernald,  who  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
instruction  in  the  languages;  and  the  principal,  Mr.  Stebbins,  also 
hears  two  or  more  recitations  in  the  classics.  Besides,  a  Latin  pre- 
paratory class  was  formed,  that  boys  who  purposed  to  enter  college 
might  begin  the  study  of  Latin  two  years  earlier,  and  so  have  five 
years  in  their  course  of  preparation.  It  was  not  thought  that  our 
teachers  could  in  three  years,  under  their  circumstances,  give  boys  as 
good  a  preparation  for  college  as  they  could  under  some  other  possible 
circumstances,  or  as  those  boys  could  obtain  in  a  classical  school, 
where  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  a  teacher  are  given  to  a  single, 
class,  and  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  are  given  to  a  recitation- 
But  it  was  thought  that  in  the  five  years  allowed  here,  and  with  the 
thorough  instruction  provided,  an  excellent  preparation  for  college 
could  be  obtained,  and  the  result  has  proved  the  correctness  of  that 
opinion.  From  this  it  appears  that  no  father  need  send  his  boy  from 
home  that  he  may  be  fitted  for  college.  He  may  prefer  to  do  it,  that 
his  boy  may  the  sooner  learn  the  "  ways  of  the  world,"  while  others 
prefer  to  keep  their  boys  as  long  as  possible  under  home  influences, 
sending  them  from  home  with  no  little  fear  even  when  old  enough  to 
enter  college. 

The  Ungraded  School  upon  State  Street,  and  the  Truant  School  at 
the  almshouse,  established  to  check  truancy  and  as  far  as  possible 
secure  constant  attendance  have  been  in  operation  more  than  two 
years.  In  the  former  there  hjis  been  no  change  of  teachers,  but  Miss 
Bascom,  who  identified  herself  with  the  Truant  School  in  its  small 
beginnings,  left  the  city  in  April,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  who  under- 
stood the  work  she  was  doing.  Miss  Susan  M.  Cook  of  Hadley,  took 
her  place  and  entered  into  her  labors.  These  two  ladies,  the  former 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  latter  for  nine  months,  have  given  head  and 
heart  and  hands  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  boys,  and  none  can 
tell  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  their  efforts  for  the  successful  issue 
of  the  experiment,  or  for  the  hold  the  school  has  upon  the  regards  of 
the  people.  They  have  taken  great  pains  to  improve  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  boys,  to  teach  them  "  good  behavior,"  and  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  no  company  of  twenty  boys,  more  gentlemanly, 
more  manly  than  these,  is  seen  in  our  churches,  in  our  Sabbath  schools 
or  in  our  streets.     I  wish  to  renew  the  recommendation  of  last  year, 
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that  if  possible  regular  work  be  provided  for  them,  not  merely  or 
principally  that  they  may  defray  a  part  of  their  expenses,  or  learn 
how  to  work,  but  that  they  may  understand  that  work  is  a  part  of 
life.  I  wish  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  benevolently  disposed  to 
some  systematic  effort  to  secure  places  for  them — good  homes — 
when"  they  are  discharged.  They  are  too  young  and  the  time  of  their 
sentence  is  too  short  to  have  correct  principles  so  instilled  and  good 
habits  so  formed  that  it  will  not  be  fearfully  certain  that  under  the 
influence  of  their  homes  and  of  the  street  they  will  be  again  dragged 
down.  Cannot  something  more  be  done  to  save  such  to  society  and 
to  themselves  ? 

Evening  Schools. — There  are,  now,  as  there  were  last  winter,  two 
of  these  schools,  one  upon  State  Street,  one  upon  Bridge  Street. 
They  are  taught,  one  by  Mr.  Barrett,  the  other  by  Mr.  Clark.  The 
number  attending  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty.  These  are 
mostly  young  men  and  young  women,  seeking  now  under  many  dis- 
advantages and  discouragements  to  acquire  at  least  a  part  of  the  edu- 
cation which  the  State  designs  all  her  children  to  have,  that  they  may 
be  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life.  Their  attention  is  given  to  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  their  progress  is  as  great  a  could 
be  expected  under  such  circumstances. 

There  came  a  request  this  winter,  for  the  first  time,  for  an  Evening 
School  at  Indian  Orchard,  and  one  was  accordingly  opened  in  the  old 
school-house.  But  the  very  first  week  more  attended  than  could 
stand  in  the  room,  and  the  next  week  another  was  opened  in  a  vacant 
store,  and  now  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  are  found  in  those  schools  five  evenings  of  the  week.  They  are 
taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  day  schools,  Charles  J.  Goodwin,  Esq., 
agent  of  the  Manufacturing  Company,  rendering  valuable  assistance, 
both  by  his  efforts  to  provide  suitable  .accommodations,  and  by  his 
presence  often  at  the  schools.  Attention  is  turned  to  the  subject  of 
education  which  will  result  in  great  good  to  the  village. 
Superintendent. — E.  A   Hubbard. 

TOLLAND. 

Let  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young,  remember  that  the  proc- 
ess of  education  commences  and  is  continued  for  years  in  the  family. 
The  knowledge  gained  in.  schools  is  important,  but  of  more  value  is 
correct  nurture  at  home.  The  periodicals  of  the  day  are  as  efficient 
as  any  text-books  to  educate  youthful  minds.  Let  no  father  suffer  his 
house  to  be  destitute  of  a  good  supply  of  newspapers  and  other  peri- 
odicals.    Hesitate  not  to  buy  instructive  books.      Many  of  the  books 
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sold  by  travelling  agents  are  of  little  worth.  But  among  the  number- 
less works  now  published,  choose  those  that  will  enlarge  the  intellect 
and  elevate  the  soul,  as  well  as  yield  rational  pleasure.  Do  not  pur- 
chase any  trashy  literature,  but  buy  good  books.  The  money  thus 
expended  will  yield  a  large  return  of  blessings  to  your  families.  It  is 
a  hurtful  custom  to  bring  up  children  in  a  house  where  there  are  no 
interesting  books.  Better  deprive  yourselves  of  some  luxuries,  or  even 
conveniences,  than  to  deprive  your  families  the  means  of  mental  prog- 
ress. Better  be  more  economical  in  your  food  than  to  be  stingy  in 
supplying  your  houses  with  reading  matter.  If  some  new  works  are 
purchased  every  year,  you  will  in  the  course  of  years  accumulate  a 
valuable  library.  Allow  us  to  urge  you  to  devise  and  use  means  to 
promote  the  best  interests  of  your  children. 

School  Committee.— G.  Ford,  W.  W.  Harrison,  S.  C.  Marshall. 

WALES. 

In  some  of  our  schools,  not  a  single  parent  has  visited  during  the 
term.  This  is  not  right.  Let  your  children  know  occasionally  by 
your  visits  that  you  are  interested  in  their  welfare  as  scholars,  and 
they  will  make  greater  proficiency  in  their  books  and  character  than 
otherwise.  Do  not  think  your  duty  done  when  you  have  voted  your 
money  and  elected  your  committee.  Parents  owe  a  duty  to  scholar 
and  teacher  that  the  committee  are  unable  to  perform. 

Again  we  say  to  teachers,  that  we  need  more  oral  instruction  and 
explanation.  "We  need  to  arouse  a  cultivated  thought  and  quickness 
of  perception.  Your  committee  realize  that  memory  alone  is  often 
cultivated,  and  that  many  a  recitation  might  as  well  be  in  an  unknown 
language,  as  far  as  any  thought  or  idea  is  brought  out,  or  any  princi- 
ple made  clear.  Teachers  should  not  be  confined  entirely  to  text- 
books, but  should  explain  and  illustrate  orally  what  may  be  needed 
for  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject  taught.  We  also  would 
recommend  that  some  attention  be  paid  to  music,  particularly  among 
the  smaller  scholars.  It  creates  an  interest,  and  relieves  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  school-room. 

We  hope,  under  the  new  school  system,  to  make  our  schools  still 
better,  and  feel  confident  we  can  if  the  town  give  us  their  support.  It 
will  be  our  aim  to  secure  the  services  of  such  teachers  as  are  best 
adapted  and  qualified  for  each  respective  school,  and  which  shall 
tend  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

School  Committee. — L.'  E.  Marsh,  H.  A.  McFarland,  D.  F.  Parker. 
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WESTFIELD. 

Condition  of  Schools. — During  the  past  year,  the  schools  have 
done  as  well  as  we  had  any  reason  to  hope  ;  most  of  them  have  done 
exceedingly  well.  There  has  not  been  that  efficiency  and  progress  in 
some  two  or  three,  that  we  should  have  desired,  chiefly  traceable  to 
the  interference  of  some  of  the  parents  with  the  discipline  of  the 
school.  The  discipline  of  the  school-room  is  composed  of  very 
delicate  machinery,  and  each  part  must  be  in  harmony  with  every 
other  part,  in  order  to  secure  excellence  and  success.  Any  jostling 
by  a  rude  hand,  especially  if  that  hand  be  a  parent's,  wilt  mar  its 
beauty  and  impair  its  power,  and  when  once  the  power  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  school  is  broken,  all  else  that  a  teacher  may  do,  is  of  little 
avail.  Destroy  her  power  to  govern  and  you  destroy  her  power  to 
teach.  Create  a  disrespect  in  the  mind  of  a  child  towards  his  teacher 
and  he  will  be  restive  under  that  teacher's  control.  Speak  lightly  of, 
or  sneer  at,  or  ridicule  any  one  rule  that  the  teacher  is  endeavoring  to 
enforce,  or  say  to  the  child  that  you  would  not  obey  it,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  to  treat  with  levity,  and  disregard  every  rule  of  the  school- 
room and  lead  others  to  do  the  same.  To  him  they  are  all  alike. 
The  operations  of  the  school-room  will  become  like  the  working  of 
broken  machinery,  like  undertaking  to  make  a  watch  keep  correct 
time  without  a  regulator.  Good  discipline  in  a  school  then  is  essen- 
tial.- Every  rule  should  be  obeyed,  however  trivial  we  may  deem  it. 
A  poor  teacher  with  good  discipline,  will  be  more  successful  than  a 
good  teacher  with  poor  discipline.  Parents  should  learn  this  as  well 
as  the  teacher,  and  should  cooperate  with  the  teacher  in  maintaining 
it.  If  any  rule  or  regulation  of  either  the  committee  or  teacher 
appears  to  them  as  unnecessary  or  obnoxious,  it  would  be  better  to 
see  the  committee  in  regard  to  it,  than  to  join  their  children  in  resist- 
ing it,  or  in  any  way  disparaging  it,  when  the  teacher  is  enforcing  it. 
The  course  we  suggest  would  be  proper  and  right,  the  authority  of 
the  teacher  would  be  maintained  and  the  school  not  be  injured.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  keep  and  enforce  all  rules  of  the  committee, 
and  any  act  or  word  of  parents  that  will  encourage  opposition  or  in- 
sistence thereto,  on  the  part  of  their  children,  may  not  only  be  an 
injury  to  their  own  children,  which  might  be  lasting  in  its  effects,  but 
result  in  destroying  all  the  good  accomplished  by  the  school,  and  thus 
inflict  an  injury  on  the  children  of  others  that  would  be  irreparable, 
as  in  almost  every  school  there  are  children  whose  time  to  secure  an 
education  is  extremely  limited.  We  therefore  urge  upon  parents  to 
carry  their  grievances,  if  they  have  any  arising  from  our  rules,  to  the 
committee,  and  not  resist  nor  encourage  their  children  to  resist  the 
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teacher,  when  she  is  simply  discharging  her  duty,  and  can  no  more 
shange  or  suspend  a  rule,  than  can  they  themselves. 

The  rule  relating  to  "  attendance  "  should  receive  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  all  concerned.  Promptness  in  meeting  an  engagement  we 
consider  an  excellent  virtue  in  any  person,  and  if  we  train  our  children 
in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  its  practice  will  he  comparatively  easy 
with  them  in  maturer  life,  and  the  ohject  of  this  rule  is  to  aid  in  such 
training,  and  to  keep  the  child  continually  within  the  purview  and 
control  of  either  parent  or  teachei*.  If  a  child  attends  school,  he 
should  be  there  at  the  hour  when  the  school  commences,  and  should 
be  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  misdemeanor  not  to  be  there.  If  he  is 
thus  trained  during  his  school  days,  a  habit  of  promptness  will  be 
formed  that  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  when  he  becomes  a 
man.  If  he  is  so  taught  in  regard  to  school  matters,  he  will  be  likely 
to  extend  it,  and  parents  should  insist  that  it  be  extended,  to  all  other 
duties  of  childhood,  and  thus  he  would  grow  in  this  virtue,  at  least, 
"  in  the  way  he  should  go."  The  object  of  the  rule  in  regard  to  their 
tardiness  and  absence  is  most  important,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be- 
come a  "  dead  letter,"  with  any  family,  or  in  any  school  in  town. 

Progress  already  made. — A  comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
past  will  afford  us  ground  for  encouragement  in  our  efforts  to  advance, 
and  though  we  have  fallen  short  of  the  attendance  of  the  year  before, 
the  largest  on  record  in  our  school  history,  it  is  only  a  fraction  of  one 
per  cent.  In  1867,  the  attendance  was  83.48;  in  1866,  63.53;  in  1865? 
it  was  78.48 ;  in  1864,  70.64,  and  in  1863,  when  the  district  system 
was  abolished,  77.36 ;  so  that  the  last  two  years  are  the  best  in  this 
respect,  since  we  entered  upon  the  town  system,  so  called.  We  have 
also  improved  in  other  matters.  In  1867,  the  town  raised  for  school 
purposes,  by  taxation,  only  $4.66.7  for  each  child  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  grade  with  other  cities  and  towns,  she 
stood  as  low  as  127,  and  in  the  county,  15.  In  1867,  she  raised 
$9.64.3  for  each  child,  and  rose  to  49  in  the  State  grade,  and  three  (3) 
in  the  county.  She  appropriated  in  1863-4,  only  one  mill  sixty-eight 
one-hundreths  of  her  taxable  property,  in  the  State  valuation,  for  the 
support  of  schools ;  in  1867-8,  she  appropriated  three  mills  thirty- 
three  one-hundreths,  and  last  year,  three  mills  fifty-one  one-hundreths. 
In  1867,  we  ranked  as  the  thirty-thii'd  town  in  the  State  in  attendance. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  town  has  raised  by  taxation  and  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  new  school-houses,  in  grading  lands  and  the 
improvement  of  grounds,  in  six  years,  $86,632.16,  besides  large  expen- 
ditures in  making  repairs,  and  for  all  this,  the  inhabitants  have  cheer- 
fully taxed  themselves,  as  the  expenditures  have  been  made,  not 
16 
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adding  therefor  a  single  dollar  to  the  town's  debt,  except  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Academy  property  for  the  use  of  her  High  School.  * 

Her  new  school-houses  are  objects  of  attraction  and  admiration  to 
all,  and  for  commodiousness,  convenience,  and  adaptation  to  the  pur- 
poses designed,  we  deem-  them  unsurpassed  by  any,  in  towns  of  equal 
wealth  and  population.  The  efficiency  and  capability  of  our  teachers 
have  increased  at  least  in  the  same  ratio.  The  school  policy  of  the 
town  has  assumed  a  definite  form.  Rules  have  been  established  and 
published  for  the  guidance  of  all  interested.  Courses  of  study  and 
grades  have  also  been  arranged  and  established.  When  in  the  district 
system,  every  teacher  made  her  own  rules,  established  her  own  course 
of  study,  and  did  generally  what  seemed  right  in  her  own  eyes,  there 
was  no  proper  relation  of  one  school  to  another.  Now,  our  schools 
act  as  one  school  but  with  different  grades  of  study.  Then  our  High 
School  occupied  the  humble  limits  of  the  rooms  under  the  town 
hall,  and  its  course  of  study  hardly  reached  the  standard  now  re- 
quired of  our  Grammar  Schools.  It  is  now  established  upon  a  course 
of  four  years  study  in  the  English  branches,  and  furnishes,  in  addition, 
an  elementary  course  in  the  classics,  and  vocal  music ;  is  thoroughly 
supplied  with  a  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  unsurpassed 
probably  by  any  school  of  its  grade,  and  -occupying  the  spacious 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  Academy. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  these  last  six  years,  by  dint  of 
effort,  and  the  generous  appropriations  of  money  made  by  the 
town.  We  affirm  not  these  things  boastingly,  but  as  incentives  to 
further  efforts  to  advance.  Our  resources  are  but  in  the  beginning  of 
their  development.  Already  we  are  receiving  ample  compensation 
for  what  we  have  done.  We  should  search  diligently  after  any  de- 
fects in  our  system,  and  apply  the  remedy.  Let  liberal  appropriations 
continue  to  be  made ;  see  that  our  schools  are  "  thoroughly  furnished 
to  every  good  "  they  need ;  only  see  that  nothing  be  wasted. 

/School  of  Observation. — This  school  has  been  more  than  usually 
prosperous  during  the  year.  The  rush  of  children  to  the  school,  and 
the  precarious  health  of  one  of  the  teachers,  obliged  the  employment 
of  an  additional  teacher  during  the  winter  term.  We  have  alluded  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  this'  school  elsewhere,  to  which  we  invite 
your  earnest  attention.  It  will  soon  be  imperative,  if  not  already, 
that  relief  be  afforded  the  school,  as  it  has  suffered  for  the  want  of 
suitable  accommodations  the  past  year.  After  another  year's  experi- 
ence we  can  repeat  with  increased  emphasis  what  we  have  said  here- 
tofore concerning  the  beneficial  relation  which  this  school  holds  to  the 
State  Normal  School. 

School  Committee.— Thos.    Kneil,    Jere.   Horton,    H.  Hopkins,   M.  M.  Lloyd, 
J.  Jennings,  M.  L.  Robinson. 
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WEST  SPRINGFIELD. 

In  some  of  our  districts  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
in  preventing  truancy ;  but  as  the  town  has  now  taken  the  necessary 
legal  action,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  efficient  measures  will  be  taken  to 
cure  this  evil. 

In  conclusion  we  congratulate  our  fellow-citizens  on  the  very  im- 
portant steps  in  advance  which  the  town  has  taken  in  voting  so 
harmoniously  to  establish  a  High  School.  With  such  a  school  in 
successful  operation  not  only  will  many  of  our  youth  enjoy  advantages 
for  higher  culture  which  would  otherwise  be  beyond  their  reach,  butf 
an  influence  will  grow  from  it  that  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  in 
all  our  schools. 

School  Committee.—?.  K.  Clark,  N.  T.  Smith. 

WILBRAHAM. 

During  the  past  year  no  trouble  between  parents  and  teacher  has 
come  to  our  knowledge.  Yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  they  have 
shown  that  interest  in  the  schools  which  they  might  or  should  have 
done.  Were  the  children  employed  in  a  manufactory  instead  of 
attending  school,  we  believe  the  j)arents  would  show  more  interest 
in  insuring  a  punctual  attendance.  In  our  business  relations  we  look 
well  to  see  if  we  get  an  equivalent  for  our  money ;  why  not  show 
an  equal  interest  in  the  hundreds  raised  for  the  education  of  our 
children  ? 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  citizens  to  the  condition  of  our 
school-houses.  Some  of  them  need  repair,  on  either  the  roof,  win- 
dows, doors,  seats,  or  on  all  of  them.  Others  are  not  worth  repairing. 
They  should  be  removed  and  others  erected — we  do  not  say  in  their 
places,  for  most  of  them  are  entirely  out  of  place,  being  close  upon 
the  highway  without  a  rod  of  land  for  a  play-gTound,  or  a  single 
object  to  make  the  place  attractive.  In  the  first  place,  a  site  of  not 
less  than  half  an  acre  in  a  pleasant  location  should  be  procured.  A 
certain  portion  of  this  should  be  assigned  to  the  scholars  for  a  play- 
ground. The  remainder,  not  occupied  by  the  building,  should  be 
made  more  attractive  than  about  our  private  dwellings.  The  build- 
ing should  be  erected  with  especial  reference  to  the  arrangement  of 
seats,  ventilation,  heating,  light,  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
pupils.  We  know  that  this  will  be  very  different  from  the  present 
plans,  but  believing  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  guard  the 
health  and  promote  the  physical  as  well  as  the  intellectual  and  moral 
well-being  of  their  children,  we  urge  it. 

School  Committee.— J .  M.  Foster,  J.  N.  Isham,  Walter  Hitchcock. 
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HAMPSHIRE      COUNTY. 


AMHERST. 


No  one  pretends,  at  this  late  day,  to  deny  the  great  advantages 
"which  the  graded  system  of  schools  possesses  over  all  others.  Theo- 
retically correct  as  it  is,  yet  sometimes  it  practically  fails  to  accom- 
plish its  legitimate  end.  "Whenever  the  graded  system  does  thus 
fail,  we  shall  always  find,  if  we  trace  back,  that  its  decline  began  in 
the  want  of  one  directing  mind  to  carefully  superintend  all  of  its 
affairs.  We  say  one  directing  mind  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that 
"where  "we  have  more  than  one,  as  for  instance,  where  the  general 
school  committee  divide  up  the  superintendence  of  the  schools  into 
as  many  districts  as  there  are  members  of  the  board,  there  will  be 
as  many  different  methods  of  carrying  out  the  system  as  there  are 
different  minds.  The  effect  of  this  would  virtually  be  to  revive  the 
old  district  system,  from  the  fact  that  each  one  would  look  after  the 
interests  of  his  own  schools,  caring  little  for  those  of  his  colleagues. 

We  also  feel  that  it  is  very  necessary  that  the  superintendent 
should  not  be  one  of  the  general  school  committee  chosen  by  the 
town  at  its  annual  meeting.  This  is  of  course  an  open  question, 
and  one  to  be  decided  by  each  succeeding  committee  for  itself.  But 
we  certainly  feel  that  when  one  of  the  committee  acts  as  superin- 
tendent, there  will  necessarily  be  wanting  that  freedom  of  criticism 
on  the  part  of  the  others  which  is  always  productive  of  good  when 
rightly  used. 

School  Committee. — M.  B.  Cushmax,  R.  B.  Bkidgman. 

Cause  of  Inequality  and  its  Remedy. — The  prime  source  of  the 
diversity  in  condition  noticed  above,  has  been  indicated  in  what  was 
said  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  graded  and  partially  graded 
schools.  Classification  alone,  in  its  direct  and  indirect  influences, 
will  account  for  it  in  full,  and.  were  it  possible  and  practicable  to 
enforce  it  in  all  the  schools,  its  great  efficiency  for  good  would  be 
seen  and  admitted  by  all.  A  school  well-  graded  is  a  vastly  more 
inviting  field  of  labor  than  its  opposite,  and  therefore  is  much  more 
readily  furnished  with  one  trained  and  qualified  to  till  it.  Fe'w 
truly  efficient  teachers,  in  these  times  of  large  demand  and  small 
supply,  can  be  induced  to  enter,  much  less  be  long  retained,  at  any 
price,  in  the  latter.     Its  duties  are   too  tasking,  results  too  unsat- 
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isfying,  and  the  relation  too  much  of  a  compromise  of  one's  self- 
respect  to  be  permanent.  The  graded  schools,  aside  from  pecuniary 
considerations,  presenting  stronger  attractions  than  the  ungraded, 
can  and  in  general  do  secure  better  instruction,  and  retain  it  longer 
without  change.  In  a  large  sense,  "As  is  the  teacher  bo  is  the 
school."  "Would  we  then  secure  the  best  results,  the  best  and  only 
the  best  must  be  employed, — teachers  thoroughly  furnished  by  special 
training  and  experience  for  their  calling,  and  devoted  to  it,  if  need 
be,  for  life. 

But  this  desired  permanency  and  capacity  can  be  had  only  by 
paying  so  liberally  for  instruction  of  a  high  order,  as  to  make  it  an 
object  for  those  who-  would  teach  to  train  themselves  specially  for 
it,  and  to  remain  contentedly  for  several  terms,  even  in  schools  of 
the  lowest  or  mixed  grade.  Justice  and  economy,  I  can  but  think, 
call  for  a  change  in  this  direction.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  claimed 
that  a  lower  order  of  talent  is  required  to  instruct  the  very  young 
or  untrained  mind,  to  bring  out  its  latent  power,  to  give  it  strength 
and  beauty,  and  to  direct  in  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  great  and  good, 
than  to  train  those  of  maturer  years  and  faculties.  Nor  is  the  labor, 
the  wear  of  body  and  mind  and  the  responsibility  less.  "If  the 
laborer  is  indeed  worthy  of  his  hire,"  the  faithful  and  efficient  toilers 
in  the  schools,  falsely  deemed  less  important,  should  be  better  paid, 
and  by  every  consistent  means  encouraged  to  remain  permanently 
in  them. 

Efforts  to  Remedy  Defects. — So  far  as  these  arise  froni  imperfect 
classification  or  the  inexperience  and  change  of  teachers,  the  remedy 
has  but  in  part  been  within  my  hands.  The  want  of  suitable  school 
accommodations  at  the  Centre,  now  nearly  supplied,  and  the  dis- 
advantages incident  to  all  communities  in  which  the  population  is 
scattered,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  have  necessarily  prevented 
any  material  improvement  in  those  localities.  In  most  of  the  re- 
maining schools  an  advance  in  this  respect  has  been  made. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers,  if  I  have  not  always  done  what  I 
deemed  the  best  economy,  I  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to- it 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  had  been  directed  by  the  board 
that  "  The  schools  should  be  kept  for  as  many  weeks,"  and  the 
teachers  receive  "the  same  compensation  as  on  previous  years." 
Hence  it  only  remained  for  me  to  accept  the  situation  as  I  found  it, 
and  do  my  best  with  the  means  afforded  me.  Neither  teachers  of 
Normal  training,  nor  those  of  successful  experience  without  it,  could 
for  the  salaries  paid,  be  secured  for  more  than  a  part  of  the  schools. 
Of  course  the  others  must  be  intrusted  to  the  inexperienced  or  to 
those  whose  experience  had  been  limited.     Impressed  with  the  con- 
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viction  that  most  of  the  teachers  were  trying  to  do  their  best,  that 
they  were  interested  in  and  faithful  to  their  duties,  and  anxious  to 
improve,  I  have  felt  that  they  should  be  retained,  and  aid  and  en- 
couragement extended  to  them  in  their  efforts  to  qualify  themselves 
more  fully  for  their  work.  Accordingly  I  have,  on  my  visits  to  the 
schools,  and  at  other  times,  availed  myself  of  the  many  facilities 
afforded  me  to  assist  and  benefit  them.  I  have  aimed  to  win  their 
confidence  as  a  friend  and  advisor  to  whom  they  might  frankly  state 
their  trials  and  vexations,  their  points  of  conscious  frailty  and  strength, 
and  from  whom  they  might  freely  seek  needed  counsel  or  sympa- 
thy. According  to  them  the  largest  liberty  in  chosen  methods  of 
instruction  or  discipline,,  when  not  thought  radically  faulty,  I  have, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  the  responsibilities  of  my  position,  as 
well  as  their  own  good,  sanctioned  a  close  scrutiny  and  even  criticism 
of  the  errors  or  defects  observable  in  them  or  their  work,  if  offered 
in  a  truly  kind  and  friendly  spirit.  Also  by  propounding  suggestive 
questions  to  test  the  thoroughness  of  their  pupils,  personally  con- 
ducting an  exercise  wholly  or  in  part,  the  vocal  drill  of  a  class  in 
reading,  illustrating  some  principle  or  process  upon  the  blackboard, 
and  in  other  ways,  many  and  various,  have  I  sought  to  suggest  and 
to  remedy  their  defects,  and  thereby  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
schools. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  made  during  the  year  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  visits  to  the  schools  and  ninety-one  calls. 
Scattered  and  remote  as  many  of  them  are,  this  has  required  much 
time  and  travel.  With  the  frequent  examinations "  of  pupils,  by 
classes  or  singly,  examinations  of  teachers,  procuring  supplies,  over- 
looking repairs  and  countless  other  matters  requiring  time  and 
thought,  I  have  always  found  enough  and  more  than  "enough  to 
do."  Some  of  these  visits  have  been  extended  through  an  entire 
session,  others  were  an  hour  in  length  or  less,  according  to  seeming 
necessity  or  engagements  elsewhere.  All,  however,  were  long 
enough  to  mark  the  spirit  of  the  school-room,  and  the  character  of 
one  or  more  of  its  exercises.  They  have  been  made  under  all  the 
different  conditions  of  day,  hour  and  climate,  and  have  often  been 
purposely  timed  to  take  the  'teachers  most  by  surprise,  and  thus  to 
reveal  in  distinct  outline  all  the  varying  phases  of  their  personal 
bearing  and  school  management. 

Results. — In  pursuing  the  course  indicated,  I  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  ever-growing  conviction  that  my  efforts  were  not  in  vain. 
These  visits  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure ;  they  have  seemed 
also  to  be  anticipated  with  interest  by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  have  I  had  the  least  occasion  to  suspect  my  presence 
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was  viewed  as  an  intrusion,  or  that  my  questionings,  hints  or  counsel 
were  not  cordially  welcomed.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  all  the  details 
of  school  management  have  more  often  been  solicited  by  the  teachers, 
and  when  given,  been  kindly  received  and  brought  to  a  practical 
test.  An  earnest,  inquisitive  desire  to  gain  a  true  ideal  of  what  a 
good  school  is,  and  the  precise  means  and  methods  necessary  to 
make  their  own  such,  has  seemed  to  possess  most  so  fully  as  to  disarm 
criticism  even,  Avhen  delicately  and  kindly  offered. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  these  vai'ious  influences  the  teachers  gen- 
erally began  to  exhibit  better  results.  They  became  more  methodi- 
cal, their  discipline  improved,  their  instruction  was  more  thorough. 
New  life  and  vivacity  were  infused  into  many  of  the  schools.  In 
some  respects  the  change  was  particularly  gratifying.  Suggestions 
offered  in  regard  to  what  I  deemed  a  scientific  method  of  teaching 
reading  were  at  once  adopted,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  The 
exercise  was  elevated  from  a  mere  worthless  routine  to  the  rank  of 
an  accomplishment  and  a  source  of  culture  to  the  intellect,  the  taste 
and  the  feelings.  This  of  course  applies  to  schools  of  Grammar,  or 
Intermediate  grade.  But  in  the  Primaries  also,  the  vocal  drill,  now 
required  daily,  is  accomplishing  much.  By  the  frequent  practice  of 
enunciating  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds,  together  with  various 
syllabic  combinations,  as  also,  by  spelling  by  sound,  the  voice  is 
strengthened  and  made  flexible,  and  the  pupil  unconsciously  acquires 
the  habit  of  correct  and  distinct  utterance. 

Class  Examinations. — Impressed  both  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion with  the  value  .  of  this  feature  of  school  management,  I  have 
introduced  it  into  a  few  of  the  schools  the  present  term,  and  would 
recommend  its  adoption  in  all  the  grades,  unless  the  lower  Primaries 
be  excepted.  Its  effect  would  be  salutary  in  promoting  industry, 
regularity  and  consequently  thoroughness.  Such  examinations  should 
be  applied  not  only  to  promotions  from  grade  to  grade,  but  to  the 
advance  from  class  to  class,  and  from  study  to  study.  They  will 
therefore  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  end  of  a  term  or  the  end 
of  a  year,  but  only  to  the  leaving  of'  a  study,  and  occur  at  any  time 
when  a  class  is  prepared  for  promotion.  Suppose,  for  example,  a 
class  is  to  exchange  Caesar  for  Cicero,  arithmetic  for  algebra,  or  any 
lower  study  for  one  higher  in  course.  Obviously  it  is  but  just  to  both 
teacher  and  pupils  that  the  class  should  be  carefully  examined,  not 
for  an  hour,  but  for  hours,  and  the  fact  ascertained,  not  whether  the 
class  as  a  whole  but  whether  each  member  of  it  has  so  mastered  the 
subject  that  he  can  with  safety  to  his  scholarship  be  allowed  to  ad- 
vance. Teacher  and  superintendent,  or  in  his  absence,  the  school 
committee,  should  share  in  conducting  such   an  examination,   since 
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to  exclude  the  one  might  work  injustice  to  teacher  and  pupils,  and 
without  the  other  the  exercise  might  degenerate  into  a  mere  form. 
If  the  pupil  stand  the  test,  he  should  be  promoted ;  if  not,  he  ob- 
viously should  drop  to  the  class  below,  there  to  review  the  study  and 
make  good  his  deficiency. 

In  another  respect,  this  same  element  would  work  wonders.  In 
some  localities  the  practice  is  quite  common  of  leaving  school  during 
the  term,  especially  near  its  close.  Now  if  those  who  thus  absent 
themselves,  should  be  required  when  they  re-enter  to  meet  an  exam- 
ination before  they  could  join  their  classes,  this  evil  would  be  greatly 
abated.  Such  excuses,  often  given,  as  "Mary  is  all  worn  out," 
"Mother  thinks  I'm  not  able,"  "  Examination  always  makes  me  sick," 
"  Father  needs  me  at  home,"  valid  no  doubt  in  many  instances,  but 
the  sheerest  subterfuge  in  some,  would  become  delightfully  infrequent 
under  the  sanitary  influence  of  such  a  measure.  Some  cost  of  time 
and  labor  would  attend  it,  but  I  am  confident  the  returns  would 
much  more  than  repay  the  outlay. 
Superintendent. — H.  L.  Read. 

BELCHERTOWN. 

The  recent  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  State,  by  which  the  school 
districts  have  been  abolished,  will  require  new  adjustments  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  schools,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
the  friends  of  education,  that  the  benefits  promised  by  the  change 
may  be  -•  secured. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  the  schools  were  in  the  care  of 
the  towns,  but  in  1827  the  legislature  legalized  the  hiring  of  teachers 
by  committees  chosen  by  the  districts,  thus  introducing  an  anomalous 
system,  putting  the  schools  into  the  hands  of  two  sets  of  committees, 
chosen  by  different  bodies. 

This  system  was  soon  seen  to  be  working  disastrously,  and  its  ab- 
olition has  been  sought  for  many  years,  by  our  most  eminent  educators. 

Our  whole  system  of  public  instruction  is  compulsory,  founded  on 
the  right  of  the  State  to  continued  existence.  Massachusetts  enforces 
the  education  of  her  people,  because  without  education  she  cannot 
exist  as  a  prosperous  and  free  State.  She  obliges  the  towns,  which 
are  the  original  democracies,  to  maintain  schools,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
all  the  children  are  in  them  ;  that  she  may  maintain  and  enhance  her 
own  greatness.  She  has  her  preeminence,  in  wealth  and  power,  only 
in  the  superior  culture  of  her  people. 

The  abolition  of  the  district  system,  looks  to  a  uniform  system  of 
schools  throughout  the  State.     It  is   found  that  fifty  pupils,  of  the 
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same  general  attainment*,  in  the  same  studies,  properly  classified,  can 
be  taught  at  less  cost  than  half  the  number  at  varied  grades,  and 
make  more  proficiency.     Schools  of  few  scholars  cost  enormously. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  holden  here  in  November,  attracted  a  good 
number  of  teachers,  and  friends  of  education  from  this  and  other 
towns.  This  institute  was  conducted  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Agent,  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
All  classes  of  our  people  were  wonderfully  interested  in  the  evening 
lectures  and  readings,  and  the  teachers  and  others,  who  attended 
during  the  day,  were  both  interested  and  profited.  We  think  the 
teaching  of  the  future,  in  this  vicinity,  will  show  the  germs  of  thought 
implanted.  We  think  the  conviction  was  created  in  many  minds,  that 
with  better  modes  of  teaching,  half  the  toil  of  the  school-years  may 
be  saved  to  the  young.     • 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  one  of  the  towns  near  us,  is  drawing  to 
itself  a  large  population  from  all  the  others,  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  simply  because  of  its  schools.  Good  schools  attract  people  of 
wealth  and  culture,  and  towns  which  do  not  maintain  them,  must  lose 
some  of  the  best  of  their  people. 

Entering  on  a  new  era,  let  us  hope  that  our  town,  so  beautiful  in 
itself,  having  so  many  happy  homes,  may  be  yet  more  attractive  in  the 
increasing  enterprise,  virtue,  and  intelligence  of  her  people.  The 
future,  certainly,  may  be  better  than  the  past. 

School  Committee. — Henry  B.  Blake,  Eliot  Biudgman,  Samuel  Allen. 

CHESTERFIELD. 

The  effete  district  system,  so  much  prized  by  many  of  our  citizens, 
and  so  resolutely  continued  here  and  elsewhere,  against  the  advice  of 
professional  educators,  has,  with  all  its  abuses  and  advantages,  been 
swept  away.  There  is  no  longer  any  discretion  left  with  the  towns  in 
regard  to  its  continuance,  and  the  towns  are  required  to  conform  at 
once  to  the  new  state  of  things.  Whether  the  change  will  prove 
adverse  or  beneficial,  time  must  determine.  Very  few  of  the  districts 
had  preserved  a  formal  organization  or  manifest  any  lively  interest 
either  in  choice  of  committees  or  in  the  working  of  the  district  system 
itself.  Even  in  districts  where,  for  special  reasons,  a  legal  organiza- 
tion was  preserved,  the  annual  meetings  have  had  to  be  adjourned 
over  and  over  again  before  voters  enough  could  be  got  together  to  act 
on  the  business  of  the  meeting.  The  system  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tion too,  so  long  a  necessary  help  to  the  district  system,  has  become 
so  uncertain  an  auxiliary,  so  uneven  in  the  tax  it  levies,  as  to  deserve 
abandonment  even  if  the  law  continued  the  district  system  itself. 
17 
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Probably  many  will  think  the  act  abolishing  the  districts  is  an  act  of 
tyranny ;  but  such  an  opinion  can  be  founded  on  no  higher  ground 
than  custom,  which  of  course  should  change  as  time  develops  new 
necessities. 

In  sparsely  populated  towns,  like  this,  if  district  quarrels  could  be 
avoided,  and  all  within  the  district  would  regard  the  school  as  a  thing 
requiring  their  attention  and  aid,  and  each  one  would  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  him,  education  might  be  cheapened  and  the  school 
might  seem  to  have  a  more  popular  character ;  but  where  only  a  few 
will  bear  even  their  own  share  of  school  burdens,  and  the  school  sys- 
tem assumes  the  character  of  no  system,  it  is  needful  and  proper,  that 
the  town,  through  its  appropriate  officers,  take  the  entire  control  of 
affairs  as  the  new  law  requires.  We  think  a  careful  reflection  will 
convince  candid  minds,  that  the  law  is  not  hasty,  and  that  there  will 
be  such  acquiescence  in  its  provisions,  that  the  property  questions  of 
abolished  districts  will  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  new  system 
be  allowed  to  work  out  for  us  a  higher  education  and  more  equal  and 
quiet  results  ;  for  not  our  wishes  but  our  children's  interest  is  involved 
in  the  result. 

School  Committee. — Orson  M.  Pearl,  Paul  H.  Cudworth,  Albert  Nichols. 

CUMMINGTOK 

We  enter  upon  the  preparation  of  our  annual  report  under  some 
embarrassment,  because  several  of  our  prominent  men  denounce  a 
superintending  school  committee  as  useless,  and  the  printing  of  their 
report  as  an  absolute  waste  of  money.  At  our  last  annual  town 
meeting,  a  motion  was  made  to  omit  the  choosing  of  a  school  com- 
mittee to  fill  the  place  of  Mr.  Robinson,  whose  term  of  service  then 
expired,  and  that  motion  was  sustained  by  men  of  influence  and  high 
position.  If  our  friends  will  refer  to  the  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  38, 
section  14,  they  will  discover  that  our  legislators  do  not  agree  with 
them  in  their  estimate  of  school  supervision. 

Another  fact  will  show  that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  a  more 
thorough  supervision,  instead  of  leaving  the  different  schools  to  take 
such  form  and  shape  as  each  new  teacher  may  give  them.  Nearly 
every  large  town  in  the  State  is  employing  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  addition  to  the  school  committee,  with  salaries  varying  from 
$1,000  to  $3,000.  We  should  be  slow  to  set  aside  the  uniform  judg- 
ment of  educators  and  legislators.  If  your  committees  are  dead 
men  let  them  be  buried,  and  choose  live  men  in  their  places.  After 
they  are  chosen  do  not  tie  their  hands  by  advising  them  to  do  noth- 
ing.    A  committee  that  does  nothing  is  worth   nothing.     Believing 
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that  the  voters  of  the  town  need  and  demand  information  respecting 
their  schools  we  shall  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  our  labors  and 
investigations  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

We  have  four  small  districts,  containing  respectively  10,  11,  12  and 
12  scholars ;  two  districts  containing  21  and  23,  and  two  containing 
45  and  82.  It  is  evident  we  cannot  divide  our  school  money  by  any 
possible  general  rule,  and  meet  the  wants  of  all  these  districts.  We 
all  admit  that  a  school  of  12  scholars  needs  nearly  as  much  money  as 
one  of  21.  We  should  not  forget  that  it  is  the  design  of  our  Common 
School  system  to  give  as  nearly  equal  privileges  as  practicable,  to  all 
the  children  of  the  town. 

Branches  of  Study. — After  several  years  of  careful  observation, 
we  are  decided  in  our  opinion  that  the  course  of  study  pursued  by  the 
more  advanced  scholars  in  our  schools  is  injudicious,  and  ought  to  be 
changed.  Too  much  time  is  given  to  arithmetic,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Our  scholars  are  occupied  with  Colburn's  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic  till  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old ;  then  with 
Greenleaf's  Common  School  till  they  are  fifteen,  and  then  with  Green- 
leaf's  National  and  Algebra  to  the  end  of  their  school  life.  They  plod 
through  the  same  rules  from  five  to  ten  times  in  as  many  terms.  In 
our  judgment  this  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time.  We  wish  the  National 
Arithmetic  had  never  been  introduced  into  our  Common  Schools- 
We  advise  parents  and  teachers  to  discourage  its  use.  Let  it  give 
place  to  philosophy,  physiology,  astronomy,  history,  or  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  believe  that  many  a  scholar  in  our 
district  schools  has  wasted  nearly  time  enough  over  Greenleaf's 
National,  to  master  some  elementary  treatise  on  every  one  of  these- 
subjects.  We  feel  troubled  that  our  young  men  and  women  go  from' 
our  schools  into  society  without  some  knowledge  of  these  sciences.. 
They  need  this  culture,  and  our  schools  ought  to  furnish  it.  The 
study  of  that  excellent  book,  Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things,  is 
becoming  quite  common.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Let 
it  be  encouraged.  We  intend,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  examine 
text-books,  and  recommend  a  course  of  study  for  our  advanced 
scholars. 

School  Committee. — W.  W.  Mitchell,  C.  M.  Barton. 

ENFIELD. 

We  have  still  to  utter  the  old  complaint,  which  becomes  more  and 
more  forcible  as  the  years  pass  by,  of  the  lack  of  suitable  school- 
houses.  It  is  unpleasant  to  put  upon  record  the  fact,  that  in  the  town 
of  Enfield  there  are  but  jtwo  school  buildings  sufficiently  comfortable 
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and  tasty ;  but  it  is  a  fact  too  plain  to  be  ignored,  and  which  ought 
speedily  to  be  annihilated.  Education  consists  in  much  more  than  an 
ability  to  recite  one's  lessons  with  accuracy.  A  child's  surroundings 
have  a  deal  to  do  in  the  formation  of  his  character,  mental  as  well  as 
moral.  The  town  is  bound,  not  simply  to  furnish  suitable  books  and 
teachers  for  its  children,  but  also  to  assist  in  promoting  a  taste  for 
that  which  is  beautiful  and  of  good  report.  Our  school-houses,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  are  neither  beautiful  nor  of  good  report.  We  still 
cherish  the  hope  of  living  to  see  the  day  when  a  change  in  this 
respect  will  be  inaugurated  in  Enfield.  May  it  not  prove  a  hope 
forlorn. 

School  Committee.— E.  A.  Kemp,  E.  C.  Ewing,  A.  T.  Tuttle. 

GRANBY. 

Consolidation  of  Small  Schools. — The  number  of  schools  in  town 
can  undoubtedly  be  diminished  without  detriment  to  the  scholars. 
We  can  thus  lessen  our  expenditure,  have  longer  school  terms,  and 
improve  all  our  schools.  We  find  less  energy  and  ambition  for  study, 
with  the  pupils  of  small  schools.  They  seem  to  require  the  stimulus 
of  example  and  numbers  which  we  find  manifested  in  our  larger 
schools.  A  teacher  can  as  readily  instruct  and  manage  a  school  of 
thirty,  as  one  of  fifteen  pupils ;  while  the  cost  to  the  town  of  educat- 
ing a  pupil  in  the  smaller,  is  double  the  sum  expended  for  a  pupil  in 
larger  school.  As  long  as  we  support  so  many  small  schools,  we  can- 
not lessen  our  appropriation  without  serious  injury  to  our  pupils. 

Our  school-houses  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  town  and  will 
soon  require,  if  we  continue  to  use  them,  large  expenditures  for 
repairs,  or  we  must  erect  new  buildings.  Before  expending  the  large 
sum  of  money  required  to  build  new  houses,  or  to  improve  the  old 
buildings,  we  should  carefully  study  the  future  requirements  of  the 
town  and  so  expend  our  money  as  to  best  meet  the  interests  of  our 
pupils.  Several  of  our  school-houses  are  nearly  unfit  for  use;  will  you 
improve  and  repair  these  and  continue  the  schools  in  their  present 
locations,  or  sell  them  and  erect  new  and  better  buildings  in  convenient 
localities,  after  consolidating  several  of  the  smaller  schools,  thus  bene- 
fiting our  pupils,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  supporting  our  schools  ? 

Several  of  our  citizens  have  suggested  that  it  would  improve  and 
lessen  the  cost  of  supporting  our  schools,  to  erect  one  large  school 
building  and  contract  with  individuals  in  several  parts  of  the  town  to 
transport  all  the  children  daily  to  this  central  school.  Four  teachers 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  the  work  now  done  by  eight,  and  give  us  an 
excellent  graded  school.     The  town  would  thus  save  enough  from  its 
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present  expenditure  for  teachers,  wood,  &c,  to  more  than  pay  the 
cost  of  transporting  our  pupils  to  this  school ;  and  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  our  old  school-houses  would  nearly  pay  for  one  good 
school  building,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  our  children. 
Perhaps  this  is  impracticable ;  nevertheless  before  expending  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  old,  or  for  new  school-houses,  it  will  be  well  for  us 
to  consider  this  subject  in  all  its  forms. 

School  Districts. — We  are  glad  the  town  abolished  its  districts 
before  the  late  Act  of  the- legislature  abolishing  the  district  system  was 
passed.  We  hear  from  various  quarters,  many  complaints  that  this  is 
taking  away  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  but  we  fail  to  see 
it  in  this  way ;  the  schools  are  just  as  fully  under  the  control  of  the 
people  as  before  the  town  passed  this  measure.  You  elect  your  own 
committee,  decide  where  you  will  have  your  schools,  and  the  amount 
of  money  you  will  expend  for  them.  The  authority  or  powers  of  the 
committee  remain  as  before,  with  the  addition  that  they  must  take 
care  of  the  school  property,  and  attend  to  the  hiring  of  teachers. 
This  enables  the  committee  to  hire  better  teachers  and  to  continue 
the  work  of  a  good  teacher  in  one  school  during  several  years,  when 
practicable.  It  prevents  the  confusion  and  trouble  arising  from  the 
constant  misunderstanding  of  duties  between  the  prudential  and  gen- 
eral committees  and  obviates  the  injury  to  schools  resulting  from  the 
frequent  change  of  teachers.  Repairs  and  improvements  of  school 
buildings  are  now  regulated  by  the  town,  while  under  the  old  law  the 
town  could  at  any  time  compel  a  district  to  build  a  new  school-house, 
or  expend  money  in  improvements  or  repairs. 

Several  have  said  that  it  was  "  undoubtedly  a  good  thing  for  the 
cities  and  large  towns  of  the  State,  but  bad  for  small  towns."  We 
fail  to  see  the  difference  in  application,  or  any  reason  for  this  state- 
ment. 

The  managers  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  were  in  the 
practice  of  sending  to  the  government  an  annual  request  that  the  ex- 
aminers for  their  school  should  be  selected  from  those  who  most  bit- 
terly opposed  their  institution.  This  request  was  generally  complied 
with,  and  the  invariable  result  was  the  conversion  of  these  opponents 
to  a  state  of  being  the  strongest  friends  and  supporters  of  that  insti- 
tution for  military  and  high  mathematical  instruction.  When  we  hear 
people  complain  of  our  school  system,  our  schools,  the  teachers,  or  the 
committee,  it  invariably  recalls  the  fact  stated  above,  and  if  it  were 
possible,  your  committee  would  gladly  give  their  positions  to  these 
individuals.  We  know  this  would  result  in  the  conversion  of  all  those 
who  are  malcontented,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  our  schools,  the 
efforts  that  are  being  unselfishly  made  to  improve  and  sustain  them,  and 
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decided  sympathy  between  these  men  and  the  committee.  Individual 
interest,  whether  fancied  or  real,  must  occasionally  give  way  to  that 
which  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  whole  town.  Remember  that  our 
work  is  for  you,  not  for  ourselves.  We  are  constantly  making  sincere 
and  strong  efforts  to  improve  all  our  schools,  and  the  task  is  not  an 
easy  one.  It  requires  constant  thought,  self-sacrifice  and  labor,  to  do 
this  intelligently  and  wisely. 

School  Committee.— S.  M.  Cook,  C.  B.  Smith,  Sam'l  Smith,  Jr. 


MIDDLEFIELD. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  call  attention  to  the  influence  which 
the  school-room  has  upon  the  mind  and  character  of  the  pupil. 

Place  a  boy  in  one  of  our  old  school-rooms,  upon  the  hard,  uncom- 
fortable, unphysiological  arrangements,  called  seats,  with  a  desk  before 
or  behind  him,  which  has  been  cut,  hacked,  engraved,  and  inked  be- 
yond description,  and  do  you  suppose,  if  he  owns  a  knife  or  a  pencil, 
he  can  be  induced,  persuaded,  or  frightened  into  not  using  them? 
The  sights  before  him  naturally  entice  him  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  his 
predecessors. 

Besides,  the  pupil  reasons  thus,  "  The  public  shows  that  it  cares 
little  for  me,  else  better  accommodations  would  be  furnished  me ; 
therefore  I  care  little  for  the  public."  Hence  it  is  that  among  our 
children  and  youth  there  is,  to  an  astonishing  degree,  an  utter  dis- 
regard for  public  property. 

Again,  place  the  same  boy  in  a  room  like  that  in  our  new  school- 
house,  and  he  at  once  feels  that  the  public  cares  for  him,  for  his  com- 
fort, for  his  good,  and  for  his  education.  The  natural  response  is,  "I 
will  care  for  the  public,  and  will  treat  the  public  property  with  due 
consideration  and  respect." 

Thus  one  of  the  principles  of  good  citizenship  is  either  demoralized, 
or  nourished,  according  to  the  surroundings  of  our  children  in  the 
school-room. 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  the  policy  inaugurated  last  year,  be 
continued  from  year  to  year,  till  all  our  school  buildings  are  worthy 
the  name,  and  then  our  children  shall  no  longer  suffer  from  the  de- 
moralizing influences  of  our  school-rooms,  but  by  the  wise  and  prudent 
provision  of  the  public  they  shall  learn  to  regard  and  properly  rever- 
ence the  public  in  return,  and  thus  be  aided  in  their  education  into 
good  citizenship. 

Suggestions. — We  would  call  attention  to  an  extract  from  Gov. 
Claflin's   message :   "  Of  late-  the    attention   of  the   public  has  been 
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drawn  to  the  benefits  likely  to  arise  in  the  cause  of  education,  from, 
placing  on  the  school  committee  women.  Thus  far,  wherever  the 
experiment  has  been  tried,  it  has  been  successful.  And  there  would 
seem  to  be  every  reason,  in  a  State  like  ours,  where  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  are  females,  that  the  practice  should  become 
general."  Since  it  is  evident  that  our  schools  will  be  almost  wholly, 
if  not  entirely,  taught  by  females,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  placing  a  woman  upon  the  school  committee. 

School  Committee. — Chaeles  Weight,  Metcalf  J.  Smith,  C.  C.  Thompson. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  year  has  been  one  of  harmony  and  success.  Both  teachers  and 
scholars  have  cooperated  with  the  committee  and  the  superintendent, 
and  the  citizens  have  manifested  an  increased  interest  in  the  schools 
and  a  hearty  approval  of  their  general  management.  We  think  we 
can  safely  say,  that  at  no  former  period  since  our  connection  with  the 
schools,  have  they  been  in  a  higher  state  of  efficiency.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  system  of  superintendency  adopted  by  the  town  two  years 
ago,  under  which  there  has  been  felt  a  more  direct  and  greater  degree 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Our  school  system, — 
embracing  thirty-five  schools,  with  47  teachers,  and  nearly  two  thou- 
sand school  children,  and  property  valued  at  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars, — requiring  an  annual  disbursement  of  upward  of 
$20,000, — had  become  too  cumbersome  to  be  efficiently  managed  by  a 
board  of  six  men,  each  assuming  a  certain  portion  of  the  work, 
and  attending  to  it,  if  at  all,  by  leaving  other  business,  oftentimes 
deemed  more  pressing  and  important.  There  was  need  of  more 
thorough  system,  of  a  single  organizing  mind,  that  should  comprehend 
the  wants  of  our  schools,  and  possess  the  requisite  authority  to 
execute,  making  all  his  efforts  contribute  to  the  success  of  one  definite 
plan,  one  common  purpose.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  adoption  of 
this  system,  we  are  now  beginning  to  realize. 

While  a  good  system  is  always  essential,  its  efficient  execution  is 
quite  as  important.  The  committee  are  happy  in  being  able  to  again 
bear  their  unqualified  testimony  in  favor  of  the  ability,  faithfulness, 
and  tact  displayed  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Averill.  He  has 
labored  with  untiring  zeal,  and  no  matter  of  detail,  whether  in  the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  modes  of  discipline  and  government,  or  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  school  property,  seems  to  have 
escaped  his  watchful  attention.  He  combines  the  qualities  of  practi- 
cal common  sense,  and  power  to  preserve  order,  peace  and  harmony, 
with  a  large  executive  ability,  dignified  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  and 
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a  thorough,  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work.  We  consider  the 
town  fortunate  in  being  able  to  retain  the  services  of  so  capable 
and  faithful  a  superintendent.  His  report,  made  to  the  board,  we 
herewith  submit,  and  ask  for  it  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
town. 

The  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  has  been  one  that  has  engrossed 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  committee.  We  have  felt  bound  to 
exercise  prudence  in  the  expenditure  of  the  school  money,  but  when- 
ever the  question  has  come  to  an  increase  of  pay,  or  the  loss  of  a  tried 
and  valuable  teacher,  we  have  chosen  first  to  consult  the  interests  of 
the  schools.  The  pay  of  teachers  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
law  that  governs  skilled  labor  in  other  departments.  An  efficient  and 
experienced  teacher,  fitted  for  her  work  by  careful  study  and  training, 
should  command  greater  compensation  than  one  untrained  and  inex- 
perienced. The  committee  have  aimed,  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
to  secure  the  best  talent,  irrespective  of  the  locality  of  the  applicant's 
residence ;  yet,  whenever  applications  have  been  made  for  situations 
as  teachers  by  parties  residing  in  town,  they  have  been  accepted,  when 
the  applicants  were  deemed  qualified.  It  is  useless  to  expect  good 
schools  without  good  teachers ;  and  we  cannot  obtain  good  teachers, 
without  paying  such  wages  as  will  induce  those  of  a  high  order  of 
talent  to  accept  positions.  Several  of  our  very  best  teachers  have 
withdrawn  from  our  schools  and  gone  to  other  and  smaller  towns, 
where  they  receive  advanced  compensation:  It  is  plain  that  no 
uniform  scale  of  teachers'  wages  can  be  adopted.  As  talents  and 
experience  vary,  as  positions  vary  in  their  responsibilities,  so  must  the 
wages  of  teachers  vary. 

The  Evening  School,  authoi'ized  by  the  town  at  a  meeting  held  in 
October,  has  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  winter.  It  has 
fully  met  the  expectation  of  its  projectors.  Our  population  has 
become  so  large  and  of  such  a  character,  that  the  Evening  School 
seems  to  be  a  necessity,  and  must  be  regarded  as  of  some  degree  of 
permanence.  We  cheerfully  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $350 
for  the  continuance  of  this  school,  and  an  equal  sum  for  the  support  of 
the  Evening  School  at  Florence.  The  want  of  a  similar  school  is  felt 
at  Leeds,  and  in  response  to  suggestions  made  by  citizens  of  that  vil- 
lage, and  the  superintendent,  we  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $100 
for  evening  instruction  there. 

School  Committee.— E.  G.  Cobb,  Chm.  pro  tern.,  Wm.  L.  Jenkins,  Sidney  E.  Bkidg- 
man,  Henry  S.  Gere. 

The  theory  of  teaching  is  a  science,  and  like  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  should  be  studied  as  a  science.     The  practice  of  teaching  is 
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an  art,  and  skill  and  dexterity  in  it  eome  by  study,  observation  and 
experience.  In  tbe  past,  too  much  dependence  has  doubtless  been 
placed  upon  experience.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  may  be  a 
wrong  as  well  as  a  right  experience,  and  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low, simply  because  one  has  taught  many  years,  that  the  experience 
thus  gained  is  valuable.  "  To  most  men,  experience  is  like  the  stern 
lights  of  a  ship,  which  illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed."  Such 
experience  is  of  little  worth  ;  only  that  which  makes  us  better  pre- 
pared for  the  future,  is  to  be  prized. 

It  is  as  true  of  teaching  as  of  other  professions,  that  no  amount  of 
training  can  compensate  for  natural  deficiencies,  but,  if  one  makes  a 
good  teacher  without  a  course  of  Normal  training,  who  can  tell,  how 
much  better  she  would  have  been,  had  she  received  such  training? 

We  are  careful  to  inquire  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  him  to  whom 
we  wish  to  commit  the  cleaning  or  repairing  of  our  watch,  but  often 
commit,  through  some  local,  personal  or  family  consideration,  the 
training  of  the  immortal  mind  of  our  child  to  one  not  known  to  pos- 
sess either  skill  or  ability  in  "  the  most  profound  science  and  most 
difficult  art "  of  teaching.  Let  bunglers  botch  our  dwellings,  and 
cobble  our  garments,  if  need  be,  but  let  us  save  the  impressible 
minds  of  our  children  from  distortion  and  dwarfishness,  by  ignorance, 
incompetency  or  indifference,  at  whatever  cost. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  such  teaching  as  you  describe  to  be 
obtained  ?  I  reply,  in  the  same  manner  that  skilled  labor  is  obtained 
in  every  other  branch  of  business,  and  in  every  other  profession :  by 
paying  for  it !  It  may  be  said  that  we  cannot  compete  successfully 
with  other  larger  places  in  the  payment  of  teachers.  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  Northampton  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  teacher  who  has 
charge  of  from  forty  to  fifty  pupils,  as  good  compensation  for  the 
same  services,  as  Springfield,  or  any  other  city  or  large  town  in  the 
valley,  I  dissent  from  such  conclusion.  By  paying  its  price,  we  shall 
call  to  our  employment  the  best  educated  and  most  successful  talent ; 
which,  in  the  end,  is  always  and  everywhere,  the  most  economical. 

I  have  often  observed  with  interest  the  daily  practice  of  a  skilful,  edu- 
cated gardener.  With  what  constant  care  does  he  watch  each  individ- 
ual plant  among  his  choice  varieties.  How  zealously  he  guards  it  from 
every  influence  that  would  retard  its  growth  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment. How  carefully  he  supplies  it  with  its  proper  nutriment,  light,  air, 
sunshine,  moisture  and  earth.  Thus  the  plant,  from  its  laws  of  life  and 
growth,  is  gradually  developed  into  its  own  peculiar  form  of  beauty. 

So  should  the  teacher  reverently  and  lovingly  watch  each  human 
soul  committed  to  her  care,  tenderly  guarding  it  against  every 
influence  that  may  distort  or  confine  its  growth,  supplying  it  with  all 
18 
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the  intellectual  food  it  requires  for  its  daily  life,  that  by  a  natural 
development  it  may  finally  attain  a  character  which  shall  not  only 
prepare  it  for  the  stern  duties  of  after  life,  but  also  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  great  laws  of  the  world  in  which  it  lives,  and  fit  it  for 
immortality. 

Special  Instruction. — In  accordance  with  a  suggestion  in  my  last 
report,  you  authorized  the  formation  of  a  class  in  connection  with  the 
High  School,  for  special  instruction.  This  class  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  term.  It  has  occupied  one  of  the  large  reci- 
tation rooms,  and  has  numbered  twenty-five. 

It  is  composed  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  though  mostly  of 
young  men,  of  the  average  age  of  sixteen,  whose  educational  wants 
could  be  met  by  no  other  arrangement  in  our  Public  Schools. 

By  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  in  the  first  class  in  the  Florence 
School,  we  have  been  enabled  to  furnish  to  pupils  in  that  district, 
similar  instruction  to  that  furnished  the  ungraded  class  in  the  High 
School.  The  pupils  have  been  gathered  in  the  room  of  the  principal 
teacher,  and  instructed  either  by  her  or  her  assistant,  in  those 
branches  deemed  most  essential  to  their  future  business  life.  I  have 
been  much  interested  in  this  department  of  my  efforts,  and  the  results 
are  highly  gratifying. 

There  are  many  persons,  of  both  sexes,  in  our  large  towns  and 
cities,  too  large,  or  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so,  too  proud  to  remain  in 
our  Primary  Schools,  who  are  quite  too  backward  or  dull  to  enter  a 
higher  grade.  Such  are  virtually  deprived,  by  the  system  of  grading, 
of  all  opportunity  to  attend  school.  This,  I  say,  not  as  against  the 
system  as  a  whole,  but  only  as  one  of  its  defects,  a  defect  that 
becomes  more  palpable  as  the  process  of  grading  is  perfected. 

Two  methods  are  adopted  in  different  places,  to  remedy  this  dif- 
ficulty. One  is,  a  modification  of  the  regular  course-  of  study,  and 
another  the  formation  of  classes  for  special  instruction.  In  a  commu- 
nity like  ours,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  preference  to  the 
latter.  It  meets  the  wants  of  pupils  who  cannot  take  a  full,  regular 
course,  and  does  not  interfere  with  those  who  can. 

We  .have  reason  to  be  encouraged  by  the  increased  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  teachers  in  their' work.  As  one  indication  of  this,  I  may 
mention  that  two  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  only  three 
copies  of  any  educational  journal  were  taken  among  all  the  teachers, 
— now  there  are  nearly  forty.  Indeed,  every  live  teacher  seems  to 
realize  that  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  well  as  that  of  any  other 
business,  may  be  improved  by  reading  and  study. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  say  to  the  teachers,  that  through  the 
kindness  of  the  book  committee  of  the  public  library,  some  twenty 
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volumes  have  been  placed  upon  its  shelves,  designed  mainly  to  aid  in 
practical  teaching.  These  volumes  contain  much  useful  matter  from 
the  pens  of  our  most  eminent  modern  educators. 

Should  the  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  thus  gratui- 
tously offered  them,  to  an  extent  that  will  justify  such  a  course,  the 
committee  of  the  library  propose  to  add,  from  time  to  time,  other 
works  upon  educational  subjects. 
Superintendent. — J.  P.  Averill. 

PELHAM. 

The  committee  wished  to  keep  the  teachers  in  their  respective 
schools  through  the  entire  year.  In  one  case  this  was  prevented 
by  declining  health,  in  two  other  cases  by  the  refusal  of  the  teachers 
to  stay — they  could  secure  superior  advantages  elsewhere.  In  two 
schools  only  have  the  same  teachers  taught  through  the  year.  With- 
out intending  a  comparison  of  these  with  the  other  schools  for  each 
term,  the  committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  these  schools  have 
done  better  than  any  others  in  the  town.  So  far  as  it  can  be  done,  it 
is  exceedingly  desirable  to  retain  our  teachers  for  one  year  at  least. 

The  expenses  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  exceed  the  appro- 
priation, and  yet  all  through  the  year,  in  hiring  teachers,  the  commit- 
tee have  felt  that  they  were  laboring  under  great  disadvantages  aris- 
ing from  the  comparatively  small  salary  they  could  pay.  Other  towns 
are  paying  far  higher  wages  for  teaching  than  we  are,  hence  take  the 
better  teachers.  In  several  instances  the  committee  have  been  com- 
pelled to  engage  teachers  not  of  the  first  class,  because  they  could  not 
offer  the  wages  demanded  by  better  ones.  The  pressure  in  this 
direction  is  not  likely  to  be  less  in  coming  years. 

School  Committee. — Ansel  A.  Rankin,  Sylvester  Jewett,  John  Noon. 

SOUTH  HADLEY. 

The  past  year  was  the  first  in  which  a  strictly  graded  system  has 
been  adopted  in  this  village  or  the  town,  and  although  we  are  not  yet 
realizing  all  the  benefits  to  be  anticipated  from  the  plan,  yet,  so  much 
has  been  attained  as  to  convince  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the  change,  and 
to  give  us  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  future. 

The  teachers  have  all  been  zealous  for  the  good  of  those  placed  in 
their  charge,  and  competent  for  the  places  assigned  them,  and  the 
degree  of  improvement  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  school  are 
highly  satisfactory. 

With  this  year  we  gladly  bid  farewell  to  the  old  district  system. 
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And  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  town  did  not  wait  to  see 
this  system  wiped  out  for  them  by  act  of  legislation,  but  performed  it 
of  her  own  free  will  and  accord.  We  now  look  to  our  fellow  citizens 
and  urge  them  to  adopt  a  whole-souled,  liberal  course  to  be  pursued 
in  regard  to  the  erection  of  suitable  houses,  and  supplying  them  with 
all  the  necessary  maps,  charts,  etc.,  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  may 
be  made  comfortable,  placed  out  of  reach  of  contaminating  influences 
of  foul  air,  and  the  imparting  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  made 
pleasant  and  agreeable,  rather  than  otherwise.  Then,  when  such  is 
the  case,  we  shall  hope  to  see  more  names  of  parents  and  guardians 
registered  as  visitors  of  the  schools.  We  shall  hope  to  see  a  greater 
interest  manifested  for  the  mental  welfare  of  children  than  heretofore, 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.  This  interest  in  schools  should  be  general. 
If  one  part  is  allowed  to  suffer,  the  evils  arising  from  it  may  neutral- 
ize much  of  the  good  emanating  from  a  better  state  of  things  in  other 
parts  of  the  town.  One  ignorant  boy  or  man,  girl  or  woman,  may  be 
capable  of  bringing  about  much  mischief,  and  great  disgrace  to  the 
town.  When  this  change  shall  have  taken  place  we  hope  to  see  other 
changes.  We  shall  expect  children  to  be  more  orderly  out  of  school. 
When  the  twenty-five  dollar  school-houses  shall  be  among  the  things 
that  were,  we  shall  expect  them  to  be  more  manly,  and  show  more 
respect  for  school  property  than  heretofore,  and  that  instead  of  each 
trying  to  leave  his  mark  upon  the  school  property,  it  may  be  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  shall  see  and  hear  him,  and  commend  him  for  his 
good  deeds  and  scholarly  attainments. 

School  Committee.— "Ww.  Lester,  E.  0.  Dwight,  H.  W.  Stickney. 

WARE. 

We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  have  authority  to  prescribe  what  text-books  shall  be 
used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  this  Commonwealth,  thereby  giving 
stability  and  permanency  to  our  system  of  public  instruction.  Now 
we  have  a  great  variety  of  readers,  arithmetics,  grammars,  geogra- 
phies, writing-books,  &c,  &c,  which  are  perplexing  to  teachers  and 
an  injury  to  our  children.  Parents  moving  from  one  town  to  another 
are  obliged  to  purchase  a  new  set  of  text -books.  This  is  expensive 
and  annoying.  Our  State  swarms  with  book  agents,  who  follow  one 
another  in  quick  succession,  plying  their  vocation  with  the  utmost 
tenacity ;  boring  school  committees  and  teachers  with  some  new  book 
which  they  would  have  you  believe  was  destined  to  supersede  all  oth- 
ers. They  are  disgustingly  common, — a  tax  on  the  time  and  patience 
of  committees  and  teachers,  and  it  would  be  advisable  to  abate  the 
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nuisance.  Let  the  Board  of  Education,  after  a  critical  examination  of 
all  the  text-books,  decide  which  shall  be  introduced  into  our  schools, 
and  then  let  them  remain  for  five  or  ten  years  before  any  changes  shall 
be  made.  In  this  way,  we  believe,  the  cause  of  popular  education 
will  be  advanced. 

Corporal  Punishment  in  School. — There  is  a  growing  sentiment 
in  the  State,  that  corporal  punishment  should  be  abolished  in  our  Pub- 
lic Schools.  This  sentiment,  however,  is  not  entertained  by  any  con- 
siderable number  of  those  engaged  in  teaching.  Its  chief  adherents 
are  those  who  have  little  or  no  government  at  home ;  whose  children 
are  impudent  and  saucy  at  home  and  at  school ;  whose  truth  and 
veracity  is  often  questionable.  Of  these  there  are  two  classes.  The 
first  punish  their  children  often,  and  always  in  anger,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  unreasonable  scolding,  which  always  provokes,  but  never  im- 
proves the  child ;  this  class  do  not  wish  teachers  to  punish  their  chil- 
dren. ,The  second  class  are  those  who  never  punish  at  all,  and  thor- 
oughly believe  their  children  always  do  just  right,  and  the  children 
always  do  just  as  they  please;  this  class,  of  course,  won't  allow  teach- 
ers to  punish  their  perfect  children.  From  these  two  classes  come  all 
the  children  which  disturb  our  schools  and  disgrace  the  street.  The 
first  make  a  shiftless  attempt  at  government,  and  utterly  fail.  The 
second  make  no  attempt,  and  their  children  grow  up  without  restraint 
of  any  kind.  True  it  is  that  some  parents  have  excellent  government 
without  resorting  to  the  rod,  and  never  strike  their  children  a  blow. 
Such  children  never  have  any  trouble  in  school.  It  is  also  true  that 
many  parents  use  the  rod  discreetly  in  correcting  their  children  at 
home,  and  find  no  injurious  results  growing  out  of  it.  The  children 
of  such- parents  have  no  trouble  with  the  teacher  in  school.  It  is  also 
true  that  a  few  teachers  are  able  to  govern  a  school  successfully,  without 
resorting  to  punishment  of  any  kind ;  a  look  of  the  eye,  a  word  from 
the  lips,  brings  order  and  harmony  out  of  confusion  and  discord.  But 
every  teacher  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  lion-tamer ;  nor  shall  every 
man  be  able  to  drive  a  spirited  horse,  without  bridle  or  rein,  and  make 
him  perfectly  subservient  to  his  will. 

One  thing  is  certain,  disorder  and  confusion  must  be  driven  from 
our  school-rooms  at  all  hazards,  if  we  would  have  anything  worthy  the 
name  of  a  school,  and  in  its  place  order  and  quiet  must  reign  supreme. 
To  this  end  we  have  reasonable  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
school.  If  children  will  not  obey  them,  one  of  three  things  must  be 
done :  first,  they  must  submit  to  reasonable  punishment  at  the  hand 
of  the  teacher;  second,  be  suspended  from  school,  and  dealt  with  as 
the  committee  shall  see  fit ;  third,  as  a  last  resort,  be  expelled  from 
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the  school,  and  deprived  of  all  its  advantages  for  a  certain  time,  and 
subject  to  such  complaint  and  prosecution  as  may  he  deemed  advisa- 
ble by  the  committee. 

School  Committee. — Henry  Bassett,  Geokge  F.  Eaton,  Charles  S.  Robinson. 

WILLIAMSBURG. 

The  interests  of  the  Primary  Schools  in  the  two  villages  we  think 
should  be  guarded  with  a  watchful  eye.  The  best  teachers  should 
be  selected  for  these  schools.  It  is  there  that  the  rudiments  are 
learned.  It  is  there  that  the  foundation  of  their  education  is  laid. 
Everything  is  new  to  them.  Their  youthful  minds  are  curious  and 
inquiring.  The  habits  and  manners  of  every  child  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to.  Proper  moral  instruction  should  be  given,  and 
if  this  work  is  well  done  in  the  Primary  School,  they  will  leave  the 
Grammar  School  better  scholars,  better  boys  and  better  girlg  than 
they  would  if  the  foundation  principles  had  been  less  thoroughly 
instilled. 

Your  committee  would  also  recommend  in  all  the  schools  a  more 
general  practice  of  teaching  on  the  "  blackboard,"  as  great  advantages 
accrue  to  the  scholars  from  such  exercises.  The  subjects  taught  are 
more  lastingly  impressed  on  the  mind  and  the  hand  becomes  more 
free  to  express  the  thoughts.  Object  teaching  for  the  Primary 
Schools  is  now  generally  practised  in  schools  that  pretend  to  keep 
up  with  the  improvements  in  teaching.  We  cannot  say  a  word  too 
much  on  this  subject,  for  we  all  know  the  desire  children  have  to 
hear  stories ;  and  a  teacher  can  always  command  the  attention  of 
children  better  while  explaining  to  them  how  coal  is  formed  or  glass 
is  made,  or  any  subject  that  may  suggest  itself  to  the  teacher's  mind, 
than  by  asking  some  abstruse  questions  on  lessons  their  minds  are 
incapable  of  understanding. 

School  Committee.— E.  M.  Johnson,  William  Skinner,  E.  W.  Merritt.  ' 

WESTHAMPTOK 

To  enable  us  to  procure  first-class  teachers  and  keep  them  through 
the  year,  the  town  must  raise  money  enough  to  keep  all  our  schools 
not  less  than  thirty-two  weeks  in  each  year.  Our  best  teachers  can 
procure  schools  in  towns  where  they  can  teach  that  number  of  weeks, 
just  as  easily  as  to  teach  in  towns  where  they  can  have  only  twenty- 
six  weeks  in  a  year.  Another  thing,  the  town  must  do  something 
that  will  secure  one  or  two  comfortable  school-houses  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town.     Very  few  teachers  are  willing  to  contract  to 
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teach  those  schools  through  the  entire  year  in  such  miserable  houses, 
and  more  than  that,  your  committee  do  not  feel  that  they  can  safely 
contract  on  their  part.  If  the  district  system  is  abolished  the  town 
has  the  whole  ordering  of  the  matter,  and  if  it  is  not,  the  town  cer- 
tainly should  decide  a  matter  which  the  district  as  a  district  are 
unable  to  decide  so  as  to  better  the  matter  at  all.  The  week  before 
our  last  annual  town  meeting  the  district  voted  to  build  a  new  school- 
house  ;  the  next  week  they  voted  not  to  build  but  to  repair  the  two 
old  houses.  The  result  was  that  they  virtually  did  neither. 
Chairman. — Geo.  B.  Drury. 

WORTHINGTOK 

We  do  not  speak  slightingly  of  text-books;  they  were  prepared 
by  educated  men,  many  of  them  by  experienced  practical  teachers, 
and  when  those  best  adapted  to  our  wants  are  introduced,  their  gen- 
eral plan  and  outline  should  be  followed ;  but  it  is  no  recommendation 
of  a  school  book  to  us  that  its  questions  are  full  and  abundant. 
Many  a  scholar  have  we  seen  who  answered  every  question,  but  who 
did  it  in  the  shortest  possible  way;  and  still  others  who  answered 
promptly  and  fully,  just  as  the  book  had  it,  but  who,  on  being  asked 
a  plain  practical  question  not  in  the  book,  but  perhaps  more  needed 
by  that  particular  scholar  than  any  that  had  been  asked,  was  suddenly 
struck  dumb.  Recitation  by  topic,  with  a  few  questions  at  the  close 
which  every  teacher  should  know  how  to  put,  and  an  interesting- 
explanation  which  they  should  be  qualified  to  give,  would  go  far 
towards  making  the  study  interesting  to  this  class  of  scholars,  and 
perhaps  suggest  to  them  that  a  word  was  "  the  sign  of  an  idea,"  and 
that  it  was  the  idea  we  wished  to  retain  if  we  lost  the  exact  form  of 
words  that  conveyed  it. 

Some  of  our  school-houses  are  sadly  deficient,  in  furniture.  Stoves 
are  allowed  to  remain  which  cannot  be  projDerly  regulated ;  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  school-room,  which  of  all  places  should  be  kept 
at  the  proper  temperature,  is  intensely  hot  at  one  time  and  insuffer- 
ably cold  at  another.  Every  school-house  is  supposed  to  be  supplied 
with  at  least  one  chair,  and  parts  of  several  of  these  useful  articles 
of  furniture  are  a  poor  substitute. 

The  desirableness  of  a  residence  in  any  place  is  greatly  modified 
by  the  condition  of  its  churches  and  school-houses,  and  thus  the 
value  of  personal  estate  enhanced  or  depreciated.  We  take  much 
pains  in  repairing,  furnishing  and  decorating  our  homes.  Why  should 
not  our  school-houses,  where  the  rising  generation  spend  so  large 
a  part  of  their  time,  be  properly  cared  for  and  embellished  ? 
School  Committee. — R.  T.  Clarke,  A.  J.  Randall,  D.  S.  Morgan. 
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ACTON. 

We  have  spoken  of  teachers  as  if  the  success  or  failure  of  a  school 
rested  with  them  entirely,  but  we  do  not  forget  the  aid  that  may- 
be given  in  either  direction  by  parents  and  pupils.  A  teacher  of 
experience  and  tact,  with  good  physical  health  and  a  willingness  to 
work,  will  have  a  good  school  in  the  face  of  opposition  and  discourag- 
ment.  On  the  other  hand  a  young  teacher,  or  one  too  modest  to 
properly  govern  a  school,  may  yet  succeed  well  if  she  can  have  the 
aid  and  sympathy  of  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 
Very  few  who  have  not  tried  it,  appreciate  the  amount  of  hard  work 
required  in  one  of  our  Common  Schools.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  a 
teacher  who  feels  her  responsibility,  and  does  all  in  her  power  to 
benefit  her  pupils. 

No  wonder  that  the  inexperienced  teacher  should  sometimes  think 
the  task  too  hard,  that  she  should  become  confused  and  disheartened, 
then  give  up  trying  to  have  things  right,  and  only  go  the  round 
of  daily  duties  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  It  is  then  that  visits 
to  the  school  by  the  parents,  and  encouraging  words  can  do  great 
good.  The  teacher  sees  that  some  one  takes  an  interest  in  the 
school,  that  she  will  receive  the  reward  of  praise  and  gratitude  if 
it  is  deserved,  and  will  not  so  easily  endure  idleness  and  disorder, 
when  there  are  others  to  observe  it  beside  herself. 

In  the  statistical  table,  we  have  added  a  column  showing  the  num- 
ber of  visits  by  parents  and  others,  excluding  the  superintendent's 
visits,  during  each  term. 

We  would  especially  mention  with  praise  a  thorough  and  con- 
tinuous drill  in  pronunciation  and  articulation,  and  also  the  require- 
ment that  the  scholar  should  give  a  clear  and  complete  answer  to 
every  question.  Too  many  of  our  teachers  are  negligent  in  this 
respect,  accepting  from  the  scholar  a  word  or  two,  and  finishing  the 
sentence  themselves,  or  leaving  it  incomplete.  It  is  possible,  and 
very  important  to  form  good  habits  in  this  regard  in  the  Primary 
School,  for  clear  expression  and  clear  thinking  are  likely  to  go  to- 
gether. 

School  Committee. — Chas.  Little,    Chairman,  L.  "VV.  Piper,  Calvin  Harris,  L.  W. 
Stevens,  Isaac  T.  Flagg,  Geo.  Wilde. 
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ARLINGTON. 

High  School. — The  High  School,  voluntarily  established  while  the 
town  was  below  the  limit  of  statute  liability,  is  now  sustained  in  con- 
formity to  law.  By  anticipating  the  legal  requirement,  opportunity 
was  gained  for  an  early  organization  of  the  school ;  and  many  favor- 
able influences  were  secured  by  the  timely  aid  free  act  of  the  town, 
which  might  have  been  lost  if  it  had  waited  for  the  time  when  its 
duty  would  have  been  compulsory.  From  its  opening,  to  the  first 
of  June  last,  the  school  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thompson,  as  its 
master.  With  what  clear  faculty  the  school  was  organized,  with 
what  judgment  it  was  directed,  with  what  learning  and  skill  it  was 
quickened  into  diligent  and  enthusiastic  study,  we  have  had  proof 
in  the  improvement  of  its  members  in  scholarship  and  refinement. 
The  success  of  the  teacher  confirmed  the  reputation  which  has  com- 
manded for  him  a  conspicuous  and  important  position  in  the  field 
of  education. 

The  work  of  his  hands  remains — a  school  which  will  well  compare 
with  the  best  of  its  grade,  and  in  which  our  children  can  receive  the 
same  instruction  which  is  afforded  in  the  schools  standing  next  in 
rank  to  our  best  colleges. 

The  graduating  class  numbered  thirteen ;  a  class  unusually  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  school.  The  exercises  of  the  day  of 
graduation  were  of  great  merit.  Of  this  class  one  member  entered 
Harvard  University,  the  first  youth  ever  fitted  for  college  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  this  town.  In  justice  to  his  instructors  as  well 
as  to  himself,  it  should  be  said,  that  at  the  college  examination  for 
admission,  he  sjood  in  the  first  rank  of  candidates,  and  was  accepted 
without  conditions.  Two  young  women  of  the  class  are  at  the  State 
Normal  School  in  Salem,  pursuing  their  studies  for  the  profession 
of  teachers. 

The  town  has,  from  year  to  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee, authorized  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools. 
This  authority  was  granted  as  usual  at  the  last  annual' meeting. 
The  member  of  the  present  committee,  who  had  served  as  superin- 
tendent for  several  years,  did  not  care  again  to  assume  the  duty, 
and  no  one  occurring  to  the  committee  as  the  right  person  to  be 
selected  for  the  office,  it  has  not  been  filled.  Still  the  committee  are 
clear  that  it  is  in  everyway  important  that  the  station  should  be  occu- 
pied. The  compensation  hitherto  has  been  small,  amounting  to  the  in- 
adequate sum  formerly  paid  to  the  committee  and  by  them  relinquished. 
The  present  committee,  and  undoubtedly  future  committees,  would 
gladly  waive  all  compensation  could  they  but  secure  the  assistance  of 
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a  competent  superintendent  of  schools.  It  will  be  well  for  the  town 
to  determine  whether  by  some  increase  of  the  salary,  some  person 
may  not  be  found  fitted  for  the  duty,  whose  services  can  be  secured. 

There  is  no  system  of  school  inspection  in  this  Commonwealth 
which  comes  under  the  control  of  the  State.  The  whole  duty  of 
inspection  is  intrusted  to  local  school  committees.  These  may  be 
faithful  or  unfaithful.  *  The  chief  trouble — as  they  are  commonly 
made  up  mainly  of  men  interested  in  education,  indeed,  but  engaged 
in  engrossing  employments,  is  that  there  can  be  no  continued  and 
daily  oversight  of  schools ;  nor  when  difficulty  arises  can  they  always 
be  ready  to  escape  from  other  engagements  and  give  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  schools.  They  cannot  for  the  same  reason  follow 
up  changes  and  improvements  in  modes  of  instruction,  and  watch 
the  course  of  educational  matters  so  as  to  secure  for  their  schools 
in  season  the  benefit  of  the  best  current  methods.  As  an  advisory 
board  their  services  can  be  of  no  great  value,  and  with  a  superin- 
tendent, the  whole  means  of  school  inspection  would  be  measurably 
complete.  The  subject  of  superintendence  is  submitted  to  the  town 
as  worthy  of  consideration. 

For  the  Committee. — Wm.  E.  Pakmentee. 

ASHBY. 

Moral  Culture. — The  impression  that  outward  obedience  and  good 
manners  are  all  that  our  Public  School  teachers  should  train  their 
pupils  to  "acquire,  aside  from  their  ordinary  intellectual  pursuits,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  spread,  while  so  much  may  be  said  upon  the  duty 
and  efforts  of  teachers  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  tfcose  under  their 
care  and  instruction,  as  opportunities  occur,  the  necessity  of  acting 
right  because  it  is  right,  and  omitting  to  do  wrong  because  it  is  wrong ; 
in  keeping  awake  the  conscience — the  sense  of  right  and  wrong — so 
that  each  scholar  may  be  trained  to  do  right  because  thereby  he  so  far 
comes  into  harmony  with  goodness  and  its  source,  and  gratifies  his 
moral  sense.  The  impression  that  a  Public  School  teacher  is  not  re- 
quired by  law  to  give  such  instructions  and  make  such  impressions  as 
may  tend  to  the  cultivation  of  good  morals,  is  not  true. 

The  Common  School  is  often  one  of  the  finest  of  places  to  make  im- 
pressions for  good,  on  account  of  the  circumstances  and  influences 
which  are  very  actively  moulding  the  lives  of  the  pupils ;  thus  pre- 
senting fine  opportunities  for  the  teachers  to  make  such  remarks  and 
suggestions  concerning  the  conduct  of  their  pupils  and  the  spirit  which 
prompts  it,  as  may  be  apt  and  beneficial.  A  teacher  failing  in  this 
kind  of  instruction  deplorably  fails  to  comply  with  the  law. 
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Methods  of  Teaching. — Some  think  that  a  teacher  should  be  a  re- 
markable hearer  or  listener  of  recitations,  and  prompt  in  noting  failures 
in  the  performances.  Such  a  method  often  secures  good  recitations, 
for  frequently  nothing  but  the  memory  and  vocal  organs  have  been  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  the  result.  There  are  others  who  suppose  the 
teacher  should  do  much  to  develop  the  younger  pupils'  highest  intel- 
lectual capacities  by  putting  them  through  a  course  of  mental  arith- 
metic exercises  demanding  reasoning  processes  proper  for  more  ad- 
vanced scholars,  inverting  the  natural  order  of  intellectual  culture,  or 
occupying  them  in  learning  to  spell  very  long  and  hard  words  the 
meaning  of  which  they  know  not,  and  which  they  will  never  need  to 
use  after  leaving  school. 

Another  class  of  persons  insist  that  the  teacher  should  adapt  the  in- 
struction or  training  to  the  capacities  of  their  pupils,  doing  what  they 
may  to  interest  the  youngest  ones  to  properly  use  their  several  senses 
— the  tools — which  are  to  be  used  in  gaining  information,  and  needful 
all  through  life  in  gaining  a  living  and  benefiting  humanity. 

The  idea  that  persons  cannot  learn  anything  until  they  can  read,  is 
nonsense,  for  men  are  known  who  have  excellent  judgment,  good  sound 
common  sense,  and  are  excellent  citizens,  who  never  learned  to  read, 
write  or  cipher.  We  frequently  hear  that  pupils  in  our  Common 
Schools  have  advanced  through  book  after  book  and  completed  their 
studies'in  several  sciences,  but  have  no  more  sense  or  judgment  than 
those  used  to  possess  of  the  same  age  but  in  possession  of  much  less 
book  learning.  There  are  plenty  of  ways  for  cultivating  the  judgment 
and  reasoning  powers  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Little  children 
use  their  senses  pretty  freely  upon  all  things  within  their  reach  until 
they  begin  to  attend  school,  and  then  the  natural  order  for  gaining 
knowledge  is  set  aside  and  an  artificial  one  introduced  which  stunts 
their  minds  and  generally  engenders  a  great  distaste  for  intellectual 
pursuits.  The  youngest  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  distinguish  colors 
and  their  different  shades ;  they  should  learn  to  distinguish  many  of 
the  qualities  of  objects ;  they  should  be  encouraged  to  weigh,  measure, 
and  estimate  different  objects,  and  by  the  help  of  the  teacher  should 
learn  the  great  variety  of  uses  made  of  wood,  iron  and  india  rubber, 
&c,  thus  awakening  an  intense  thirst  for  information  which  will  im- 
mensely help  them  to  rapidly  learn  to  read.  The  older  pupils  should 
be  drilled  upon  reckoning  and  ciphering  in  those  practical  problems 
that  our  Ashby  farmers  and  merchants  are  called  upon  daily  to  solve 
correctly  and  rapidly.  Our  text-books  are  so  deficient  that  the 
teacher  must  endeavor  by  oral  instruction  to  aid  his  pupils. 

Oral  Instruction. — Oral  instruction  may  be  given  to  a  single  class, 
or  an  entire  school,  with  great  success.    Before  presenting  a  subject, 
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the  teacher  will  find  it  best  to  make  such  preparation  that  the  words 
to  be  used  will  convey  the  ideas  as  clearly  as  possible.  In  consequence 
of  this  she  becomes  more  earnest  in  imparting  instruction  and  more 
desirous  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  receive  it.  Her  interest 
awakens  a  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  scholars,  which  is  an 
important  step  to  be  gained.  Their  attention  is  then  easily  roused, 
and  the  habit  of  fixing  it  closely  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  on  a  given 
subject  is  soon  formed. 

If  the  teacher,  understanding  the  needs  of  a  class,  woidd  teach  top- 
ics in  such  a  way,  or  so  many  different  ways,  that  each  mind  could 
grasp  the  thoughts,  instead  of  confining  herself  to  the  text  and  expla- 
nations of  it,  or  requiring  pupils  to  commit  to  memory  only  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  they  are  wholly  or  partially  in  ignorance,  we  should- 
seldom  be  obliged  to  hear  the  too  frequent  remark,  "  I  have  been  over 
the  lessons  but  do  not  know  anything  about  them." 

School  Committee. — J.  M.  J.  Jefts,  J.  P.  Hayward,  L.  L.  Brooks. 

ASHLAND. 

The  /Supervision  of  Public  Schools. — The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  Boston,  recently  remarked,  that  the  most  imperfect 
part  of  the  educational  system  of  Massachusetts  was  found  in  the 
supervision  of  her  schools.  This  we  know  is  very  true.  We  observe 
it  in  our  own  town,  and  also  in  a  great  many  other  places.  In  all 
departments  of  life,  where  any  responsibility  is  involved,  or  any  labor 
to  be  performed,  supervision  is  most  always  indispensable.  It  is 
essential  on  the  farm,  in  the  manufactory,  and  in  all  departments  of 
government — whether  civil  or  military.  All  classes  of  people,  in  all 
conditions  of  life,  need  some  controlling  influence  to  guide  them.  The 
pupil  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher  to  keep  him  in  the 
line  of  duty.  And  to  make  sure  that  the  teacher  is  doing  his  work 
faithfully,  he  in  turn  must  be  under  the  supervision  of  others ;  who 
again  are  under  the  eye  of  the  public  which  has  given  them  their  posi- 
tion. Every  one  needs  a  controlling  principle.  With  some  it  is 
innate, — they  are  born  with  the  power  of  self-control ;  with  others 
the  guiding  element  must  be  from  a  source  outside  of  their  own  incli- 
nations ;  while  others  of  sound  judgment  are  following  a  vocation, 
the  surroundings  of  which  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  unable 
of  themselves  to  always  decide  whether  they  are  meeting  with  a 
proper  degree  of  success  or  not.  All  the  above  circumstances  more 
or  less  affect  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.  If  he  has  self-control,  he 
very  likely  can  conti-ol  others ;  and  will  work  out  his  own  problem  of 
success ;   but  if  he  has  not,  he  will  need  to  be  under  the  guiding 
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hand  of  others,  to  make. his  requirements  productive  of  good,  or  else 
to  oblige  him  to  give  place  to  others  of  better  capabilities  ;  while  if  he 
is  wavering  between  hope  and  fear — not  knowing  whether  he  is  accom- 
plishing the  expected  amount  of  work  or  not,  he  still  needs  a  hint 
from  a  supervising  authority  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of  his  true 
position.  If  the  teacher  is  successful,  he  should  be  commended,  that 
he  may  work  out  greater  success.  If  he  is  inefficient,  he  must  be 
spurred  on  to  duty,  or  dismissed.  And  it  is  indispensable  that  there 
be  those  whose  office  it  is  to  do  these  things. 

The  prime  authority  comes  from  the  people  ;  but  it  is  indispensable 
that  there  be  some  intermediate  power  to  temper  it  to  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  the  schools.  All  these  are  the  reasons  why  we  have 
school  committees,  and  why  their  services  are  important.  The  super- 
vision is  as  important  as  any  other  link  in  the  chain,  where  a  weak- 
ness in  one  part  endangers  the  whole.  Now  the  important  question 
arises,  Are  our  school  committees  faithfully  attending  to  all  these 
things  ?  Do  they  visit  the  schools  every  month,  as  the  law  requires  ? 
Do  they  take  an  interest  in  the  several  studies  of  all  the  scholars,  to 
ascertain  correctly  the  amount  of  progress  they  have  made,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  instructed  ?  And  in  fact  do  they 
attend  properly  to  all  duties  pertaining  to  this  office  ?  Do  they  attend 
to  these  duties  as  assiduously  as  they  attend  to  their  other  business  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  do  not.  And  if  not,  why  not  ?  for 
there  surely  must  be  some  reason.  The  principal  reason  is  the  same 
as  in  great  many  other  towns,  and  is  principally  this :  A  man  will 
not  with  equal  efficiency  attend  to  two  courses  of  business,  when  one 
is  much  more  profitable  than  the  other.  His  energies  will  certainly 
be  directed  to  the  -more  permanent  and  lucrative  vocation  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  duties  of  a  school 
committee;  and  that  man  must  have  a  very  extravagant  idea  of  the 
honors  of  a  petty  office,  to  be  reconciled  to  visiting  schools  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  half  a  day,  when  by  following  his  regular  business  he  may 
make  much  more  in  the  same  length  of  time ;  especially  if  he  visits 
an  "  out  district,"  and  pays  for  horse  hire,  and  so  finds  himself  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  out  of  the  pocket.  This  is  a  matter  of  fact  way  of 
viewing  this  subject,  but  this  is  the  way  we  shall  look  at  all  things,  if 
we  would  manage  them  properly.  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire ; "  and  if  he  is  not,  then  either  the  purpose  for  which  he  is  hired 
is  not  a  worthy  one,  or  else  he  is  not  worthy  of  his  work,  and  should 
be  dismissed.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  "  money  is  the  sinew  of  war," 
but  no  more  than  it  is  the  strength  and  sinew  of  everything  else.  We 
hardly  ever  get  any  more  than  we  pay  for,  and  if  we  do,  it  is  general- 
ly because  we  have  cheated  somebody.     If  a  town  pays  its  school 
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committee  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  for  their  services,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  will  be  likely  to  serve  very  hard,  unless  they 
are  possessed  by  more  of  the  missionary  spirit  than  is  usually  compat- 
ible with  such  a  secular  office. 

School  Teachers. — Once  upon  a  time,  being  asked  by  a  friend  in  a 
neighboring  town  what  kind  of  teachers  we  had  in  Ashland,  we 
answered,  "  Much  like  those  in  other  places.  "We  have  the  good,  bad 
and  indifferent.  We  dismiss  the  bad,  endure  the  indifferent,  while 
the  good  teachers  keep  us  in  constant  anxiety  lest  they  may  leave  us, 
and  go  to  some  town  where  they  pay.  a  larger  salary."  The  compara- 
tively small  wages,  we  pay  in  most  of  our  schools,  does  not  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  employ  the  most  experienced  teachers.  Sometimes, 
where  one  can  have  a  school  very  near  her  own  home,  we  are  then 
fortunate  in  keeping  a  very  good  teacher  for  a  long  time ;  but  this  is 
rather  the  exception.  If  we  go  out  of  town  to  hire  an  experienced 
teacher,  we  cannot  offer  her  salary  enough  to  make  it  any  inducement 
for  her  to  leave  her  situation.  That  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  where 
one  has  been  induced  to  leave  a  more  lucrative  situation,  it  has  only 
been  done  by  private  means  in  connection  with  the  money  furnished 
by  the  town.  For  we  know  of  one  instance  in  town,  where  a  citizen, 
for  the  sake  of  his  children,  paid  out  of  his  own  purse  a  certain  sum 
every  week  to  a  teacher  in  order  to  retain  her  services.  While  she 
was  employed  they  had  a  most  excellent  school.  When  this  extra 
pay  was  withdrawn,  the  teacher  immediately  left  to  take  a  better 
situation,  and  we  were  obliged  to  hire  an  inexperienced  person  to 
take  her  .place ;  and  under  her  the  school  proved  a  failure.  She 
taught  eight  weeks,  for  which  the  town  paid  fifty-two  dollars, — the 
scholars  during  the  term  did  not  learn  anything ;  and  so  the  town 
was  half  a  hundred  dollars  out  of  the  pocket.  There  have  been  two 
cases  of  this  kind  this  winter.  And  so  does  not  the  town  lose  more 
every  year  through  the  inexperience  of  some  of  her  teachers,  than  it 
would  expend  in  giving  larger  wages  to  those  of  more  experience  ? 

A  Question  to  be  Candidly  Considered. — Has  a  teacher  the  right 
to  compel  one  scholar  to  act  as  a  witness  against  another?  If  this 
question  should  be  carried  into  court,  a  teacher  would  be  fully  sus- 
tained. In  the  larger  towns  and  cities  this  is  acknowledged  by  a 
majority  of  the  parents  to  be  a  right  of  the  teacher.  When  crime  or 
villany  is  to  be  brought  to  light  by  justice,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  one  man  is  obliged  to  bear  witness  against  another,  or  else 
be  himself  punished  for  "  contempt  of  court."  If  the  court  had  no 
right  to  do  this,  all  the  laws  of  our  land  would  be  almost  a  dead  let- 
ter,— thieves  and  murderers  and  all  other  criminals  could  go  unpun- 
ished, because  no  one  would  be  obliged  to  testify  against  them ;  and 
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anarchy  would  reign  supreme.  But  this  right  of  the  court  is  one  of 
the  great  powers  in  the  execution  of  our  laws.  No  one  can  deny  it. 
Now  a  school  is  a  government  on  a  small  scale,  subjected  to  laws, 
rules  and  regulations.  They  must  be  executed,  or  the  consequences 
are  disastrous, — even  as  though  it  were  a  mighty  nation.  The  pupils 
of  a  school,  in  general  character,  are  just  like  the  people  at  large. 
Among  scholars  you  will  find  the  embryo  thief  and  cut-throat,  just  as 
much  as  the  future  saint  and  president.  A  scholar  may  not  break  into 
a  bank,  yet  I  have  known  him  to  break  into  a  fellow's  dinner-pail, — 
he  may  not  forge  a  note,  yet  I  Jaave  known  scores  of  them  to  tell 
horrid  lies,  greatly  to  the  perplexity  of  the  master,  and  their  own 
demoralization.  They  will  do  all  these  things,  and  be  into  all  sorts  of 
mischief,  and  unless  the  teacher  can  catch  them  in  the  very  act,  he  is 
at  his  wits'  end  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed.  And  yet 
the  mischief  is  so  sacred,  that  it  is  dishonorable  for  a  scholar  to  tell  of 
it;  for  if  the  teacher  asks  a  supposed  witness,  "Who  was  it?"  or,  "Do 
you  know  anything  about  it  ?  "  he  is  almost  sure  to  receive  the  inevit- 
able reply,  "  I  don't  know."  Or,  if  he  is  convinced  that  the  teacher 
knows  him  to  be  a  witness,  the  reply  is,  "  I  don't  want  to  bring  the 
one  out."  If  the  teacher  then  punishes  him  for  not  testifying  (for 
contempt  of  court,)  a  breeze  is  immediately  raised  outside,  among 
those  who  cry,  "  Injustice !  "  "  The  teacher  is  meddling  with  what  is 
none  of  his  business.  He  ought  not  to  be  sustained."  Some  have  an 
idea  that  it  is  dishonorable  for  one  scholar  to  criminate  another, — 
that  there  is  a  species  of  honor  among  scholars  that  causes  even  the 
best  behaved  ones  to  shrink  from  exposing  the  misdeeds  of  their 
fellows.  "We  can  appreciate  all  this,  for  we  have  been  in  the  same 
situation  ourselves.  Yet  for  all  that,  we  don't  see  by  what  twisting  or 
kinking  of  the  great  principles  of  justice  you  can  exempt  a  person 
from  his  obligation  to  expose  iniquity,  just  because  it  was  perpetrated 
in  a  town  school,  instead  of  on  the  highway,  or  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night.  The  principle  is  precisely  the  same  under  all  circumstances. 
But  you  may  say,  "  It  is  different  in  a  school.  The  teacher  ought  to 
have  the  knack  of  preventing  these  things,  or  of  finding  them  out 
without  obliging  the  scholars  to  make  enemies  of  each  other  by  telling 
tales.  Or  he  ought  to  have  such  a  perfect  control  over  the  school, 
that  none  of  them  will  feel  inclined  to  act  bad  ;  or  if  they  do  commit 
mischief,  he  ought  to  have  the  faculty  of  finding  it  out,  even  if  no 
one  does  tell  him ;  or  he  will  do  better  even  not  to  find  them  out  at 
all."  But  if  a  State  was  managed  in  this  way,  and  no  one  can  deny 
that  the  comparison  is  a  fair  one,  it  would  soon  be  a  sadly  chaotic 
condition.  The  following  facts  are  true  under  all  circumstances  : 
Where  there  is  to  be  order  there  must  be  law ;  and  the  laws  to  be 
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effectual  must  be  executed ;  and  in  order  to  execute  them,  lawlessness 
must  be  discovered,  and  the  lawless  punished;  and  all  fair  means 
taken  to  identify  the  transgressors  is  perfectly  honorable, — the  opinion 
of  school  children  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  If  parents 
could  take  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  use  their  influence  to  impress 
it  upon  their  children,  that  there  is  no  dishonor  in  testifying  to  the 
misconduct  of  a  fellow  scholar,  it  would  be  much  gained  for  the  real 
good  of  the  schools,  and  no  injustice  would  be  done  to  any  one. 
Superintending  School  Committee. — Elias  Geout,  Newton  Pike,  G.  C.  Pierce. 

4 
BELMONT. 

High  School. — During  the  past  year,  a  class  of  six  graduated  with 
high  honor  to  themselves,  and  a  credit  to  the  town.  All  the  essays 
delivered  by  this  class  of  its  graduating  exercises,  would  have  honored 
such  occasions,  in  any  of  our  best  appointed  and  most  successful 
academies.  Daring  the  past  year  our  cabinets  have  been  put  up,  and 
quite  a  collection  of  specimens  of  rocks  and  woods  have  already 
been  obtained,  without  any  expense  to  the  town.  We  here  invite 
any  of  our  fellows  citizens,  who  may  have  specimens  of  ores  or  rock 
that  they  can  spare,  to  contribute  to  this  worthy  object.  A  small 
outlay  in  chemicals,  and  apparatus,  now  enables  us  to  teach  by  illus- 
tration, the  otherwise  dry  and  often  uninteresting  study  of  chemistry, 
with  both  interest  and  profit.  * 

School  Committee.— -Daniel  F.  Learned,  Warren  S.  Frost,  Edward  Whitney, 
S.  P.  Hammatt. 

BOXBOROUGH. 

We  have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  several  schools  that  have 
been  in  session  in  town  the  past  year,  some  brief  account  of  the 
improvement  that  has  been  made  of  the  general  deportment  of  the 
scholars  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  teachers,  for  the  information  of 
the  parents ;  for  we  fear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  parents  would 
know  very  little  relative  to  the  deportment  and  improvement  of 
their  children  except  through  the  hands  of  the  school  committee ; 
as  Only  a  few  of  the  parents  take  interest  enough  in  the  education 
of  their  children  to  visit  the  schools.  Many  persons  'in  town  have 
not  been  into  a  school-room  while  a  school  has  been  in  session,  since 
they  completed  their  education ;  still  they  pretend  to  know  all 
about  the  condition  of  our  schools.  May  such  visit  the  schools,  that 
they  may  know  the  true  state  of  them. 

If  the  statutes  lay  an  imperative  duty  upon  teachers  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  children,  ought  not  the  parents  to  consider  the  importance 
of  inculcating  and  infusing  right  principles  into  the  minds  of  their 
children,  ere  they  are  intrusted  to  the  care  of  teachers  ?  We  fear 
that  parents  sometimes  think  that  this  great  work  of  educating 
children  is  to  be  clone  by  the  committee  and  teachers  without  their 
cooperation.  We  are  always  gratified  at  the  liberal  attendance  of 
parents  upon  some  of  our  public  examinations,  and  we  know  with 
what  eager  solicitude  many  watch  over  the  progress  of  their  children. 
But  we  have  occasion  frequently  to  notice  and  wonder  at  the  marked 
difference  in  parents  in  a  matter  of  so  much  importance.  We  some- 
times meet  men,  othei'wise  prudent  and  intelligent,  who  are  almost 
criminally  careless  regarding  the  educational  interests  of  their  chil- 
dren. Their  farms  they  watch  over  with  much  anxiety.  They  plant 
gardens  and  orchards  with  much  care,  that  ere  long  each  plant  and 
tree  may  bear  flower  and  fruit.  Yet  it  may  be  that  the  choicest 
treasure  of  all  that  would  lay  claim  to  their  protection,  finds  in  their 
watchful  care  no  shelter  from  the  dangers  that  surround  it.  They 
do  not  think  of  the  old  adage,  "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is  in- 
clined;" but  the  day  may  come  when  they  will  look  upon  their 
gardens  and  orchards  with  diminished  pleasure,  when  they  find  no 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  their  child's  mind ;  instead,  they  may,  through 
their  neglect  or  indifference,  find  it  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of 
vice  and  error.  These  facts  ought  to  stimulate  all  parents  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  education  of  their  children.  "As,"  said  John 
Adam?,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  "  the  education  of  our  children  is  never 
out  of  my  mind,"  so  imitate  the  patriot  of  old  that  you  may  train 
up  your  children  to  virtue  and  make  them  consider  every  vice  shame- 
ful and  degrading. 

Superintendent. — Olives  Wetherbee. 

BRIGHTON. 

We  occasionally  have  complaints  of  teachers  for  obliging  pupils 
to  conform  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  of  punishments  which 
are  said  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  scholars,  sometimes  without  a 
word  of  truth  in  them.  These  complaints  of  the  teacher  are  some- 
times made  after  having  heard  only  one  side,  and  before  an  investi- 
gation has  been  made;  the  teacher  is  unjustly  censured  and  the 
committee  blamed.  It  is  natural  for  the  parent  to  take  part  with 
the  child,  but  it  would  be  well  to  look  into  the  matter  thoroughly, 
and  understand  fully  the  circumstances  of  every  case  before  coming 
to  a  conclusion.  If  a  little  trouble  should  be  taken  to  see  if  the 
statement  made  were  entirely  reliable,  a  different  view  would  often- 
20 
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times  be  taken.  We  will  'cite  a  case  to  the  point,  that  will  show 
the  importance  of  hearing  both  sides  before  becoming  excited  and 
deciding  hastily  upon  the  statement  of  a  child  who  wishes  to  shield 
himself  from  punishment. 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  chairman,  by  a  citizen,  that  unjust 
and  severe  punishment  had  been  inflicted  upon  his  son,  who  had  told 
his  father  that  he  had  been  expelled  from  school  with  directions  to 
get  a  permit  before  he  would  be  allowed  to  return.  He  remained 
out  of  school  a  week  or  more  before  his  father  could  make  it  con- 
venient to  see  the  sub-committee,  who,  as  soon  as  he  was  informed 
of  it,  wrote  to  the  teacher  complained  of,  who  immediately  responded 
in  person,  much  surprised  at  the  charge  made  against  her,  and  de- 
clared that  there  was  not  one  word  of  truth  in  it ;  that  the  boy  had 
not  been  into  her  school  during  the  term,  but  was  an  attendant  of 
the  next  higher  department  of  the  same  Grammar  School.  Thinking 
perhaps  that  the  father  had  mistaken  the  name  of  the  teacher,  an 
interview  was  had  with  the  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  next 
higher  department,  who  in  turn  was  as  much  astonished  at  .the  charge 
of  severe  punishment  as  the  first  teacher  complained  of.  She  said 
the  boy  had  been  in  her  school,  but  she  had  not  struck  him  a  blow, 
although  he  had  been  idle,  neglecting  his  lessons,  never  being  ready 
to  recite,  and  by  being  extremely  impudent,  setting  an  example  to 
the  school  that  was  highly  detrimental.  She  said  that  she  had  talked 
and  reasoned  with  him,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  do  better, 
she  should  be  obliged  to  degrade  by  sending  him  back  to  the  lower 
department ;  he  left  when  school  was  out,  and  did  not  return.  He 
told  his  parents  that  the  teacher  had  punished  him  severely  by  strik- 
ing and  beating  him  over  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  turning  him 
out  of  school,  with  the  strict  injunction  that  he  must  go  to  the  com- 
mittee for  a  permit  before  he  could  be  again  admitted ! 

You  see  how  unjustly  this  teacher  was  blamed,  wholly  upon  the 
representation  of  a  boy  who  was  determined  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  do  as  he  pleased  in  school.  Before  coming  to  an  unjust  con- 
clusion, it  is  better  to  hear  a  fair  statement  from  both  sides ;  it  will 
save  much  hard  feeling  and  anxiety  of  mind  on  the  part  of  parents, 
as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  useless  annoyance,  and  much  waste  of  time 
to  committee  and  teachers. 

School  Committee.— C.  H.  B.  Bkeck,  J.  P.  C.  Winship,  Heney  Baldwin. 

BURLINGTON. 

It  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  most  teachers  of  the  present 
day  to  make  thoroughness  the  rule,  and  to  make  a  perfect  conception 
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of  the  principle  involved  the  true  method  in  recitation ;  and  in  this 
respect  the  schools,  the  past  year,  have  been  a  decided  improvement. 
The  government  of  the  schools  has  been  carried  through  with  a  per- 
fect freedom  from  physical  force,  which  has  been  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  committee. 

The  committee  have  to  complain  once  more  of  the  absenteeism 
of  the  pupils.  It  has  been  a  source  of  serious  annoyance  to  the 
teachers,  as  well  as  being  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools ;  and  we  think  that  in  many  cases  it  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  parents  would  have  exercised  a  little  more  discretion. 
We  hope  the  registers  will  not  display  so  many  blank  marks  from 
this  cause  another  year. 

Your  committee  have  decided  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  six  weeks 
schools  are  a  waste  of  time  and  money,  and  would  therefore  respect- 
fully recommend  that  the  winter  term  of  all  the  schools  be  kept  in 
the  Centre  school-house.  This  will  be  no  experiment,  as  our  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  we  can  accommodate  more  pupils  and  at 
less  expense  than  by  any  other  method. 

School  Committee. — Chas.  G.  Foster,  Otis  Cutler,  Sam'l  Sewall. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

As  there  are  about  3,200  children  in  the  four  years'  course  of  our 
Primary  Schools,  about  800  enter  them  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
four  years,  only  about  550  remain  and  enter  the  Grammar  Schools. 
After  five  or  six  years  more,  little  over  100  are  left,  to  enter  the  High 
School;  and  here  another  four  years'  course  reduces  the  800  who 
commenced,  to  about  30  who  complete  their  education  in  our  Cam- 
bridge Public  Schools. 

These  facts  are  very  significant,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
are  not  creditable  to  the  system  upon  which  our  schools  are  arranged 
and  conducted.  We  have  been  too  easily  satisfied  with  the  orderly 
and  well-disciplined  appearance  of  the  scholars,  and  with  the  thorough 
acquaintance  with  their  prescribed  studies  which  they  manifested  on 
examination,  and  have  never  thought  of  asking  how  much  time  was 
consumed  in  accomplishing  these  results,  or  whether,  as  a  consequence 
of  requiring  so  much  time,  the  upper,  more  valuable,  and  more 
expensive  half  of  the  course  of  instruction  did  not  exist  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  only  of  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  number  of 
children.  Unquestionably,  the  most  desirable  improvement  that 
could  be  effected  in  our  school  system  would  be,  to  reduce  the  average 
age  of  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools  to  a  little  over  eight,  that 
to  the  High  School  to  a  little  over  twelve,  and  that  of  graduation  at 
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■ 
the  High  School  to  a  little  over  sixteen  years.     "We  should  thus  more 
than  double  the  utility  of  the  upper  half  of  our  school  course,  as  the 
change  would  probably  increase  nearly  threefold  the  number  of  pupils 
in  this  upper  half. 

That  such  an  improvement  is  practicable,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  Boston,  says  the  superintendent,  the  pupils  are  "  generally  from 
eight  to  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission  "  to  the  Grammar 
Schools.* 

Yet,  as  appears  from  the  programme  of  studies,  rather  more  pro- 
ficiency is  required  for  promotion  from  the  Primary  Schools  of 
Boston,  than  from  those  of  Cambridge.  Any  private  teacher,  and 
many  parents  who  have  attended  to  the  education  of  their  families, 
are  well  aware  that  children  who  begin  the  alphabet  at  six  years  old 
can  easily  be  qualified,  and  well  qualified,  to  enter  the  Grammar 
School  in  two  years.  And  that  the  time  spent  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  also  is  needlessly  long,  appears  from  the  fact  already  men- 
tioned, that  children  are  not  unfrequently  withdrawn  from  them  and 
put  into  a  Private  School,  where  they  can  do  what  would  otherwise  be 
two  years'  work  in  one.  It  is  proved  also  by  the  testimony  of  the 
teachers  themselves,  that  children  at  an  age  considerably  below  the 
average  are  not  found  too  youthful,  or  with  minds  not  sufficiently 
developed,  for  the  tasks  imposed  on  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  few 
who  enter  the  Grammar  Schools  at  eight,  or  the  High  School  at 
twelve  years  old,  usually  excel  those  who  are  much  older,  in  the 
quickness  and  ease  with  which  they  accomplish  their  work. 

The  chief  cause  why  so  much  time  is  wasted  is,  that  our  schools 
are  organized  on  what  may  be  called  the  annual  plan  ;  that  is,  the 
stated  time  for  passing  through  one  class  is  one  year,  and  promotions 
generally  take  place  only  once  a  year,  either  from  one  class  to  another, 
or  from  one  school  to  another.  A  year's  inteiwal  between  the  studies 
of  two  successive  classes  is  too  great  to  be  "jumped"  even  by  a  dili- 
gent and  very  successful  pupil,  without  leaving  a  gap  which  is  both 
an  injury  to  that  pupil,  and  a  great  inconvenience  to  the  teacher. 
Consequently,  the  whole  class,  often  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  in 
number,  must  advance  abreast ;  and  then,  of  course,  the  speed  of  all, 
even  of  the  quickest,  must  be  regulated  by  the  speed,  or  rather  by 
the  slowness,  of  the  feeblest  and  dullest  scholars ;  just  as  the  strength 
of  a  chain  is  measured  by  that  of  its  weakest  link.  If  it  were  not, 
the  class  would  appear  unequally  and  therefore  imperfectly  prepared 
for  the  test  of  the  next  examination,  and  the  teacher's  reputation 
would  suffer.     What  is  still  worse,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  teacher  to 

*  Boston  School  Report  for  1867,  p.  234. 
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keep  back  the»best  scholars  from  promotion  at  irregular  periods,  even 
when  they  richly  deserve  it ;  for  to  part  with  them  before  the  ordi- 
nary time  is  to  sacrifice  the  best  chance  of  the  class  appealing  credit- 
ably at  the  next  general  promotion.  Even  degradations  of  the  indo- 
lent and  stupid  to  a  lower  class  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  should  be, 
since  a  teacher  naturally  hesitates  to  take  so  grave  a  step  as  to  put 
back  a  pupil  for  a  whole  year,  though  she  would  readily  do  this  for 
six  months,  if  it  were  possible.  Surely  the  plan  in  the  Boston 
Primary  Schools  is  preferable,  where,  though  there  are  six  classes, 
promotions  from  one  to  another,  and  from  the  Primary  to  the  Gram- 
mar School,  take  place  every  six  months,  the  whole  course  thus 
occupying  only  three  years.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  children, 
the  fourth  year  in  our  Primary  Schools  is  so  much  time  absolutely 
wasted. 

School  Committee. — Charles  H.  Saunders,  Chairman  ex  officio;  Edward  Abbott, 
Francis  Bowes,  Edwin  B.  Chase,  Francis  J.  Child,  Martin  Draper,  Jr.,  John  W. 
Hammond,  Hamlin  R.  Warding,  Henry  0.  Houghton,  Grove  H.  Loomis,  Asa  P. 
Morse,  James  R.  Morse,  Thomas  Scully,  Joseph  H.  Tyler,  Morrill  Wyman. 

School  Accommodations. — I  have  said  that  with  good  teachers  we 
shall  never  have  poor  schools.  I  believe  this,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
just  as  fully  believe  that  with  school  buildings  improperly  constructed 
and  arranged,  we  can  never  have,  in  the  high  sense,  good  schools. 

The  present  arrangement  brings  under  the  control  of  one  teacher, 
so  many  pupils  that  he  or  she  is  in  danger  of  being  overpowered  by 
the  mere  force  of  numbers.  The  energy  and  strength  necessary  to 
preserve  order  in  such  a  mass  of  rebellious  humanity  as  these  crowds 
sometimes  prove  to  be,  wear  out  the  vitality  of  the  teachers,  and  unfit 
them  for  the  only  proper  work  belonging  to  their  vocation.  We  wish 
to  bring  teachers  nearer  to  their  pupils,  to  enable  them  to  measure 
their  hearts  as  well  as  their  minds.  Whatever  prevents  this,  what- 
ever tends  to  create  a  necessity  for  governing  a  school,  is  an  irrepar- 
able wrong  to  its  victims. 

We  ask  of  teachers,  that  they  shall  exert  a  healthful  influence  upon 
their  pupils ;  that  mind  shall  be  brought  in  contact  with  mind ;  that 
they  shall  not  merely  hear  recitations,  but  that  they  shall  bear  to 
waiting  and  eager  minds  something — yes,  much — of  which  text-books 
have  never  dreamed ;  something  which  may  be  useful  to  the  scholar 
in  future  life,  or  which  may  enkindle  in  him  a  love  for  knowledge. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  that  in  this  direction  we  must  depend  upon 
oral  instruction.  Now,  I  ask,  can  a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  two 
hundred  pupils,  belonging  to  four  different  classes,  be  so  skilful  as  to 
hold  the  attention  of  his  own  class,  and  not  attract  the  notice  of  the 
rest  ?     Can  such  pupils  excuse  themselves  for  failure  in  recitation,  on 
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the  ground  of  being  diverted  from  their  tasks  ?  The  pupils,  in  pre- 
paring their  lessons,  should  be  under  the  care  and  observation  of  the 
teachers  to  whom  they  are  to  recite.  Then,  and  then  only,  is  it  possi- 
ble to  appreciate  the  work  of  each,  and  do  justice  to  all.  This  will 
receive  the  assent  of  all  experienced  teachers. 

Is  it  pleasant  or  profitable  to  hear  the  tramp  of  pupils  passing  to 
and  from  the  recitation  rooms  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  a  source  of 
extreme  annoyance,  as  well  as  an  excellent  means  of  consuming  time 
without  profit  to  anybody  ? 

Moreover,  this  system  is  an  expensive  one.  With  single  rooms, 
each  teacher  generally  has  about  fifty-six  pupils,  but  one  hundred  and 
twelve  is  a  very  large  number  to  place  under  the  care  of  one  teacher, 
although  she  may  have  an  associate  to  aid  her  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion. We  may  then  somewhat  increase  the  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher,  and  thereby  diminish  the  expense  of  the  schools,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  shall  greatly  increase  their  efficiency,  bringing  them 
home  to  the  individual  wants  of  the  scholars  in  a  way  not  now 
possible. 

I  advocate  no  visionary  scheme.  The  system  of  single  rooms  has 
been  tried,  and  has  been  almost  universally  adopted. 

Primary  School  Houses. — We  have  made  a  beginning  during  the 
past  year  towards  putting  our  Primary  Schools  on  a  proper  basis. 
Till  now  we  have  had  no  Graded  Schools  of  this  class,  nor  has  it 
been  possible  for  us  to  have,  owing  to  our  unfortunate  school  arrange- 
ments. It  must  not  be  supposed,  that,  in  the  erection  of  the  three 
houses  just  completed,  the  wants  of  this  most  important  class  of  our 
schools  are  met.  It  is  but  a  beginning.  There  are  nearly  one  thou- 
sand children  belonging  to  these  schools,  who  now  occupy  rooms  in 
the  Grammar  School  buildings ;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  in  every 
instance,  the  room  will  be  needed  within  a  short  time  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  Grammar  Schools  themselves.  , 

Believing  then,  that  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  you  will  soon 
be  obliged  to  remove  these  children  from  their  present  quarters,  I  will 
not  stop  to  cite  any  of  the  very  serious  disadvantages  in  having 
Primary  scholars  in  Grammar  School  houses. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Primary  School  accommodations, 
I  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  the  condition  of  this  grade  of  our  schools  in 
other  respects.  I  have  already  intimated  that  in  my  judgment  what- 
ever other  reforms  we  may  introduce,  we  ought  to  commence  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  school-houses.  We  must  not  place  under 
the  care  of  one  teacher  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils,  in  a  room 
provided  with  miserably  constructed  seats,  with  no  desks  or  other 
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supports  for  books  or  slates,  no  blackboards,  no  charts,  tablets,  or 
drawing-cards,  and  then  expect  good  results. 

Here,  if  in  any  business  on  earth,  we  want  a  proper  division  of 
labor.  We  neither  want  a  teacher  overpowered  by  numbers,  nor, 
having  a  proper  number  of  pupils,  should  she  be  overpowered  by  too 
great  a  variety  of  work ;  hence  no  teacher  can  take  all  the  grades  of 
a^Primary  School,  and  do  justice  to  all.  To  be  sure,  she  may  be  able 
to  hear  them  "  read  and  spell  and  recite  the  tables,"  and  this  may 
have  answered  once,  but  can  dp  so  no  longer. 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  Primary  Schools,  as  the  basis 
of  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction,  and  where  so  many  are 
taught  who  never  enter  the  higher  grades,  are  of  first  importance. 

The  first  steps  give  direction  to  the  whole  life. 

First  of  all,  I  admit  we  need  the  right  kind  of  teachers.  I  concur 
in  the  remark  of  a  prominent  educator,  that  "  if  utter  inexperience  or 
desperate  mediocrity  must  sit  at  the  teacher's  desk,  let  it  be  anywhere, 
everywhere,  save  in  the  Primary  School,  for  anywhere  and  every- 
where else  will  its  ability  to  do  irreparable  mischief  be  less."  Having 
a  teacher,  we  must  give  her  a  chance  to  work.  I  know  no  better  way 
than  to  bring  into  one  room  those  who  are,  as  near  as  may  be,  of 
equal  attainments.  Now  I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  at  this  time  to 
indicate  what  seems  to  me  the  proper  methods  of  instructing  those 
who  are  just  passing  from  the  "  freedom  of  home  life  "  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school-room.  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  I 
believe  a  skilful  teacher  with  proper  school  accommodations,  with 
even  the  lowest  class,  by  conversational  exercises,  by  making  use  of 
the  concrete  but  never  the  abstract,  by  using  that  which  is  known  to 
lead  to  the  unknown,  by  claiming  the  aid  of  those  senses,  which  are 
so  acute  even  in  childhood,  will  cultivate  habits  of  observation,  im- 
prove the  perceptive  faculties,  and  do  much  towards  securing  habits 
of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language.  Why  may  not  there  be  taught 
something  of  form,  of  color,  of  natural  objects,  whether  of  the  animal 
or  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  many  other  things  of  a  kindred 
nature.  I  must  not  be  understood  as  finding  fault  with  our  excellent 
corps  of  teachers,  nor  with  the  course  of  instruction  they  have 
adopted.  They  have  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  I  know  none  will  rejoice 
more  than  will  they,  when  properly  constructed,  properly  furnished, 
properly  heated,  and  properly  ventilated  school  buildings  shall  have 
made  a  good  system  of  Graded  Schools  possible. 

Evening  Schools. — Three  Evening  Schools, — one  in  each  police  dis- 
trict— organized  early  in  November,  have  from  the  first  been  highly 
successful.    There  are  now  connected  with  these  schools,  ten  teachers 
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and  about  four  hundred  pupils.  Of  the  teachers  it  is  sufficient  to  say- 
that  they  are  among  the  best  belonging  to  our  Grammar  Schools. 
The  pupils  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  greatly  needing  the  advan- 
tages thus  afforded,  and  by  their  earnestness  they  show  that  they 
appreciate  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy.  I  believe  that  separate 
Evening  Schools  for  the  two  sexes,  continuing  five  months  in  the 
year,  should  become  a  part  of  our  regular  school  system. 
Superintendent. — Edwin  B.  Hale. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

Distribution  of  Labor. — It  is  one  thing  to  provide  an  adequate 
corps  of  teachers  for  a  Grammar  School,  and  another,  equally  im- 
portant, to  distribute  the  labors  of  those  teachers  along  the  line  of 
effort  so  as  to  achieve  the  highest  educational  result.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  wisest  and  most  economical  distribution  has  not  yet 
been  made.  Our  forces  have  not  been  applied  so  as  to  reach  and 
effectually  control  the  greatest  number  of  minds  and  hearts. 

To  train  the  first  class  of  thirty  or  forty,  two  accomplished  teachers, 
a  gentleman  and  a  lady,  are  usually  employed ;  while  the  training 
of  fifty  or  sixty  pupils  in  a  lower  or  middle  class  is  left  almost  wholly 
to  the  good  judgment  and  fidelity  of  one  lady  teacher.  Is  it  said 
that  in  the  first  class  the  final  and  finishing  touches  are  given  to  the 
education  of  the  young?  I  reply  that  this  is  a  capital  mistake. 
More  scholars  finish  their  education  (their  schooling)  in  the  second, 
third  or  fourth  class,  than  in  the  first.  The  fact  is,  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  enter  the  Grammar  Schools 
in  our  principal  cities  finish  their  education  in  the  first  class.  Most 
of  those  who  enter  that  class  go  through  it,  and  subsequently  pursue 
their  studies  for  a  greater  or  less  period  in  schools  of  a  higher  grade. 
The  mass  of  the  young  complete  their  studies  in  the  middle  classes 
of  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  never  come  under  the  direct  moulding 
influence  of  the  principals. 

The  grand  desideratum  of  Grammar  Schools,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  the  presence,  practical  experience,  and  personal  influence,  of  the 
principals  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Here,  so  far  as  the 
schools  are  concerned,  the  finishing  touches  are  given  to  the  character 
and  education  of  the  great  majority  of  the  young.  Here  youth  be- 
gins to  emerge  into  manhood  and  womanhood ;  here  the  will  asserts 
its  independence,  and  habits  become  fixed  for  life.  To  conduct  the 
young  through  this  critical  and  perilous  period  demands  the  highest 
wisdom  and  the  most  controlling  authority.  Could  the  details  of 
school-work  be  so  arranged  that  the  principals  could  spend  a  larger 
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portion  of  time  in  the  lower  classes  in  illustrating  their  methods  of 
teaching  %and  governing,  it  would  give  inspiration  for  study,  and 
greater  symmetry  and  completeness  to  the  culture  of  the  schools. 

High  School. — The  boys  have  for  some  time  been  practising  mili- 
tary tactics ;  and  encouraged  by  their  teachers,  they  have  petitioned 
the  board  to  introduce  military  drill  into  the  school.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  their  request  will  be  granted,  and  that  every  means  will 
be  furnished  to  give  them  encouragement  in  this  enterprise. 

The  enthusiasm  which  has  prompted  to  this  movement  will,  we 
trust,  lead  to  others  of  equal  and.  even  greater  importance. 

Teachers'  Library. — Every  person  conversant  with  the  business 
of  teaching  is  aware  that  habitual  attention  to  the  details  of  public 
instruction  tends  to  contract  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  to  prevent 
mental  growth.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  most  who  are  not  looking 
forward  to  a  style  of  public  life  which  requires  liberal  study  and 
comprehensive  views  of  facts  and  principles,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  all  who  give  but  little  attention  to  any  books  except  those 
which  they  use  in  the  school-room.  After  a  few  years,  such  teachers 
lose  their  freshness.  Their  instructions  are  wanting  in  novelty  and 
vivacity. 

To  counteract  this  tendency,  and  to  secure  a  more  general  edu- 
cation fpr  our  youth,  you  have  adopted  a  course  of  studies  which 
requires  oral  instruction  in  various  customs,  arts,  trades  and  sciences. 
All  this  work  is  new  to  most  of  our  teachers.  Some  of  them  have 
no  habit  of  speaking  consecutively  in  public  on  any  subject,  and 
many  of  them  have  not  the  means  to  procure  that  variety  of  works 
which  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  read  and  to  consult  in  preparing 
themselves  for  their  new  duties. 

This  difficulty  I  think  may  be  obviated  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
formation  of  a  teachers'  library. 

To  do  this  there  would  be  very  little  occasion  to  draw  from  the 
public  funds.  The  teachers  would,  I  apprehend,  readily  cooperate 
in  its  establishment,  and  annually  contribute  for  its  support. 

But  little  more  will  be  required  of  the  school  committee  than  to 
countenance  the  enterprise,  and  provide  a  suitable  place  for  the  books. 

No  such  library  of  any  real  account  exists  in  the  Eastern  States. 
Yet  in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  many  books  have  been  published 
which  are  adapted  to  interest  teachers,  to  open  to  them  a  new  mental 
life,  and  give  them  fresh  thoughts  for  the  duties  of  the  school-room. 

I  am  confident  the  members  of  the  committee  will  esteem  it  a 
pleasure  to  place  Charlestown  first,  or  at  least  prominent  among 
American  cities,  in  furnishing  suitable  books  for  the  benefit  of  public 
teachers. 

21 
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Teaching  should  be  made  a  profession ;  for  it  is  both  a  science  and 
an  art.  Those  who  engage  in  its  sacred  duties  need  systematic 
training  in  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  rudimental  and  common 
branches,  and  familiarity  with  literature  and  general  studies.  To 
these  attainments  should  be  added  breadth  of  character,  a  spirit  of 
generous  enterprise,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  best  methods 
of  teaching.  But  how  shall  these  and  kindred  qualifications  be  ob- 
tained ?  The  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  utterly  fail  to 
give  any  specific  instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching.  All  that  these 
schools  aim  to  accomplish  is  to  furnish  the  young  with  sufficient 
education  to  commence  preparing  themselves  for  some  particular 
vocation;  but  they  do  not  attempt  to  confer  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  something  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  city  to  promote  the  object  under  consideration. 

One  is  to  form  a  Normal  department  in  the  High  School.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  afford  great  assistance  to  our  young  ladies 
who  desire  to  teach;  but  it  would  necessarily  be  limited  in  its  op- 
erations, and  defective  in  results.  The  other,  and  as  I  believe  the 
only  effectual  means,  is  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Training 
School  for  such  persons  as  have  taken  the  regular  High  School  course 
of  study.  By  this  means,  both  breadth  and  accuracy  of  preparation 
might  be  secured.  I  will  not  attempt  to  develop  a  plan  for  such  a 
school,  or  to  specify  the  studies  which  should  be  pursued.  The 
details  can  be  readily  arranged  when  the  time  comes  for  action.  I 
am  sure- that  such  a  movement  as  this  would  meet  the  approbation 
of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  Chaiiestown ;  and  1  hope  it  may  claim 
the  early  attention  of  this  board. 

Oral  Teaching. — The  great  world  of  fact  and  of  thought  is  seldom 
made  to  throw  its  inspiring  influence  into  Public  Schools.  Too  many 
teachers  are  content  with  asking  questions  and  hearing  the  dull 
answers  which  children  may  give.  T]  ey  rarely  bestir  themselves 
to  bring  refreshing  truths,  awakening  thoughts,  to  their  classes.  A 
great  reform  is  demanded ;  and  I  am  sure  it  has  already  commenced 
in  our  schools.  Many  teachers  appear  to  be  more  industrious  in 
communicating  knowledge  in  connection  with  their  daily  recitations  ; 
and  in  two  or  three  Grammar  Schools  the  custom  of  giving  brief 
lectures  is  beginning  to  prevail.  Teachers  occasionally  speak  on 
assigned  topics;  and  at  the  Prescott  School  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  rendered  important  aid  by  giving  brief  addresses  on  well- 
chosen  subjects.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  lecture  method  of  teaching 
will  be  adopted  in  all  our  schools,  and  that  practical  business  men 
may  be  induced  to  give  the  young  the  benefits  of  their  ripe  and 
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valuable  experience.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  the  children  of  cities, 
that  they  are  so  completely  excluded  from  all  departments  of  busi- 
ness. They  grow  up  on  the  side-walk  and  in  the  school-room.  The 
practical  pursuits  of  life  they  are  almost  totally  ignorant  of;  and  one 
of  the  best  means  of  interesting  them  in  the  live,  stirring  world, 
seems  to  be  to  employ  the  active  men  of  the  age  to  give  them  in- 
struction in  the  affairs  of  business.  In  every  city  there  are  men  of 
education,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various  departments  of 
trade,  who  would  consent  to  speak  to  the  children  of  the  Public 
Schools,  particularly  to  those  of  the  higher  classes,  on  practical  sub- 
jects. The  time  may  come  when  labor  of  some  kind  will  be  con- 
nected with  city  schools,  so  that  children  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  attending  to  various  kinds  of  handicraft. 

To  make  oral  teaching  profitable  in  the  highest  degree,  cabinets 
of  minerals  or  museums  should  be  formed  in  every  school.  Speci- 
mens of  stones,  metals,  plants,  trees,  flowers,  and  animals  might  be 
gathered  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  which  would  be  full  of 
interest  to  the  children,  and  suggestive  of  valuable  thoughts  to  the 
teachers. 

A  wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  may  be  healed  by  the  restorative 
processes  of  nature,  but  a  character  once  tarnished  seldom  regains 
its  lustre.  If  we  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  struggles  of  a  youth 
through  the  trials  of  boyhood,  along  the  treacherous  paths  of  early 
manhood,  and  amid  the  sharp  conflicts  of  public  life,  we  may  form 
a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  character  embracing  the  higher 
virtues,  and  animated  by  a  lively  and  intelligent  faith  in  truth,  hu- 
manity, and  God.  The  advantage  to  the  individual,  and  through 
the  individual,  to  society  and  the  State,  springing  from  right  culture, 
indicates  the  position  moral  teaching  should  hold  in  a  system  of  pub- 
lic education.  Society  has  an  interest  in  this  matter  whose  magni- 
tude cannot  be  expressed  by  the  limited  standards  of  value  known 
to  the  market,  or  compassed  by  the  ordinary  range  of  thought. 
Government  by  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  is  impossible,  except 
upon  the  condition  of  general  education  which  shall  be  moral  as 
well  as  intellectual.  On  this  point  the  voice  of  history  is  emphatic. 
In  every  age,  a  growing  waywardness  of  the  young  has  preluded 
national  debasement.  In  all  the  great  crises  which  have  marked 
the  history  of  nations,  moral  integrity,  rather  than  intellectual  acute- 
ness,  has  proved  the  safeguard  of  public  interests.  Wisdom  teaches 
us  to  heed  the  voice  of  ages. 

Should  our  schools  only  send  forth  youth  with  mental  faculties 
sharpened  for  shrewd   and  vigorous   activities,  and  with   ambition 
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burning  for  power  and  posts  of  honor,  and  with  vicious  morals,  they 
might  justly  be  regarded  as  sources  of  pestilence  and  ruin. 

The  value  of  a  man  to  society  springs  mainly  from  his  virtue,  for 
out  of  true  virtue  comes  every  social  good.  While,  therefore,  a 
jealous  watchfulness  is  exercised  relative  to  the  mental  culture  of 
the  young,  their  moral  development  should  be  the  object  of  the 
highest  solicitude. 

Superintendent. — J.  H.  Twombly. 

CONCORD. 

Adult  Winter  Schools. — Observation  has  led  your  committee  to 
believe  that  much  good  might  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment 
in  this  town  of  an  adult  winter,  school.  Such  schools  have  been 
carried  on  with  great  success  in  other  towns.  From  real  or  supposed 
necessity,  many  parents  remove  their  children  from  our  schools  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  a  very  early  age.  As  a  result  their 
children  fall  far  behind  in  study  those  of  their  own  age.  They  do  not 
again  find  a  place  with  their  peers,  get  discouraged,  lose  their  ambi- 
tion, and  so  are  never  instructed  again  to  any  great  advantage  in  our 
schools,  and  finally  leave  with  a  very  imperfect  education.  It  would 
be  a  great  benefit  to  have  a  school  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  these 
exceptional  pupils.  But  still  farther,  we  have  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  our  village,  of  both  sexes,  who  have  come  from  places  where 
few  or  no  privileges  of  education  are  granted.  They  are  almost  en- 
tirely without  education.  Some  cannot  even  read  and  write.  It  is 
clearly  our  duty,  and  it  is  as  clearly  our  interest,  to  give  all  such 
persons  an  opportunity  to  make  up  deficiencies  which  exist  from  no 
fault  of  their  own.  They  and  their  children  are  to  be  our  fellow- 
citizens.  Into  their  hands,  equally  with  our  own,  are  to  be  commit- 
ted the  fortunes  of  our  country.  We  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 
We  are  committed  to  the  great  experiment  of  granting  all  civil  rights 
and  privileges  to  all,  poor  and  rich,  black  and  white,  foreign  or  native 
born.  We  cannot  draw  back  if  we  would.  All  the  forces  and  best 
sentiments  of  the  age  are  behind  us  pressing  us  on.  So  we  must  make, 
and  so  we  ought  to  make,  the  experiment.  But  we  ought  to  make  it 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  And  if  there  are  any  persons, 
male  or  female,  youth  or  adults,  who  desire  a  better  education,  and 
whose  desire  is  not  rightly  met  by  schools  such  as  we  have,  and  which 
are  fitted  for  children  and  not  men  and  women,  then  it  seems  to  be 
our  duty  to  gratify  such  a  praiseworthy  wish  by  furnishing  the  appro- 
priate mode  of  instruction.  Your  committee  do  not  know  that  it 
will  ,prove  to  be  possible  to  establish  and  carry  on  an  adult  school. 
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But  they  would  be  glad  to  have  their  successors  in  a  position  to  make 
the  trial.  They  suggest  that  a  special  appropriation  of  $250  be  made 
for  this  purpose.  If  it  shall  prove  that  the  money  cannot  be  wisely  ex- 
pended, it  will  simply  remain  in  the  treasury.  If  it  can  be  wisely 
used,  then  certainly  every  thoughtful  person  must  favor  the  appro- 
priation. 

Teachers'  Salaries. — Your  committee  had  not  been  in  office  long 
before  they  found  teachers  at  any  price  were  scarce  indeed.  Needing 
three  teachers,  we  advertised  in  the  "Boston  Journal."  Only  one  teacher 
was  obtained.  Again,  needing  a  teacher  for  a  centre  school  and  being 
in  a  great  strait,  we  advertised  in  two  Boston  papers.  At  the  time 
appointed  for  examination  your  committee  were  at  their  posts  ready 
to  confer  with  candidates.  And  there  they  remained  two  hours.  But 
no  candidates  appeared,  and  they  returned  home,  sadder  and  wiser 
men.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  obtain  a  teacher  for  that 
one  school  cost  ten  days'  time  of  one  person,  and  time,  too,  which 
could  ill  be  spared.  Yery  early,  therefore,  it  became  evident  that  our 
salaries  must  ultimately  be  raised.  The*town  has  a  £ne  appetite  for 
good  instruction.  If  it  had  the  choicest,  it  would  not  be  any  more 
than  satisfied.  But  the  best  teachers  can  command  a  much  higher 
price  than  we  pay.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  that  our 
prices  must  rise.  The  committee  delayed,  however,  making  any 
alteration  until  such  time  as  the  new  High  School  building  should  be 
completed ;  not  knowing  what  changes  of  other  kinds  might  be  neces- 
sary in  our  arrangements.  The  delay  from  time  to  time  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  delayed  also  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
salaries.  But  at  their  meeting  in  February,  your  committee  decided 
to  add  one  dollar  a  week  to  the  salary  of  each  experienced  female 
teacher.  They  are  satisfied  that  such  an  increase  is  an  act  of  simple 
justice.  When  the  year's  board,  washing  and  fuel  bill  is  paid,  it  will 
be  found  that  one  of  the  most  refined,  best  educated  and  really  use- 
ful class  of  women  in  our  community,  are  receiving  for  training  the 
immortal  minds  of  our  children,  not  more  than  half  the  sum  paid  for 
domestic  services  in  the  family,  or  our  operatives  for  labor  in  the  mill. 
But  whether  just  or  not,  such  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  our 
teachers  is  a  necessity.  The  supply  of  really  good  teachers  is  now  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demand ;  and  every  year  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining such  teachers  increases.  If  we  wish  to  keep,  where  we  boast 
that  we  have  kept  heretofore,  in  the  front  rank,  we  must  pay  for  good 
instruction  its  value  in  the  educational  market. 

School  Committee. — G.  Reynolds,  Chairman,  L.  W.  Bean,  Secretary,  Simon  Brown, 
Sampson  Mason,  Edwin  Wheeler,  Henry  F.  Smith,  Joseph  D.  Brown,  Joseph  A. 
Smith,  William  H.  Hunt. 
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DRACUT. 

The  District  System  Abolished. — It  is  well  known  that  the  legis- 
lature has  abolished  the  district  system  of  Common  Schools,  so 
that  now  each  school  is  more  directly  under  the  care  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  superintending  committee  will  have  more  special  charge 
of  procuring  the  teachers,  and  seeing  that  each  school  is  provided 
with  one  suitable  for  the  place.  This  may  seem  to  some  an  un- 
wise law.  But  we  feel  confident  that  when  the  plan  contemplated 
by  this  law  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  it  will  receive  the  almost 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  people.  We  would  ask  for  it  a  fair 
and  candid  trial,  and  that  all  condemnation  of  it  be  suspended  till  we 
have  time  to  see  its  workings. 

Parents. — We  are  happy  to  know,  that  in  most  of  the  districts,  pa- 
rents and  others  have  taken  much  interest  in  our  schools.  They  have 
visited  them  ■during  the  term,  and  have  been  present  in  large  numbers 
during  the  final  examination.  This  is  a  good  omen,  and  gives  promise 
of  the  future  success  of  our  schools.  When  parents  are  fully  awake 
to  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  the  wants  of  our  children  and 
youth,  in  this  regard,  we  may  expect  our  schools  to  prosper,  and  the 
minds  of  all  to  be  well  stored  with  useful  knowledge. 

In  this  connection  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  there  are  some 
who  seem  to  have  little  appreciation  of  a  good  education,  and,  there- 
fore, they  would  do  as  little  as  possible  for  their  own  children  as  well 
as  for  others.  The  school  tax  should  be  regarded  by  every  one, 
whether  he  have  children  to  educate  or  not,  as  wise  and  just.  Prop- 
erty is  more  secure  and  valuable  where  there  are  good  schools ; 
society  is  more  refined ;  the  youth  are  more  moral ;  and  the  people 
generally  are  greatly  benefited  thereby.  Let  no  one  feel  it  to  be  a 
burden  that  he  is  taxed  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools. 
School  Committee. — John  Ames,  J.  C.  Paine,  A.  T.  Eichakdson. 

DUNSTABLE. 

The  matter  of  dividing  the  school  money  among  the  districts  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  debate  in  town  meetings,  and  to  more  or 
less  hard  feeling. 

There  will  now  be  no  occasion  for  farther  contention,  as  the  school 
district  system  is  abolished,  and  if  the  schools  in  the  small  districts 
can  be  kept  at  less  expense  than  Nos.  1  and  2  it  will  be  done,  or  if 
the  number  of  schools  can  be  lessened  and  the  scholars  yet  have  fair 
conveniences  for  attending  school,  this  course  will  be  taken.  If  we 
could  abolish  one  school,  the  town  would  save,  at  the  present  rate  of 
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expenses,  about  $160  per  annum ;  which  in  ten  years  would  be 
$1,600,  and  probably  the  remaining  schools  would  be  more  interest- 
ing and  profitable,  as  they  would  be  larger. 

The  cost  of  one  scholar  in  District  No.  3  this  year  has  been  about 
$23,  in  District  No.  1,  about  $5,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  scholars  in  the  latter  district  have  been  as  much  or  more  bene- 
fited than  those  in  the  former. 

All  the  scholars  in  town  could  be  taught  in  three  schools.     If  these 
were  properly  located  they  would  accommodate  the  town  nearly  as 
well  as  now,  and  the  result  would  be  better  schools  and  a  saving*:  to 
the  town  in  ten  years  of  more  than  $3,200  in  money. 
Chairman. — James  T.  Burnap. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

While  the  record  of,  attendance  in  some  of  the  schools  is  highly 
creditable  to  teachers  and  pupils,  in  others  it  is  far  from  being  satis- 
factory. The  aggregate  of  absences  in  ©ur  schools  the  past  year,  if  ■ 
stated  in  days,  would  excite  astonishment.  Our  schools  are  carried 
on  at  a  great  expense  and  no  part  of  the  money  should  be  squandered 
through  irregular  attendance.  Parents  should  seriously  consider  their 
duty  in  regard  to  this  matter  and  no  teacher  should  allow  a  single  half 
day's  absence  to  pass,  without  fully  knowing  the  reason  for  it,  and 
communicating  with  the  parents  to  prevent  its  repetition. 

The  sphere  of  the  teacher  is  large  and  varied.  Intellectual  and 
moral  culture  must  go  on  together.  Immortal  natures  are  in  charge. 
"Without  the  proper  development  and  training  of  the  moral  character, 
the  intellectual  will  be  comparatively  of  little  importance.  In  this 
regard,  as  is  the  teacher,  so  in  a  few  months  will  be  the  school. 
Earnestness  and  faithfulness  in  duty,  refinement  of  manners  and  feel- 
ing, true  morality  and  Christian  principle  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
will  in  time,  God's  blessing  attending  it  all,  beget  the  same  in  the 
minds  and  characters  of  the  pupils.  How  great,  therefore,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher.  Judicious  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion accompanying  the  intellectual,  is  greatly  desired  by  parents  and 
the  committee,  and  it  is  strongly  enforced  by  the  Common  School 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  To  aid  the  teacher  in  the  moral  disci- 
pline and  advancement  of  the  school,  the  rule  adopted  in  a  former 
year,  in  regard  to  immorality,  will  be  continued.  Several  pupils  have 
been  expelled  from  the  schools  for  persisting  in  vulgar  and  profane 
language.  This  evil  must  be  banished  from  the  school-room  and 
school  grounds.  Expulsion  will  follow  persistency  in  offences  of  this 
nature. 

Chairman. — James  W.  Brown. 
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GROTON. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  reports  of  the  school  committee  are 
a  useless  waste  of  time  and  money.  N  Two  arguments  have  been 
adduced  to  prove  this  :  "  They  are  never  read ; "  and,  "  They  tell  us 
nothing  new."  » 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  reports  are  never  read,  the 
committee  can  only  say  that  such  a  confession  of  indifference  is  not 
creditable  to  the  members  of  any  civilized  community.  Is  it  possible 
that  men  read  the  reports  of  the  selectmen,  scrutinize  every  item  of 
money  expended,  carefully  add  up  the  columns  of  figures  to  ascer- 
tain if  any  mistake  is  made  in  the  casting,  inquire  into  all  the  little 
detail  of  expenditures  made  by  the  various  town  officers,  and  yet 
have  no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Public  Schools  in  which 
their  children  receive  the  impressions  which  will  fashion  their  lives, 
and  which  will  determine  their  success  or  defeat  in  the  great  battle  of 
life  ?  Is  this  possible  ?  The  committee  think  not,  and  are  disposed  to 
believe  that  such  a  remark  is  made  without  foundation,  and  for  want 
of  consideration.  Lamentable  indeed  would  it  be,  could  we  make 
ourselves  believe  that  any  father  or  mother  could  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  the  institution  in  which  the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of 
their  children  are  being  moulded,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity. 

To  the  second  objection,  that  they  contain  "  nothing  new,"  the 
committee  can  only  say,  that  truth  is  never  old.  We  do  not  tire  of 
instruction  from  the  Bible,  though  all  our  life  long  we  have  studied  its 
pages  and.  sought  instruction  in  its  teachings.  It  is  our  great  light  in 
old  age  as  well  as  in  youth.  In  it  we  read  our  duty  to  the  little,  ones 
of  the  household,  and  gather  instruction  for  them  as  well  as  for  our- 
selves. And  there  we  still  read,  as  our  fathers  read  in  days  gone  by : 
"  For  wisdom  is  a  defence,  and  money  is  defence ;  but  the  excellency 
of  knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that  have  it."  The 
committee  do  not  claim  that  their  reports  are  made  up  of  suggestions 
that  have  not  been  made  before  by  previous  committees  and  by  all 
their  thoughtful  neighbors  and  townsmen. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  school  report  is,  that  from  year  to 
year  it  makes  a  record  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Public 
Schools  in  town,  and  furnishes  a  perfect  history  of  the  progress  of 
public  education,  and  the  connection  of  the  town  therewith.  By 
looking  back  five,  or  ten,  or  twenty  years,  and  reading  the  reports 
made  in  those  years,  we  can  compare  the  present  with  the  past,  and 
gain  an  idea  of  our  relative  condition.  By  the  same  means,  we  are 
enabled  in  carefully  studying  the  returns  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board   of  Education,  to   compare   our  town  with   the  neighboring 
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towns,  and  with  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  judge  how 
we  stand  relatively  in  the  great  work  of  public  instruction. 

Thus,  comparing  ourselves  among  ourselves,  we  can  see  our  relative 
standing  in  the  county  and  State ;  and  men  with  families,  seeking 
new  homes,  look  at  these  tables  and  are  influenced  in  their  selection  of 
a  new  home  by  the  relative  liberality  of  a  town  in  its  appropriation 
for  educational  purposes.  The  inducement  to  spend  money  liberally 
for  educational  purposes  is  not  confined  merely  to  the  moral  and 
religious,  but  it  partakes  largely  of  the  material;  as  increase  in  values 
of  houses  and  lands  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  liberality  of  a 
people. 

A  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  a  recent  argument 
against  the  abolition  of  the  school  district  system,  complained  that 
the  schools  in  his  county  had  been  growing  poorer  and  poorer  for 
several  years,  and  that  they  were  now  of  far  less  value  and  importance 
than  formerly.  In  reply,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  education 
called  his  attention  to  the  tables  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  county  in  which 
he  lived  appropriated  less  money,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children,  than  any  other  county;  and  that  this  falling  off  in  appropria- 
tion-was  increasing  from  year  to  year;  and  that  if  the  schools  were 
poor,  and  were  growing  poorer,  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be 
found  in  an  examination  of  these  statistical  returns  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  we  must  not  complain  of 
poor  schools,  if  we  refuse  money  to  support  good  ones.  Mean  appro- 
priations beget  mean  schools.  Poor  teachers  result  from  indifference, 
and  indifference  manifests  itself  in  mean  appropriations  for  educational 
and  all  other  good  purposes. 

For  the  Committee. — Daniel  Needham,  Josiah  K.  Bennett. 

HOLLISTON". 

We  have  encouraged  teachers  to  make  the  school-room  a  joyous, 
happy  place,  a  coveted  resort,  where  in  study  their  pupils  may  find 
their  highest  pleasure ;  where  love  casteth  out  fear ;  knowing  that 
it  is  "  sunshine,  literally  as  well  as  metaphorically,  where  both  the  hu- 
man body  and  mind  attain  their  highest  perfection," — well  aware 
that  depression  and  gloom  enfeeble  both  mind  and  body. 

JVo.  8.  Grammar. — The  winter  term  of  this  school  was  taught 

by  a  male  teacher  with  success ;  but  owing  to  the  presence  of  older 

scholars  during  this  term,  'or  from  other  unknown  causes,  there  were 

manifestations  of  disobedience,  which  rendered  corporal  punishment 

22 
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necessary  to  attain  a  good  degree  of  control  over  the  school  by  the 
teacher. 

The  calisthenics,  with  which  the  exercises  at  the  examination  of 
the  winter  term  were  interspersed,  had  the  happy  effect  of  relieving 
the  monotony  of  school  exercises,  and  imparting  animation  to  the 
scholars.  The  singing,*  also,  at  intervals,  was  truly  inspiring;  and 
we  would  recommend  that  singing  and  muscular  exercises  be  intro- 
duced more  generally  into  our  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools. 
This  is  an  important  school,  the  pupils  of  which  are  wholly  of  Irish 
descent,  and  for  natural  ability,  energy  and  scholarship,  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  other  school  in  town.  It  however  labors  under  this 
disadvantage,  that  the  parents,  many  of  them,  feel  obliged  during 
the  summer  and  winter  terms,  anxious  as  they  are  for  the  education 
of  their  children,  to  keep  them  out  of  school  for  labor.  Under  these 
depressing  circumstances,  this  class  of  our  citizens  should  receive 
every  facility  in  their  laudable  efforts  to  educate  their  children.  At 
the  examination  of  the  winter  term,  the  scholars  appeared  to  have 
made  very  commendable  progress,  particularly  in  geography  and 
arithmetic. 

The  Teacher  we  need. — Your  committee  are  conscious  that  suffi- 
cient care  has  not  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  particularly 
for  the  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools.  Sufficient  attention  has 
hot  been  had  to  the  peculiar,  varied  and  high  qualifications  requisite 
for  a  successful  teacher.  Next  to  having  the  necessary  literary 
qualifications,  he  should  be  apt  to  teach,  earnestly  devoted  to  his 
calling,  should  intently  love  his  work  and  love  children,  ready  at 
all  times  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sorrows  and  trials;  at 
all  times  bearing  in  mind  that  he  stands  in  the  place  of  an  intelligent, 
anxious  parent;  that  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  pupils  are 
identical  with  his  own  best  good ;  that  he  is  filling  one  of  the  most 
important  and  responsible  stations  that  society  can  confer  or  man 
occupy,  and  should  be  impelled  by  a  high-reaching  ambition  to 
excel.  His  government,  though  dignified,  firm  and  uncompromising, 
should  be  affectionate  and  parental,  gentlemanly  and  refined,  unde- 
viatingly  just  and  impartial.  Let  no  unbecoming  grossness  of  rebuke, 
no  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  no  unnecessary  severity  of  expression,  no 
indulgence  of  partiality  or  favoritism,  mingle  in  his  decisions  or  affect 
his  bearing  in  the  school-room.  Let  his  deportment  be  that  of  a 
father  in  the  midst  of  his  children.  He  will  then  command  the 
respect  and  obedience  of  his  pupils  outside  as  well  as  inside  of  the 
school-room.  More  than  all,  if  he  cannot  awaken  in  them  a  passion 
for  knowledge,  he  is  unfit  for  his  high  vocation. 

Superintending  School  Committee.— Elias  Bullard,  Luthek  Bellows,  0.  B.  Bullakd. 
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HOPKINTOK 

A  child's  first  instruction  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  his 
intellectual  activity  consists  in  seeing  and  hearing.  These  senses 
should  first  be  trained.  This  is  the  order  for  a  long  time  pursued 
in  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  has  already  been  introduced  into  the 
best  schools  of  our  own  country.  We  have  occasionally  heard 
teachers  say  in  some  of  our  schools  where  there  are  but  two  classes, 
that  they  had  "not  time  to  give  object  lessons."  We  would  remind 
them  that  as  "  age  does  not  secure  wisdom,"  no  more  does  length  of 
time  necessarily  secure  knowledge.  If  these  time-excuse  teachers 
would  study  mental  philosophy,  or  take  object  lessons  on  young 
minds,  they  would  discover  that  children  learn  not  in  proportion 
to  the  hours  spent  in  study  and  recitation,  but  more  in  proportion 
to  the  quickness  of  preception  to  which  most  young  children  are 
susceptible  of  being  trained.  In  an  English  Primary  School,  ex- 
periments were  tried  which  showed  that  good  teachers  accomplished 
more  in  mental  training  by  three  hours'  school  and  three  hours' 
relaxation  than  the  same  teachers  accomplished  by  six  hours'  school, 
with  no  interruption  except  the  ordinary  recesses.  A  committee  of 
the  East  Middlesex  Medical  Society  report  that  four  and  a  half  hours 
a  day  is  the  maximum  time  which  a  child  should  attend  a  Primary 
School.  By  this  they  think  both  better  health  and  greater  improve- 
ment would  be  secured.  Young  children  cannot  very  long  confine 
their  attention  to  books.  The  lessons  we  speak  of,  occasionally 
introduced,  add  variety  to  the  exercises,  afford  recreation,  and  thus 
enable  the  scholar  to  learn  more  even  from  books  during  the  shorter 
time  remaining  than  he  otherwise  would.  Experience  also  demon- 
strates this  position.  The  school  in  this  town  where  most  attention 
has  been, given  to  object  instruction,  has  done  more  work  in  the 
regular  studies  than  any  other  of  its  grade.  We  repeat  in  substance 
that  by  the  object  method  teachers  can  accomplish  two  important 
purposes:  first,  by  imparting  vitality  to  their  schools,  they  make 
better  readers  and  spellers,  and  quicker  reckoners ;  second,  a  large 
amount  of  general  information,  of  which  most  of  them  would  other- 
wise remain  in  ignorance,  may  be  obtained.  Habits  of  observation 
and  investigation  are  thus  acquired.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
the  children  having  thus  early  been  interested  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  sciences  will  have  a  desire  to  study  the  books  wherein  those 
subjects  are  more  fully  treated,  and  thus  more  scholars  will  be  likely 
to  complete  the  High  School  course,  and  with  greater  interest  and 
profit.  We  do  not  advocate  oral  teaching  or  object  lessons  as 
hobbies,  but  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  parents 
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to  something  in  which  our  Primary  Schools  have  hitherto  been  far 
behind  the  best  schools  in  other  places. 

Superintendent. — Another  means  whereby  our  teachers,  schools 
and  whole  community  may  be  benefited,  is  by  the  employment  of 
a  school  superintendent.  The  present  school  committee  claim  with- 
out presumption  that  they  have  performed  their  duties  as  well  as 
their  predecessors.  At  the  same  time  they  frankly  admit  that  our 
schools  have  not  been  visited  and  examined  as  they  ought  to  be. 
To  superintend  all  the  schools  in  town  as  they  should  be,  requires 
almost  the  .entire  time  of  one  man.  We  live  in  an  age  when  men 
work  for  pay  as  well  as  for  love.  Men  engaged  in  law,  manufactures 
or  trade,  cannot  afford  to  leave  their  business  and  devote  their  time 
to  schools  without  compensation,  or  even  for  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  a  day.  The  amount  at  present  allowed  school  committees  for 
services,  is  only  about  a  half  or  third  as  much  as  bottomers  get  in 
our  shops.  Indeed  it  is  so  small  that  many  of  our  committees  have 
preferred  to  give  what  services  they  could.  As  a  consequence, 
schools  convenient  of  access  get  visited,  while  others  receive  little 
attention.  We  submit  the  question,  whether  it  would  not  be  econ- 
omy for  the  town  to  employ  a  competent  person  to  frequently  visit 
and  examine  all  the  schools,  and  make  suggestions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  and  schools.  It  might  cost  a  little  more,  not  much, 
however,  as  the  school  committee  would  then  serve  for  nothing. 
We  cheerfully  give  up  whatever  compensation  we  now  receive,  for 
the  sake  of  the  greater  good. 

Would  not  the  additional  expenditure  pay  ?  We  have  often  made 
a  random  visit  to  a  school  where,  by  careful  looking  after,  an  im- 
provement of  a  hundred  per  cent,  might  have  been  made.  The 
grammar  master  in  cities  is  about  the  same  as  town  superintendent. 
He  gives  direction  to  the  whole  machine  ;  his  presence  and  influence 
are  everywhere  felt.  Let  it  be  understood  that  a  superintendent 
shall  not  be  a  mere  visitor,  worth  no  more  than  an  image  of  Ju- 
piter, but  that  he  shall  be  a  worker,  giving  instructions  oftentimes 
to  pupils  as  well  as  teachers.  Such  a  visitor  would  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  scholars  all  through  the  town,  and  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  them.  This  would  to  a  great  extent  supply  the  place 
of  master  in  all  the  schools. 

Fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  teachers  employed  in  town  during 
the  winter,  obtained  most  of  their  education  at  our  High  School. 
Some  of  these  have  been  among  our  best  teachers.  We  think  it 
wise  to  encourage  home  talent.  These  teachers  generally  remain 
with  us  longer  than  those  from  abroad.  We  hope  soon  our  High 
School  will  furnish  graduates  enough — many  of  them  also  graduates 
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of  one  of  the  Normal  Schools — to  supply  all  the  schools  in  town  with 
first-class  teachers. 

The  High  School  is  an  important  one  in  our  system.  Besides  fur- 
nishing a  majority  of  our  teachers,  it  exerts  an  influence  on  all  the 
lower  grades.  It  gives  the  children  something  to  look  forward  to. 
Ask  the  pupils  in  any  of  our  Primary  Schools  to  what  they'  are 
aiming,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  High  School.  The  better  the 
school,  the  greater  the  ambition  of  scholars  to  enter  it.  The  genius 
of  our  institutions  contemplates  a  free  education  for  all  our  children. 
The  rich  man's  sons  may  be  educated  at  the  Private  School,  but  the 
poor  man's  at  the  Public,  or  not  at  all.  To  this  school  the  poorest 
man's  boy  or  girl  may  come,  and  be  a  peer  of  the  richest.  Merit 
alone  gives  rank.  The  poorest  child  may  afterwards  become  teacher 
to  the  rich  man's  sons  and  daughters.  This  is  the  American  system 
of  ediication,  and  its  like  can  be  found  no  where  else  in  the  world. 

We  solicit  for  the  High  School  and  its  teachers  a  generous  support. 
For  the  Committee. — L.  B.  Pillsbury. 

LINCOLN. 

Writers  who  have  distrusted  the  results  of  popular  education,  have 
claimed  that  intelligence  has  nothing  to  do  with  virtue  or  piety.  A 
man  may  indeed  be  very  ignorant  and  very  good,  or  very  learned  and 
very  bad,  yet  intelligence  is  doubtless  promotive  of  virtue.  Intellect- 
ual training  is  a  development  of  that  part  of  man's  nature  which  is  in 
natural  alliance  with  the  principles  of  .virtue.  Every  form  of  scien- 
tific truth  is  a  harmony  with  religious  truth.  It  follows,  then,  that 
any  true  intellectual  development,  any  acquisition  of  scientific  truth, 
cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  impair  the  principles  of  virtue  in  the 
human  soul,  but  should  rather  fortify  them ;  for  the  reason  that  a  sub- 
version of  virtue  is  a  warring  of  the  harmony  of  truth ;  it  is  a  tramp- 
ling down  of  law  in  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  truth,  which,  from  a 
purely  intellectual  point  of  view,  the  mind  regards  with  displacency. 

Intellectual  training  is  promotive  of  virtue,  because  it  involves  self- 
control  and  self-denial,  as  opposed  to  self-indulgence.  Reason  should 
rule  man,  and  the  more  the  intellectual  powers  are  sharpened  and 
expanded,  the  more  unwilling  will  the  man  be  to  become  a  slave  to 
appetite. 

A  few  years  in  early  fife,  of  well-directed  mental  effort,  will 
leave  a  bias  of  mind,  aside  from  the  acquisition  of  facts,  which  will 
never  be  lost.  Unless  the  powers  of  the  mind  have  some  judicious 
training  in  youth,  they  are  likely  to  remain  through  life,  in  a  compar- 
atively undeveloped  state.     A  mind  in  judicious  training,  finds  the 
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acquisition  of  knowledge  pleasurable  effort  after  a  time,  and  thus  a 
habit  formed  which,  by  and  by,  is  likely  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
character,  for  it  will  save  from  that  vacancy  of  thought,  which  is 
always  an  ally  of  vicious  tendencies. 

Good  Common  Schools  are  a  bulwark  of  good  morals.  Statistics  oi^ 
crime  will  fully  support  this  statement.  In  the  four  counties  in  Eng- 
land which  have  the  poorest  schools,  in  a  single  year,  the  number  of 
criminal  convictions  was  one  for  every  550  inhabitants,  while  in  the 
four  counties  which  have  the  best  schools,  the  number  of  criminal 
convictions  was  one  for  every  1,108  inhabitants.  That  is,  in  the  best 
educated  counties,  crime  was  less  than  one-half  as  great  as  in  the 
counties  with  the  poorest  educational  advantages.  The  countries  in 
Europe,  like  Prussia,  Holland  and  Sweden,  which  have  the  best  Com- 
mon Schools,  have  the  least  pauperism  and  crime.  More  than  90  per 
cent,  of  persons  committed  for  crime  in  England  and  Wales,  in  a 
series  of  years,  were  entirely  unable  to  read  or  write,  or  able  to  do  so 
very  imperfectly.  In  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  out  of  276  inmates,  near- 
ly all  were  reported  as  ignorant,  and  175  as  grossly  so.  In  the 
Auburn  prison,  New  York,  only  39  out  of  244  inmates  could  read  and 
write.  These  statistics  could  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  they 
show,  without  doubt,  that  ignorance  and  crime  are  natural  allies. 

School  Committee. — Henry  J.  Richardson,  J.  Dexter  Sherman,  William  Foster, 
Samuel  H.  Pierce,  James  Farrar,  William  Mackintosh. 

LITTLETON. 

New  School-houses. — The  experience  of  the  year  has  justified  the 
wisdom  of  the  town,  in  beginning  to  build  new  school-houses.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  the  school  just  such 
a  place  as  childhood  craves.  The  young  want  liberty  of  motion,  here 
they  must  sit ;  they  want  noise,  they  must  be  still ;  they  would  talk 
and  laugh,  it  would  subvert  the  order  of  the  place ;  they,  prefer  to 
throw  the  reins  on  their  thoughts,  and  let  them  roam  at  pleasure,  but 
they  must  bend  over  hard  tasks.  This  experience  is  not  for  a  few 
moments  only,  but  for  six  long  hours  of  the  best  of  the  day  ;  not  for  one 
or  two  days  only,  but  through  the  long  weeks  of  the  season,  summer 
and  winter,  during  the  sunniest  part  of  life.  It  is  not  for  the  bright 
and  the  healthy  only,  but  for  all  our  children ;  beginning  in  tender  years, 
and  lasting  till  the  busy  calls  of  early  maturity.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
complain  of  the  restraints  of  the  school-room.  They  are  unavoidable. 
Without  them,  our  schools  would  be  of  little  value.  Indeed  these 
very  lessons  of  restraint,  and  efforts  of  attention,  are  a  valuable  disci- 
pline for  any  service  in  life.     But  we  may  well  study  how  to  lessen 
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the  weariness  of  this  discipline,  and  make  the  school  attractive  to  the 
young. 

Men  who  understand  so  well  as  the  citizens  of  Littleton,  the  advan- 
tage of  kind  usage,  warm  shelter,  sufficient  and  wholesome  food  for 
their  cattle,  cannot  be  indifferent  in  respect  to  the  character  of  build- 
ings in  which  their  children  pass  so  large  and  so  important  a  part  of 
their  lives.  From  the  good  beginning  already  made  let  us  go  on. 
Let  every  year  see  another  of  our  schools  provided  with  a  comfort- 
able, wholesome,  convenient  and  attractive  home. 

High  School. — "We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  regarded  impertinent, 
after  the  decisions  in  the  meeting  of  the  town  for  the  last  two  years, 
if  we  still  express  our  confirmed  conviction  that  the  best  interests  of 
education  demand  at  least  one  term  of  the  High  School  yearly. 
Those  of  our  young  people  who  are  enjoying  the  last  years  of  instruc- 
tion, previous  to  going  into  active  life,  need  more  than  we  can  do  for 
them  in  the  ordinary  District  School.  Many  of  them  we  are  not  able 
to  send  abroad  for  instruction  in  academies. 

If  the  higher  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  history,  are  pursued 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  Common  Schools,  it  will  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  school.  It  is  too  much  to 
ask  of  a  teacher,  in  six  busy  hours,  to  add  to  numerous  recitations  of 
the  younger  classes,  several  additional  recitations  of  a  class  of  one  or 
two  individuals  in  these  higher  branches.  The  teacher  has  not  time 
to  do  any  part  of  the  school  justice,  and  no  part  of  the  school  can  make 
the  progress  it  otherwise  would. 

There  should  be  one  school  in  town  open  to  advanced  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  town,  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  at  least,  and  per- 
haps extended  through  the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  the  entire  year. 

Libraries. — The  law  allows  towns  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
foundation,  maintenance,  and  increase  of  public  libraries.  It  is 
believed  that  a  small,  and  judicious,  investment  of  money  for  such  a 
purpose  would  be  of  untold  value  to  our  young  people.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  text-books  of  our  schools  are  only  introductory 
to  vast  fields  of  knowledge.  The  most  our  schools  can  do  for  the 
young  is  to  open  the  gate  to  the  richer  treasures  beyond.  In  a  well 
selected  library,  we  can  enable  them  to  furnish  their  minds  more 
richly,  and  fit  them  for  a  higher  and  better  service  through  life. 
Among  our  young  people  are  some,  who  are  endowed  with  talents, 
which  if  properly  improved,  would  rank  them  with  the  very  first 
minds  of  their  day.  Let  these  rich  mines  of  thought  and  force  be 
well  worked.  Let  latent  power  be  developed,  that  our  little  town 
may  do  its  part  in  the  great  work  which  God  has  assigned  to  this,  and 
the  next  generations. 

For  the  Committee. — Elihu  Loomis. 
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LOWELL. 


Our  present  rate  of  compensation  paid,  should  entitle  us  to  what 
every  other  payer  of  fair  wages  demands,  and  that  is,  skilled  labor.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  experienced  labor  is  not  always  skilled 
labor.  We  need  trained  teachers — those  who  have  been  prepared  by 
competent  hands.  Now,  a  teacher  may  go  through  the  routine  Ox. 
school  duties  infa  manner  to  avoid  dismissal,  year  after  year,  and  yet 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  knowing  nothing 
of  mental  science,  nor  of  the  manner  of  developing  juvenile  ideas  or 
of  imparting  elementary  knowledge.  Years  on  an  educational  tread- 
mill will  not  remedy  this  defect.  The  teacher  must  seek  the  knowl- 
edge elsewhere  than  from  his  own  pupils.  Consultations  with  good 
teachers,  and  private  study,  will  do  much,  but  nothing  short  of  the 
training  of  one  of  our  Normal  Schools  should  be  thought  sufficient 
to  entitle  a  new  candidate  to  mention  in  connection  with  our  teacher- 
ships.  Our  State  has  four  of  these  schools,  at  which  instruction  is 
given  without  charge,  embracing  an  admirable  general  education,  be- 
sides the  training  for  the  teacher's  work.  It  certainly  does  not  seem 
much  to  expect  applicants  for  places  of  such  importance  as  our 
teacherships,  to  have  made  this  special  preparation  for  the  duty.  In 
very  few  other  walks  of  life  would  persons  dare  to  ask  for  a  place  of 
honor  and  emolument,  with  no  pretence  at  special  qualification. 

Not  only  should  our  teachers  be  well  prepared  before  entering  on 
their  calling,  but  they  should  be  sure  to  make  a  yearly  growth  so  long 
as  they*pursue  it.  The  tendency  of  the  teacher's  life,  especially  in 
the  restricted  range  of  a  Graded  School,  is  to  fall  into  ruts,  and  go  on 
term  after  term,  repeating  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  When 
the  teacher  reaches  this  state  of  stagnation,  however  excellent  the 
the  forms  into  which  he  has  petrified,  he  ceases  to  be  an  excellent 
teacher,  and  in  most  cases,  is  no  longer  even  a  good  one.  When  a 
teacher  neglects  to  discuss  questions  of  teaching  with  compeers,  to 
attend  teachers'  conventions,  to  make  some  regular  preparation  out  of 
school  for  the  duties  in  it,  and  to  read  educational  publications,  it  is 
time  the  city  treasurer  should  cease  to  read  that  teacher's  name  on 
our  educational  pay-roll.  With  the  mind  as  with  the  heart,  stagnation 
is  death. 

Our  Primary  Schools  are  doing  quite  well,  and  many  of  them  are 
highly  creditable  to  their  teachers.  The  prevailing  drawback  on  their 
full  success  is  the  vice  common  to  all  classes  of  schools  in  all  parts  of 
our  country — the  too  great  use  of  the  book  at  recitations.  To  bring 
the  outline  maps  into  general  use  in  teaching  geography,  and  to  turn 
some  of  the  teachers  from  the  abomination  of  requiring  the  lessons  of 
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the  book  to  be  committed  to  memory,  the  committee  of  last  year 
were  obliged  to  abolish  the  use  of  any  text-book  in  geography  in  this 
grade  of  schools.*  The  benefit  has  been  great,  both  in  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  and  in  a  growing  freedom  from  the  book  in  other 
branches.  Some  of  our  teachers  have  made  great  progress  in  this 
direction.  One,  at  least,  with  praiseworthy  zeal,  after  reading  the 
suggestions  in  the  last  committee's  report  concerning  the  teaching  of 
primary  arithmetic,  at  once  provided  her  room  with  a  rod  measure,  a 
foot  rule,  a  pile  of  inch  blocks,  &c,  and  did  excellent  work  with  them. 
Several  others  have  taught  their  little  pupils  to  measure  their  books, 
slates,  &c,  and  to  familiarize  their  eyes  and  hands  with  the  denomina- 
tions they  were  studying  in  arithmetic.  Map-drawing  has  also  re- 
ceived greatly  increased  attention  the  past  year,  while  general  draw- 
ing has  been  rather  encouraged  than  taught. 

We  wish  to  repeat  what  former  committees  have  said  concerning 
the  importance  of  our  Primary  Schools.  For  half-a-dozen  years  from 
birth,  nature  teaches  the  little  one  through  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  and 
the  restless  fingers,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  and  very  thoroughly 
wakes  up  the  spirit  of  thought ;  but  she  troubles  him  with  books  no 
more  than  if  Dr.  Faustus  had  never  dealt  with  the  adversary,  and 
Cadmus  had  never  existed.  Now,  when  he  is  captured  and  sent  to 
the  Primary  School,  if  nature's  processes  are  taken  advantage  of,  as 
indicated  in  the^  committee's  report  of  last  year,  and  are  blended  into 
his  new  subjects  of  study,  so  that  he  continues  to  gain  ideas  through 
all  the  senses  as  he  did  before,  with  the  additional  means  of  books  as 
mere  subordinates  in  the  operation,  and  with  each  little  he  learns 
desires  to  learn  more,  his  education  has  received  an  impetus  that  will 
never  be  fully  lost.  It  will  survive  poor  training  in  higher  schools 
and  the  college  if  need  be,  and  will  through  life  strengthen  his  powers 
of  observation,  comparison,  investigation,  analysis,  demonstration  and 
language. 

A  grade  of  schools  that  begins  the  fearfully  critical  work  of  impart- 
ing to  an  immortal  mind  the  educational  bias  that  will  affect  it  for- 
ever, on  earth  and  in  heaven,  can  be  second  to  none  in  importance. 
Nor  can  a  skilful  teacher  in  such  schools  be  regarded  as  otherwise 
than  the  professional  and  moral  superior  of  at  least  the  assistant 
teachers  of  subsequent  grades.  The  foolish  idea  that  Primary  teach- 
ers, if  successful,  should  be  made  assistants  in  Grammar  Schools  by 

*  "  In  neither  (history  and  geography,)  shall  they  require  or  allow  their  pupils  to 
commit  to  memory  and  repeat  the  words  of  their  text-books." 

"  Geography  must  be  taught  in  connection  with  outline  maps,  which  must  be  referred 
to  in  every  geographical  exercise.  Map-drawing,  first  by  copying  and  finally  from  memory, 
must  be  taught  regularly  by  every  teacher  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  is  recommended  for 
the  older  pupils  in  the  Primary  Schools."     School  Reg.  pages  22d,  23d. 
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way  of  promotion,  is  less  common  than  formerly,  but  it  still  exists 
and  causes  the  committee  some  annoyance.  Perhaps  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  salary  in  favor  of  Primary  teachers,  would  set  this  matter 
right  much  easier  than  argument  can  do. 

It  is  probable  that  the  time  will  come  when  simple  books  will  be 
provided,  but  at  present  nearly  every  author  seems  anxious  to  load 
his  book  with  everything  that  can  embarrass  the  beginner.  It  would 
seem  the  true  way,  to  make  the  subject  as  simj)le  as  can  be,  confining 
the  book  to  one  method,  and  leaving  all  contractions,  curious  varia- 
tions, unusual  methods  and  differing  processes,  until  the  pupil  has 
mastered  the  subject  in  the  more  general  way  and  feels  thoroughly  at 
home  in  it.  Yet,  the  book  furnished  beginners  in  our  Grammar 
Schools,  first  drills  the  little  puzzled  brains  on  two  methods  of  nota- 
tion, and  then  on  two  systems  of  numeration ;  it  then  gives  two 
methods  of  addition  and  also  gives  two  methods  of  proving  each ;  it 
gives  two  methods  of  subtraction  and  two  styles  of  proving  them.  In 
multiplication,  the  bewildered  eight-year-old  is  told  that  "  the  multi- 
plicand may  be  either  an  abstract  or  a  concrete  number,  but  the  multi- 
plier must  always  be  regarded  as  an  abstract  number" — valuable 
information  to  little  children ;  then  follow  four  different  rules  for  multi- 
plication and  two  methods  of  proving  the  work ;  then  five  different 
rules  for  division  and  three  methods  of  proof;  four  pages  on,  come 
five  more  rules  for  multiplication  by  certain  numbers,  and  three  more 
for  division.  It  would  seem  a  fair  "guess"  to  suppose  this  book  to 
have  been  prepared  by  some  over-enthuiastic  teacher  of  .gymnastics, 
who  was,  endeavoring  to  combine  the  complications  of  calisthenics 
with  elementary  arithmetic.  That  children  emerge  from  this  funda- 
mental wilderness  of  arithmetic  with  any  knowledge  of  the  road, 
shows  that  bad  books  can  be  counteracted  by  faithful  teachers. 

The  pupil,  however,  meets  the  climax  of  artificial  obstruction  and 
absurd  distinction,  when  he  comes  to  grammar.  The  idea  has  long 
been  abroad,  that  the  study  of  grammar  leads  to  accuracy  and  facility 
in  the  use  of  language,  but  this  is  not  well  borne  out  by  facts.  Dr. 
Campbell,  the  eminent  writer  on  rhetoric,  says  that  a  sentence  may 
be  unexceptionable  to  the  mere  grammarian  and  be  obscure,  languid 
and  inelegant ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Collar  adds,  that  such  a  sentence  may  also 
by  illogical  and  void  of  any  conceivable  meaning.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Latham,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  grammarians,  writes  so  very 
clumsily  that  the  meaning  of  many  of  his  sentences  is  found  with 
much  difficulty.  Murray's  grammar  is  pronounced  by  modern  critics 
to  be  awkward  and  slovenly  English,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  the  author  of 
a  grammar,  is  pronounced  by  Cobbett,  the  famous  grammarian,  to  be  a 
very  inaccurate  writer.     That  eminent  authority,  George  P.  Marsh, 
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says:  "It  has  not  been  observed  in  any  modern  literature,  that  per- 
sons devoted  chiefly  to  grammatical  studies,  are  remarkable  for  any 
peculiar  excellence  or  even  accuracy  of  style." 

The  book  of  Job  and  the  Psalms,  were  written  many  centuries 
before  the  first  Hebrew  grammar  appeared ;  and  Shakespeare  won 
immortality  in  blissful  ignorance  of  Lindley  Murray  and  all  his  pred- 
ecessors. Clear  expression  can  only  follow  clear  thinking,  and  with 
clear  thinking  and  with  good  examples  constantly  before  the  pupil, 
clear  expression  will  come ;  it  will  come  in  no  other  way.  What  is 
needed,  then,  is  to  habituate  the  scholar  to  the  use  of  good  language, 
through  conversation,  reading,  comparison  and  composition.  The 
rules  of  grammar  should  come  at  the*  very  close  of  the  study — that  is, 
the  few  that  need  come  at  all. 

If  our  Grammar  Schools  could  be  provided  with  books  based  on  the 
best  systems  of  education,  and  had  their  course  of  study  so  extended 
as  to  retain  their  oldest  classes  a  year  longer  than  at  present,  they 
would  be  much  improved.  As  nine-tenths  of  our  pupils  never  go  be- 
yond this  grade  of  schools,  something  more  than  the  present  meagre- 
range  of  studies  should  be  provided.  Drawing  should  be  taught  as- 
universally  and  thoroughly  as  penmanship ;  physiology  is  especially 
important  to  such  scholars  as  have  not  the  means  of  continuing  long 
in  school ;  and  a  course  of  natural  philosophy  would  be  of  great  value' 
in  the  variety  of  active  life  that  awaits  so  many  of  our  young  people1 
of  poor  families.  If  so  vast  a  majority  of  our  children  can  not  go  to 
the  High  School,  it  is  important  to  take  measures  to  bring  some  of 
the  High  School  studies  to  them. 

Such  an  enlargement  of  the  Grammar  School  course,  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  High  School,  even  if  covering  a  term  of  only 
six  months.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that  from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of 
each  new  class  admitted  to  the  High  School,  ought  not  to  go  there. 
By  long  usage,  our  Grammar  teachers  have  been  taught  that  their 
success  is  very  largely  measured  by  the  number  of  scholars  they  con- 
trive to  send  up  annually,  and  the  sub-committee  on  the  High  School 
have  found  that,  despite  all  preestablished  standard  of  qualification, 
the  minimum  standard  is,  in  the  end,  practically  arranged  so  as  to  just 
fill  the  empty  seats  in  the  school-house !  An  advanced  course  in  our 
Grammar  Schools  would  give  us  better  qualified  candidates  for  pro- 
motion, besides  doing  nearer  justice  to  the  many  whose  education 
stops  there. 

The  one  great  defect  of  our  schools,  of  all  grades — a  defect  which 
stands  out  among  very  many  merits — is  the  great  lack  of  oral  instruc- 
tion ;  it  is  what  Superintendent  Harrington  of  JN~ew  Bedford,  terms — 
"  that  slavish  and  exclusive  fidelity  to  text-books  that  is  the  bane  of 
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American  public  instruction."  This  is  why  the  knowledge  gained  at 
school,  is  so  insignificant  compared  with  our  chance  acquisitions.  •  The 
pupil  needs  to  gain  ideas,  and  to  be  compelled  to  clothe  them  with 
fitting  words  of  his  own.  He  has  an  appetite  for  information,  which 
should  be  quickened  and  regulated,  and  not  smothered  under  heavy 
quotations  of  words  that  brings  to  him  no  meaning.  On  every  sub- 
ject, the  children  need  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  to  use  their  own 
language;  in  every  exercise,  to  see  their  teacher's  eye  and  feel  its 
magnetic  power,  and  to  receive  every  work  uttered  by  their  guide,  as 
a  communication  personal  to  each  of  them.* 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  see  Guyot  teaching  geography  from  a 
book  resting  on  his  knees,  with  his  heels  elevated  on  a  desk,  nor  to 
find  Agassiz  crouched  in  a  chair  reading  somebody's  questions  in  fine 
print,  and  receiving  mechanical  answers  in  the  language  of  anybody 
but  his  pupil. 

We  hope  the  general  disuse  of  the  text-book  during  recitations  will 
soon  be  the  rule  in  all  our  schools.  The  teacher,  to  be  sure,  must 
have  an  order  of  exercises  and  must  adhere  to  it  rigidly,  or  oral 
teaching  will  be  very  uneven  in  amount ;  but  such  a  programme  is 
necessary  now  and  is  required  to  be  followed  at  all  times.  As  a  help 
to  better  teaching,  violations  of  this  rule  should  be  hunted  up  and 
duly  noticed  by  superintendent  and  committee.  Oral  teachers,  too, 
must  be  well  prepared  for  the  day's  duties ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the 
work  for  which  they  are  paid,  and  is  vastly  more  important  than  any 
achievement  of  discipline  or  any  self-sacrifice  to  usage  and  routine. 
With  teachers  well  prepared  for  the  day,  and  with  teaching  full  of  the 
individuality  of  Guyot  and  Agassiz — which  all  can  imitate,  even  if 
they  cannot  equal — the  character  of  our  instruction  would  be  greatly 
exalted. 

May  the  friends  of  every  sect,  see  the  injury  they  would  do  their 
children  by  secluding  them  in  sectarian  schools,  and  appreciate  the 
anti-republican  tendency  of  such  divisions  in  the  education  of  our 
youth.  May  each  citizen  feel  his  immediate  and  individual  interest  in 
our  Common  Schools,. and  his  share  of  responsibility  for  their  success. 
May  every  one  exert  his  special  influence  to  continue  them  as  the 
schools  of  the  whole  people — to  render  them  so  impartial  that  no  vir- 
tuous sentiment  of  any  portion  of  the  community  may  feel  aggrieved ; 
so  truly  free  that  even  poverty  can  ask  nothing  cheaper,  and  so  com- 
plete and  excellent,  that  wealth  can  purchase  nothing  better.     Then 

*"  In  all  exercises  and  recitations,  the  teachers  shall  endeavor  to  so  frame  their  ques- 
tions as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  and  use  their  own  language  rather 
than  the  words  of  their  text-books;  and  to  lead  their  pupils  to  anticipate  the  next  step  in 
their  studies  before. coming  to  it  in  their  books."     School  Reg.  page  22(1. 
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will  the  noble  system  founded  by  our  fathers,  have  reached  its  full 
development,  and  their  self-sacrificing  faith,  triumphant  over  doubt* 
and  suffering,  have  attained  a  glorious  fruition. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Reports. — John  A.  Goodwin. 

Truancy  and  Absence. — During  the  year  the  plan  has  been  followed 
by  the  truant  commissioner  and  myself,  that  was  so  successful  last 
year.  I  am  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  one  or  two  of 
the  teachers  see  no  necessity  for  any  system,  and  are  satisfied  with 
the  old  no-system.  I  have  the  testimony  of  the  city  marshal,  his 
deputy,  and  the  truant  commissioner,  to  the  efficacy  of  the  plan 
adopted,  and  I  have  intimated  to  teachers  the  importance  of  not 
undervaluing  any  means,  however  worthless  they  may  appear,  that 
may  be  tried  to  lessen  the.  number  of  cases  of  truancy.  The  little 
blank  notices  to  parents  informing  them  of  the  absence  of  their  chil- 
dren from  school,  have  produced  a  good  effect  where  they  have  been 
used,  and  the  truant  commissioner  says  that  many  parents  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  well  pleased  with  the  interest  that  the  sending  of 
such  notices  seems  to  indicate  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  their  own 
as  well  as  their  children's  welfare. 

By  sect.  4,  chap.  2,  of  the  rules,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent "  to  take  measures  to  prevent  truancy  and  non-attendance, 
and  cause  delinquents  to  be  reported  to  the  proper  officer." 

The  tendency  of  a  cordial  cooperation  of  the  teacher  with  the 
superintendent  and  truant  commissioner  would  be  to  lighten  his  labor 
and  raise  the  character  of  his  school.  It  requires  no  talent  and  but 
little  effort  to  make  the  proper  inquiries  concerning  the  absence  of  a 
child,  and  to  fill  out  and  send  a  blank.  Why,  then,  should  not  every 
teacher  cheerfully  conform  to  the  plan  adopted  ? 

The  following  is  the  truant  commissioner's  report : — 

Orders  received  from  superintendent's  office, 406 

Number  of  scholars  included  in  the  orders,     ......  427 

Orders  received  directly  from  the  teachers, 183' 

Number  of  cases  examined  of  children  found  in  the  streets  during 

school  hours, 107 

Total,         .        .        .         .        .        .         .-.         .    .    717 

Of  the  above  there  were  truants,    / 211 

Absentees,  with  permission  of  parents,    .......  447 

Scholars  unconnected  with  any  Public  School,         .....  59 

Returned  to  school  the  second  time, 114 

"                "      the  third  time, 69 

Arrested  for  truancy, 41 
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Carried  befoi-e  the  court, .  33 

.Sentenced  to  the  "  House  of  Employment,"  &c.,     .....  27 

Bailed  and  returned  to  school, 6 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  seven  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  in- 
vestigated, four  hundred  and  forty-seven,  almost  three-fifths,  were 
cases  of  absence  with  consent  of  parents.  "Inconstancy,"  says  Mr. 
Huse,  "  is  a  harder  evil  to  combat  than  truancy.  I  mean  those  cases 
where  parents  keep,  or  allow  their  children  to  remain  out  of  school 
for  very  trivial  causes.  I  have  labored  hard  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  this  class  of  parents  the  vital  necessity  of  constant  attend- 
ance of  their  children  while  members  of  our  schools,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  advancement  in  education,  but  also  in  forming  habits 
of  industry  when  they  attain  to  a  proper  age  for  labor.  From  long 
observation  I  am  satisfied  that  our  most  constant  scholars  make  our 
most  industrious  and  most  reliable  men  and  women." 

Employment  of  Children  in  the  Mills. — An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  in  the  legislature  last  winter  to  amend  the  law  relating  to 
the  employment  of  children  in  the  mills.  I  believe  very  little  dif- 
ficulty would  be  found  in  enforcing  the  present  law.  The  city 
solicitor  informs  me  that,  to  his  knowledge,  no  case  of  violation  of  the 
law  has  ever  been  brought  before  the  court.  No  impediment  to  its 
enforcement  is  offered  by  the  agents  of  the  large  corporations,  and 
generally,  strict  orders  are  given  to  the  overseers  to  employ  no  child 
without  a  proper  certificate.  Exceptional  cases  of  a  departure  from 
the  rule  are  occasionally  brought  to  my  notice,  but  they  are  chiefly 
where  the  necessities  of  the  family  have  proved  too  strong  an  appeal 
for  a  kind-hearted  overseer  to  withstand. 

I  propose,  this  year,  to  obtain  from  all  the  teachers,  by  means  of 
printed  blanks,  monthly  reports  of  all  children  belonging  to  their 
schools  who  are  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  contrary 
to  law,  and  to  send  to  the  agents  notices  of  all  such  cases.  The 
effect,  it  is  believed,  will  be  to  secure,  from  those  sent  out  from  the 
mills  a  constant  attendance  at  school  for  three  months,  instead  of 
what  is  now  too  commonly  the  case,  the  same  length  of  time  spent  in 
lounging  about  the  streets  and  alleys  of  the  city. 

During  the  fall,  General  Oliver  visited  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
hunting  up  a  case  to  bring  before  the  court,  but  the  knowledge  of  his 
presence  and  his  object,  caused  diligent  inquiry  to  be  made  in  some  of 
the  rooms  where  boys  were  employed,  and  those  only  were  retained 
who  had  attended  school  long  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  certificate 
of  three  months'  schooling  in  the  year. 
Superintended .— C  h  arles  Morrill. 
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MALDEK 

TJie  Antagonism  of  Parents  and  Teachers. — One  of  the  disa- 
greeable duties  devolving  upon  members  of  the  school  committee, 
is  that  of  deciding  upon  questions  arising  between  parents  and 
teachers  relative  to  punishment. 

Hardly  a  week  passes  that  some  member  of  the  committee  is  not 
waited  upon  and  requested  to  adjudicate  some  serious  difficulty 
wherein  the  teacher  "  has  committed  an  outrage  or  causelessly  pun- 
ished an  innocent  boy  or  girl."  While  sympathizing  with  the  parents 
in  all  cases  of  well-founded  abuse,  the  committee  would  earnestly 
recommend  that  in  every  instance  where  a  parent  feels  that  his 
child  has  received  unmerited  punishment,  he  go  at  once  to  the 
teacher  and  kindly  inquire  into  all  the  facts  concerning  the  case. 
This  course  would  at  once  enable  the  parent  to  judge  dispassion- 
ately of  the  asserted  wrong  committed,  and  relieve  that  anxiety 
which  both  parent  and  teacher  experience  until  the  facts  are  known. 

Parents  and  guardians  naturally  sympathize  with  the  child,  and 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  its  complaints,  seldom  reflecting  that  it  is 
possible  there  is  quite  another  side  to  the  plausible  recital  of  its 
grievances.  A  number  of  cases  have  arisen  within  the  year  just 
past  which  clearly  illustrate  the  fact  that  children  are  not  angels 
in  disguise,  and  that  these  "  home  divinities "  undergo  wonderful 
transformations  whenever  their  whims  or  caprices  are  thwarted  and 
the  merited,  long  deserved  punishment  is  received.  "We  have  known 
boys,  after  trying  the  patience  and  exhausting  all  the  efforts  of  a 
considerate  teacher  for  months,  to  represent  that  the  punishment 
which  finally  came,  and  which  was  the  only  alternative  left,  was 
the  result  of  some  trivial  act  committed  in  an  unthinking  moment, 
not  forgetting  to  add  that  the  punishment  was  unnecessarily  severe. 
When  an  investigation  is  made  it  is  found  that  the  boy  or  girl  has 
entirely  misconceived  the  cause  which  made  the  punishment  im- 
perative, or  so  completely  misrepresented  the  case  that  all  the  truth 
is  left  out,  and  merely  the  fact  of  the  castigation  recited.  Children, 
above  all  things,  hate  government,  restraint,  law ;  and  every  attempt 
to  curb  their  wishes,  or  thwart  their  inclinations,  is  sure  to  meet 
with  opposition. 

If  parents  would  give  their  children  to  understand  that  for  every 
wanton  violation  of  school  rules,  and  continued  perseverance  in 
wrong  doing,  they  would  be  twice  punished,  much  of  the  incipient 
defiance  of  school  authority  now  prevalent  would  never  arise. 

As  a  rule  teachers  are  tender  and  humane;  as  sympathetic  and 
indulgent  as  are  the  parents,  and  frequently  more  reasonable.     We 
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hare  known  parents  to  denounce  teachers  in  unmeasured  terms  for 
alteged  severity,  who  themselves,  if  provoked  by  their  children,  lose 
all  self-command,  and  with  words  of  wrath  and  violent  blows  give 
vent  to  their  passion.  Here  is  the  trouble,  the  parents  sometimes 
need  discipline.  The  great  error  is  in  ascribing  all  the  faults  and 
difficulties  to  teachers,  and  none  to  parents.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  to  parental  misconduct  is  traceable  a  great  part  of  the 
disorder  ascribed  to  the  perversity  of  children.  The  teacher  stands 
for  the  time  being  in  loco  parentis,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  or 
she  is  employed  to  instruct  and  direct  the  child,  is  a  guarantee  that 
its  highest  good  will  be  carefully  promoted.  To  the  teacher  is  com- 
mitted an  important  work.  All  that  skill,  intelligence,  patience  and 
kindness  can  suggest,  the  faithful  teacher  must  accomplish. 

An  important  responsibility  ever  attaches  to  the  humblest  as  to 
the  highest,  in  this  most  difficult,  and  in  some  respects,  most  trying 
of  all  the  professions ;  and  any  flagrant  violation  of  duty  is  sure  to 
be  followed  by  prompt  dismissal. 

Occupying  such  a  position,  it  is  strange  that  parents  do  not  perceive 
how,  from  the  very  necessity  of  things,  teachers  are  bound  by  every 
consideration  to  do  nothing  that  can  be  construed  into  a  wilful  or  wan- 
ton violation  or  neglect  of  duty  towards  their  pupils.  Occasionally  we 
find  those  who  have  assumed  the  garb,  but  are  deficient  in  the 
elements  which  constitute  the  good  teacher,  and  their  failure  is  very 
likely  to  affect  the  circle  of  teachers  they  represent.  But  as  a  whole 
our  teachers  labor  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  calling  and  an  earnest  purpose  to  do  their  whole 
duty. 

If  parents  would  visit  our  schools  more,  become  acquainted  with 
the  teachers,  witness  their  labors,  exhibit  an  interest  and  sympathy 
for  them,  new  light  would  break  upon  them,  and  instead  of  complaints 
and  cruel  aspersions,  a  fraternal  feeling  would  be  kindled  that  would 
shed  a  genial,  kindly  influence,  in  which  parent,  child  and  teacher 
would  alike  participate.  Again  we  say  to  parents,  visit  the  schools ! 
Chairman. — W.  H.  Richakdson. 

MEDFORD. 

Regulations.  —  26.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  the 
Public  Schools  without  a  permit,  and  no  child  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  such  permit  until  satisfactory  evidence  be  given  that  such 
child  has  been  vaccinated,  or  otherwise  secured  against  the  smallpox. 
Permits  for  admission  to  schools  may  be  given  by  any  member  of 
the  committee,  except  where  the  scholar  has  been  expelled  for  mis- 
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conduct,  in  which  case  the  permit  may  be  given  by  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  school  to  which  admission  is  desired.. 

27.  Every  pupil  shall  be  required  to  attend  school  as  constantly  as 
possible,  and  in  case  of  tardiness  or  absence,  to  furnish  to  the  teacher 
satisfactory  evidence  that  such  tardiness  or  absence  was  necessary. 
Proni])t  obedience  to  the  teacher  is  required  of  every  pupil. 

28.  Whenever  any  pupil  shall  have  been  absent  from  school  four 
successive  days,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  give  immediate 
notice  to  the  parents  of  such  pupil ;  and  said  pupil  shall  be  suspended 
from  school,  to  be  again  admitted  only  upon  a  written  permit  signed 
by  the  special  committee,  unless  it  be  known  to  the  teacher  that 
such  absence  was  caused  by  sickness.  In  keeping  the  record  of 
absences,  children  suspended  from  school  shall  not  be  reckoned  after 
the  expiration  of  the  four  days.  All  other  absences  shall  be  recorded 
and  reported. 

Evening  School. — The  Evening  School  has  been  under  the  charge 

of  Mr.  W.  G.  Tousey,  and  has  more  clearly  than  in  any  previous 

year  demonstrated  its  utility.     It  has  passed  the  stage  of  experiment 

and  has  been  of  unmixed  advantage.     We  urgently  recommend  an 

appropriation  of  $300  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  its  work  during 

the  coming  year.     More  than  sixty  persons  of  an  age  too  advanced 

for  admission  to  the  day  schools,   have  attended  its  sessions  with' 

great   regularity,   and  have   thus   been   enabled  in   some  degree  to 

remedy  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  labored  in  earlier 

years. 

School  Committee. — Daniel    A.  Gleason,    Chairman,  Charles  H.  Learotd,    Sec- 
retary, Alfred  Tufts,  N.  T.  Merritt,  B.  F.  Hayes,  James  A.  Hervey. 

NATICK. 

Too  often  parents,  for  very  slight  causes,  permit  their  children  to 
be  absent  from  school,  thereby  inflicting  an  amount  of  injury  upon 
the  whole  school  as  well  as  upon  their  own  children,  of  which  they 
can  have  but  little  conception  except  by  actual  observation  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  school.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  money  expended  by  the  town  upon  schools  is 
absolutely  wasted  through  unnecessary  absences  of  pupils.  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee,  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  parents 
and  of  the  scholars,  to  make  and  enforce  stringent  rules  to  prevent 
absences  from  schools,  which  too  often  occur  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  parents.  The  need  of  such  rules  increases  with  the  increase 
of  our  population  in  density,  and  we  ask  the  cooperation  of  parents 
24 
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and  friends  of  schools  in  securing  a  reformation  in  this  matter  in 
this  town. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the 
town  to  the  daily  increasing  importance  of  good  Public  Schools,  in 
order  to  secure  the  welfare  of  this  rapidly  increasing  community. 
As  the  population  becomes  dense,  temptations  to  the  young  mul- 
tiply at  a  rate  which  may  well  alarm  the  hearts  of  parents ;  and  it 
is  a  duty  of  the  utmost  importance  to  fortify  the  .  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  youth  of  this  place  with  that  best  defence  against  the  entice- 
ments to  evil  which  surround  them,  namely,  a  thoroughly  good, 
interesting,  and  refining  course  of  study.  Active  employment  of 
the  mind  and  heart  upon  great  truths  taught  by  pure  and  cultivated 
teachers,  whose  ever-present  example  illustrates  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  virtue,  intelligence  and  refinement,  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  "mischief"  which  "Satan,"  now  more  than  ever,  "finds 
for  idle  hands  to  do." 

Let  us  have  then  what  we  most  emphatically  need,  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  so  shall  we  best  secure  the 
highest  interest  and  welfare  of  our  beloved  town. 

School  Committee. — John  W.  Bacon,  Horatio  Alger,  John  B.  Fairbanks. 

NEWTON. 

To  fill  the  vacancies  that  have  occurred,  we  have  been  able  to  se- 
cure apt  and  experienced  teachers,  already  possessed  of  the  acquire- 
ments and  qualifications  essential  to  success.  They  are  faithful,  con- 
scientious, and  earnest ;  discreet  in  discipline ;  patient  in  labor,  and  am- 
bitious of  the  good-will  of  pupils  and  parents.  No  complaint  has 
reached  us  of  undue  severity  of  discipline.  That  last  resort,  perma- 
nent exclusion  on  account  of  refractory  or  immoral  conduct,  has  not 
been  required  in  a  single  instance ;  and  the  relations  between  the 
teachers  and  those  whom  they  serve,  have  been,  to  a  gratifying  extent, 
friendly  and  pleasant.  "We  have  abundant  evidence  that  our  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  worth  of  our  teachers  is  shared  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Without  exception,  the  several  villages  have  now  substantial,  com- 
modious and  elegant  school  edifices,  well  adapted  to  the  present  and 
prospective  wants  of  the  schools.  The  expenditures  in  this  particular 
have  been  large,  but  we  believe  the  future  will  justify  them,  in  the  in- 
creased attractiveness  of  our  villages  and  the  character  and  progress 
of  the  schools.  Within  the  last  three  years  the  town  has  expended 
$170,000  in  this  direction,  and  the  total  value  of  our  school  property 
is   not  less  than  $298,000.     All  needed  provision  has  been  so  gen- 
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erously  and  promptly  made,  that,  with  the  ordinary  increase  of  pop- 
ulation, no  further  appropriations  for  this  purpose  will  be  required  for 
some  years. 

In  fixing  the  salaries  of  our  teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  we  have 
adopted  the  principle  employed  in  the  cities  and  many  of  the  towns, 
of  regarding  length  of  service.  Without  doubt  all  teachers  become 
more  valuable  as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  the  schools  and 
the  citizens,  and  perfect  their  methods  and  systems ;  and  by  adding 
to  the  salaries  of  established  teachers  what  may  be  properly  saved 
from  the  compensation  of  those  Avho  are  recent  and  less  experienced, 
we  may  be  able  to  retain  teachers  who  receive  calls  to  other  places. 
For  the  Committee. — John  B.  Goodrich,  Secretary. 

High  Schools. — The  elective  system  which  was  adopted  last  year, 
and  by  which  a  scholar  may  pursue  either  an  English  or  a  classical 
course,  has  thus  far  worked  well ;  and  we  are  glad  to  mention  the 
fact  that  Latin,  although  an  optional  study,  has  been  chosen  by  a 
majority  of  the  pupils.  As  a  means  of  enabling  a  person  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  words  and  the  analysis  of  sentences,  and  as 
a  basis  for  acquiring  the  modern  languages,  the  study  of  Latin  is 
invaluable.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  opposition  between  the 
sciences  and  the  classics.  An  acquaintance  with  both  is  essential 
to  the  highest  culture.  An  educated  man  must  not  be  ignorant  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  nor  of  the  literature  of  the  nations  of 
past  ages.  Why  should  not  some  knowledge  of  both  of  these  be 
acquired?  There  can  be  no  danger  from  hard  study,  if  one  will 
only  take  sufficient  exercise,  avoid  late  hours,  and  be  careful  to  pre- 
serve his  physical  health.  We  should  educate  all  our  faculties,  and 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  partial  development.  We  should  undervalue 
nothing  that  will  strengthen  and  enrich  the  mind,  or  help  us  to 
think,  to  write,  and  to  speak  effectively.  We  should  appreciate  the 
worth  both  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  and  add  to  the 
study  of  words,  the  study  of  things.  There  is  truth  in  the  remark 
that  "we  are  shut  up  in  schools  and  colleges  and  recitation -rooms 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag  of  wind, 
a  memory  of  words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing.  The  old  English 
rule  was,  'All  summer  in  the  field,  and  all  winter  in  the  study.' 
The  sight  of  a  planet  through  a  telescope  is  worth  all  the  course 
on  astronomy ;  the  shock  of  the  electric  spark  in  the  elbow  out- 
values all  the  theories ;  the  taste  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  the  firing  of 
an  artificial  volcano,  are  better  than  volumes  of  chemistry." 
For  the  Sub-Committee. — Edward  J.  Young. 

Grammar  /Schools. — Now  the  fact  is  the  three  branches  of  study 
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which  principally  engage  the  teacher's  efforts,  do  not,  unless  the  text- 
book is  employed  as  a  help  rather  than  as  an  all-sufficient  means, 
greatly  promote  available  intelligence  and  mental  resources.  The 
study  of  arithmetic  is  generally  considered  as  a  comprehensive  disci- 
pline of  the  mind.  Yet  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  "  If  we  consult 
reason,  experience,  and  the  testimony  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
none  of  our  intellectual  studies  tend  to  cultivate  a  smaller  number  of 
faculties  in  a  more  partial  manner  than  mathematics." 

Grammar,  too,  if  taught  mechanically,  according  to  the  "  book," 
affords  but  little  mental  discipline.  Unless  the  earliest  and  most 
persistent  object  sought  is  to  give  the  pupil  an  insight  to  the  phil- 
osophy of  language,  and  to  lead  him  into  an  appreciation  of  the 
principles  of  its  structure,  a  deplorable  failure  will  be  the  natural 
result.  We  have  heard  children  recite  glibly  about  "  coordinate 
conjunctions,"  and  "  complex  adjective  elements  of  the  third  class," 
who  could  not  correct  the  false  syntax  of  a  simple  sentence. 

We  might  speak  of  the  barren  rote-work  to  which  the  study  of 
geography  is  often  reduced.  But  the  object  of  these  strictures  is 
only  to  suggest  and  insist  upon  the  plain  necessity,  on  the  part  of 
every  teacher,  of  keeping  constantly  in  view  the  true  object  of  school 
instruction,  and  of  withdrawing  from  the  text-book  whenever  his 
own  mental  resources  afford  better  means  of  helping  and  leading 
the  mind  of  the  child.  As  before  said,  we  are  glad  to  observe  in 
our  schools  an  increased  appreciation  of  these  principles. 
For  the  Sub-  Committee.— J ohn  B.  Goodrich. 

Primary  Schools. — The  more  your  committee  have  examined 
into  the  philosophy  of  teaching,  and  the  curious  development  of  the 
human  mind,  the  more  thoroughly  have  we  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  securing  the  highest  order  of  talent  for  the  Primary 
Schools. 

Formerly,  almost  any  one  possessing  an  ordinary  education  was 
thought  competent  to  teach  a  school  for  beginners.  This  mistake, 
as  we  deem  it,  arose  from  a  wrong  conception  of  the  true  nature 
of  a  teacher's  profession,  as  well  as  from  ignorance  as  to  the  growth 
and  natural  development  of  the  infant  mind,  in  all  its  varied  and 
multiform  faculties. 

A  child  of  six  or  seven  years,  that  can  pronounce  small  primer 
words  fluently,  and  spell  them  correctly,  is  looked  upon  as  bright 
and  intelligent.  This  may  be  true,  but  this  exhibition,  perhaps,  is 
simply  the  result  of  a  good  memory,  good  in  itself,  but  of  infinitely 
small  importance  compared  with  the  uniform  and  healthful  expansion 
of  all  the  faculties.     The  natural  order  of  development  should  be 
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more   carefully  studied  by  the  teacher,  while   more  freedom  should 
be  given  her  in  her  methods. 

We  are  endowed,  in  common  with  the  lower  animals,  with  the 
faculties  of  hearing,  seeing,  tasting  and  smelling,  as  well  as  of  ob- 
servation. These  may  be  largely  cultivated,  and  only  through  such 
cultivation  can  we  lay  a  board  and  generous  foundation  for  a  noble 
superstructure.  Yet  in  our  schools,  many  of  them  much  crowded,  the 
teacher  finds  almost  no  time  to  depart  from  the  regular  programme, 
for  the  pupil  must  be  prepared  according  to  the  book,  to  enter  the 
next  grade,  regardless  of  nature's  teachings,  which  are  peculiarly 
God's  methods ;  for  should  the  pupil  be  judged  incompetent,  the 
teacher's  reputation  suffers,  though  she  labor  never  so  earnestly 
and  successfully  as  a  true  educator,  in  forming  in  her  jjupils  careful 
and  exact  habits  of  observation,  that  in  having  eyes  they  see,  not 
only  the  objects  God  has  created  all  around  them,  but  their  beauty 
and  utility. 

How  infinite  the  field  thus  opened  to  the  teacher  and  the  child ; 
and  with  what  bounding  joy  will  the  child  enter  such  an  opening 
vista;  feeling  none  of  the  restraints  of  the  book,  which  too  often 
hamper  the  gushing  spirit  of  childhood,  while  narrowing  the  sphere 
and  dampening  the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  teacher. 

We  have  said  this  much  upon  the  general  subject  of  primary 
teaching,  because  we  deem  it  of  infinite  importance  that,  in  any 
system  of  education,  the  groundwork  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  appreciated;  for  then  only  shall  we  see  a  structure  rise 
typical  of  a  noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  worthy  of  our  age  and 
of  the  generous  support  given  the  schools  of  Newton.  To  secure 
such  results  it  is  only  necessary  that  we  give  more  freedom  to  our 
teachers  in  their  methods,  and  more  flexibility  to  our  grade  lines ; 
that  we  reckon  a  pupil's  progress,  not  so  much  by  the  pages  gone 
over,  as  by  the  systematic  growth  of  the  mind,  body,  heart  and  soul. 
For  the  Sub-Committee. — Geo.  E.  Allen. 

PEPPERELL. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  while  in  the  mechanic  arts  not  a 
day  passes  without  the  invention  and  application  of  improved  tools 
and  machinery,  and  while  no  expense  is  spared,  though  it  may  involve 
the  necessity  of  throwing  aside  the  less  convenient  and  serviceable  in- 
struments of  yesterday,  that  still  there  exists  such  indifference  among 
some  people  in  regard  to  increased  facilities  for  educating  their  chil- 
dren, and  such  positive  unwillingness  to  appropriate  money  for  this 
most  important  end.     The  immediate   consequence  of  this  state  of 
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feeling  is,  first,  the  inadequate  compensation  of  the  teachers ;  and 
secondly,  the  unsatisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  disgraceful,  condition 
of  our  school-houses. 

Second.  But  without  reasonably  convenient  and  well-appointed 
school-houses,  the  best  teachers  must  find  their  labors  increased,  and 
their  success  sadly  impaired.  We  have  in  Pepperell  one  school- 
house  which  is  all  that  we  could  desire ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dis- 
trict No.  7,  should  make  it  a  matter  of  daily  thanksgiving,  that  their 
children  enjoy  so  many  outward  advantages  in  connection  with  their 
school.  In  the  other  districts,  with  a  single  exception,  the  school- 
houses  are  in  different  degrees,  convenient  and  comfortable.  But 
your  committee  are  persuaded  that  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
districts  would  give  proper  attention  to  this  subject,  the  different 
school-rooms  would  be  made  far  more  attractive  and  inspiriting  than 
they  are  now ;  that  they  would  be  relieved  of  their  present  barnlike, 
dingy,  cheerless  aspect ;  that  their  walls  would  be  freed  from  smoke- 
stains  and  cobwebs,  and  would  be  hung  with  maps,  pictures  and  por- 
traits that  would  do  more  than  most  teachers  can  do  in  furthering  the 
work  of  education, — of  education,  in  the  broad  sense  of  that  word. 

Are  we  met  with  the  old  objection  of  the  "  expense?"  If  a  small 
fraction  of  what  is  expended  in  the  purchase  of  tawdry  prints  and 
images  to  decorate  the  walls  and  mantel-pieces  of  our  dwellings,  were 
contributed  for  this  purpose,  our  school-rooms  would  become  temples 
of  good  taste  as  well  as  of  leaning ;  and  the  "  old  folks  "  would  love 
to  "  go  to  school "  to  have  their  eyes  and  hearts  gladdened  together. 
School.  Committee. — Charles  Babbidge,  C.  W.  Bellows. 

SHERBORN. 

/School  Appropriations. — Your  committee  have  been  recently 
asked  whether  the  town  could  not  profitably  spend  more  money 
for  the  support  of  schools.  We  wish  to  give  our  answer  to  the 
public,  which*  was  emphatically  in  the  affirmative.  Nothing  is  lost 
by  giving  a  hearty  and  generous  support  to  these  institutions  of 
learning;  for  in  them  are  laid  the  foundations  of  future  greatness 
and  glory  for  the  town  or  State.  In  them  are  planted  the  seeds 
which  are  to  germinate  and  bear  fruit  in  the  unending  future.  These 
are  the  institutions  which  are  to  preserve  our  land  from  such  attacks 
of  barbarism  as  those  from  which  we  have  recently  come  forth, — saved 
indeed,  "  yet  so  as  by  fire."  The  strength  of  the  future  town  or 
State  will  depend  largely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  present  generation 
in  sustaining  the  institutions  of  education  and  pure  religion. 

School  Committee. — William  Brown,  Albert  H.  Blanchard. 
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SHIRLEY. 

In  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  your  committee  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  the  magnitude  and  solemnity  of  their  trust.  Some- 
what in  proportion  to  their  experience,  as  supervisors  of  your  schools, 
have  they  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  this  supervision  to  the 
success  of  primary  instruction.  The  very  existence  of  a  committee 
does  something  for  the  interest  of  Common  School  education.  And 
when  such  committee  goes  no  farther  than  simply  to  fulfil  the  letter  of 
the  law  under  which  it  acts,  it  becomes  a  power  of  success  in  assisting 
the  labors  of  the  teacher  and  in  sustaining  the  industry  and  progress 
of  his  pupils.  But  when  in  addition  to  all  this  a  committee  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  its  requirements,  and  bears  constantly  in  mind  the 
interests  of  the  schools  in  charge,  acting  in  school  and  out  of  school 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  taught,  administering  advice  and 
reproof,  instruction  and  encouragement  to  each  and  all,  both  in  their 
regular  sessions  and  in  their  private  walks,  as  its  judgment  shall 
dictate,  the  result  will  prove  it  an  indispensable  agency  in  the  great 
work  of  juvenile  instruction.  Let  committees  but  feel  how  much 
of  the  real  progress  of  primary  education  depends  upon  their  exer- 
tions, and  act  upon  their  convictions,  and  they  will  see,  from  year 
to  year,  the  fruit  of  their  labors  in  the  advanced  position  of  the  schools 
under  their  charge. 

In  pursuance  of  the  duty  imposed  by  this  law,  your  committee 
waited  upon  the  agents  of  the  three  manufacturing  establishments 
in  town,  who  gave  them  a  courteous  reception. 

One  of  them  stated  that  he  employed  no  help  of  the  specified  ages, 
and  of  course  could  not  be  a  violator  of  the  law.  The  other  two 
declared  it  their  intention  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  statute, 
which  they  found  themselves  able  to  do,  by  dividing  families,  so  that 
a  part  might  attend  school  at  the  summer  term,  and  the  residue 
could  attend  at  the  winter  term,  which  arrangement  was  satisfactory. 
Both,  however,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the 
attendance  of  children  of  foreign  parents,  at  our  schools,  was  the 
opposition  of  those  parents.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  if  possible, 
your  committee,  in  connection  with  one  of  our  teachers,  waited  on 
several  of  these  families,  all  of  whom  declared  a  willingness  that 
their  children  should  receive  instruction  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  some  of  them  showed  much  interest  in  the  well-being 
of  their  little  ones,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
placing  them  at  once  under  the  care  of  the  teacher,  who  in  con- 
nection with  the  committee,  had  thus  interested  himself  in  their 
behalf. 

School  Committee. — Seth  Chandler,  Henry  Edgarton,  W.  B.  Botnton. 
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SOMERVILLE. 


The  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  ever  a  source  of  intense  delight 
to  those  who  can  gain  a  clear  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.  And  under  such  circumstances,  the 
mind  is  always  invigorated  by  the  proper  exercise  of  its  faculties. 
But  it  must  be  regarded  as  not  only  unwise  but  cruel  to  require, 
or  even  to  allow  pupils  to  plod  on  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year, 
in  the  dark,  as  many  do,  perplexed  and  disheartened  by  vain  attempts 
to  understand  subjects,  which  from  want  of  mental  growth,  they 
are  unable  to  comprehend.  School  life  to  such  must  ever  be  an 
incessant  round  of  painful  drudgery.  Our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
an  enumeration  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  such  a  course. 

To  avoid  the  evil  under  consideration,  the  requisite  time  must  be 
furnished  for  the  natural,  vigorous  growth  of  all  the  powers  of  body 
and  mind.  Any  apparent  loss  of  time  will  be  much  more  than  com- 
pensated for,  by  the  additional  physical  strength  and  mental  vigor 
with  which  the  young  will  go  forth  to  engage  in  the  conflict  of  life. 

Due  regard  must  be  had  also  to  the  natural  order  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  nature,  it  is  "first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,"  but  we  must  patiently  wait  till  autumn,  before  we 
can  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  "the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 

There  is  a  corresponding  order  of  progression  in  the  province  of 
mind.  In  the  child,  observation,  curiosity,  memory  and  faith  are 
developed  early.  The  rapidity  with  which  children  of  tender  years 
acquire  knowledge  from  observation,  and  skill  by  imitation,  is  a 
matter  of  surprise.  They  memorize  with  rapidity  and  ease,  if  not 
with  positive  pleasure.  What  we  should  consider  a  Herculean  task, 
they  would  regard  as  mere  pastime.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
their  faith  and  intuitions  render  the  slow  processes  of  reasoning 
unnecessary. 

Win  the  confidence  and  affections  of  a  child,  and  he  will  not  call 
in  question  your  assertions.  This  fact  greatly  enhances  the  respon- 
sibility of  educators,  but  it  gives  them  peculiar  advantages  in  com- 
municating knowledge. 

Reason,  therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  oral  instruction, 
object  teaching  and  memorizing,  should  be  the  principal  work  of 
the  Primary  School,  and  also  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Grammar 
School. 

Reason  and  judgment  mature  slowly.  Studies,  therefore,  which 
require  the  exercise  of  these  faculties,  should  be  pursued  late  in  the 
pupil's  course. 

To  require  a  child  to  reason  logically,  or  to  exercise  the  judgment 
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of  mature  minds,  would  be  like  demanding  of  nature  autumn  fruits 
in  June. 

Again,  while  we  furnish  pupils  with  all  needful  assistance  in  gain- 
ing knowledge  and  in  developing  the  mental  faculties,  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  mind  can  be  strengthened  and  matured  only  by 
the  exercise  of  its  own  powers. 

We  may  generously  furnish  facilities  for  acquiring  an  education, 
but  each  one  must  learn  for  himself.  Thought  comes  of  thinking,  as 
strength  does  of  action.  Every  difficulty  successfully  overcome, 
imparts  to  the  victor  additional  vigor,  and  insures  victory  over  others 
more  formidable.  It  is  mistaken  kindness  to  do  for  pupils  what 
they  must  perform  for  themselves  in  order  to  become  skilful  in  doing. 
They  should  early  acquire  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  and  should  be 
encouraged  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  abilities.  Knowledge  may 
be  imparted ;  but  the  mind  is  educated  only  by  the  exercise  of  its 
own  activities. 

Chairman. — Henry  F.  Spencer. 

Grammar  /Schools. — We  hope  to  see  a  system  of  individual  pro- 
motions restored.  We  believe  this  system  will  promote  a  healthy 
enthusiasm  in  study,  secure  the  best  efforts  of  the  pupil,  make  him 
ambitious  to  learn,  and  remove  the  constant  friction  attendant  upon 
the  class  system ;  that  through  this  agency,  lessons  can  be  assigned 
to  a  class  adapted  to  the  mental  and  physical  capacity  of  each  pupil, 
and  that  the  studies  in  our  Grammar  Schools  are  not  so  varied  that 
pupils  need  be  deprived  of  its  advantages.  .Under  the  class  system 
of  promotions,  a  pupil's  advancement  is  a  question  of  time,  while 
under  the  individual  system  it  becomes  a  question  of  industry,  of 
talent,  of  punctual  attendance,  and  of  general  attention  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school ;  under  the  class  system,  some  pupils  have  little 
or  nothing  to  do  to  get  the  lessons  assigned,  while  others  work  hard, 
become  discouraged  and  disheartened  because  they  are  unable  to 
do  the  work  of  the  class.  The  individual  system  meets  the  wants 
of  each  pupil,  does  not  ruin  one  with  overwork,  nor  make  another 
indolent  for  lack  of  work. 

Chairman. — S.  A.  Carlton. 

In  closing  we  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  parents,  teachers  and 
committee,  the  vast  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  kindly  relations 
and  a  mutual  good  understanding.  Here  should  exist  the  most 
cordial  cooperation.  Our  interests  are  identical.  Our  aims  are 
one.  We  are  all  laboring  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  object — the 
highest  good  of  those  for  whose  proper  training  we  are  mutually 
responsible.  But  our  relations  are  peculiar. 
25 
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Parents  are  the  divinely  appointed  teachers  of  their  children. 
Hence  the  relation  of  the  parent  to  his  child  is  the  only  natural 
relation  existing  in  our  present  systems  of  secular  instruction.  But 
He  who  in  wisdom  established  this  relation  and  imposed  its  respon- 
sibilities, implanted  also  those  ardent  parental  affections  whose 
strength  none  can  measure. 

The  relation  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupils  is  temporary  and  artificial. 
Parents  in  transferring,  their  duties  cannot  transfer  their  affections 
also.  Civil  law  regards  the  teacher  as  occupying  the  place  of  the 
parent ;  but  no  legislation  can  impart  to  him  who  assumes  this 
artificial  relation,  that  tender  parental  love,  which  "  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind ; "  which  "  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil ; "  but  "  beareth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  en- 
dureth  all  things." 

To  harmonize  these  different  relations,  and  to  overcome  these 
natural  deficiencies  should  be  our  constant  endeavor.  Teachers 
should  labor  assiduously  to  come  into  sympathy  with  parents,  and 
to  cultivate  affection  for  their  pupils.  And  parents  should  earnestly 
strive  to  inspire  their  children  with  confidence  in  their  school,  and 
with  affection  for  their  teachers. 

We  all  labor  more  cheerfully  and  effectively  in  accordance  with 
our  inclinations,  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  our  affections. 
Duties  are  pleasures  when  the  heart  is  in  them.  A  great  point  is 
gained,  therefore,  when  the  school  and  the  teacher  secure  the  con- 
fidence and  love  of  the  pupil. 

He  is  "the  wise  teacher  who  labors  earnestly  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  those  whom  he  instructs  and 
controls. 

He  is   the  judicious   parent  who   cheerfully  cooperates  with  the 
teacher  to  render  the  school  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  child. 
For  the  Committee. — J.  H.  Davis,  Superintendent. 

STOW. 

The  family  is  placed  by  divine  appointment  under  the  direct  and 
positive  control  of  the  parent,. and  with  its  wise  or  unwise  manage- 
ment the  State,  save  in  a  few  rare  and  exceptional  cases,  has  nothing 
to  do.  The  school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  creature  of  the  State, 
over  which  it  exercises  a  direct  and  unceasing  control.  It  is  subject 
to  a  legislative  guardianship  as  watchful  as  it  is  powerful,  and  as  salu- 
tary and  beneficent  as  it  is  wise  and  exacting.  Secure  as  the  family 
is  from  legal  interference,  it  is  not  left  optional  with  the  parent 
whether  or  not,  he  shall  suffer  his  offspring  to  grow  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice.     Nor  is  any  community  at  liberty,  from  parsimony  or  indii- 
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ference,  to  permit  its  children  to  reach  the  period  of  manhood  without 
the  facilities  and  advantages  of  a  substantial  education.  The  State, 
whose  most  vital  interests  are  involved,  interposes  its  authority  and 
imperatively  demands  that  schools  shall  be  maintained,  and  that  no 
child,  except  from  reasonable  cause,  shall  be  debarred  from  attending 
them.  It  matters  not  how  great  the  care  or  the  cost  may  be  of  sus- 
taining our  Public  Schools ;  they  must  be  maintained ;  and  it  is  the 
pride  and  glory  of  Massachusetts  that  her  schools  are  so  cheerfully 
and  liberally  provided  for. 

The  amount  voted  at  the  last  annual  meeting  was  the  largest  ever 
raised  in  this  town  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
determination  of  our  citizens  to  take  no  step  backward  in  the  cause  of 
education,  till  our  children  shall  enjoy  facilities  for  mental  culture 
equal  at  least  to  those  provided  by  any  town  in  the  State,  of  the  same 
rank  in  wealth  and  population. 

The  present  year  will  witness  the  abolishment  of  the  district  sys- 
tem, which  has  so  long  obstructed  the  efficiency  and  usefulness  of  our 
schools.  At  the  annual  March  meeting,  the  town  voted  by  a  decisive 
majority  to  abolish  the  district  system,  and  to  adopt  the  general  sys- 
tem which  exists  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  When  the  change 
is  completed,  and  the  new  system  is  put  in  working  order,  some  of 
the  evils  which  have  hitherto  hindered  the  progress  of  our  schools 
will,  it  is  hoped,  disappear,  and  a  greater  energy  will  be  given  to  the 
management  of  our  schools  than  they  have  ever  before  known. 
School  Committee. — Theodoee  Cooke,  J.  A.  Deforest,  Henry  Haywood. 

SUDBURY. 

We  have  esteemed  the  services  of  a  teacher  who  really  instructed, 
and  induced  her  pupils  to  think  and  acquire  clear  ideas,  far  more  high- 
ly than  those  of  one  who  simply  heard  recitations  without  any  effort 
to  illustrate  and  explain,  or  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  lessons 
were  understood  by  her  pupils.  "  Not  all  which  we  eat,  but  what  we 
digest,  nourishes  the  body;  and  not  all  which  we  learn,  but  what  we 
understand,  improves  the  mind."  It  is  thought  by  some,  whom  we 
esteem  and  whose  judgment  we  respect,  that  in  the  study  of  arithme- 
tic, processes  alone  should  be  taught  to  the  younger  scholars,  the 
reasons  being  omitted  till  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  considerably 
matured,  and  consequently  that  our  requirements  in  that  particular 
have  been  faulty. 

This  would  be  true  if  the  acquirement  of  processes  were  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  study,  and  the  processes,  when  learned,  could,  with 
reasonable  effort,  be  remembered  without  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons 
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upon  which  they  are  based ;  neither  of  which  seems  to  ns  to  be  true. 
For,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the  primary  object  of  school  educa- 
tion should  be  to  develop,  strengthen  and  discipline  the  mental  powers, 
none  of  which  are  materially  improved  by  the  course  under  considera- 
tion, excepting  memory,  which,  we  think,  can  be  cultivated  more 
wisely  by  learning  something  in  the  acquirement  of  which  that  faculty 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  very  materially  aided  by  the  others,  as  they 
become  developed. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  the  course  is  the  wrong  habit  of  mind 
which  it  cultivates,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  correcting  it  in  after 
years.  An  injurious  inclination  acquired  in  childhood  may  continue 
through  life,  and  even  if  reformed,  its  eifects  can  never  be  wholly 
eradicated.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  forming,  in 
early  life,  correct  habits  of  thought,  and  acquiring  true  methods  of 
study,  or,  at  least,  being  guided  and  receiving  an  impulse  in  the  right 
direction,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Knowledge  of  the  branches  studied  in  her  school,  though  indispen- 
sable, .is  but  a  small  part  of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  teacher; 
and  the  younger  and  more  immature  the  scholar,  the  greater  the 
necessity  of  skill  and  excellence  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  Of  this, 
the  more  we  observe  the  more  firmly  are  we  convinced,  and  the  more 
important  it  seems  to  us  that  the  popular  idea  that  almost  any  one  of 
sufficient  age  will  do  to  teach  a  Primary  School,  should  be  perceived 
and  corrected.  To  this  end  we  earnestly  commend  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  especially,  to  your  careful  observation  and  reflection,  believ- 
ing that  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  accomplish  it. 

School  Committee.— Charles  Thompson,  J.  C.  Howe,  S.  A.  Jones,  J.  K.  Harriman, 
B.  H.  Richardson,  John  H.  Vose. 

TEWKSBURY. 

District  System  Abolished. — The  deed  is  at  last  done ;  done,  we 
are  happy  to  add,  pleasantly,  with  a  good  degree  of  unanimity,  as 
though  the  people  were  awake  to  the  demands  of  the  age,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  their  duty  to  the  young.  Nor  do  we  believe  that,  after  a 
fair  trial,  there  will  be  any  occasion  to  regret  the  adoption  of  the 
municipal,  in  the  place  of  the  district  system.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
but  congratulate  the  town  on  this  step  in  the  right  direction.  What- 
ever advantages  may  have  resulted  from  the  district  system  in  the 
past,  we  believe  that  it  is  no  longer  in  keeping  with  the  true  progress 
of  the  age.  It  must,  of  course,  take  time  and  cost  some  patience  and 
care  and  effort,  to  get  things  properly  adjusted,  and  settled  on  a  new 
basis.     But  judging  from  the   experience   of  the   many  cities  and 
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towns,  embracing  more  than  half  of  the  population  of  the  State, 
which  have  tried  both  the  district  and  the  municipal  system,  we  are 
confident  that,  after  thoroughly  testing  its  merits,  those  who  now 
question  the  expediency  of  the  new  order  of  things,  would  no  more 
go  back  to  the  old,  than  they  would  go  back  from  the  modern  iron 
plough  to  the  old-fashioned  wooden  one  ;  or  from  Hoe's  modern  ten- 
cylinder,  which  will  fling  off  nearly  twenty  thousand  large  eight-page 
newspapers  an  hour,  to  the  heavy,  bungling  hand  printing-press  used 
by  Benjamin  Franklin,  with  which  he  might  have  printed  some  sixty 
or  seventy  small  hand-bills  per  hour. 

As  we  have  dwelt  so  much  on  the  importance  of  the  mode  of  intel- 
lectual culture  in  former  reports,  we  turn  to  a  still  more  important 
part  of  the  object  of  our  schools — moral  improvement.  This,  as  well 
as  intellectual  culture,  is  prescribed  in  the  statutes  of  the  Common- 
wealth. While  our  schools  are  to  be  kept  free  from  sectarianism,  the 
law  requires  that  teachers  should  instruct  the  young  in  those  "  virtues 
which  are  the  ornaments  of  human  society,  and  the  basis  upon  which 
a  republican  institution  is  founded."  Now,  whatever  deficiency  there 
may  be  in  the  proper  education  of  the  mind,  there  is,  we  apprehend, 
a  greater  deficiency  in  the  true  culture  of  the  heart ;  that  too  many  go 
through  the  whole  term  of  their  schooling,  attending  to  the  rules  of 
grammar,  the  facts  of  geography,  and  the  calculations  of  arithmetic, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  great  principles  of  Christian  morality, — a  sacred 
regard  for  truth,  honesty,  justice,  charity  and  purity ;  the  practice  of 
kindness  and  courtesy,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  reverence  for 
God  and  obedience  to  His  laws.  There  are  those  of  such  narrow, 
grovelling  views,  that  they  seem  to  have  no  higher  idea  of  the  object 
of  education  than  that  of  merely  teaching  one  how  to  reckon  j)rofit 
and  loss,  as  though  the  great  end  of  man  was  to  buy  and  sell  and  get 
gain.  But  we  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  our  free  school  system,  which 
originated  in  Massachusetts,  which  has  been  the  glory  of  New  England, 
and  which  is  now  extending  its  beneficient  influences  far  and  wide, 
was  established  for  a  nobler  purpose ;  that  its  grand  and  comprehen- 
sive design  is  the  education  of  the  whole  man,  the  right  development 
of  the  conscience  as  well  as  of  the  reason,  the  training  of  the  young 
not  only  to  think  correctly,  but  to  act  nobly,  and  thus  fit  them  for  all 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  republican  citizens.  An  education 
of  this  broad  and  high  character  is  a  better  defence  of  our  liberty 
than  a  standing  army,  a  firmer  bulwark  of  our  government  than  our 
oak-ribbed  and  iron-clad  navy. 

Since  the  mission  of  our  schools  is  of  such  importance,  so  essential 
to  our  highest  interests,  it  is  true  political  economy  to  do  all  we  con- 
sistently can  to  make  them  efficient.     Better,  far  better  pay  for  school- 
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houses  and  teachers  than  for  prisons  and  police  officers.  Better  stint 
any  appropriation  than  that  for  so  noble  a  purpose  as  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  our  children,  remembering  the  words  of  the  inspired  pen-, 
man,  "  Wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of  thy  times,  and 
strength  of  salvation." 

School  Committee. — Kiohard  Tolman,  Joshua  F.  French. 

TOWNSEND. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  town 
to  establish  a  High  School,  agreeably  to  the  requirements  of  law. 
This  should  be  done,  not  simply  because  the  law  forces  us  either  to 
support  a  High  School  or  be  continually  liable  to  indictment,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  magnanimity,  on  the  principle  of  "do  unto 
others  as  ye  would  that  others  do  unto  you."  This  town,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  represented  by  quite  a  number  of  scholars  in  the 
Academies,  Normal  Schools  and  Seminaries  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  State.  Some  of  them  are  fitting  for  citizens,  some  for  teachers, 
and  some  for  college.  How  pleasant  it  would  be  for  our  youth  to 
have  these  advantages  at  home.  If  we  had  such  a  school  in  this 
place,  and  scholarship  were  made  the  test  of  admission,  it  would 
enhance  the  value  of  the  entire  real  estate  of  our  town.  In  the  light 
of  "  worldly  wisdom,"  aside  from,  the  intellectual  wealth  it  would 
bring  us,  its  cost  would  be  a  good  investment.  The  teachers  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  towns  where  they  enjoy  a  High  School  are  invariably 
more  intelligent  and  efficient  than  they  are  in  towns  having  no  High 
School.  Having  been  disciplined  themselves  in  the  High  School  they 
acquire  a  tact  for  imparting  knowledge  to  others  in  a  systematic, 
happy  manner.  There  is  no  way  whereby  the  town  can  avoid  estab- 
lishing a  High  School,  if  we  have  the  least  regard  for  law,  justice  or 
humanity. 

Chairman. — Abel  6.  Stearns. 

WAKEFIELD. 

Discipline. — The  experience'  of  the  past  few  years  demonstrates 
that  anarchy  would  have  reigned  in  some  of  our  schools  if  the  com- 
mittee had  not  exercised  constant  vigilance,  and  if  they  had  not 
expressed  and  enforced  their  determination  to  maintain  order  without 
regard  to  consequences.  And  our  schools  are  now  reaping  immeasur- 
able advantages  by  reason  of  this  course  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
Nor  is  there  anything  tyrannical  or  unreasonable  in  requiring  implicit 
obedience  and  orderly  behavior  from  all  pupils.     It  is  for  their  plain 
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interest  that  this  should  be  done.  They  are  sent  to  school  to  be  edu- 
cated ;  and  one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of  an  education  is  the 
lesson  of  obedience.  He  who  has  not  learned  to  obey  is  unfit  to 
command.  He  who  does  not  cheerfully  submit  to  legitimate  author- 
ity, can  neither  govern  himself  nor  act  well  his  part  in  life.  If  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  be  disobedient,  disorderly  and  insolent,  these  evil 
habits  will  adhere  to  them  in  after  years ;  and  we  may  expect  from 
them,  in  adult  life,  rebellion  against  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  laws 
of  the.  Supreme.  If  there  is  anything  in  the  tendencies  of  modern 
society  which  renders  this  direful  result  especially  probable,  then  is 
there  so  much  the  more,  not  the  less,  necessity  for  the  enforcement  in 
our  schools  of  a  discipline  inflexible  and  infrangible,  yet  well-directed 
and  administered  with  kindness  and  love.  The  proposal  wholly  to 
abolish  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  in  Public  Schools,  is  looked 
upon  by  your  committee  as  one  which  if  carried  out  would  be  subver- 
sive of  discipline  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  education. 

It  would  be  well  if  parents  would  cultivate  a  little  more  sociability 
with  the  instructors  of  their  children.  They  would  know  them  better, 
and  be  less  likely  to  misunderstand  their  management.  Evil  reports 
against  teachers  should  be  treated  with  suspicion.  Children  who  are 
under  censure  for  misconduct,  or  restless  under  the  requirement  of 
"  every  lesson  from  every  scholar,"  should  not  be  credited  in  all  their 
representations  of  a  teacher's  words  and  conduct.  If  they  so  far 
depart  from  propriety  as  to  subject  themselves  to  punishment,  they 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  dispassionate  witnesses  as  to  the  very 
transaction  in  question.  Courts  of  justice  do  not  rely  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  a  supposed  offender,  nor  upon  flying  reports.  If  a  commu- 
nity disregard  these  rules  of  simple  justice,  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  the  best  and  most  conscientious  teacher  will  not  be  the  victim  of 
cruel  injustice  ? 

Evening  School. — By  authority  of  the  town,  a  free  Evening  School 
was  opened  by  the  committee  about  the  middle  of  December,  held  for 
thirty-seven  evenings  during  a  period  of  some  three  months.  Only 
persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  were  admitted,  no  authority  of  law 
existing  for  establishing  such  schools  for  those  younger.  The  day 
schools  abundantly  provide  for  these.  There  was  a  ready  response  to 
the  committee's  advertisement  to  inquire  how  many  would  like  to  be- 
come members  of  an  Evening  School.  The  attendance  was  large, 
though  diminished  as  spring  approached. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  free  Evening  School  was 
a  decided  success.  Important  assistance  was  rendered  by  members  of 
the  committee,  one  or  more  of  whom  being  present  almost  every 
evening  during  the  first  half  of  the  term.     Our   expectations  were 
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fully  realized.  The  pupils,  many  of  them  men  and  women  grown, 
came  to  learn  ;  and  consequently  discipline  cost  no  labor,  their  deport- 
ment scarcely  calling  for  a  single  reproof  during  the  whole  term. 
They  manifested  a  most  commendable  interest  in  their  studies,  and 
made  earnest  effort  for  improvement.  A  few  who  only  knew  their 
letters  learned  to  read  simple  sentences  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 
Others  who  were  but  poor  readers  became  comparatively  good.  Great 
advancement  was  made  in  reading,  arithmetic  and  writing.  Some 
studied  grammar  and  geography.  Oral  instruction  was  also  given  on 
general  subjects  calculated  to  interest  and  improve  the  mind. 
Occasionally  the  exercises  were  closed  with  music  on  the  piano.  On 
the  whole,  we  believe  that  the  investment  was  well  made,  and  that 
the  town  will  receive  a  full  equivalent  in  the  improvement  of  that 
part  of  society  which  needs  it  most  on  account  of  inferior  advantages 
in  childhood.  Whatever  will  increase  the  desire  for  useful  knowl- 
edge, the  love  of  study,  and  the  taste  for  rational  employments  and 
enjoyments  among  the  working  classes,  must  tend  to  the  substantial 
good  of  the  community. 

Truancy. — The  truant  laws  have  evidently  had  a  good  effect  in 
keeping  children  from  the  street  during  school-hours.  The  evil  of 
truancy  has  no  doubt  existed  to  some  extent ;  but  it  has  been  private, 
i.  e.  it  has  eluded  the  vigilance  of  parents.  When  these  wayward 
children  have  found  that  the  truant  officer  was  on  their  track,  they 
have  generally  taken  the  shortest  way  to  the  school-room.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Skinner,  the  only  truant  officer  who  has  made  a  formal  report  of  his 
doings  to  the  committee,  says :  "  About  twenty  cases  of  truancy  have 
been  presented,  most  of  which  were  settled  without  difficulty,  the 
parents  assisting  in  their  children's  return  to  school."  The  committee 
have  also  done  what  they  could  to  return  truants  to  school,  and  to 
inform  their  parents  of  their  habits  of  truancy.  How  many  times 
would  a  boy  play  truant  from  his  work  before  his  parents  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  fact,  and  use  sufficient  persuasives  to  induce 
promptness  in  the  future  ? 

School  Committee. — Edward  Mansfield,  Chairman  and  Treasurer,  P.  H.  Sjweetser, 
C.  W.  Eaton,  James  0.  Boswell,  J.  W.  Willmarth,  T.  Albert  Emerson,  Secretary. 

WALTHAM. 

Some  of  the  good  results  associated  with  the  kinder-garten  institu- 
tions, are  already  naturalized  in  our  Primary  Schools.  The  flexile  adap- 
tation of  rules  and  methods  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  is  noteworthy  in 
the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Indeed,  the  terrible  monotony  and  con- 
straint which  once  made  the  school-room  like  the  vestibule  of  a  prison, 
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are  now  but  ghostly  memories,  so  varied  and  free  is  the  ongoing  of 
life  in  these  places.  If  it  be  asked  whether  this  pleasing  result  is  not 
purchased  at  the  sacrifice  of  substantial  good  in  intellectual  acquisi- 
tions, we  confidently  answer — No.  The  gain  is  without  any  corres- 
ponding loss. 

The  calls  for  agreeable  and  ever-vigorous,  muscular  exercise,  and 
for  new  and  cheerful  diversions  of  the  attention,  are  so  frequent  and 
so  wisely  interspersed  in  the  school-room  order,  as  to  remove,  we 
think,  all  ground  for  apprehension  lest  the  health  of  the  children 
suffer  on  this  account. 

We  are  not  so  sure  but  a  well-founded  charge  lies  against  our  Com- 
mon School  System,  as  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  pi'actice,  from  the 
forcing,  stimulating  process,  and  from  the  amount  of  effort  or  storage 
required  from  immature  minds.  But  we  flatter  ourselves  from  a  some- 
what intimate,  prolonged  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  schools 
of  our  own  town,  that  this  evil  is  almost,  if  not  altogether  unknown 
here. 

A  feature  we  would  especially  mention  as  prevailing  in  some  of  the 

schools,  and  worthy  of  general  adoption,  is  the  self-criticism  of  the 

class.     It  is  a  powerful  promoter  of  ambition  and  contributes  greatly 

to  fasten  permanently  in  'mind  the  lessons  learned.     Such  a  practice 

only  needs  to  be  carefully  guarded-  lest  it  degenerate  into  a  bitter 

rivalry,    or  foster  sentiments  of  vain-glory  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 

dejection  or  indifference  on  the  other. 

School  Committee— S.  B.  Flagg,  Emory  W. Lane,  Lewis  Smith,  Geo.  Hastings, 
Benj.  Wellington,  J.  W.  Willis. 

WATERTOWN. 

The  subject  of  the  visitation  of  schools  very  naturally  introduces 
a  question  which  the  town  has  already  had  under  discussion,  and 
upon  which  a  report  has  been  made  by  a  special  committee.  That 
question  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  employing  a  superintendent  of 
Public  Schools.  The  committee  unanimously  recommend  that 
authority  be  given  to  create  such  an  office,  and  to  fill  it  as  soon  as 
a  competent  person  can  be  found  for  it.  The  reason  for  this  action 
can  be  stated  very  briefly.  While  the  work  of  the  committee-room 
can  be  performed  with  sufficient  promptness  and  regularity,  and 
while  all  the  matters  of  outside  business  can  receive  such  attention 
as  they  require,  it  is  impossible  for  the  committee,  in  the  face  of 
numerous  business  or  professional  engagements  which  imperatively 
claim  their  time,  to  faithfully  discharge  that  most  important  duty 
of  frequently  visiting  the  schools.  And  they  freely  admit  the  extent 
26 
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of  their  negligence  in  this  thing  during  the  past  year.  They  believe 
that  this  description  of  their  own  situation  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  that  of  any  six  men  whom  the  town  would  be  likely  to  elect 
as  a  school  committee.  The  choice  would  probably  fall  upon  those 
whose  thoughts  were  fully  pre-occupied  with  what  would  prevent 
them  from  giving  to  such  official  duties  the  close  and  constant  at- 
tention which  they  demand. 

Apart  from  the,  necessity  now  thought  to  exist  for  the  services 
of  a  superintendent,  much  can  be  said  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  the  labors  of  a  man  qualified  to  act  in  such  capacity. 
By  the  very  nature  of  his  vocation  he  would  be  enabled  to  make 
frequent  and  regular  visits  of  such  duration  as  would  allow  him  to 
ascertain  exactly  in  what  each  school  excelled,  and  in  what  it  was 
deficient.  By  comparing  the  modes  and  results  of  teaching  in  dif- 
ferent schools,  he  would  extend  the  benefit  of  good  ideas  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  school  in  which  he  found  them ;  and  thus,  by  cor- 
recting the  errors  in  the  opinions  and  practice  of  teachers,  he  would 
give  unity  to  our  schools,  and  tend  to  equalize  them,  upon  the  highest 
possible  level  of  attainment.  His  frequent  presence  in  the  schools 
would  cause  the  children  to  feel  his  vigilance,  and  arouse  them  to 
a  new  sense  of  responsibility.  By  his  constant  intercourse  with  the 
teachers  in  the  school-rooms,  and  at  their  monthly  meetings,  he 
would  give  them  a  new  interest  in  their  profession ;  he  would  help 
to  diffuse  among  them  the  latest  and  most  advanced  news  upon 
the  subject  of  education,  and  excite  among  them  an  esprit  de  corps 
which  would  essentially  increase  their  efficiency.  Finally,  he  would 
do  for  the  schools  very  many  little  things  which  now  escape  notice 
and  are  neglected,  and  many  things  of  larger  magnitude  which  few 
committees  can  conveniently  undertake. 

In  view  of  these  things,  there  is  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a 
good  superintendent,  with  a  committee  that  need  not  consist  of  more 
than  three  members,  would  be  an  agency  much  more  efficient  and 
satisfactory  than  the  present  one,  for  the  administration  of  our  school 
affairs. 

School  Committee. — A.  Hosmer,  Chairman,  D.  T.  Huckins,   Secretary,  John  Weiss, 
Joseph  Ckafts,  Joshua  Coolidge,  George  K.  Snow. 

WILMINGTON. 

We  are  of  the  number  who  believe  that  by  uniting  the  smaller 
contiguous  neighborhoods,  in  one  good  graded  school,  though  some 
may  have  farther  to  send,  yet  there  is  a  vast  and  decided  gain  on 
the  whole.     A  good  school  with  a  higher  department,  a  little  farther 
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off,  is  better  than  an  inferior  and  shorter  school  just  at  one's  door. 
It  is  better  for  the  remote  families.  Their  property  will  in  a  short 
time  rise  to  a  higher  value.  It  is  better  for  the  growth  and  pecu- 
niary standing  of  any  town,  where  such  schools  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  more  numerous,  but  smaller  and  poorer  schools  and  school- 
houses.  Population  will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  drawn  to  a 
town  where  such  things  are  done,  or  being  done.  Very  many  in- 
stances could  be  readily  cited,  where  this  growth  in  population  and 
increase  in  the  valuation  of  real  estate  has  followed  such  improve- 
ments. 

Let  only  a  right  public  sentiment  exist  here  on  this  subject;  let 
there  be  a  due  estimation  of  the  cause  of  education  at  large,  and 
the  influence  which  every  single  community  exerts  on  the  entire 
republic ;  let  there  be  ever  a  keen,  foresighted  regard  for  the  growth 
of  the  town  and  the  higher  value  of  real  estate*  not  simply  in  one 
part  of  the  town,  but  ultimately  in  the  whole  town,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  citizens  will  take  such  action,  now  and  hereafter,  as 
they  will  have  no  reason  to  regret. 

Superintending  Committee. — S.  H.  Tolman,  S.  Caetee,  Jr. 

WOBITRN. 

Evening  School. — We  also  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  upon  the  subject  of  an  Evening  School. 
From  the  facts  therein  presented,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  school 
should  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  system  of  public  education.  If 
there  are  among  us  persons  beyond  the  school  age,  willing  to  learn, 
we .  cannot  afford  to  deny  them  the  privilege,  and  no  part  of  the 
public  money  can  be  better  expended  than  that  which  is  devoted 
to  this  object.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  and  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  claims  of  such  a  school.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  your  com- 
mittee assumed  the  responsibility  of  establishing  an  Evening  School 
for  persons  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  who  could  not  avail  themselves 
of  other  means .  for  education.  The  success  of  this  movement  has 
exceeded  our  expectations,  and  rendered  it  no  longer  an  experiment. 
It  is  clearly  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  town  to  provide  ample 
accommodations  for  such  a  school  during  the  long  evenings  of  each 
year;  and  we  now  ask  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  power  and 
funds  needed  for  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  enterprise. 

School   Committee.  —  H.  C.    Townlky,    Samuel    W.  Abbott,    John    Cummings, 
Joseph  G.  Pollaed,  John  Johnson,  Stephen  Nichols. 

Training  ScJiool. — In  my  first  annual  report,  I  predicted  that 
the   Training   School  which   you  had    recently   established,   would 
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come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  school  system.  The  prediction 
has  been  fulfilled.  Careful  observation  convinces  me  that  its 
importance  in  furnishing  trained  and  consequently  more  efficient 
teachers,  was  not  overestimated.  It  supplies  a  want  that  has  been 
deeply  and  universally  felt,  and  imparts  to  our  school  system  a 
symmetry  and  completeness  that  it  has  never  before  possessed.  It 
increases  the  permanency  of  teachers  by  taking  away  all  induce- 
ments for  entering  the  profession  for  a  short  time;  for  it  is  improb- 
able, at  least,  that  any  one  will  offer  her  services  for  a  year  at  so 
slight  a  compensation,  unless  she  intends  to  continue  in  the  work 
for  a  considerable  period.  It  increases  the  percentage  of  successful 
teachers,  and  thereby  saves  much  time  and  money  that  would  other- 
wise be  wasted  through  inexperience.  And  not  only  do  these  ad- 
vantages result,  but  they  are  attended  with  an  actual  saving  of 
expense.  The  annual  cost  of  the  four  schools  included  in  the  Train- 
ing School,  is  less  than  that  of  the  same  number  of  other  schools 
of  a  similar  grade.  The  advantages  of  such  a  school  in  furnishing 
trained  substitutes  to  fill  temporary  vacancies,  the  facility  which 
it  affords  for  introducing  new  methods  of  teaching,  its  tendency  to 
bring  about  a  greater  uniformity  of  discipline  and  instruction  in 
all  the  schools,  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  your  minds.  It 
is  now  nearly  three  years  since  this  school  was  established.  During 
that  time  eighteen  young  ladies  have  been  graduated  from  it,  fifteen 
of  whom  have  been  appointed  to  permanent  situations  in  our  schools. 
Three  now  await  aj)pointments  at  your  hands.  The  establishing 
of  this  school  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  important  act  of  your 
administration,  and  it  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that 
the  success  that  has  attended  it,  is  already  inciting  others  to  imitate 
your  example. 

Examinations. — There  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  want  of  care  and 
thoroughness  in  the  examinations  of  our  schools  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  qualifications  of  the  pupils  for  advancement  or  pro- 
motion. They  should  be  more  frequent  and  more  critical.  This 
is  true  of  all  the  grades  from  the  Primary  to  the  High.  Justice 
to  the  individual  pupil  demands  that  his  progress  shall  not  be  im- 
peded by  the  indolence  or  indifference  of  his  neighbor.  Justice  to 
the  teacher  who  consecrates  her  whole  heart  and  strength  to  her 
work,  demands  a  proper  recognition  of  her  labors.  Some  plan  should 
be  devised  by  which  these  demands  may  be  met,  otherwise  you 
take  away  from  both  teacher  and  pupil  the  strongest  motives  to 
exertion.  The  qualifications  for  advancement  from  one  grade  to 
another,  or  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  same  grade,  should  be 
determined  by  a   careful  examination,   not   of  classes,  but  of  indi- 
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victuals.  This  has  already  been  done  in  the  advancement  of  pupils 
from  the  Grammar  to  the  High  School,  but  it  has  not  been  done  in 
the  other  grades,  or  even  in  the  lower  classes  in  the  Grammar  Schools, 
nor  has  it  been  continued  after  the  pupil  has  once  gained  admission 
to  the  High  School.  So  important  a  matter  as  this  cannot  be  safely- 
left  to  the  teacher  having  the  class  in  charge,  for  the  judgment  may 
be  insensibly  warped  by  her  ambition  to  advance  as  large  a  pro-: 
portion  of  her  pupils  as  possible,  feeling  that  her  efficiency  as  a 
teacher  Avill  be  determined  largely  by  that  standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  insure  the  advancement  of  those  whose  success 
she  thinks  probable,  she  may  concentrate  her  efforts  upon  them  and 
neglect  the  less  gifted,  who  will  thereby  be  doomed  to  travel  over 
the  same  ground  a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  time.  This  is  all 
wrong.  Those  who  are  less  gifted  by  nature,  or  are  less  favored 
by  circumstances,  so  far  from  being  neglected,  demand  of  the  teacher 
the  most  careful  and  patient  instruction.  They  deserve,  too,  from 
those  who  have  the  supervision  of  the  schools  the  tenderest  care 
and  the  exercise  of  the  largest  wisdom.  It  is  this  class  of  pupils 
that  fail  to  obtain  admission  to  the  High  School.  I  believe*  that  a 
majority  of  those  who  have  been  rejected  during  the  last  three  years, 
might  have  been  saved  from  such  a  disappointment,  had  proper 
care  been  used  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  education. 

I  have  stated  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  leave  so  important  a 
matter  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  having  the  class  in  charge. 
It  would  be  equally  unsafe  to  entrust  it  to  the  one  into  whose  hands 
they  are  to  pass.  As  the  former  would  unconsciously  overestimate 
the  attainments  of  her  pupils,  so  the  latter  with  equal  honesty  would 
undervalue  them,  knowing  that  she  in  turn  is  to  be  responsible  for 
their  further  advancement. 

Nor  is  it  safe  to  leave  it  to  the  individual  opinions  of  sub-com- 
mittees. That  would  probaby  lead  to  as  many  different  standards 
of  qualification  as  there  are  separate  committees.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  transfer  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another  of  the 
same  grade  would  be  inconvenient  or  impossible.  Nothing  less  than 
a  uniform  standard  applicable  to  all  the  schools  of  the  same  grade, 
will  suffice.  The  manner  of  conducting  these  examinations  should 
also  be  uniform.  Then  they  would  be  a  real  test  of  the  attainments 
of  the  pupil  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher. 

Probably  there  is  no  city  or  town  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  supervision  of  the  schools  is  so  thorough  as  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  And  this  is  particularly  true  with  reference  to  the  examina- 
tions. From  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  that  city,  I  learn  that  the  examinations  are  made  without  previous 
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notice,  that  they  are  confined  exclusively  to  the  studies  that  hare 
been  pursued  during  a  given  period,  and  that  the  average  percentage 
of  results  is  ascertained  on  that  basis.  "  Should  such  average  per- 
centage fall  below  seventy-five,  the  result  would  be  regarded,  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  explanation,  as  unsatisfactory ;  and  whenever 
the  records  of  the  department  show  a  repetition  of  such  results  for 
two  or  more  successive  examinations,  it  would  be  regarded,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  of  the  State  superintendent,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  board  of  education,  as  sufficient  cause  for  the  revo- 
cation of  the  certificates  of  qualification  held  by  the  teacher,  on  the 
ground  of  practical  incompetency  and  inefficiency,  or  for  the  recom- 
mendation to'  the  board  of  education  of  his  or  her  removal.  This 
is  deemed  due  to  the  interests  of  the  classes  thus  repeatedly  suffered 
to  fall  far  below  the  average  standard  attained  by  the  schools  of 
the  city  for  a  series  of  years  past, — to  the  teachers  into  whose  classes 
these  pupils  thus  imperfectly  trained  are  promoted, — to  the  character 
and  standing  of  the  school  itself, — and  to  the  best  interests  of  edu- 
cation." 

Rev.  James  Fraser,  one  of  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  English  government,  to  inquire  into  the  Common  School 
system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  thus  speaks  on  this  point 
in  his  recent  report  to  parliament:  "In  New  York  city  the  in- 
spection and  examination  of  schools  is  very  thorough.  Each  class 
and  each  individual  scholar  in  the  class,  was  examined  orally,  marked 
and  graded.  I  was  present  at  some  of  these  examinations.  They 
evidently  -were  regarded  as  serious  matters,  both  by  teachers  and 
scholars;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  help  to  keep  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  them  up  to  their  work." 

Such  an  examination  of  "  each  class  and  each  individual  scholar 
in  the  class,"  is  just  what  is  needed  in  our  schools  to-day.  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  would  consume  much  time,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  same  time  could  not  be  spent  with  equal  profit  in  any  other 
way.  We  have  had  thirty-one  schools  in  operation  during  the  past 
year.  Each  one  of  these  should  be  visited  and  carefully  inspected 
once  in  two  weeks.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake  the  spirit  that  animates 
our  teachers,  they  would  welcome  a  supervision  as  thorough  as  I 
have  recommended.  They  feel,  intuitively  or  otherwise,  that  their 
labors  would  thereby  be  made  pleasanter  to  themselves  and  more 
useful  to  their  pupils.  They  have  often  solicited  a  closer  inspection 
of  their  work  than  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  make.  This  subject 
is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  I  commend  it  to  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Superintendent. — Thomas  Emeeson. 
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NANTUCKET    COUNTY. 


NANTUCKET. 


Thoroughness. — We  fully  coincide  with  a  remark  of  the  Hon. 
Horace  .Mann,  that,  "Thoroughness  is  the  secret  of  success."  We 
believe  a  thorough  education  is  only  attainable  by  slow  and  sure  prog- 
ress. We  do  not  approve  of  overtaxing  the  mental  strength  of  the 
young ;  neither  do  we  consider  the  number  of  pages  passed  over  any 
indication  of  superior  scholarship.  A  reasonable  amount,  thoroughly 
mastered  by  the  pupil,  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  him ;  while  a 
lesson,  so  long  that  the  principle  it  embraces  cannot  be  really  compre- 
hended, is  of  no  practical  use  to  him,  and  the  time  occupied  in  trying 
to  solve  it  is  mis-spent.  But  in  our  solicitude  to  adapt  the  task  to  the 
capacity  of  the  student,  special  care  should  be  exercised,  that  we  do 
not  reduce  the  lesson  to  so  low  a  figure  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
advancement  that  he  really  ought  to  make. 

School  Committee. — Samuel  D.  Hosmer,  Joseph  Marshall,  Arthur  E.  Jenks, 
Charles  E.  Allen,  Thaddeus  C.  Defriez,  Charles  P.  Swain,  Eeuben  P.  Fogler, 
Joseph  Mitchell,  2d. 


NORFOLK     COUNTY. 


BRAINTREE. 


Can  the  child  commence  too  soon,  to  learn  the  language  correctly  ? 
The  teacher  of  the  Primary  School,  so  far  at  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage is  necessary,  should  be  a  living  grammar,  giving  the  pupil  the 
art  in  every  thought  uttered  in  the  school-room,  and  teaching  the 
child  first  to  observe.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  pupil  to  commit  to 
memory  a  long  list  of  dry,  abstract,  meaningless  rules,  with  their  many 
exceptions,  and,  like .  an  automaton,  correctly  recite  them ;  but,  he 
should  be  shown  the  use  and  necessity  of  these,  by  being  required  to 
write  short  sentences,  or  letters  of  his  own  composition. 
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Our  churches  are  models  for  skilful  architects,  painted,  varnished, 
and  furnished  with  cushioned  seats ;  and  this  is  well,  for  the  house  of 
God  should  be  comfortable  and  attractive ;  so,  also,  should  the  school- 
house  be,  for  more  of  life  is  spent  in  the  school-house  than  in  the 
church,  and  this  too  at  its  most  impressive  period  ;  and,  placing  the 
one  by  the  other,  let  us  consider  their  relative  value  in  God's  plan  for 
developing  the  soul.  We  have  often  thought,  if  men  went  to  school 
in  place  of  children,  school-houses  would  be  very  much  improved. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  these  relics  of  past  generations  may  soon  give 
place  to  more  respectable,  convenient  and  tasteful  houses. 
For  the  Committee. — Alvekdo  Mason. 

BROOKLINE. 

To  crown  the  work,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  same  apparatus,  a 
result,  in  part,  of  the  same  movement,  we  have  a  noble  free  library, 
and  a  building,  worthy  of  it,  almost  ready  for  its  reception.  The  use 
made  of  this  library,  for  the  last  few  years,  by  the  children  of  the 
town,  shows  how  great  an  assistance  it  is  in  the  general  educational 
scheme.  The  library  is  less  than  eleven  years  old,  and  already  con- 
tains about  10,000  volumes,  which  number  will  be  largely  increased, 
by  donations,  as  soon  as  it  is  moved  into  the  fire-proof  building.  The 
number  of  books  delivered  during  the  past  year  is  over  18,000,  at 
least  half  of  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  librarian,  have  been 
taken  out  by  pupils  of  our  schools.  The  refining  influence  of  these 
nine  thousand  books,  taken  and  read  by  the  young,  many  of  whom 
would  otherwise  never  see  a  book  at  home,  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. 

Do  we  regret  what  all  this  has  cost  ?  Has  it  been  outlay  in  vain  ? 
Is  it  even  a  doubtful  pecuniary  investment  ?  We  are  sure  these 
questions  will  be  answered  in  the  negative. 

Have  we  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  sit  down  quietly, 
fold  our  hands,  and  congratulate  ourselves  ?  By  no  means.  In  the 
march  of  improvement,  on  which  we  have  entered,  who  pauses  is  left 
behind. 

We  have  only  arrived  at  the  point  where,  in  good  marching  order, 
we  can  see  the  boundless  plain  which  stretches  before  us.  We  should 
use  every  endeavor  to  keep  the  relative  position  we  have  gained,  and 
count  nothing  extravagant  which  contributes,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
improvement  of  our  schools. 

This  brings  us  to  that  never-ending  clog  to  all  our  exertions,  tru- 
ancy and  irregularity  of  attendance. 

There  are  few  faults  so  injurious  to  the  pupil  or  so  discouraging  to 
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the  teacher  as  truancy.  If  parents  of  truant  children  are  wise,  they 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  the  committee  and  teachers  in  their 
efforts  to  remove  the  evil.  We  have  no  wish  to  resort  to  the  law,  or 
to  make  the  parent  suffer  for  the  fault  of  the  child.  His  penalty, 
under  the  law  of  God,  will  be  severe  enough  in  the  future,  if  the  sin 
of  the  boy  be  not  nipped  in  the  bud.  It  is  our  intention  that  the  tru- 
ant officer's  position  be  not  merely  a  nominal  one.  "We  expect  him  to 
visit  the  schools  where  truancy  prevails,  once  or  twice  a  week,  or 
every  day,  if  necessary,  to  ascertain  from  the  teachers  who  are  sus- 
pected of  being  guilty,  to  inform  the  parents,  search  out,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, bring  back  to  school  the  offenders ;  and  we  hereby  call  upon  the 
parents  of  such  children  to  cooperate  with  us  fully  and  heartily.  They 
should  make  every  effort  to  reclaim  these  boys,  if  they  would  here- 
after see  them  useful  and  respectable  citizens. 

We  would  say  a  few  words  in  respect  to  irregularity  of  attendance. 
It  is  the  custom  with  many  to  keep  their  children  from  school  a 
quarter  or  half  the  time  at  certain  busy  seasons  of  the  year.  Some- 
times they  send  them  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  but  wish 
them  dismissed  perhaps  just  as  their  class  is  about  to  recite.  These 
cases  involve  no  moral  delinquency,  but  such  pupils  are  a  positive  in- 
jury to  the  school,  however  well-disposed  or  industrious  they  may  be, 
and  their  irregularity  is  an  injustice  to  the  teacher.  Such  a  course 
might  not  be  attended  with  such  injurious  effects  under  the  system 
formerly  prevalent  in  some  country  towns,  where  there  were  half  as 
many  classes  in  school  as  there  were  pupils,  and  the  scholars  were 
never  expected  to  advance  beyond  a  certain  point,  because  that  point 
was  the  limit  of  the  teacher's  acquirements.  But  where  as  with  us, 
there  is  a  strict  system  of  classification,  these  absentees  learn  little 
themselves  and  are  a  stumbling  block  to  their  fellows.  If  parents 
feel  necessitated  to  keep  their  children  from  school  a  portion  of  the 
year,  let  them  remove  them  for  a  time  altogether;  but  when  they 
rejoin  the  school,  they  should  attend  without  interruption. 

For  the  Committee.—!?.  W.  Prescott,  Jonx  Ruggles. 

CANTON. 

It  was  said,  at  the  closing  examination  of  the  High  School,  by  a 
member  of  the  school  committee  present,  who  having  served  in  that 
capacity  longer  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  therefore  could  speak 
from  authority,  that  there  had  been,  in  his  opinion,  "  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  nearly  all  of  the  schools,  during  the  last  three  years."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  And  this  improve- 
ment has  been  the  result,  as  he  intimated,  of  the  establishment  of  the 
27 
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High  School.  The  standard  of  instruction,  while  not  technically- 
higher  in  the  Grammar  Schools  and  Mixed  Schools,  has  yet  heen  vir- 
tually higher;  for  there  has  constantly  been  before  the  eyes  of  the 
pupils  an  object  to  be  attained,  which  object  could  be  attained 
only  by  regular  attendance  and  study.  "We  saw  this  last  year  and 
spoke  of  it  in  our  report.  We  have  noticed  it  all  through  the  schools, 
during  the  year  just  closed. 

For  the  Committee.— Samvei.  B.  Notes. 

COHASSET. 

The  High  School  has  been  continued  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Buck,  with  Miss  M.  Anna  Rich  as  assistant  teacher.  Near  the 
close  of  the  summer  term  of  this  school,  a  desire  was  expressed  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  to  have  only  one  session  a 
day.  The  scholai-s  were  requested  to  consult  their  parents  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  action  was  again  taken  on  the  matter,  they  were  almost, 
if  not  quite,  unanimous  in  their  desire  for  one  session.  The  teachers 
also  thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  school,  although  it  would  not 
diminish  their  labors.  The  reasons  urged  for  it  were,  that  it  would 
relieve  many,  who  came  from  a  moderate  distance,  from  the  necessity 
of  going  home  and  returning  in  the  middle  of  the  day, — in  very  warm 
or  stormy  weather,  some  scholars  often  failed  to  return  in  the  after- 
noon,— and  it  would  relieve  those  who  came  from  a  greater  distance 
from  being  obliged  to  remain  in  the  school-rooms,  or  in  the  streets,  for 
an  hour  find  a  half  at  noon.  The  committee  wished  to  accommodate 
the  scholars,  and  to  make  the  school  as  agreeable  and  convenient  to 
them  as  possible,  especially  to  those  living  at  a  distance,  and  therefore 
assented  to  the  arrangement.  The  change  seemed  to  work  satisfac- 
torily, to  receive  the  approval  of  the  teachers  and  most  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  was  accordingly  continued  through  the  fall  and  winter  terms. 
The  principal  of  the  school  says,  that  while  the  arrangement  of  hav- 
ing but  one  session  a  day  is  not  more  convenient  to  himself,  nor  does 
it  lighten  his  work,  he  nevertheless  believes  it  to  be  better  for  the 
school. 

Singing  has  been  practised  in  most  of  the  schools  ;  in  some  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  success,  adding  much  to  the  interest  and 
pleasure  of  the  scholars.  It  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  taught  in  all 
our  schools  systematically  as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  education. 
It  should  especially  be  taught  in  the  High  School.  An  instrument  is 
greatly  needed  in  that  school  to  aid  in  the  culture  and  practise  of  this 
art.  Gymnastic  exercises  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools  more 
generally  than  ever  before,  with  excellent  effect.     They  give  pleasure 
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to  the  children,  make  the  school  seem  more  cheerful  to  them,  and  are 
of  positive  benefit,  resting  them  when  fatigued  with  trying  to  keep 
still  in  one  position,  and  helping  them  to  sit  more  quietly  and  comfort- 
ably. A  great  point  is  gained  when  the  school-room  can  be  made 
pleasant  and  attractive  to  children.  They  then  become  more  atten- 
tive to  their  studies  and  to  all  the  exercises  in  the  school,  and  learn 
more  rapidly  as  well  as  acquire  a  love  for  learning.  Then  in  some  of 
the  schools  general  lessons  and  object  lessons  have  sometimes  been 
given,  which  always  interest  the  children  and  quicken  their  minds. 
School  Committee. — Joseph  Osgood,  Edward  Tower,  L.  N.  Bates. 

DORCHESTER. 

Another  means  of  undermining  the  efficiency  of  schools  and  of 
weakening  school  discipline,  is  the  singular  opinion  assiduously  pro- 
claimed by  some  persons,  that  the  studying  of  lessons  out  of  school  is 
an  evil  and  a  hardship,  that  it  ought  not  be  required  and  even — as  is 
sometimes  asserted — that  it  ought  to  be  forbidden.  In  support  of 
such  extreme  views,  we  have  been  told  of  scholars  whose  health  has 
been  injured  by  excess  of  application  to  books.  No  doubt  there  have 
been  such  cases.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  small  the  number  is 
who  are  at  all  likely  to  be  so  injured,  and  how  large  is  the  proportion 
of  scholars  who  without  home  influence  and  help  will  never  duly  se- 
cure the  benefit  of  their  school  privileges,  it  will  be  seen  that  vast  mis- 
chief is  likely  to  arise  from  the  injudicious  theory  above  referred  to. 
In  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  children  whose  fondness  for  study 
or  whose  ambition  to  excel  would  cause  them  to  injure  their  health  by 
too  close  application  to  books,  the  evil  should  early  be  discerned  and 
stopped  by  watchful  parents  and  judicious  teachers. 

The  advantages  of  study  at  home  are  many.  Generally  the  scholar 
may  find  there  more  quiet  than  in  the  school-room.  It  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  is  for  a  time  left  to  his  own  resources  to  solve  or  to 
understand  the  lesson.  If  help  is  needed  and  obtained,  the  explana- 
tion thus  got  comes  as  additional  to  that  of  the  teacher,  is  quite  likely 
to  be  more  specially  adapted  to  the  child,  whose  mental  peculiarities 
might  be  better  understood  by  friends  at  home  than  by  the  teacher, 
and  is  almost  sure  to  inspire  increased  interest  in  the  scholar.  It  may 
be  added,  that  by  such  means  the  benefit  of  the  school  would  often  be 
extended  to  other  members  of  the  family  than  those  who  attend  it, 
and  reciprocally  the  school  would  be  a  gainer  by  the  increased  interest 
awakened  in  those  who  thus  contribute  their  efforts  to  assist  the 
teachers.    And  again  it  will  generally  be  found  that  if  scholars  have 
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formed  the  habit  of  studying  only  in  the  school-room,  they  will,  on 
leaving  school,  give  up  study  entirely,  instead  of  continuing  to   im- 
prove themselves,  as  every  well-wisher  would  desire  them  to  do. 
For  (he  Committee.— John  J.  May. 

DOVER. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  town  of  Dover  the  school  districts  were 
abolished  March  1,  1869,  and  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature  the  school 
district  system  is  now  abandoned  through  the  Commonwealth.  This 
is  a  step  taken  never  to  be  retraced.  We  occupy  a  stand-point  from 
which  Ave  should  not  look  backward.  This  is  a  movement  that  points 
onward  and  upward.  This  action  removes  at  once  the  complicated 
machinery  of  district  boundaries  and  district  committee  and  vests  the 
whole  care  and  responsibility  in  the  school  committee  of  the  town.  It 
also  opens  the  way  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  practicable,  of  grading 
schools  according  to  the  various  ages  and  attainments  of  the  pupils. 
The  graded  system  has  long  been  tested  as  the  most  successful  plan  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  education. 

This  must  appear  obvious  both  in  theory  and  practice  so  far  as  it 
can  be  obtained. 

Take  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty  pupils  of  Dover,  place  them 
in  three  distinct  grades,  and  appoint  three  teachers  adapted  to  the 
several  positions,  and  they  will  have  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent,  more  time  to  each  pupil,  and  will  accomplish  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  four  teachers  can  possi- 
bly do  for  the  same  number  of  scholars  in  the  present  condition  of 
Mixed  Schools. 

This  advantage  is  seen  in  every  stage  of  the  course  of  education. 
In  no  instance  is  the  evil  of  the  mixed  system  greater  than  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  school.  Often  the  remark  is  made,  "the 
smaller  children  receive  but  little  attention."  It  is  impossible  to  be 
otherwise  where  there  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  recitations  in  a  day ; 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  minutes  is  all  that  can  be  given  to 
those  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age ;  and  as  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  they  should  have  the  habit  of  study,  the  rest  of  the  time  is 
passed  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind,  or  they  are  to  be  constantly  watched 
to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Hence  many  have  a  disrelish  for  school, 
and  all  have  a  limited  preparation  for  advanced  studies.  This  method 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  physical  and  mental  laws  of  the  human 
system.  It  is  as  inconsistent  as  to  attempt  to  put  up  a  beautiful 
structure,  only  throwing  together  a  few  cobble  stones  for  a  foundation. 

In  a  well  arranged  Primary  School  much  of  the  time  is  occupied  in 
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giving  oval  instructions,  illustrated  by  maps,  charts  and  objects,  exer- 
cises on  the  board,  and  in  concert,  so  as  not  to  confine  the  child  in  ono 
position  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  By  these  means,  a  gen- 
eral interest  is  created  and  the  pupil  is  stimulated  to  become  qualified 
to  take  a  school  of  higher  grade.  But  in  a  Mixed  School,  as  a  general 
thing,  there  is  very  little  enthusiasm,  and  the  pupil  goes  over  a  certain' 
course  of  study  to  lose  it  in  a  measure  during  a  long  vacation  ;  thus  he 
alternates,  rising  and  falling,  until  he  becomes  too  old  to  continue  the 
process,  or  goes  out  of  town  to  obtain  an  education. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  graded  system  is  a  very  good  theory,  but 
cannot  as  a  general  thing  be  carried  into  practice.  Though  it  may 
not  be  possible  in  every  instance  to  reach  the  highest  ideal  view,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  any  town  or  community  that  may  not  adopt  a  plan 
that  shall  in  some  measure  aproximate  towards  it. 

Superintendent. — A.  E.  Battell. 

FOXBOROUGH. 

Many  excellent  young  persons  wish  to  make  themselves  useful  in 
the  business  of  teaching,  but  without  a  preliminary  training  which  is 
essential  to  the  highest  success.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  desire  to  teach  implies  the  ability.  In  this  business  as  much  as  in 
any  other,  insight  and  skill  gained  by  thorough  discipline  in  prepara- 
tory Training  Schools  are  of  the  utmost  value.  "We  do  not  say  this 
by  way  of  censuring  the  past.  Nor  would  we  unjustly  "criticize 
those  who  are  still  toiling  at  this  post  of  exhausting  duty."  But  we 
call  the  attention  of  the  town  to  the  value  of  skilled  workmen  in  this 
important  department  of  labor,  in  which  our  children  are  to  be 
fashioned  for  the  duties  of  matured  life. 

Speaking  generally  we  may  say  that  the  teachers  and  schools  are  as 
good  as  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for.  What  better  might  be  had 
for  more  money  is  a  proposition  easily  demonstrated.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  ought  to  be  considered.  We  cannot  expect  to  carry  on  our 
schools  as  cheaply  as  we  have  done.  In  almost  every  other  depart- 
ment of  labor,  wages  are  increased  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  of 
living.  Why  should  teachers  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  larger 
wages  ?  It  costs  them  more  to  qualify  themselves  for  their  business 
than  it  formerly  did.  At  every  college,  academy  and  High  School 
the  price  of  board  is  nearly  doubled.  The  same  is  true  of  other- 
expenses.  Why  should  they  work  for  the  same  wages  they  received 
ten  years  ago  ?  The  same  reasons  that  justify  an  increase  of  the  pay 
of  mechanics  and  farmers  apply  to  the  increase  of  teachers'  pay.  No 
class  of  persons  deserves  more  respect  and  more  generous  support  than 
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competent  and  faithful  teachers.  "  When  they  cease  to  be  honored 
in  this  land,  from  that  day  will  be  dated  the  decline  and  fall  of  this 
republic." 

We  are  aware  that  the  committee  sometimes  differ  from  parents  in 
their  estimate  of  a  teacher's  character  and  methods.  Parents  and 
committees  as  well  as  parents  and  teachers  frequently  misunderstand 
each  other  in  consequence  of  looking  at  things  from  different  positions. 
But  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  committee  have  means  of  know- 
ing the  teacher  much  better  than  the  parents  have,  who  seldom  visit 
a  school  and  know  nothing  of  its  administration  and  discipline.  The 
committee  examine  and  license  the  teacher.  They  visit  her  school. 
They  examine  her  methods  of  proceeding.  They  criticize  those 
methods,  and  have  grounds  for  approval  or  censure.  They  ascertain 
her  administrative  ability,  or  her  lack  of  it.  Their  observation  of  the 
school  satisfies  them  as  to  her  practical  skill.  They  see  her  manage- 
ment of  classes  and  her  mode  of  imparting  knowledge  and  calling  ont 
the  faculties  of  her  pupils.  Their  frequent  visits  enable  them  to  see 
the  school  in  its  various  moods,  and  to  form  a  comparatively  judicious 
estimate  of  its  character.  For  these  reasons  they  depend  more  on 
their  own  judgment  than  on  the  criticisms  of  persons,  who  do  not 
visit  the  school,  and  who  acquire  their  knowledge  of  it  from  parties 
not  always  capable  of  forming  an  impartial  decision. 

Nothing  should  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  this  people  than  their 
Public  Schools,  in  which  most  of  their  children  have  their  only  oppor- 
tunity of  literary  culture.  For  nothing  else  should  they  more  willing- 
ly make  sacrifices.  Although  the  education  of  circumstances  has  an 
important  influence  on  character,  yet  the  education  that  comes  from 
books,  and  from  the  illustrations  of  a  learned  teacher,  and  from  the 
discipline  of  a  good  school  furnishes  the  power  of  useful  activity  to 
an  unequalled  extent.  Nor  should  we  admit  the  idea  of  finality. 
Our  system  is  not  yet  perfect,  at  least  in  its  administration.  It  is 
still  on  trial,  and  we  must  change  our  methods  with  new  exigencies,  in 
order  to  develop  the  highest  ideas  yet  attained  on  the  subject  of 
popular  instruction.  By  our  liberal  contributions,  by  our  considerate 
sympathy  with  teachers,  by  our  support  of  their  authority,  and  by  our 
frequent  visits  to  the  schools  we  may  do  much  towards  increasing 
their  usefulness. 

Chairman.— J.  M.  Merrick. 

FRANKLIN. 

The  establishment  of  a  town  High  School,  in  accordance  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  statutes,  has  proved  a  success — and  we  feel  con- 
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fident  that  those  who  have  been  represented  in  this  school,  through 
their  children,  will  fully  endorse  our  opinion  on  this  point. 

The  terms,  three  in  number,  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  September  and  December,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  pupils,  after  entering  the  High  School,  should 
attend  as  constantly  as  possible  from  term  to  term.  With  the  system 
of  classification  we  have  adopted,  those  pupils  who,  from  any  cause, 
stay  out  a  term,  or  leave  school  in  the  middle  of  a  term,  will,  when 
reentering  the  school,  be  obliged  to  enter  a  lower  class.  Those  who 
are  only  pupils  for  a  single  term  or  two,  the  above  rule  will  not 
affect ;  but  to  pupils  who  propose  a  thorough  course  of  study,  intend- 
ing to  remain  long  enough  to  receive  the  real  benefits  of  a  High 
School,  this  suggestion  may  be  timely.  "We  wish  to  make  this  a 
model  school — one  that  shall  commend  itself  to  the  confidence  and 
generous  support  of  our  citizens — one  of  which  their  children  may 
feel  justly  proud  of  having  been  members  and  graduates. 
School  Committee. — Waldo  Daniels,  S.  W.  Squire,  George  King. 

HYDE  PARK. 

When  Hyde  Park  was  incorporated,  there  were  within  what  are 
now  its  limits  eleven  Public  Schools ;  four  of  them  were  in  the  town 
of  Dedham,  five  in  Dorchester,  and  two  in  Milton.  As  each  of  these 
towns  had  its  own  system  of  instruction  and  government,  no  uniform- 
ity in  these  respects  was  to  be  expected.  We  received  the  schools  as 
they  were,  and  assumed  their  expense. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. — The  first  duty  of  the  committee  of 
Hyde  Park  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  several  schools,  the 
various  grades  of  scholars  composing  them,  their  accommodations,  and 
how  all  the  schools  could  be  best  harmonized  in  one  system  of  in- 
struction and  gradation. 

What  has  been  Accomplished. — In  reviewing  the  labors  put  forth 
and  the  results  already  secured,  we  find  abundant  occasion  for  con- 
gratulation. It  is  believed  that  the  schools  never  ranked  so  high  as 
they  do  now,  though  they  are  still  far  below  what  they  should  be. 
The  new  teachers  who  have  been  employed  were  selected  from  about 
125  applicants.  They  had  all  given  previously  full  proof  of  their 
ability  and  success  as  teachers  in  other  towns,  and  give  promise  of 
equal  success  here. 

But  what  has  been  already  accomplished,  though  much,  is  only  pre- 
paratory to  what  remains  to  be  done.  We  have  placed  the  standard 
of  excellence  for  our  schools  high,  and  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  any- 
thing short  of  a  very  near  approximation  to  it.     Hence  the  rapidity 
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with  which  the  numher  of  our  scholars  is  increasing,  necessitates  wise 
and  liberal  arrangements  for  the  future. 

Your  committee  endeavored  to  secure  the  vaccination  of  all  unvac- 
cinated  scholars,  but,  being  thwarted  in  this  endeavor,  and  feeling 
obliged  to  obey  the  State  law,  they  finally  passed  an  order  to  exclude 
from  the  schools  on  the  15th  day  of  March,  all  scholars  who  should 
not  on  or  before  that  day  bring  a  physician's  certificate  certifying  that 
they  had  been  duly  vaccinated. 

Unlawful  Employment  of  Children. — Complaints  come  to  us  that 
children  are  unlawfully  employed  in  some  of  the  manufactories  in  our 
town.  In  some  instances  it  is  urged  as  an  excuse  that  if  the  children 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  factory  and  attend  school,  the  town  must 
support  the  family.  But  we  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  de- 
priving a  child  of  an  education  in  order  to  save  the  town  the  expense 
of  aiding  in  the  support  of  the  family ;  and  your  committee  find  that 
they  are  fully  sustained  in  their  views  by  the  statutes. 

Damon  School. — The  Camp  School,  kept  in  the  old  chapel  on  the 
"Readville  Camp  Ground,"  was  taught  by  Miss  E.  A.  Marshall.  This 
school  was  composed  of  primary  and  intermediate  scholars,  and  con- 
tained Irish,  Dutch,  German,  Swede,  Indian,  African,  French,  English, 
and  American  children.  Some  of  these  knew  nothing  about  the 
English  language.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  Miss  Marshall 
labored  courageously  with  great  tact,  patience,  perseverance,  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  school  made  commendable  progress.  Early  in  the 
winter  this  school  was  abandoned,  and  Miss  Marshall  was  transferred 
to  the  primary  department,  where  she  now  teaches  with  great  success. 

School  Committee.—?.  B.  Davis,  N.  T.  Whitakee,  W.  H.  Collixs,  W.  H.  S.  Vestues, 
A.  Webster,  W.  A.  Bullakd. 

MEDFIELD. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  parents  supposed  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  sole  right  to  dictate  what  studies,  and  according  to  what 
system  of  instruction  those  studies  should  be  pursued  by  their  chil- 
dren at  school.  But  this  would  essentially  preclude  any  proper  class- 
ification of  scholars,  and  any  systematic  succession  of  studies.  Books 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  capacities  and  attainments  of  children,  are,  at 
their  request,  procured  by  parents,  and  serve  only  to  gratify  a  foolish 
notion,  that  by  attempting  to  use  a  book  of  more  advanced  character, 
scholars  are  themselves  more  advanced  in  standing  and  attainments. 
Such  unsuitable  books  have  been  used,  or  abused,  despite  the  disap- 
proval and  even  prohibition  of  the  committee.  In  short,  it  has  some- 
times seemed  to  us,  that  if  the  "  let  alone  "  policy  were  adopted  by  the 
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committee,  and  children  were  suffered  to  have  their  own  way,  with- 
out interference  either  of  teacher  or  committee,  parents  would  be  best 
satisfied,  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  be  pronounced  good  ;  but 
good  for  what,  except  the  indulgence  and  gratification  of  childish  folly 
and  presumption,  we  do  not  know. 

Now  that has  left  us  to  occupy  a  different  position  in  life,  we 

feel  at  liberty  to  speak  freely  of  her  preeminent  ability  and  aptitude 
for  the  work  of  instructing  and  training  young  children.  Her  love  of 
them,  and  desire  for  their  welfare  ;  her  care  and  attention  respecting 
their  health,  their  morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  the  development 
and  culture  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  inspired  all  who  were 
familiar  with  her  school  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
Her  government  always  appeared  to  be,  mainly,  the  effect  of  her  per- 
sonal influence,  without  any  display  of  anger  or  impatience  or  physi- 
cal force.  Her  untiring  watchfulness  observed  any  impropriety  of 
deportment;  and  her  gentleness,  combined  with  resolution  in  correct- 
ing it,  won  affection,  while  it  enforced  obedience.  Her  attention  to 
the  morals  of  her  charge  was  worthy  of  all  praise.  Many  affecting 
admonitions,  many  lessons  from  the  sacred  volume,  many  choice  selec- 
tions of  poetry  and  prose,  of  high  moral  tendency,  were  perfectly 
committed  to  memory  by  little  children,  and  some  of  them  repeated 
at  the  closing  examination  of  each  term,  with  great  simplicity  and 
propriety  of  manner.  The  value  of  such  lessons  cannot  but  appear 
in  the  future  characters  and  lives  of  these  children.  The  fruit  of  seed 
thus  early  and  carefully  sown,  will  be  reaped  hereafter.  Parents  have 
cause  for  thankfulness  that  their  children  were  so  instructed  and 
cared  for  by  one  who  realized  the  importance  of  the  trust  confided  to 
her,  and  who  so  wisely  and  faithfully  fulfilled  that  trust.  The  man- 
ner in  which  she  trained  her  scholars  to  perform  their  exercises  was 
particularly  noticeable.  Even  the  moments  consumed  in  passing  to 
and  returning  from  the  place  of  recitation,  were  regularly  employed 
in  familiarizing  their  minds  with  simple  arithmetical  calculations,  or 
with  some  moral  precept.  So  every  exercise  was  made  useful,  and  no 
moments  were  wasted. 

The  district  system  having  been  abolished,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  town's  committee  to  provide  and  contract  with  teachers.  In  dis- 
charging this  duty,  it  will  doubtless  be  their  desire  and  endeavor  to 
provide  teachers  possessing  most  suitable  qualifications  for  the  several 
positions  they  are  to  occupy.  They  will  require  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  good  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
practice  of  it ;  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  to  be 
taught ;  vigor  and  activity  of  mental  and  physical  powers ;  and,  if 
possible,  large  experience  in  the  instruction  and  training  of  children. 
28 
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They  will  also  seek  for  indications  of  high  moral  and  religious  charac- 
ter, the  influence  of  which  shall  be  at  all  times  felt  in  the  school, 
operating  silently  but  efficiently,  and  leading  to  an  unconscious  imita- 
tion of  the  excellence,  which  is  constantly  held  up  to  view. 

But  parents  may  and  ought  to  cooperate  with  the  committee,  to 
effect  these  desirable  and  important  ends.  If  a  teacher  of  preeminent 
qualifications  is  known  to  them,  they  should  inform  the  committee  of 
the  fact.  And  when  a  teacher  has  been  obtained  and  has  received  a 
certificate  of  approbation,  their  aid  will  still  be  needed  to  give  full 
efficiency  to  her  labors.  They  should  manifest  a  lively  interest  in  the 
school  which  their  children  attend,  by  their  frequent  presence,  to 
observe  the  instruction  and  encourage  the  endeavors  of  the  teacher. 
They  should  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  children  at  home,  a  sense 
of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  advantages  afforded  them ;  and 
enforce  the  duty  of  prompt  obedience  to  the  rules  and  requirements 
enjoined  upon  them  at  school.  In  short,  it  must  still,  as  before, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  disposition  and  efforts  of  parents, 
what  shall  be  the  character  and  success  of  our  schools.  Let  parents, 
then,  resolutely  determine  that  the  attendance  of  their  children  at 
school  shall  be  constant  and  punctual.  In  many  cases,  half  the 
interest  of  children  in  any  school,  and  more  than  half  the  benefit  of 
good  instruction,  is  lost  to  them  by  infrequent  and  unpunctual  attend- 
ance. Let  unwearied  pains  be  taken  at  home  to  check  all  rudeness 
and  vulgarity  ;  to  cultivate  gentle  manners,  a  pure  taste,  a  manly  and 
womanly  style  of  speaking  and  acting ;  to  reprove  idleness,  irreverence 
and  disregard  of  truth.  Let  parents  positively  forbid  the  use  of 
tobacco,  as  well  as  of  intoxicating  liquor ;  both  of  which  are  sure  to 
work  serious  injury,  to  enfeeble  the  mental  powers  and  deaden  the 
sensibilities  of  the  heart.  Let  them,  as  far  as  possible,  keep  their 
children  from  the  school  of  the  street,  where  the  contagion  of  evil 
example  spreads  with  certain  effect,  and  the  cover  of  darkness  favors, 
while  it  conceals,  a  multitude  of  sins.  Let  that  sound  maxim  of  holy 
writ — the  truth  of  which  thousands  will  from  their  own  experience, 
attest, — be  remembered  and  heeded:  "A  child  left  to  himself 
bringeth  his  mother  to  shame."  If  these  suggestions  are  of  impor- 
tance, and  sanctioned  by  reason  and  truth,  let  parents  give  heed  to 
them,  and  they  shall  have  their  reward. 

Let  it  be  impressed  upon  the  youthful  mind  that  knowledge  is  the 
surest  foundation  of  civil  liberty  and  political  prosperity.  To  the  dis- 
cernment of  educated  minds,  in  a  past  age,  are  we  indebted  for  the 
elucidation,  defence  and  maintenance  of  our  civil  rights ;  and  upon 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  these  rights  must  ever  rest  all  political  pros- 
perity and  all  national  honor  and  happiness.     Only  in  the  intelligence 
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and  virtue  of  the  people  is  there  any  ground  for  confidence  in  the 
future  maintenance  of  those  rights  ;  and  especially  of  the  right  of 
religious  freedom,  which  is  dearest  to  every  intelligent  mind  and  up- 
right conscience.  An  enlightened  people  cannot  long  be  an  enslaved 
people  ;  and  only  an  enlightened  people  is  capable  of  being  a  free 
people.     Knowledge  and  liberty  go  hand  in  hand. 

But  still  another  and  higher  benefit  does  knowledge  confer,  by  its 
close  connection  with  human  virtue  and  piety.  Let  children,  then,  be 
taught  that  an  enlightened  mind  is  the  glory  of  our  nature ;  the 
fountain  of  virtue ;  the  seat  of  all  domestic,  social  and  benevolent 
affections ;  the  source  of  true  happiness  in  the  world,  and  the  germ  of 
a  blessed  immortality.  "Without  it,  health,  beauty,  riches  and  all 
worldly  distinctions  are  of  no  substantial  worth.  Let  us,  then,  supply 
the  young  with  the  best  possible  means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
the  best  education  we  can  provide.  We  shall  then  furnish  them  with 
one  of  the  most  effectual  securities  against  vice,  and  powerful  incen- 
tives to  virtue.  The  animal  nature  and  its  powers  must  soon  decay. 
The  mind  and  its  treasures  of  wisdom  and  virtue  are  eternal. 
For  ike  Committee. — Chas.  C.  Sewall. 

MEDWAY. 

High  School. — As  the  school  has  been  moved  year  by  year  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  another,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lower 
its  standard  by  the  admission  of  pupils  not  qualified  to  enter  it.  This 
was  allowed  to  some  extent,  at  first,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  each 
part  of  the  town  in  its  turn  the  privilege  of  sending  to  school  as  many 
scholars  as  could  be  accommodated  with  seats.  The  idea  seemed  to 
prevail  among  the  parents  that  it  would  be  a  great  favor  for  a  child  to 
attend  the  High  School,  even  though  he  was  not  prepared  to  enter  it. 
Thus  the  size  of  the  school-room  rather  than  the  qualifications  of  the 
applicants  has  been  allowed  to  determine  the  number  of  scholars. 
But  it  has  become  more  and  more  evident  that  this  policy  interferes 
with  the  welfare  both  of  the  High  and  of  the  Grammar  School. 
Some  parents  have  thus  been  disappointed  because  their  children 
could  not  attend  the  High  School ;  but  in  no  case  has  a  pupil  been 
debarred  from  its  privileges  whose  attainments  entitled  him  to  a  place 
in  it.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  some  fixed  qualifications  for 
entering  the  school,  and  that  these  qualifications  must  be  above  the 
grade  of  the  Grammar  School. 

Plainly  such  a  school  is  not  the  place  for  scholars  who  have  scarcely 
begun  written  arithmetic,  and  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  grammar. 
It  is  really  no  favor  to  a  pupil  to  admit  him  to  the  High  School  if  he 
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does  not  belong  there,  and  if  there  is  a  good  Grammar  School  at 
hand.  The  best  way  to  make  both  schools  most  efficient  is  not  to 
allow  them  to  encroach  upon  each  other,  but  to  keep  them  distinct, 
and  to  place  each  exactly  in  its  proper  rank. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  reading.  The  main  purpose  of 
reading  and  speaking  is  to  communicate  thought.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  in  reading,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  and  correct  enunciation, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  rightly  and  clearly  understood. 
In  many  schools  it  is  often  impossible,  during  recitations,  and  even 
during  reading  exercises,  to  understand  what  the  pupil  is  saying. 
Your  committee  have  labored  to  remedy  this  defect.  In  some  of  the 
schools  great  improvement  has  been  made.  The  remedy  consists  in 
daily  exercises  in  vocal  gymnastics.  The  careful  articulation  of  the 
elementary  sounds,  if  practised  with  due  frequency,  and  continued 
long  enough  to  render  accuracy  habitual,  will  secure  a  distinct  and 
appropriate  enunciation  in  all  exercises  of  public  reading  and  speak- 
ing. To  attain  this  result  it  is  necessary  to  institute  preparatory 
exercises  for  training  the  voice  and  invigorating  the  organs  of  speech. 
Such  exercises  have  accordingly  been  instituted  in  all  the  Public 
Schools  during  the  past  year,  and  have  resulted  in  great  benefit  to  the 
pupils. 

School  Committee. — J.  Roberts,  S.  Brooks,  II.  W.  Browne. 

MILTON. 

Transportation  for  Scholars. — A  law  has  recently  been  passed  by 
our  State  legislature,  authorizing  the  school  committee,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  furnish  transportation  to  scholars  to  and  from  school,  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  a  special  appropriation  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  by 
the  town.  We  think  the  value  of  this  excellent  provision  will  be 
plainly  apparent  in  the  improved  attendance  of  scholars,  as  well  as  in 
the  diminution  of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  among  them 
caused  by  exposure  in  stormy  weather. 

Selection  of  Teachers. — It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  committee  to 
supply  vacancies  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  by  the 
appointment  of  graduates  of  Normal  Schools. 

That  the  profession  of  teaching  is  one  which  requires  special  and 
careful  training  and  preparation  seems  to  lis  to  admit  of  no  doubt,  and 
the  Normal  Schools  established  in  this  State  have  of  late  years  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  improvement  which  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  apparent  throughout  our  educational  system.  The  representatives 
from  those  schools  whose  services  we  have  been  enabled  to  secure 
have  done  credit  to  the  instruction  and  training  they  there  received, 
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by  their  careful  and  economical  arrangement  of  the  exercises  of  their 
several  schools,  their  ability  to  present  subjects  of  study  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner,  and  by  a  variety  of  npvel  and  instructive  exercises  with 
which  they  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  school  session. 

School   Committee. — Elijah    Tucker,  Edward    J.    Kendall,    Samuel   Babcock, 
Jason  Thayer,  Henry  S.  Eussell,  Robert  H.  Buck. 


NEEDHAM. 

A  word  as  to  the  appropriate  function  of  the  High  School. 

Some  have  held  the  opinion,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  such 
a  school  should  be  very  select,  separated  from  the  mass  of  our  chil- 
dren,— a  favored  company  of  recluses,  occupying  some  solitary 
retreat.  This  might  be  a  gain  in  one  direction,  but  it  would  be  a 
greater  loss  in  another.  A  select  few  might  thereby  receive  a  special 
benefit,  but  the  compensating  influences  which  such  a  body  of  highly 
educated  pupils  ought  to  give  back  to  the  less  favored,  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  wasted. 

Now,  in  order  to  utilize  these  schools  to  the  fullest  extent,  it  is 
requisite  that  they  should  preserve  a  popular  character.  The  stand- 
ard of  admittance  should  be  placed  at  such  a  point  as  to  insure  the 
attendance  of  a  considerable  number.  Let  the  example  of  the 
advanced  classes  be  held  up  to  the  view  of  those  that  follow.  Make 
no  walls  of  separation,  to  shut  out  these  quickening  influences.  Your 
children  may  at  least  demand  of  you  what  Diogenes  demanded  of 
Alexander  the  Great — that  you  stand  out  of  their  light. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that  the  standard  of  the  High 
Schools  should  be  a  low  one.  Let  the  standard,  both  for  admission 
and  for  graduating,  be  high  as  possible.  But  in  this  way  it  can  best 
be  elevated,  by  utilizing  the  whole  educational  forces,  so  that  all  the 
schools  may  rise  together. 
Chairman. — Wsi.  B.  Greene. 


QUINCY. 

Primary  Schools. — Continued  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sub- 
ject of  our  Primary  Schools,  of  which  we  have  thirteen  at  present. 
We  are  more  fully  convinced  that  too  much  care  and  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  the  selection  of  teachers  for  this  important  position.  It 
is  here  that  children,  with  no  habits  of  thought  and  study,  with  all 
the  variations  of  talent,  temperament  and  disposition,  fresh  from 
every  shade  of  home-culture  and  influence,  from  domestic  restraint, 
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freedom  or  license,  some  wild,  wayward  and  restless,  some  giddy  and 
reckless,  and  others  staid  and  mature  beyond  their  years,  with  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  what  is  right  pr  wrong  save  such  as  they  have 
learned  from  the  narrow  circle  of  their  village  homes,  or  from  the 
dangerous  influences  of  the  street,  are  thrown  together  under  the 
charge  of  one  teacher,  and  that  teacher  is  expected  to  bring  order 
and  system  out  of  those  chaotic  and  discordant  elements,  stimulating 
where  persuasion  is  necessary,  checking  where  restraint  is  required, 
and  forcing  where  force  only  will  avail. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  wonder  that  among  the  number  annually  employed. 
in  this  most  difficult  position,  some  should  fail  to  reach  that  standard 
requisite  to  complete  success  ?  We  consider  it  rather  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  so  few  entirely  fail,  and  so  many  are  even  tolerably 
successful. 

It  can  but  be  conceded  that  this  grade  of  schools,  forming  the  basis 
of  popular  education,  where  habits  of  thought  and  study  are,  or 
should  be,  formed  by  the  young ;  habits  that  for  good  or  evil  will 
cling  to  them  through  life  (and,  if  for  evil,  will  blemish  all  their  after 
course,)  should  receive  our  most  earnest  care  and  consideration ; 
especially  in  schools  graded  like  ours,  where  each  has  its  specific  por- 
tion of  work  to  perform,  and  if  not  accomplished  there,  then  never 
done,  and  where,  if  poorly  done,  it  will  remain  defective,  almost 
beyond  the  hope  of  correction.  Can  a  committee,  realizing  the 
weighty  responsibility  that  rests  upon  them,  as  legal  guardians  of 
these  schools,  and  responsible  for  their  success  or  failure,  both  to  the 
present  and-  the  future,  be  justly  censured  if  they  shall  require  their 
candidates  to  bring  energy,  ability,  and  experience  of  their  work, 
when  such  qualities  are  obtainable  ?  New  applicants  often  say,  "  I 
should  not  dare  to  try  anything  but  a  Primary  School."  They  had 
better  say,  "  I  dare  try  anything  but  a  Primary  School." 

In  everything  but  pure  muscular  force,  the  Primary  Department 
requires  the  rarest  combination  of  qualities  that  go  to  make  up  a 
model  teacher.  Gentleness  blended  with  firmness,  and  tempered  with 
judgment,  energy  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with,  and  regulated  by, 
moderation  and  prudence, — these  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  are 
needful  for  this  position. 

Any  method  of  teaching  by  which  the  topic  taught  can  be  made 
interesting  and  practical,  rather  than  abstract,  should  receive  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  our  teachers.  This  means  "  object  teach- 
ing," and  the  making  a  few  central  ideas  the  child's  own,  around 
which  it  shall  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  cluster  associated  thoughts. 
Greater  freedom  from  text-books  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers 
is,  perhaps,  desirable.     Thoughts  and  not  words,  substance  instead  of 
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form,  the  real  tiling  itself  and  not  its  name,  arc  what  we  would  have 

so  incorporated  into  the  mind  of  the  child  that  it  actually  becomes  a 

part  of  it  by  adoption. 

School  Committee. — E.  Granville  Pratt,   Chairman;  Henry  Barker,  Secretary; 
William  S.  Morton,  II.  Farnam  Smith,  Noaii  Cummings. 

RANDOLPH. 

We  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  town  that  in  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Stetson  High  School,  it  be  sufficient,  and  on  condition 
that  there  be  appointed  by  the  trustees,  the  school  committee  concur- 
ring, an  assistant  teacher,  to  instruct  pupils  in  that  school  who  wish,  or 
intend,  to  become  teachers,  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  branches  usually 
pursued  in  Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools,  in  a  more  simple  and 
effective  manner ;  that  is,  the  more  nearly  connected  with  the  senses, — 
object  teaching,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, — and  thus  avoid  the  stultify- 
ing process  of  simply  memorizing  that  yet  prevails  to  some  extent. 
We  believe  this  course  would  be  beneficial,  and  very  satisfactory  if 
once  tried ;  and  if  successful,  teachers  would  come  to  the  work  with 
some  idea  of  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  which  differs  widely 
from  simply  knowing;  and  we  might  not  be  subjected  to  the  loss  of  a 
year  from  our  children's  lives  for  them  to  learn  upon.  The  habit  pre- 
vails, which  we  feel  to  be  wrong,  of  employing  inexperienced  teachers 
in  our  Primary  Schools.  Would  a  gardener  appoint  a  novitiate  (with  no 
practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  or  how  to  apply  the  earth  to 
promote  the  growth  of  vegetable  life)  to  a  place  occupied  with  the 
youngest  and  tenderest  plants  ?  Certainly  not,  and  yet  this  is  the  way 
we  proceed  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers  and  the  provid- 
ing of  schools,  and  the  probable  reason  of  its  apparent  success  is  that 
the  little  sufferers  do  not  know  how  to  complain. 
School  Committee. — Thomas  West,  Elisha  Mann,  Jr. 

SHARON. 

Under  the  old  regime  if  a  teacher  was  employed  who  failed  to  give 
satisfaction,  a  remedy  was  afforded  in  the  minds  of  many  by  changing 
the  prudential  committee  at  the  annual  spring  election.  Now  we  sug- 
gest a  more  feasible  method.  Visit  the  school,  learn  from  the  teacher 
the  true  cause  of  trouble,  or  dissatisfaction,  should  any  arise.  Con- 
verse freely,  yet  kindly,  upon  the  subject  of  dispute.  Compare  notes 
with  the  committee,  who  will  ever  be  glad  to  listen  to  any  sugges- 
tions, and  conscientiously  apply  the  remedy  if  needed.  Do  all  this 
before  you  even  lisp  a  word  in  another's  ear.     Visits  of  friends  at  the 
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school-room   should  not  be  like  angels',  few  and  far  between,   but 
should  be  those  of  co-laborers. 

It  also  seems  but  just  that  all  the  schools  in  town  should  have  an 
equal  amount  of  instruction.  This  has  not  been  the  case.  Should 
not  a  scholar  in  the  north  part  of  the  town  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
equal  privileges  with  one  at  the  south  ?  There  is  but  or.e  reply  to 
the  question.  We  hope  that  this  can  be  secured.  Each  school 
should  be  sustained  nine  months  during  the  year,  and  although  the 
matter  of  appropriation  has  already  been  referred  to,  yet  we  can  but 
urge  in  conclusion  that  the  wants  of  our  schools  just  mentioned,  will  be 
borne  in  mind  when  the  sum  for  support  of  schools  is  voted  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town.  If  this  is  obtained  we  can  see  how  the  abolition  of  the 
district  system  will  prove  a  blessing  to  all  connected  with  our  schools. 
For  the  Committee. — Sanfoed  Waters  Billings,  Secretary. 

STOUGHTON. 

If  we  engage  a  person  to  labor  for  us  upon  the  farm,  or  in  the  work- 
shop, we  consider  it  necessary  to  maintain  a  careful  supervision  of  his 
work,  that  we  may  know  whether  he  is  faithful  to  his  trust.  Not  so, 
however,  in  this  vastly  greater  matter  of  the  mental  training  and  cul- 
ture of  our  children.  We  employ  persons  to  take  charge  of  these 
momentous  affairs,  but  never  display  any  interest  in  them  ourselves, 
by  so  much  as  an  occasional  visit  to  the  scene  of  their  labors.  Hence 
our  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  teacher,  is 
formed  entirely  from  the  reports  of  the  pupils — a  very  untrustworthy 
and  one-sided  source  of  information.  Then,  too,  in  many  cases,  we 
censure  the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  their  scholars,  in  a  way  that 
can  but  incite  their  disrespect.  Thus  dissatisfaction  is  fostered,  and 
sometimes  created  ;  the  school  becomes  disorderly,  and  even  rebel- 
lious ;  and  the  worst  obstacles  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  teacher's 
success.  It  is  hard  enough  to  require  and  obtain  the  implicit  obedi- 
ence of  for,ty  or  more  pupils  of  both  sexes,  where  thei-e  is  an  assurance 
of  the  good-will  and  cooperation  of  the  parents ;  but  when  the 
influence  of  the  parents  is  used  against  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
the  task  will  usually  be  impossible  and  hopeless. 

We  most  devoutly  wish  that  there  might  be  organized,  in  every 
district  in  town,  a  thorough  system  of  school  visitations ;  by  which  no 
school  would  be  allowed  to  be  in  session  one  week,  without  receiving 
one  or  more  visits  from  some  interested  person  or  persons.  We  doubt 
if  any  are  aAvare  of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  prove  to  the  school.  If  the  teacher  is  earnest  and 
enthusiastic,  what  an  encouragement  it  would  be  to  feel  that  there  is 
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a  corresponding  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents !  On  the  other 
hand,  if*  the  teacher  is  wanting  in  these  respects,  if  remiss  in  duty  or 
neglectful  of  responsibility,  what  greater  spur  could  there  be  to 
increased  usefulness  and  fidelity !  The  fact  that  those  from  whom 
the  important  trust  to  teach  has  been  received,  are  looking  on  with 
jealous  interest,  would  prove  an  unfailing  stimulant  to  both  teacher 
and  scholars.  The  latter,  especially,  would  find  a  new  zeal  in  learn- 
ing, and  a  new  incentive  to  excellence  in  their  studies.  Nor  should 
we  hear  so  often  from  the  teachers,  the  complaint  that  their  pupils  see 
visitors  so  seldom,  that  they  are  disconcerted  by  their  presence,  and 
hence  fail  to  do  themselves  justice  in  recitations. 

Only  by  half-day  visits  to  a  school-room  can  one  have  anything  like 
a  proper  appreciation  of  the  arduous  nature  of  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  those  who,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  others,  perhaps, 
are  charged  with  the  work  of  developing  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
young.  And  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  a  person,  no  matter  how 
prone  he  may  have  been  to  find  fault  with  the  shortcomings  of 
teachers,  returning  from  such  a  visit  will  find  in  his  heart  an  enlarged 
feeling  of  charity  for  this  patient,  though  too  often  neglected,  band  of 
workers. 

School  Committee. — Francis  Capen,  Thomas  Wilson,  Silas  S.  Gifford. 

WALPOLE. 

Visiting. — We  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  shall  be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  them  than  business 
and  professional  men  are  able  to  do. 

The  professional  duties  of  the  members  of  the  committee  have  the 
first  claim  upon  their  time  and  strength,  and  they  have  felt  disap- 
pointed that  they  have  not  been  able  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as 
their  good  requires,  and  the  inclinations  of  the  committee  suggested. 

There  is  a  supplementary  visitation  of  schools  of  which  we  would 
speak. 

No  persons  are  or  should  feel  more  interested  in  the  character  and 
success  of  our  schools  than  the  parents.  They  should  aim  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  teacher,  her  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
and  then  give  such  a  hearty  cooperation  that  the  child  may  feel  the 
authority  and  character  of  the  teacher  is  respected  and  seconded  at 
home.  Their  ear  is  not  open  to  every  whim  and  complaint  of  a  child 
who  is  fretted  because  he  cannot  have  his  own  way,  or  because  he  has 
been  subjected  to  needed  and  wholesome  discipline.  If  parents  visit 
our  school,  their  observation  will  furnish  them  the  best  evidence  of 
29 
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the  child's  behavior  in  school,  and  the  teacher's  efforts  to  do  her  duty. 
The  teacher  should  be  made  to  feel  by  the  parents  that  she  has  their 
sympathy. 

Physical  Exercise. — We  have  noticed  the  school-stoop  among 
some  of  the  scholars  in  our  schools.  The  contraction  of  the  chest, 
round  shoulders  and  other  bad  physical  habits  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  children  are  found  often  in  school,  where  there  is  long  con- 
finement to  seats  and  desks.  It  is  necessary  that  this  be  obviated. 
The  recess  and  intermission  are  not  sufficient— we  have  therefore 
commended  and  encouraged  the  elementary  physical  exercises  now  so 
common  in  many  schools. 

In  some  of  our  schools  these  exercises  have  been  taught  with  evi- 
dent good  effect  upon  the  scholars.  The  change  from  the  sitting  pos- 
ture is  always  hailed  with  delight  by  the  scholar.  It  is  a  rest  from 
study,  and  a  preparation  for  study. 

Especially  does  it  act  as  a  relief  to  those  little  ones  in  our  Primary 
Schools,  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  preserve  order,  in  repressing  the 
play  of  childish  sports  in  school  hours.  Breaking  the  monotony  of 
the  regular  exercises,  infusing  new  life,  it  forms  an  attractive  feature 
to  school,  and  surrounds  the  word  with  pleasing  associations,  which 
take  away  something  from  the  idea  of  task,  which  finds  early  lodge- 
ment in  the  minds  of  the  young. 

With  the  facilities  which  manuals  furnish  us,  we  hope  we  shall  have 
this  branch  of  instruction  taught  in  all  our  schools  during  the  coming 
year. 

Object '  Teaching. — "  To  acquire  knowledge,  or  discover  truth,"  says 
Dugald  Stewart,  "is  the  proper  object  of  curiosity."  Children  will 
not  learn  until  you  can  stimulate  them  to  inquisitiveness.  Knowledge 
is  the  result  of  search,  not  of  mere  reception.  The  mind  is  not  a  mere 
reservoir,  if  so,  teaching  would  be  the  method  of  pouring  in.  Teach- 
ing is  leading  and  inciting  the  mind  to  exert  itself.  This  mind  is 
enlarged,  informed  as  obedient  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature  it  seeks. 
The  findings  are  the  result  of  intellectual  effort. 

The  teacher's  occupation  is  to  cultivate  a  thirst  for  knowledge  and 
lead  the  mind  in  the  right  paths  of  search.  Education  is  learning  to 
think.     Any  method  which  can  assist  thought  should  be  regarded. 

We  have  relied  too  exclusively  upon  books  and  too  little  upon  the 
original  method  of  instruction,  object  teaching,  which  is  the  best 
assistant  books  can  have.  It  attracts  the  attention,  awakens  curiosity, 
and  then  the  book  is  resorted  to,  not  as  a  task-master,  but  as  a 
friend. 

There  is  much  in  the  ordinary  and  common  which  every  child 
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should  learn,  and  out  of  this  rich  ingathering  of  knowledge  he  can 
say  in  after-time, 

"  The  common  things  of  sky  and  earth, 
And  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth, 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude.   • 

From  common  things,  that  round  us  lie, 

Some  random  truths  he  can  impart ; 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 

That  sleeps  and  broods  on  its  own  heart." 

School  Committee. — Edw.  G.  Thurbeb,  Eben  Stone,  W.  B.  Smith. 


WEST  ROXBURY. 

Truancy. — This  continues  to  be  an  exceedingly  perplexing  matter 
in  several  of  our  schools,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts  that 
are  made  to  break  it  up.  In  not  a  few  of  the  worst  cases  the  fault  of 
it  has  rested  largely  with  parents,  who,  while  professing  to  be  anxious 
for  their  children's  attendance  at  school,  have  been  known  to  connive 
at  their  truancy,  and  to  shield  them  from  the  officers.  If  parents 
would  only  cooperate  with  the  teachers,  instead  of  taking  the  part  of 
the  children  against  them  in  this  matter,  the  evil  would,  to  say  the 
least,  be  greatly  reduced.  It  is  hoped  that  the  by-laws  adopted  by 
the  town  at  its  last  meeting  will  be  rigidly  enforced  for  the  future ;  but 
we  do  not  look  for  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil,  till  parents  take  a  decid- 
ed stand  in  the  matter,  and  use  their  best  endeavors  to  keep  their 
children  in  school.  So  long  as  they  retain  them  at  home  for  trivial 
causes,  and  by  their  own  act  train  them  in  habits  of  irregularity  of  at- 
tendance, so  long  will  the  habit  of  truancy  be  fostered  and  perpetu- 
ated. We  beg  parents,  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  to  look  well  to 
this  matter,  and  not  to  put  themselves  in  the  attitude  of  resistance  to 
the  teachers  or  truant  officers,  as  they  attempt  to  enforce  attendance 
on  school. 

Evening  School. — An  adult  evening  school  was  opened  in  Village 
Hall  early  in  October,  and  has  been  continued  on  Wednesday  and 
Friday  evenings  of  each  week  to  the  present  time.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  attended  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Of  these,  eighty-four  were  males  and  forty-one  females.  Many  of 
those  who  attended  last  winter  have  been  members  of  the  present 
school  and  have  made  good  progress  in  the  common  English  branches. 
A  pleasant  relation  has  existed  at  all  times  between  the  teachers  and 
scholars. 

An  Evening  School  was  also  opened  in  the  Canterbury  district,  early 
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in  November,  and  was  in  session  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
during  the  winter  months.  The  whole  number  of  recorded  scholars 
was  forty-six,  of  whom  forty  were  males  and  six  females,  varying  in 
age  from  fifteen  to  fifty-six.  The  studies  pursued  were  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  book-keeping  by  single  entry. 

Those  who  attended  regularly  made  good  progress  in  their  studies. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  schools  in  town  where  there  has 
been  manifested  a  greater  desire  to  improve  than  in  these  Evening 
Schools.  Those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  them  have  been  per- 
sons of  limited  advantages,  and  therefore  they  have  the  more  highly 
valued  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  knowledge.  It  is  earnestly  rec- 
ommended that  the  advantages  thus  extended  to  a  worthy  class  of 
our  community  be  continued  for  the  year  to  come. 

School  Committee. — A.  J.  Gordon,  Chairman,  D.  S.  Smalley,  Secretary,  James  W. 
Rollins,  John  W.  Mckim,  Joseph  Stedman,  L.  A.  Tolman,  Benj.  F.  Cutter,  Benj. 
W.  Putnam,  Elias  T.  Bowthorpe. 

WEYMOUTH. 

JVbn-Attendance. — As  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  we  are  proud  of 
our  system  of  Public  Schools,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which,  its 
crowning  glory  is,  that  it  furnishes  the  means  of  education  to  all 
classes,  to  the  children  of  its  most  honored  citizen,  its  wealthiest  men, 
and  those  living  in  comparative  obscurity  and  destitution — all  alike 
sharing  the  ennobling  and  elevating  influences  of  mental  culture. 
This  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  those  who  bear  the  burdens  of 
government,  who  shoulder  the  musket  in  its  defence,  have  a  bona  fide 
claim  for  its  favors,  that,  in  the  language  of  the  wise  law-giver  of 
ancient  times,  "  the  children  are  less  the  property  of  their  parents 
than  the  State."  It  is  also  a  well-established  principle  that  "  preven- 
tion is  better  and  easier  than  cure."  These  children  will  be  educated 
somewhere — in  the  school-room,  in  well-ordered  and  virtuous  families 
— or  in  the  streets,  in  the  dram-shops  and  similar  places  of  resort. 
They  will  be  taught  in  the  school-room,  cherished  and  sustained  by 
the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  intellectually  fed  from  the  public 
treasury,  or  sustained  and  restrained  in  the  various  places  of  confine- 
ment and  punishment,  at  a  far  greater  expenditure  than  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  State  assumes  the  attitude  of  self-defence,  de- 
manding that  all  of  her  sons  and  daughters  shall  be  placed  in  our 
schools,  and  there  receive  instruction,  mental  and  moral,  intended 
not  only  to  call  into  activity  the  more  ennobling  intellectual  faculties, 
increasing  mental  and  moral  powers,  but  to  bring  the  lower  nature 
into  subjection  to  the  higher.     This  it  has  a  right  to  do  as  the  guard- 
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ian  of  society.  Accordingly  it  enacts  restraining  laws,  affixes  penal- 
ties, appoints  truant  officers,  etc.,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  an 
intimate  relation  between  the  education  of  the  masses  and  public 
morals.  As  a  general  principle,  the  educated  are  enterprising  and 
self-supporting,  while  the  ignorant  descend  to  their  level  in  the  alms- 
house, the  prison,  and  similar  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been 
established  as  a  consequence  of  defective  early  education. 

Again,  society  suffers,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  the  productive- 
ness of  its  ignorant  citizens,  but  from  their  influence  over  others,  by 
the  power  of  example,  while  truants  and  absentees  necessarily  restrain 
others  from  enjoying  the  advantages  of  free  school  by  a  like  power 
of  example,  thus  abridging  the  rights  of  their  associates,  creating  a 
dislike  for  school  labors  and  disciplinary  restraints.  The  attention  of 
the  board  is  therefore  directed  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  lamentable 
irregularity  of  attendance,  and  worse,  that  there  are  many  who  seldom 
or  never  attend  our  schools.  The  whole  number  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  as  returned  to  the  board  of  asses- 
sors, May  1,  1868,  was  1,868,  while  the  number  in  our  Public  Schools 
was  1,688,  with  65  attending  Private  Schools.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  know  where  the  remaining  115  children  are, 
and  what  are  the  influences  to  which  they  are  subjected.  As  the 
guardians  of  the  young,  the  board  has  a  right  to  know  why  these 
children  are  not  in  our  schools.  It  is  believed  that  they  are  detained, 
a  part  or  all  of  the  time,  either  from  the  absence  of  interest  in  them, 
or  from  an  inability  of  their  parents  to  compel  attendance.  Practi- 
cally it  matters  but  little  which.  If  kept  from  school  that  they  may 
be  a  source  of  gain,  it  is  bad  economy,  since  the  accumulation  of  one 
dollar  in  this  manner  necessitates  the  loss  of  a  larger  sum  in  the 
future.  It  is  evident  that  far  too  many  in  our  midst  are  thus  deprived 
of  their  rights  as  prospective  citizens,  whose  education  is  being  ob- 
tained at  the  street  corners  and  in  still  worst  places,  exposed  to  temp- 
tation, who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  adepts  in  every  species  of 
crime.  Ignorance  is  allied  to  crime ;  and  as  the  statistics  of  our  pen- 
itentiaries show,  "  criminal  manhood  is  neglected  childhood."  Such 
neglect  virtually  frustrates,  in  some  measure,  the  great  object  of  our 
system — the  education  of  the  masses.  The  tax-payers  and  those  who 
have  property  to  be  protected,  may  well  demand  as  a  correlative 
right,  that  the  universality  of  the  application  of  our  system  of  schools 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  provisions  should  not  be  annulled 
by  such  flagrant  neglect  or  culpable  indifference.  While  our  laws 
demand  that  the  parent  shall  give  to  his  child  the  opportunity  for 
mental  improvement,  shall  educate  him  somewhere,  in  the  Public 
Schools  or  by  private  instruction,  it  becomes  the  manifest  duty,  the 
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imperative  duty,  of  the  guardians  of  the  young  to  see  that  this 
requirement  is  complied  with  faithfully.  The  demand  of  the  State  in 
this  regard  is  imperative,  and  while  the  parent  has  the  right  to  elect 
where  his  child  shall  be  educated,  whether  in  a  Public  or  Private 
School,  he  has  no  right  to  elect  between  ignorance  and  education. 

A  Definite  Plan  of  Labor. — Success  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  largely 
dependent  upon  "division  of  labor"  and  a  proper  adjustment  of 
means  to  an  end,  combined  with  perseverance  and  industry.  Success 
is  achieved,  created,  and  not  the  result  of  caprice  or  accident.  The 
principles  that  underlie  the  triumphs  of  skill  over  matter  apply  with 
equal  force  in  the  domain  of  mind — in  the  development  of  mental 
power.  If  an  edifice  cannot  be  erected  without  an  adequate  founda- 
tion and  definite  plans  and  adjustments,  neither  can  the  mind  become 
harmoniously  developed  without  similar  system  and  forethought.  It 
is  not  enough  to  furnish  houses,  procure  teachers,  and  prescribe  text- 
books, and  then  allow  each  teacher  to  follow  the  course  suggested  by 
early  training.  The  evils  of  such  a  course  would  ordinarily  be 
greatest  where  the  change  of  teachers  is  most  frequent.  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  these  preliminary  arrangements,  that  the  board, 
like  a  general  of  the  army,  should  survey  the  whole  field,  devise 
measures,  suggest  improvements,  establish  the  general  programme, 
and  in  some  manner  secure  a  well-defined  system,  securing  uniformity 
in  all  of  the  schools — an  adaptation  of  each  grade  to  its  relative  posi- 
tion, each  of  these  being  as  thoroughly  adjusted  to  each  other  and 
mutually  dependent  as  the  different  parts  of  a  machine  are — each  con- 
tributing to  the  aggregate  perfection.  The  dependence  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  our  schools  each  upon  the  other,  is  as  direct  and 
necessary  as  the  completeness  of  the  chain  upon  its  individual  links. 
The  higher  grades,  for  example,  are  constituted  from  the  lower,  the 
pupils  coming  from  different  sections — often  too  heterogeneous  to 
become  assimilated,  to  constitute  one  and  the  same  class.  If  different 
methods  are  employed  in  these  different  localities,  it  is  apparent  and 
inevitable  that  dissimilarity  of  attainment  will  exist,  that  much  time 
and  effort  will  be  demanded  to  secure  homogeneousness.  As  much  as 
we  may  respect  the  ability  of  teachers,  it  is  folly  to  expect  the  highest 
success  without  uniformity  of  effort,  an  all-prevading  system,  united 
labor  in  the  same  direction.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  most  thorough  system,  marking  out  the  course  in  each  grade, 
defining  the  duties,  determining  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed 
in  a  given  period,  that  teachers  and  scholars  may  definitely  know  what 
is  expected  and  required.  The  board  should  determine  not  only  the 
work  to  be  done  in  a  given  time,  but  should  see  that  it  is  done  in  that 
time.     With  such  a  method,  pupils  may  be  transferred  from  grade  to 
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grade  or  from  the  schools  of  one  locality  to  those  of  another  without 
confusion  or  loss  of  time.  That  such  uniformity  of  labor  is  prac- 
ticable will  not  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt. 

In  the  past,  there  has  been  a  diversity  in  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  variety  of  text-books.  To  remove  these  evils  has  been  the  object 
sought.  It  has  never  been  the  design  of  the  present  superintendent 
to  make  or  suggest  abrupt  or  material  changes,  believing  that  the 
general  system  under  which  our  schools  have  been  conducted  was  a 
good  one.  It  is  true,  however,  that  while  the  march  of  mind  and  of 
improvement  is  onward,  the  time  arrives  in  which  it  seems  necessary 
to  "  reconstruct "  our  school  system,  adapting  existing  methods  to  the 
existing  features  of  a  progressive  age,  refining  and  casting  off  such 
dross,  as  experience  and  observation,  or  a  new  or  modified  order  of 
things  may  suggest,  as  the  inventor  modifies  his  machine,  when  he 
sees  that  circumstances  demand  such  a  change  or  improvement, 
avoiding  the  two  extremes  of  adopting  the  new  because  it  is  new,  or 
adhering  to  the  old  because  of  its  antiquity.  Creation  is  one  thing, 
and  development  quite  another — both  necessary.  What  has  been  too 
general  needs  to  be  made  more  definite  and  imperative,  more  practi- 
cal, to  meet  present  necessities.  To  meet  the  wants  of  a  living 
present,  onward  steps  are  demanded ;  the  maturity,  not  the  child- 
hood, of  a  prevailing  method — growth* 
Superintendent. — Fkancis  M.  Dodge. 


PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


ABINGTOK 


A  good  school  is  a  State  in  miniature,  whose  citizens,  loving  law, 
order,  virtue,  and  exhibiting  in  all  their  ways  habits  of  industry  and 
judicious  economy,  are  willing  to  be  governed  by  the  wise  legislation 
of  those  upon  whom  authority  is  bestowed.  A  school  so  constituted, 
from  whose  midst  confusion  has  been  banished,  is  prepared  to  go  on- 
ward in  the  highway  of  success  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent 
teacher. 

Just  school  government  consists  in  preventing  rather  than  punish- 
ing crime.  The  mind  and  heart  of  the  pupil  should  be  influenced  by 
true  principles,  and  feelings  free  from  guile.  That  system  of  govern- 
ment which  has  no  other  claim  for  excellence  than  that  it  overawes 
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the  pupils  by  displays  of  physical  force  and  threats  of  vindictive  chas- 
tisement, fails  to  call  forth  even  our  partial  approval.  Pupils  should 
be  led  by  the  persuasive  influence  of  a  kind  heart ;  they  should  behold 
in  their  teacher  an  example  of  self-control ;  they  should  read  upon  his 
brow  no  language  of  savage  rebuke,  and  should  witness  no  evidence 
of  an  ungovernable  temper  that  seeks  its  gratification  in  acts  of  gross 
brutality.  Study  the  nature  of  the  child ;  learn  if  you  can  his  habits, 
what  his  former  treatment  has  been,  and,  more  particularly,  what  his 
home  influences  are,  for  these  all  have,  in  a  measure,  made  him  what 
he  is.  Having  ascertained  these  facts,  you  are  better  prepared  to 
govern  him  wisely  than  you  otherwise  could  possibly  be.  The  interest 
you  manifest  in  his  welfare  may  awaken  within  him  noble  desires  to 
do  manly  acts  which  will  entirely  change  his  course  in  life.  There  is 
nothing  that  the  pupil  needs  more  than  the  sympathy  of  his  teacher. 
It  will  lead  him  to  avoid  evil  ways  by  pointing  out  the  better  course. 
It  will  dispel  the  gloomy  forebodings  that  too  often  oppress  the  pupil's 
heart,  and  fling  the  pure  rays  of  hope  across  his  path,  that  will  grow 
brighter  as  each  day's  experience  is  realized.  Many  noble  youths  have 
been  rescued  from  a  life  of  wickedness  by  the  counsels  of  an  affection- 
ate teacher.  Stubborn  wills  and  hardened  hearts  have  yielded  to  such 
influences,  and  from  the  truthful  lips  of  their  kind  instructor  many 
have  caught  words  of  hope  never  to  be  forgotten. 

In  some  schools,  however,  perverse  scholars  are  found  who  cannot 
be  governed  by  moral  suasion.  They  are  wilfully  disobedient,  and 
hardened,  it  may  be,  by  the  evil  deeds'  of  years.  What  course  shall 
the  teacher  pursue  with  this  class?  Must  these  turbulent  spirits  be 
permitted  to  bring  discord  into  the  school  and  contempt  upon  the 
teacher  ?  Certainly  not.  If  no  other  means  will  restore  order  and 
maintain  authority,  then,  as  a  last  resort,  let  corporal  punishment  be 
inflicted. 

It  is  eminently  proper  that  lawless  pupils  should  suffer  the  penalty 
attached  to  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  a  well-regulated  school.  Such 
punishment,  if  judiciously  administered,  may  have  a  salutary  influence 
upon  the  school. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  it  to  be  far  better  to  control  the  wayward 
child,  if  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  do  so,  than  to  send  him 
into  the  streets  to  join  with  evil  companions  in  deeds  of  greater  wick- 
edness. Pupils  have  been  thus  reformed,  and,  in  later  years,  with 
hearts  full  of  gratitude,  have  bestowed  their  blessing  upon  a  faithful 
teacher  who,  in  an  hour  of  severe  trial,  dispassionately  discharged  his 
duty.  We  invest  teachers  with  authority  to  govern  the  refractory  and 
ask  them  to  use  that  authority  impartially  and  wisely. 

Our  Primary  Schools  hold  an  important  place  in  our  educational 
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system.  In  these  schools  the  first  principles  of  an  education  are 
taught ;  here  the  most  skilful  training  is  required.  The  young  mind, 
so  susceptible  of  impressions,  may  here  be  imbued  with  a  desire  for 
learning,  or  get  a  distaste  for  it  which  will  be  apparent  during  its  sub- 
sequent course  of  study.  The  idea  so  generally  entertained,  that  any 
person  of  fair  attainments,  though  young  and  inexperienced,  can 
teach  a  Primary  School,  is  assuredly  a  mistaken  one.  They  need  the 
best  teachers,  those  of  extensive  acquirements,  who  possess  great  skill 
in  planning  and  rare  tact  in  managing,  who  have  the  ability  to  awaken 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young,  in  recreation  and  study.  The  teacher 
of  a  Primary  School  should  love  her  little  charge,  and  should  win 
their  affections,  that  she  may  call  forth  their  energies  and  give  them 
the  right  direction. 

Little  children  must  be  amused  as  well  as  instructed.  They  love 
change  and  require  it ;  hence  all  the  exercises  in  which  they  take  part 
should  be  brief,  and  conducted  with  great  animation.  Singing,  and 
the  simple  forms  of  gymnastics,  aid  in  relieving  the  monotony  too 
common  in  schools  of  this  grade.  The  methods  of  instruction  in  Pri- 
mary Schools  demand  consideration.  That  system  is  the  best  which 
is  nearest  in  harmony  with  the  order  of  nature.  Children  learn  the 
most  rapidly  by  having  the  real  objects  about  which  they  are  studying 
placed  before  them,  that  they  may  see  them  with  their  own  eyes  and 
take  them  in  their  hands,  and  thus,  by  the  cultivation  of  their  percep- 
tive powers,  lead  the  way  to  a  higher  and  broader  range  of  investiga- 
tion. Teachers  should  associate  with  the  lessons  in  reading,  spelling 
and  other  elementary  studies,  such  general  exercises  as  will  secure  the 
eager  attention  of  their  'classes.  A  thousand  objects  surround  us, 
whose  history  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  them. 

School  Committee. — James  H.  Gleason,  Franklin  Poole,  Benj.  F.  Hastings. 

BRIDGEWATER. 

The  town  cannot  afford  to  abolish  the  High  School.  Should  they 
decide  to  build  a  High  School-house,  it  will  require  an  appropriation 
of  not  less  than  $5,000.  The  expenses  of  the  High  School  during  the 
past  year  has  been  not  far  from  from  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  exclu- 
sive of  fuel  and  care  of  house.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  has 
been  forty-two ;  thus  showing  that  the  yearly  tuition  of  each  pupil 
has  amounted  to  more  than  forty  dollars. 

Should  all  the  High  School  scholars  be  sent  to  the  academy,  paying 

the  present  price  of  tuition,  it  would  cost  the  town  no  more  than  it  has 

during  the  past  year.     In  this  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that 

the  grade  of  examination  for  admission  to  the  High  School  has  been 
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very  low,  compared  with  that  adopted  by  other  towns.  The  reason 
why  this  is  so,  is  simply  because  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate 
Schools  are  not  graded  sufficiently  high,  and  the  committee  were 
compelled  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  examination,  in  order  to  start 
and  keep  alive  the  High  School.  Should  the  standard  of  examination 
be  raised  to  the  ordinary  grade,  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  scholars 
now  attending  the  High  School  could  be  admitted  to  the  High  School 
course.  After  no  little  thought,  your  committee  suppose  that  not 
more  than  twenty  pupils  will  be  found  qualified  to  take  the  High 
School  course,  including  those  now  attending  the  academy.  If  the 
town  could  make  some  arrangement  with  the  trustees  of  the  academy, 
by  paying  the  tuition  of  all  pupils  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination 
for  a  High  School  course,  as  recommended,  it  would  cost  the  town,  at 
least  five  hundred  dollars  less  than  during  the  past  year,  if  our  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  pupils  is  correct,  besides  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
care  of  house.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  plan  has  been  success- 
fully tried,  and  is  in  successful  operation  in  several  towns  in  this  State, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  arrangement  will  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Having  stated  in  plain  terms  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  this  disposal  of  the  High  School,  it  is  proper  that  some  of  the 
objections  also  be  presented.  A  course  of  study  has  been  prescribed 
for  scholars  attending  the  High  School,  as  well  as  certain  text-books, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  committee  and  trustees  to  agree  what 
text-books  shall  be  used,  and  what  course  of  study  pursued.  But 
there  are  many  other  objections  more  serious.  Suppose  two  scholars, 
who  have  for  the  last  year  attended  the  High  School,  be  examined ; 
one  of  them  is  found  amply  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School ;  the 
other  does  not  pass  the  examination ;  the  parents  of  the  latter  send 
the  pupil  to  the  academy,  paying  his  tuition.  The  principal  of  the 
academy  has  no  right  to  refuse  him  admittance,  and  he  may  be  placed 
in  the  same  classes  with  the  successful  candidate.  It  is  easy  to  see,  if 
these  cases  were  multiplied,  as  they  most  undoubtedly  will  be,  that 
the  successful  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  School  must  be 
kept  back  by  those  who  were  not  admitted  by  the  committee. 
School  Committee. — Philander  Leach,  John  A.  Lothkop,  E.  H.  Keith. 

DTJXBITRY. 

Now,  the  impression  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  vote  a 
good  sum  of  money  to  sustain  schools,  or  move  the  old  school-house, 
and  that  the  education  will  come  as  a  matter  of  course.  Parents  do 
not  (with  exceptions  of  course,)  see  to  it  that  their  children  attend 
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school  as  they  should  do,  but  rather  indulge  them  in  their  natural 
desire  for  amusement,  fearing  perhaps,  that  they  may  overtax  their 
active  brains. 

We  think  that  the  five  or  six  school  hours  per  day  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  no  study  outside,  and  very  little  severe  application  in 
tbe  school-house  will  never  injure  their  constitutions,  or  advance  them 
to  the  front  rank  in  life. 

Parents  should  first  lay  the  foundation,  by  forming  habits  in  their 
children  of  close  attention  to  study,  and,  in  after  years  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  capable  teachers  we  now  have,  a  child  will  gain  a  good 
education,  even  in  our  Public  Schools.  We  are  induced  to  make 
these  remarks,  partly  from  noticing  so  many  marks  on  our  school 
registers,  for  absence ;  in  most  cases  probably,  with  no  good  reason. 
School  Committee. — J.  S.  Loeing,  Jona.  S.  Ford,  J.  P.  Bradley. 

HANOVER. 

A  correct  moral  sentiment,  such  as  the  "word  of  inspiration" 
teaches,  must  be  infused  into  the  popular  mind ;  and  then  the  founda- 
tion, on  which  rests  the  beautiful  structure  of  our  country's  freedom, 
will  have  the  element  of  an  immortal  life.  Virtue  is  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  any  people,  or  to  the  permanency  of 
their  institutions  ;  and  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of 
virtue.  Men  must  know  the  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  relations  are  to 
be  discharged.  To  secure  this,  then,  the  moral  and  intellectual  eleva- 
tion of  the  masses,  liberal  things  must  be  devised.  It  will  cost  some- 
thing, but  the  investment  will  prove  profitable,  yielding  an  abundant 
increase.  Here  it  is  wise  to  be  generous ;  and  your  committee  urge 
that,  on  no  account,  the  appropriations  for  our  schools  be  less  than  of 
the  year  just  closed.  This  amount  is  absolutely  needed  to  carry  them 
on  successfully. 

A  generous  policy,  and  a  most  profitable  one,  too,  for  the  town,  is 
to  keep  open  the  way  for  its  children  and  youth  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion which  will  give  social  position  and  political  preferment.  The 
children  now  in  our  schools,  of  both  sexes,  since  woman's  golden  age 
of  public  life  is  seen  in  no  distant  future,  will  be  the  teachers  and 
leaders  of  coming  generations. 

School  Committee. — Andrew  Read,  Woodbridge  R.  Howes,  Jedediah  Dwellet. 

HANSON. 

Some  persons  seem  to  manifest  an  indifference  to  the  education  and 
moral  training  of  our  youth,  inconsistent  with  the  lively  interest  and 
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solicitude,  tliat  parents  should  feel  for  the  well-being  of  their  chil- 
dren. It  seems  to  us  very  unwise  to  keep  children  from  school  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  a  small  sum,  and  thus  deprive  them  of 
that  knowledge  and  discipline  so  essential  to  every  American  citizen. 
Those  who  neglect  to  give  the  benefits  of  a  good  Common  School 
education  to  their  children  make  a  sad  mistake,  commit  a  great  wrong 
against  society,  and  do  their  children  an  irreparable  injury.  A  little 
energy  and  well  directed  effort  on  the  part  of  such  parents,  would  be 
followed  by  the  happiest  results,  both  in  their  own  homes  and  upon 
all  within  the  circle  of  their  influence.  Absence,  tardiness  and  irregu- 
lar attendance  hang  like  dead  weights  on  our  schools,  greatly  retard- 
ing their  progress.  More  personal  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
others,  in  securing  the  punctual  and  constant  attendance  of  the  chil- 
dren in  our  schools,  is  earnestly  to  be  desired.  A  deeper  conviction 
of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  education  would  greatly  lessen  if 
not  entirely  remove  these  evils. 

School  Committee. — Levi  Z.  Thomas,  Joseph  Smith,  Benjamin  Southwoeth. 

KINGSTON. 

Many  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  adopted  a  code  of  by-laws  and  appointed 
truant  officers  to  enforce  them.  The  school  reports  of  such  towns 
testify  to  the  good  influence  of  such  a  measure. 

Following  their  example,  your  committee  respectfully  recommend 
the  adoption  by  this  town  of  the  following  by-laws,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  truant  officers  to  enforce  the  same. 

.By-Laws. — 1.  All  children,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
years,  residing  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  shall  be  required  to  attend 
some  school,  or  suitable  place  of  instruction,  at  least  sixty  days  in 
each  year,  unless  there  be  some  reason  to  the  contrary  which  shall 
appear  good  and  sufficient  to  the  officers  who  shall  be  appointed  to 
enforce  these  by-laws. 

2.  All  children,  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  failing  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  preceding  section,  and  all  children  belonging 
to  any  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Kingston,  who  shall  be  habitual  tru- 
ants therefrom,  or  shall  be  habitually  tardy  in  their  attendance  at  said 
schools,  or  who  shall  be  found  loitering  about  the  streets  or  public 
places  of  said  town  havingjno  lawful  occupation  and  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  for 
each  and  every  conviction  of  either  of  the  offences  herein  described. 

3.  All  children  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  belonging  to  any  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  said  town,  who  shall  without  sufficient  excuse  there- 
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for  be  absent  three  or  more  times,  in  the  course  of  any  one  term,  shall 
be  deemed  habitual  truants  therefrom. 

4.  There  shall  be  appointed  annually,  during  the  month  of  April, 
by  the  selectmen,  three  persons,  who  shall  be  known  as  truant  officers, 
and  who  shall  be  authorized,  in  case  of  any  violation  of  these  by-laws, 
to  make  complaint,  and  carry  into  execution  the  sentence  thereon. 

The  truant  officers  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  their  services 
as  the  selectmen  may  determine. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers  to  make  diligent  inquiry 
concerning  all  persons,  between  the  ages  aforesaid,  who  seem  to  be 
idle  or  vagrant,  or  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  enter  complaint 
against  such  as  are  unlawfully  absent  from  school. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officers,  prior  to  making  com- 
plaint before  any  justice,  of  any  violation  of  these  laws,  to  notify  the 
offender  and  also  his  parents  or  guardian,  of  the  offence  and  the  pen- 
alty therefor.  If  they  can  obtain  satisfactory  pledges  of  reformation, 
which  pledges  shall  prove  to  be  well  kept,  they  shall  forbear  to 
prosecute. 

7.  Any  trial  justice  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  offences  under 
these  by-laws. 

For  the  Committee. — G.  S.  Newcomb,  Secretary. 

As  in  years  past,  we  hear  on  every  side  the  inquiries,  uttered  not 
simply  in  the  way  of  conversation,  but  from  a  real  interest,  What  sort 
of  schools  have  we  had  ?  What  sort  of  teachers  ?  Not  so  often  has 
the  question  been  put,  whether  our  sons  and  daughters  have  been 
acquiring  a  sound  education,  and  preparing  for  distinguished  useful- 
ness. Is  there  not  a  proneness  to  think  more  of  the  easy  play  of  the 
machine  than  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  fabrics  ?  Of  the  popu- 
larity of  the  teacher  than  of  his  real  merits  ?  Of  the  surface  skimmed 
over  than  of  the  depths  sounded  ?  Of  the  amount  of  information 
imparted  than  of  the  practical  talent  evolved  ?  Of  the  mere  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  than  of  the  virtuous  training  and  progress  ?  The 
final  object  of  our  Public  Schools  is,  or  should  be,  to  make  good  men 
and  good  women,  good  citizens  and  neighbors.  Whatever  stops  short 
of  this  is  not  the  true  and  sufficient  education. 

In  the  working  of  our  school  system,  there  are  various  distinct 
agencies,  each  of  which  is  indispensable.  As  well  might  the  farmer 
look  for  full  barns  in  autumn,  where  either  one  of  the  elements,  rain, 
dew  and  sunshine,  or  either  one  of  the  processes,  planting,  cultiva- 
ting and  harvesting,  had  been  entirely  wanting,  as  for  the  commu- 
nity to  expect  perfect  schools,  where  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in 
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any  one  of  these  several  agencies,  or  there  has  been  only  a  clashing 
between  them. 

The  State,  for  instance,  is  responsible  for  the  effective  school  system. 
The  State  by  its  prohibitions  might  so  hamper  the  teacher,  as  to  pre- 
vent the  successful  goverment  of  his  school.  Some  think  this  will  be 
so,  if  the  proposition  to  take  from  him  the  right  of  corporal  punish- 
ment becomes  a  law.  But  what  is  to  be  abolished  ?  Simply  the  rod  ? 
Then  there  may  be  a  resort  to  every  other  kind  of  bodily  infliction 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  can  devise.  Or  is  eveiy  form  of 
chastisement  to  be  forbidden  ?  Then  the  avenue  towards  expulsions 
will  be  much  straighter  and  broader  than  at  present.  While  it  would 
be  a  sincere  joy  if  all  corporal  punishments  could  be  forthwith  and 
forever  dispensed  with,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  gain  if  school  gov- 
ernment was  thereby  to  be  seriously  impaired,  or  if  refractory  scholars 
were  to  be  turned  loose  into  the  streets.  Really,  the  most  effectual 
way  to  achieve  the  very  desirable  end  would  be  to  prevent  all  the 
seeming  necessities  or  excuses  for  the  punishments.  From  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  schools  of  Kingston  for  a  quarter  of  a  ceutury, 
I  can  testify  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  and  marked  diminution  in 
their  frequency  and  severity,  and  this  without  any  positive  prohibition 
whatever.  True,  the  committee  have  always  urged  the  mildest 
measures  consistent  with  success.  But,  to  accomplish  the  end  fully, 
let  parents  so  govern  their  children  at  home,  that  there  will  be  no 
possible  occasion  for  the  rod  in  school.  Let  teachers  be  selected,  if 
they  can  be  obtained,  whose  commanding  dignity  of  person  and 
character  is  such,  that  the  most  hardened  culprit  will  quail  before  the 
glance  of  the  eye,  or  whose  power  of  winning  is  so  great,  that  the 
pupils  will  at  once  be  swayed  into  exact  obedience  by  simple  love. 
When  we  have  perfect  homes  and  parents,  perfect  teachers,  and — to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure — perfect  children,  we  can  dispense  with 
the  rod  and  its  equivalents  as  readily  as  the  people  that  are  never  sick 
can  dispense  with  physicians  and  medicines. 

Again  :  any  deficiency  in  the  action  of  the  school  officers  will  be 
felt  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  schools.  Of  the  powers,  which 
have  been  reserved  by  the  committee  of  Kingston,  is  that  most  impor- 
tant one,  the  nomination  of  the  teachers.  The  superintendent — 
whose  duties  are  not  prescribed  by  law,  and  who  has  no  authority  ex- 
cept what  is  delegated  to  him  by  those  who  appointed  him — has  been 
empowered  to  approbate  them,  fix  their  wages,  and  to  have  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  schools.  He  has  also  been  required  to  be 
present  at  all  meetings  of  the  committee,  to  give  information  and 
advice  upon  questions  upon  which  they  are  called  to  act.  In  this 
division  of  responsibility,  there  may  indeed  be,  in  cases  of  fault,  a 
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division  of  blame,  but  it  is  believed  that  by  this  arrangement  the 
public  wishes  have  been  moi-e  nearly  consulted  and  understood,  and 
the  results  have  been  more  generally  acceptable.  While  it  has  not 
been  my  province  to  select  the  teachers,  I  have  felt  bound  to  do  all  I 
could  to  encourage  and  help  those  that  have  been  selected. 
Superintendent. — Joseph  Peckham. 

MARION. 

We  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  much  easier  to  discover 
than  to  correct  existing  evils  in  our  Common  Schools.  We  can  point 
out  defects  in  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  suggest  reme- 
dies essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  schools ;  but  it  is 
hard,  if  not  impracticable,  for  us  to  model  them,  in  all  respects, 
according  to  our  ideas  of  what  they  ought  to  be. 

It  would  seem,  however,  in  order  to  elevate  our  schools  to  a  posi- 
tion in  which  they  may  justly  rank  with  the  best  schools  of  the  same 
grade,  there  must  be,  as  I  have  urged  heretofore,  concurrent  effort  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  right  education.  You,  gentlemen,  as  a  com- 
mittee, by  wise  appointments,  judicious  arrangements,  careful  super- 
vision, and  fidelity  to  your  trust  in  general,  cannot,  unaided  and  alone, 
advance  the  schools  to  this  desirable  consummation.  Your  earnest  and 
steady  efforts  might  indeed  tend  to  this  end ;  you  might  provide  class- 
books  and  all  other  requisites  for  the  respective  schools,  and  introduce 
into  each  of  them  approved  methods  of  study  and  government,  and 
install  over  each  a  competent  teacher ;  yet,  without  the  cooperative 
influence  above  named,  you  would  fail  to  achieve  fully  the  object  of 
your  toils.  On  the  other  hand,  with  this  influence  of  parentsj  guar- 
dians and  others,  your  measures  adapted  to  the  end  in  view  would  be 
faithfully  executed.  Teachers  and  scholars  would  understand  that 
your  requirements  must  be  heeded  and  obeyed,  and  our  schools  would 
soon  deservedly  range  in  the  first  rank  of  their  kind. 

Your  yearly  reports  about  the  defects  in  the  schools,  and  the  things 
essential  to  their  improvement,  cannot  answer  the  desired  object, 
unless  they  are  carefully  considered  and  wisely  acted  upon  by  your 
constituents. 

Parents  and  others  should  take  pains  to  inform  themselves  correctly 
on  this  subject.     They  should  visit  the  schools  sufficiently  often  to 
understand    their    character,    and    have    meetings    for     conference 
respecting  their  condition  and  wants. 
Superintendent. — L.  Cobb. 
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MARSHFIELD. 

In  geography  time  is  often  lost  in  learning  lists  of  the  names  of 
comparatively  unimportant  towns,  islands,  etc.,  to  be  retained  in  the 
memory  a  short  time  only.  Oftentimes  this  is  earned  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  the  principal  result  is,  that  the  pupil  has  acquired  a  facility 
to  forget.  In  this  connection  we  will  say  that  we  wish  to  see  more 
done  in  map-drawing.  In  fact,  we  would  have  this  made  one  of  the 
principal  means  used  to  fix  forms,  localities,  proportions,  distances  and 
relative  situations  of  natural  features  and  political  divisions  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

We  prefer  to  see  a  scholar  able  to  take  a  crayon  and  draw  a  map  of 
a  State  or  country,  giving  tolerably  good  proportions,  and  sketching 
the  position  of  important  points  with  approximate  accuracy,  to  being 
able  to  answer  scores  of  questions  like,  "How  many  islands  are 
there  in  Lake  Ontario  ?  "  or  being  able  to  tell  with  certainty  whether 
his  book  states  that  "  Massachusetts  is  distinguished  for  agriculture, 
manufactures  and  commerce,"  or  "  commerce,  manufactures  and  agri- 
culture." 

School  Committee.— H.  A.  Oakman,  John  H.  Bourne,  E.  Alden,  Jr. 

MATTAPOISETT. 

There  is  a  bill  before  the  legislature  for  towns  to  provide  carriages 
to  convey  the  pupils  in  the  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  town  to  and 
from  school  at  the  public  expense.  Should  this  become  a  law,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  town  to  consider  the  propriety  of  conveying 
the  children  from  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  town  to  the  village, 
to  attend  school,  thereby  doing  away  the  necessity  of  building  houses 
in  those  sections  for  the  schools. 

The  absence  of  a  portion  of  scholars  from  the  schools  and  the  very 
small  portion  of  time  that  some  others  attend  is  matter  for  serious 
consideration,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  town.  It  is  well 
known  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Public  Schools  is  to  educate 
the  children  of  those  who  are  in  limited  circumstances,  at  the  public 
charge,  thereby  giving  all  the-  children  in  town  equal  privileges  tq  the 
schools.  If  those  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  favor,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  town  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  judicious  and  proper  to  take 
some  measures  to  remedy  this  evil.  It  will  be  found  by  careful  inves- 
tigation that  in  the  reformatory  institutions  and  almshouses  within  the 
State  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  are  of  this  class  of  persons. 
School  Committee.— Josiah  Holmes,  Jr.,  William  E.  Sparrow,  Jonathan  H.  Holmes. 
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MIDDLEBOROUGH. 

We  congratulate  you  and  ourselves  that  this  is  the  last  school 
report  that  can  be  written  in  this  town,  criticizing  the  school  districts 
as  such.  It  is  the  last  time  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  casting 
off  our  shortcomings  and  packing  them  on  the  backs  of  the  prudential 
committee,  or  of  pleading  the  district  system  in  extenuation  of  our 
own  faults.  We  congratulate  the  town  that  it  did,  by  its  own  delib- 
erate choice,  after  a  free  and  full  discussion  in  a  large  town  meeting, 
by  vote,  abolish  the  school  district  system,  before  the  matter  was 
forced  upon  us  by  legal  enactment  at  the  State  House.  We  are  aware 
that  by  this  act  you  place  twenty-three  school-houses,  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  scholars,  your  appropriation  of  six  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  five  hundred  dollars  contingent  fund,  together  with 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  State  school  fund,  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  school  committee,  and,  as  their  power  is  nearly  abso- 
lute in  the  premises,  will  hold  them  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
schools.  With  much  distrust  in  our  ability  to  secure  to  the  town  the 
full  benefit  of  the  new  system  during  the  first  year,  and  believing  that 
our  fellow-citizens  will  not  expect  it  of  us,  and  therefore  will  not  be 
too  exacting  in  their  demands,  we  accept  the  situation,  and  will  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  our  duties  with  a  desire  to  do  justice  to  all 
sections  of  the  town. 

We  would  invite  the  attention  of  parents  to  one  prevailing  fault  in 
our  schools  which  is  in  their  power  to  correct.  We  refer  to  the  facil- 
ity with  which  scholars  can  obtain  notes  from  their  parents,  for 
absence,  tardiness,  and  to  leave  school  at  recess.  Two  hundred  of 
these  notes  accumulated  in  the  desk  of  the  High  School  during  one 
term.  We  order  them  to  be  placed  on  file,  that  we  may  examine 
into  their  genuineness,  and  detect  forgeries  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It 
is  earnestly  hoped  that  this  evil  will  be  abated. 

The  towns  of  this  Commonwealth  are  fast  becoming  wide  awake  to 
the  importance  of  their  High  Schools.  There  are  now  in  the  State 
136  High  Schools,  supported  according  to  law, — all  but  eight  of  the 
towns  so  required.  Besides,  28  towns  not  required  to  support  such 
schools  have  established  them,  and  many  towns  support  such  a  part  of 
the  year.  The  consequence  is,  that  Private  Schools  and  academies 
are  yearly  diminishing  in  number,  and  still  more  so  in  attendance. 
Popular  free  education  is  very  properly  becoming  the  motto  of  the 
State.  In  this  town,  at  this  time,  it  is  highly  important  that  a  first- 
class  High  School  should  be  liberally  provided  for.  There  is  no  insti- 
tution in  it  except  the  High  School,  where  students  can  fit  for  college, 
or  pursue  an  extended  course  of  study.  Its  imperative  need  is  a  loca- 
31 
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tion,  a  pleasant  room  and  surroundings,  some  apparatus,  and  to  be 
restricted  to  one  school  for  the  whole  town.  It  seems  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  south  part  of  the  town  are  acting  against  their 
own  interests  when  they  advocate  a  school  of  12  weeks  in  that 
section,  in  preference  to  sending  their  children  to  a  Central  School  40 
or  42  weeks  in  each  year.  It  is  hoped  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  new  law  just  enacted,  allowing  towns  to  transport  scholars  at  the 
public  expense.  The  children  qualified  to  enter  the  High  School 
should  make  it  their  business  to  study  the  year  round  ;  they  are  com- 
paratively fit  for  nothing  else,  and  should  they  neglect  their  privileges 
at  this  time  it  would  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  them  through  life.  We 
would  suggest  that  the  town  authorize  the  school  committee  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  for  the  transportation  of  scholars. 

School  Committee. — E   W.  Dkake,  A.  H.  Soule,  Elbridge  Cushman. 

NORTH  BRIDGEWATER. 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  our  High  School  should  make  such  a 
poor  record  in  regard  to  punctuality ;  and  should  in  this  respect  com- 
pare so  unfavorably  with  most  of  our  other  schools.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  scholars  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  might  be 
expected  to  be  less  punctual  than  the  members  of  our  other  schools 
who  live  much  nearer  their  school-houses.  But  upon  an  examination 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  tardy  ones  are  not  so  frequently 
from  distant  homes,  as  from  those  near  at  hand.  We  fear  that  the 
distance  will  not  account  for  the  fact,  that  while  a  single  figure  will 
express  the  tardiness  of  many  of  the  other  schools,  it  requires  two  or 
three  to  express  that  of  the  High  School. 

The  usefulness  of  the  High  School,  and  we  believe  of  all  our 
schools  is  impaired  by  the  want  of  a  uniform  system  controlling  them 
all.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  regular  system  of  grada- 
tion through  all  our  schools,  so  that  classes  might  be  promoted  in 
regular  order  from  the  Primary  to  the  High  School.  To  this  end,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  our  schools  should  be  continued  to  nearly  the  same 
length,  and  should  be  in  session  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if  a  scholar 
finds  it  difficult  to  go  on  with  his  class  in  the  High  School,  a  place 
may  be  found  for  him  in  the  Grammar  School  where  he  may  profitably 
pursue  his  studies. 

According  to  our  j^resent  system,  some  of  our  district  schools  ai*e 
in  session  thirty-six  weeks  and  others  only  twenty-four  weeks,  while 
the  High  School  continues  forty  weeks.  This  difference  interferes 
with  any  system  of  promotions  from  one  school  to  another.  It  is 
desirable  especially  that  our  Grammar  Schools  should  be  in  session  for 
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nearly  the  same  length  of  time,  and  that  their  year  should  not  be 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  High  School.  We  should  then  look 
for  greater  uniformities  in  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  coming 
from  these  schools,  the  scholarship  of  those  entering  the  High  School 
■would  be  more  equal,  the  class  could  go  on  much  more  successfully, 
and  there  would  not  be  the  pressure  there  often  is  now  to  gain 
admittance  to  the  High  School  for  certain  scholars  who  are  not  well 
prepared  because  if  they  are  excluded  there  will  be  for  many  months 
in  the  year  no  school  for  them  to  attend.  It  would  then  be  seen  that 
the  Grammar  School  would  be  far  the  better  place  for  these  who  are 
not  fully  prepared  to  go  on  successfully  in  the  High  School. 

The  committee  would  call  the  most  earnest  attention  of  parents  to 
the  subject  of  absences  and  dismissals  before  the  close  of  the  school. 
These  evils  surely  cannot  be  duly  appreciated.  Parents  cannot  be 
aware  of  the  effects  of  the  frequent  absence  of  their  children  from 
school  or  they  would  give  their  cooperation  to  abate  the  evil.  It  is 
bad  in  its  immediate  effects  upon  the  teachers  and  upon  the  school. 
It  interferes  with  the  arrangement  and  progress  of  the  classes.  It  is 
the  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
scholar  who  has  missed  the  recitation  and  explanation  of  the  day  he 
was  absent.  If  it  frequently  occurs,  he  must  be  put  back,  often  to 
the  great  displeasure  of  himself  and  his  parents.  It  tends  to  form  a 
pernicious  habit  which  will  go  through  life,  constantly  exposing  the 
business  of  him  who  forms  it,  to  the  inroads  of  pleasure  and 
amusements. 

School  Committee. — Chas.  W.  Wood,  Jona.  White,  I.  M.  Atwood. 

PLYMOUTH. 

A  cause  of  irregularity  in  some  of  our  schools  is  the  practice  of 
putting  boys  to  work,  occasionally,  when  there  is  a  press  of  busi- 
ness ;  and,  although  it  may  continue  only  for  a  short  time,  it  is 
repeated  often,  and  always  lessens  the  interest  of  the  boy  in  his 
studies,  causes  him  to  fall  behind  his  classmates,  and  frequently  ren- 
ders it  necessary  to  put  him  into  the  class  below.  I  do  not  wish  to 
complain  of  this  practice  too  much,  for  I  know  that  in  most  cases  it  is 
adopted  by  those  whose  circumstances  compel  them  to  do  so ;  but  I 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  at  our  examinations  we  endeavor  to 
determine  the  actual  scholarship  of  the  boy,  not  what  it  might  have 
been  under  more  favorable  conditions.  In  the  High  School  we  are 
troubled,  not  so  much  with  irregularity  of  attendance,  as  with  the 
habit  of  bringing  requests  to  the  teacher  to  excuse  the  bearers  before 
school  is  dismissed  in  the  afternoon.     This  renders  it  almost  impos- 
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eible  to  have  a  full  class  at  recitation  in  the  last  part  of  the  clay.  It 
is  very  easy  to  see  that  this  habit  must  prove  fatal  to  good  scholar- 
ship ;  and  I  fear  it  will  become  necessary  to  decline  granting  any 
requests  to  leave  school  before  the  usual  hour  for  closing. 

In  reference  to  truancy,  I  suppose  there  has  been  less  during  the 
past,  than  any  previous  year.  The  appointment  of  a  truant  committee 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  in  breaking  up  this  ruinous  habit.  The 
officers  have  acted  promptly  and  efficiently  whenever  they  have  been 
called  upon. 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  our  custom  to  place  a  written  arithmetic  in 
the  hands  of  a  child  who  was  about  to  commence  the  study  of  that 
science,  and,  as  the  child  could  understand  nothing  that  the  book  con- 
tained, all  was  committed  to  memory.  The  mind  of  the  scholar  was 
overwhelmed,  and  it  was  only  after  very  long  and  very  discouraging 
efforts  that  he  was  made  to  see  what  he  was  about.  Nearly  all  the 
absurd  and  disagreeable  part  of  this  process  was  removed  by  removing 
the  text-book  from  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  and  asking  her  to  trust, 
hereafter,  to  her  own  ingenuity  and  experience.  The  only  condition 
imposed  was  this,  that  the  first  class  in  school,  generally  between 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  should  be  ready  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
to  be  examined  in  writing  all  numbers  as  far  as  trillions,  and  be  able 
to  work  out  simple  questions  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division.  I  know  very  little  about  the  details  of  each  teacher's 
method ;  she  adopts  her  own,  one  she  has  faith  in,  and  they  are  all 
successful.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  make  the  same  arrangement  for 
the  instruction  of  our  children  in  the  Primary  Schools  in  geography, 
but,  at  present,  I  fear  it  would  not  be  so  successful.  Geography  is 
not  so  simple  as  elementary  numbers ;  but  few  teachers  understand  it 
as  well.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  a  much  better  result  could  be 
obtained  if  the  subject  were  illustrated  more  by  maps  drawn  on  the 
blackboard,  and  if  more  of  the  instruction  were  given  orally.  The 
human  voice  has  a  greater  power  over  little  children  than  a  school- 
book,  which  is  often  distasteful  to  them."  The  most  prevalent  error  in 
teaching  little  children,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  effort  to  make  them 
understand  the  abstract  definitions  of  things  before  they  have  any 
experience  of  the  things  themselves  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses.  Children  are  very  cmious  to  see  everything ;  they  like  to  be 
astonished,  and  they  like  to  reason,  a  very  little. 
Superintendent. — Charles  Burton. 
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ROCHESTER. 

Several  cases  which  have  occurred,  and  some  statements  which 
have  come  to  our  hearing,  lead  us  to  believe  that  very  vague  and  er- 
roneous ideas  exist  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  control  of  parent 
and  teacher  over  the  child.  We  propose  to  consider  briefly  this  point. 
Who  has  control  of  the  pupil  in  school?  The  answer  to  this  admits 
of  no  doubt.  The  teacher,  under  the  school  committee,  has  power,  full 
and  absolute  to  regulate  both  study  and  behavior.  The  parent  has 
no  more  to  do  with  his  own  child  than  with  his  neighbor's  during 
school  hours.  The  necessity.for  this  is  apparent.  The  unprofitable- 
ness of  "too  many  cooks"  is  proverbial.  No  teacher  or  committee  re- 
fuses to  consider  a  reasonable  request  from  a  parent  in  regard  to  his 
child.  But  when  some  infantine  tyrant  ruling  at  home  with  despotic 
sway  is  too  lazy  to  study  or  too  self-willed  to  submit  to  wholesome 
rules,  it  is  due  to  the  school,  the  character  and  success  of  which  de- 
pends in  part  upon  him,  to  the  society  of  which  he  will  hereafter  form 
a  part,  and  not  least  to  the  pupil  himself,  that  there  should  be  some 
protection  against  the  ill  results  of  childish  whim,  backed  by  parental 
indulgence. 

Who  has  control  of  the  pupil  on  his  way  to  and  from  school  ?  This 
point,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  upon  the  subject,  has  been  decided 
by  the  courts.  The  latest  decision  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
is  that  of  Judge  Lord,  in  a  case  occurring,  we  believe,  in  Roxbury. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  the  exact  words  of  the  decision  at  hand, 
to  give  them  in  full.  The  case  was  that  of  a  lad,  who,  on  his  way 
home  from  school,  tlrrew  stones  at  a  teamster.  The  teacher  the  next 
day  administered  deserved  punishment.  The  father  of  the  boy  com- 
menced a  suit  against  the  teacher  for  assault.  The  inferior  court  de- 
cided against  the  teacher,  but  on  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  the 
action  of  the  teacher  was  sustained,  which  decision  accords  with  others 
before  given.  The  Judge  says  that  while  the  pupil  is  on  his  way  to 
or  from  school,  parent  and  teacher  are  coordinate  in  authority,  the 
teacher  having  full  liberty  to  punish  for  misbehavior,  being  only  re- 
sponsible that  the  amount  of  punishment  shall  not  exceed  a  reasonable 
limit,  which  we  believe  to  be  good  doctrine.  We  should  say,  that  the 
question  at  issue  in  the  above  case  was  simply  one  of  jurisdiction,  not 
of  unreasonable  punishment. 

School  Committee.— D.  Swanson  Lewis,  Samuel  Bumpus,  George  M.  White. 
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SOUTH  SCITUATE. 

Corporal  punishment  is  quite  liable  to  be  abused,  and  often  is  abused, 
both  inconsiderately  and  rashly ;  but,  to  take  the  right  to  use  it  from 
a  teacher,  would  often  render  her  almost  powerless  to  secure  conform- 
ity to  her  essential  rules.  And  yet,  some  parents,  who  often  thus 
punish  their  children  themselves,  and  sometimes  too  impulsively  and 
even  cruelly,  make  bitter  complaints  if  they  get  half  as  severely  pun- 
ished at  school.  But  whipping  in  school  is  like  war  in  a  nation — if 
you  go  into  the  custom  at  all,  you  may  go  farther  than  you  mean  to 
at  first,  and  there  will  be  no  holding  up  till  one  or  the  other  party  suc- 
cumbs. Shall  it  be  the  teacher,  the  disobedient  pupils  coming  off  vic- 
torious, with  flying  colors  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets  ? — their  parents 
jubilant  with  them.  If  so,  that  school  is  thoroughly  demoralized,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  indeed  for  it  to  be  again  brought  into  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition.  Parents,  then,  who  use  corporal  punishment 
themselves,  and  advocate  its  use  in  schools,  as  nearly  all  do,  should 
not  interfere  if  the  rod  does  sometimes  fall  rather  heavily  upon  their 
children.  Of  course,  if  it  be  cruel  and  injurious,  and  disproportioned 
to  the  offence  for  which  it  is  inflicted,  interference  in  the  orderly  and 
effective  manner  before  suggested,  is  just  and  proper,  and  it  is  their" 
duty  to  correct  the  evil ;  but  a  slight  punishment  is  often  worse  than 
none.  Still,  the  teacher  who  uses  the  rod  should  always  use  it 
thoughtfully  and  discreetly ;  and  it  will  be  better  if  she  dispenses 
with  it,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  simply  holds  it  in  reserve  as  a 
dernier  resort.  The  fear  of  it  is  said  to  work  admirably  at  times  ;  and, 
if  this  could  be  made  a  general  substitute  for  actual  inflictions,  it  would 
be  well  for  all  interested.  But  love  is  better  than  fear,  and  wisdom 
better  than  the  rod.  Happy  is  that  teacher  who  has  them  both,  and 
the  school  that  can  secure  such  an  one !  But  "  order  is  Heaven's  first 
law" ;  and  it  should  be  the  first  law  of  the  school-room,  and  vigorous- 
ly enforced,  in  one  way  or  another — though  always  kindly. 
School  Committee. — W.  H.  Fish,  James  Southworth,  Samuel  Waters. 
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BOSTON. 

The  usual  exercise  in  military  drill  is  continued,  and  the  school- 
boys, in  their  evolutions  before  competent  military  judges,  received 
high  praise  for  their  skilful  manoeuvring  and  soldierly  bearing.  Mili- 
tary instruction,  commenced  a  few  years  since  on  the  petition  of  some 
of  our  leading  citizens,  during  the  trying  days  of  the  rebellion,  as  an 
experiment,  is  now  a  manifest  success,  and  should  be  hereafter  con- 
sidered as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system.  Owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  boys  now  requiring  instruction  (numbering 
six  hundred,)  the  arms  available  for  their  use  are  insufficient,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  muskets  must  be  made.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant that  some  means  be  found  for  providing  a  hall  suitable  for  drill- 
ing at  one  time  the  large  number  who  must  be  taught.  Such  a  hall 
located  near  the  school  building,  or  in  such  building  as  may  in  the 
futute  be  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools, 
would  be  found  useful  for  many  other  purposes,  and  appears  to  your 
committee  to  be  one  of  the  gi-eatest  needs  of  the  city  at  the  present 
time. 

The  committee  are  able  to  make  the  gratifying  announcement  that 
a  system  of  Evening  Schools,  for  the  instruction  of  adults  or  minors, 
employed  during  ordinary  school  hours,  is  now  in  successful  operation 
under  the  charge  of  a  special  committee  of  this  board,  who  have 
established  six  schools  in  the  city  proper,  one  in  South  Boston,  and 
three  in  the  Highland  District.  Such  schools  in  this  city  have  here- 
tofore been  under  the  direction  of  private  or  organized  charities.  But 
the  time  had  fully  come  when  the  city  of  Boston,  through  its  school 
board,  should  provide  instruction  for  that  class  in  the  community, 
whose  necessities  had  prevented  their  giving  any  time  to  the  work'  of 
the  school-room  during  usual  school  hours. 

Among  these  untrained  minds  there  is  great  earnestness  and  a  deter- 
mination to  acquire  knowledge,  worthy  of  all  success  ;  the  good  directly 
and  indirectly  accomplished  by  these  schools,  will  be  felt  through  all 
classes  of  the  community.  We  shall  always  have  a  percentage  of 
immigrants  and  others  who  need  this  instruction. 

Two  schools  for  licensed  minors  are  in  successful  operation.     The 
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pupils  attending  them  are  licensed  boot-blacks  and  newsboys.  With 
police  cooperation  they  are  doing  much  good,  and  the  number  of 
schools  will  be  increased  if  necessary. 

It  seems  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  city 
government  to  the  necessity  of  reserving  in  each  section  of  the  city, 
some  public  ground  sufficiently  large  for  a  play-ground  for  the  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  no  such  spots  are 
to  be  found,  and  the  public  streets  are  the  only  places  where  children 
can  find  recreation.  This  should  not  be  the  case,  but  the  city,  stand- 
ing in  loco  parentis,  should  provide  suitable  grounds,  where  the  open- 
air  sports  of  childhood  could  be  engaged  in,  under  proper  supervision, 
and  where  every  parent  would  feel  safe  in  permitting  his  children  to 
go. 

One  valuable  and  easily  available  source  of  instruction  has  hereto- 
fore been  entirely  neglected  by  the  school  board,  one  by  which  the 
slumbering  intellect  of  youth  may  be  wakened  into  new  life,  and  per- 
haps in  this  way  made  to  appreciate  the  value  of  souud  learning,  and 
turn  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school-room,  not  as  to  a  task,  but  as 
to  a  pleasant  duty  ;  we  refer  to  systematized  familiar  lectures  on  com- 
mon things,  by  those  best  qualified  to  give  them.  Suppose  that  two 
hundred  scholars  each,  from  three  of  our  Grammar  Schools  should 
assemble  in  the  hall  of  one  of  them,  to  listen  for  an  hour  to  the 
instructive  talk  of  Agassiz  on  any  subject  with  which  all  were  familiar, 
his  very  blackboard  drawing  of  a  fish,  an  animal,  or  a  bird,  is,  in  itself, 
an  inspiration,  and  many  a  tiny  hand  would  strive  to  imitate  the  mas- 
ter's skill.  So  with  other  departments  of  knowledge,  with  botany, 
chemistry,  physics,  geology,  etc.,  simple  familiar  lectures,  on  each  of 
these  subjects,  could  be  given  and  illustrated,  in  which  the  youngest 
child  could  be  interested  and  instructed,  and  perhaps  have  awakened 
in  his  mind  some  hitherto  dormant  faculty,  which  would  lead  to  dis- 
tinction in  after-life.  Were  no  such  result  obtained  in  individual 
cases,  the  committee  feel  satisfied  that  the  general  culture  of  the 
whole  rising  generation  would*  be  broader,  the  effects  of  such  instruc- 
tion would  be  felt  in  the  higher  culture  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  a 
very  valuable  stimulant  to  study  brought  into  use  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost  to  the  city. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  an  important  point  in  the 
higher  education.  The  difference  of  mental  aptitude  of  children  ren- 
ders it  desirable  that  more  than  one  course  should  be  open  to  the 
pupils  of  our  Public  Schools,  after  they  have  acquired  the  rudiments. 

Language  is  the  vehicle  of  expression  for  our  thoughts  ;  and  its 
study  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  best  means  of  disciplin- 
ing the  human  mind ;  the  thorough  knowledge  of  it  is  a  power  to 
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affect  mankind  for  good  ;  and,  say  what  we  may,  men  of  classical  cul- 
ture always  held  and  always  will  hold  a  prominent  influence  among 
mankind. 

To  some  the  thorough  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  is  impossible  ; 
but  yet  they  have  an  aptitude  for  mathematical,  mechanical  or  scien- 
tific knowledge,  while  in  others  there  is  a  manifest  ability  to  attain 
proficiency  in  classical  and  linguistic  studies  with  no  special  fitness  to 
excel  in  mathematics  or  the  sciences. 

Let  us  then,  as  custodians  of  education,  not  undervalue  classical 
culture,  or  place  too  high  a  value  on  practical  science ;  but  continue 
to  give  skilled  training  to  each  type  of  mind,  as  is  now  the  case,  and 
thus  send  out  from  our  schools  pupils  fitted  to  succeed  in  all  the 
vocations  of  life. 

Committee  on  Report— Calvin  G.   Page,    Chairman ;  John  P.  Ordway,  Alvan  Si- 
monds,  George  P.  Haskins,  John  A".  Lamson,  Warren  H.  Cudworth,  Ira  Allen. 

The  Primary  Schools  are,  in  most  respects,  making  satisfactory 
progress.  It  is  safe  to  say,  that  this  department  of  our  system  was 
never  in  a  better  condition.  Still,  there  are  some  teachers  who  do 
not  so  fully  perform  what  is  laid  down  in  the  course  of  study  as 
could  be  desired.  All  that  is  required  could  be  easily  taught  if  each 
teacher  in  her  grade  or  class  would  do  her  full  duty.  But  if  those  in 
the  lower  classes  neglect  any  of  the  requirements,  it  is  of  course  more 
difficult  for  the  teachers  in  the  upper  classes  to  keep  up  to  the 
required  standard.  In  the  supervision  of  these  schools,  by  the  com- 
mittees and  masters,  this  matter  should  receive  special  attention. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  the  graded  system, 
that  it  necessarily  makes  each  teacher,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  inspector 
and  judge  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  next  lower  grade,  while 
his  own  work  is  in  turn  subject  to  the  inspection  and  judgment  of  the 
teacher  in  the  next  higher  grade.  I  find  in  these  schools  very  gratify- 
ing evidence  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  supervision  of  the  Gram- 
mar masters,  especially  in  those  districts  where  the  committees  have 
given  the  masters  the  largest  liberty  in  this  respect.  Of  course  it  will 
take  some  time  for  all  the  masters  to  become  so  familiar  with  the 
handling  of  primary  classes  as  to  be  able  to  give  model  illustrative 
lessons  in  their  visits,  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  inexperienced  or  less 
skilful  teachers  ;  but  there  is  constant  progress  in  this  direction. 

About  a  year  ago,  an  order  was  passed  by  the  board  authorizing 
the  district  committees  to  introduce  into  the  schools  of  their  respec- 
tive districts  Leigh's  phonic  system  of  teaching  the  first  steps  of 
reading.  The  committee  of  the  Lincoln  district  immediately  availed 
themselves  of  this  authority,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 

32 
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master  and  of  the  teachers  of  the  lowest  classes  of  the  Primary- 
Schools,  who  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of  this  method  in 
the  Training  School,  where  it  has  been  taught  for  two  years.  The 
result  of  the  year's  experiment  is  considered  very  satisfactory.  The 
pupils  have  made  rapid  progress  in  calling  words  at  sight,  and  in 
accurate  and  distinct  pronunciation. 

Mr.  Sloane,  assistant  teacher  in  vocal  and  physical  culture,  has 
visited  all  the  Primary  Schools,  and  given  in  each  illustrative  exer- 
cises in  vocal  and  physical  training.  His  labors  appear  to  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  teachers,  and  profitable  to  the  pupils.  The  results 
of  his  instruction  are  especially  manifest  in  the  improved  position  of 
the  pupils,  both  in  sitting  and  standing. 

The  thorough  investigation  to  which  the  instruction  in  vocal  music 
in  these  schools  has  been  subjected  during  the  past  year  served  the 
valuable  purpose  of  rendering  the  members  of  the  board  better 
acquainted  with  the  value,  progress  arid  condition  of  this  branch.  It 
revealed,  also,  the  great  progress  which  the  teachers  of  the  Primary 
Schools  have  made  in  their  views  on  this  subject.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  since  it  was  rare  to  find  one  who  was  willing  to  admit  that  vocal 
music  could  be  taught  to  any  advantage  in  these  schools.  Now,  I 
think,  no  one  ventures  the  opinion  that  it  should  be  excluded.  There 
is  yet  some  difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  whether  it  should 
be  taught  wholly  by  rote,  or  whether  it  should  be  taught  by  note,  on 
the  plan  laid  down  in  the  programme.  Of  course  it  requires  more 
skill  to  teach  according  to  the  latter  method,  and  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  all  teachers  should,  in  so  short  a  time,  make  such  progress 
as  to  prefer  the  more  difficult  plan.  It  is  very  gratifying,  however,  to 
find  that  all  now  favor  the  systematic  teaching  of  vocal  music  in  their 
schools,  differing  only  as. to  the  details.  The  teachers  now  very  gen- 
erally understand  what  is  expected  of  them  in  this  branch.  With  the 
aid  of  the  programme,  the  text-books,  the  charts  and  blackboards, 
and  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  Mason,  they  are  producing  very 
satisfactory  results. 

Training  School. — The  Training  School  continues  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  Its  graduates  are  doing  a  good  work  in  our  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  In  view  of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  course  of 
training  in  this  school,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  wise  policy,  to  provide  that  graduates  of  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School  who  spend  the  year  in  special  preparation  for  teaching 
in  this  department,  shall  receive  the  maximum  salary  for  their  first 
year  of  service,  when  they  get  appointments  as  teachers. 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. — This  school  has  suffered  a 
severe  loss  during  the  past  year  in  the  removal  by  death  of  its  excel- 
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lent  head-master,  William  IT.  Seavey,  who  had  for  nearly  twelve 
years  labored  for  its  welfare  with  great  fidelity  and  success.  Pie  was 
a  good  scholar,  an  able  teacher,  and  a  true  man.  Although  modest 
almost  to  a  fault,  he  was  not  wanting  in  dignity  of  manner.  Always 
deferential  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  others,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  firm  and  self-reliant  in  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  and  delicate 
duties  of  his  responsible  position.  He  was  generous,  humane,  cour- 
teous, kind,  upright  and  sincere.  He  was  a  man  of  deeds  rather  than 
words,  but  when  he  spoke  he  meant  what  he  said.  His  manner  was 
most  cordial  and  winning.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman.  Respected 
and  trusted  by  his  committee,  beloved  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
his  school,  by  his  professional  associates,  and  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
has  left  behind  him  an  honorable  record  and  a  good  name. 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

The  Moxbury  Latin  School. — The  school  was  established  in  1645. 
It  was  at  first  supported  by  means  of  rents  granted  by  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  out  of  their  "  severall  messuages,  lands  and 
tenements."  Subsequently  it  has  been  maintained  chiefly  by  funds 
derived  from  the  leases  of  lands  bequeathed  to  it  in  1671  by  Thomas 
Bell  of  London.  It  has  always  been  substantially  a  Free  School  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Roxbury,  and  since  the  annexation,  it  has 
been  equally  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  of  Boston.  It 
is,  in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Free  Public  School ;  and  it  is 
in  this  view  that  it  is  referred  to  "here,  although  it  is  not  supported  by 
taxation,  and  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  school  committee.  It  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  twelve  trustees,  and  is  wholly  unsectarian  in 
its  character.  It  is  a"  Classical  School,  and  a  Classical  School  of  a  high 
order, — a  school  of  which  any  city  might  well  be  proud.  It  has  sent 
many  good  scholars  to  college,  and  the  catalogue  of  its  graduates, 
extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  centuries,  bears  the  names 
of  not  a  few  eminent  men.  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  was  born 
near  the  present  site  of  the  school,  was  one  of  its  pupils,  and  after- 
wards, for  a  time,  its  master. 

This  school  sustains  practically  the  same  relation  to  the  Roxbury 
High  School  that  our  Latin  School  bears  to  the  English  High  and 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  Schools. 

Our  mode  of  furnishing  books  to  indigent  children  does  not  seem 
to  work  satisfactorily.  It  is  left  to  the  teachers  to  decide  what  chil- 
dren shall  be  supplied ;  and  while  some  are  very  rigid  in  their  investi- 
gation of  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  furnishing  books  only 
in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  others  do  not  take  much  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  ability  of  pai'ents  to  pay  for  books,  but  give  out  the  books 
very  freely  to  such  children  as  are  not  promptly  furnished  by  their 
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parents.  And  then  there  is  a  class  of  worthy  poor  who  ought  to  be 
supplied,  but  whose  self-respect  prevents  them  from  claiming  the 
bounty  of  the  city.  Some  committee  men  instruct  the  teachers  under 
their  supervision  to  bestow  the  city  books  with  a  liberal  hand  ;  others 
enjoin  upon  their  teachers  strict  economy  in  this  matter.  The  result 
is,  that  on  the  one  hand  some  really  indigent  children  are  not 
furnished,  while  on  the  other  hand,  very  many  whose  parents  are  well 
to  do  are  supplied.  I  recollect  a  case  where  a  father  complained  that 
it  was  hard  to  buy  the  books  for  his  well-dressed  boy,  because  he  had 
to  pay  five  hundred  dollars  rent  for  his  house,  and  so  the  boy  was 
allowed  free  books. 

But  the  chief  objection  to  the  system  is  its  demoralizing  effect 
upon  both  pupils  and  parents.  The  child  who  uses  a  book  with  the 
city  stamp  in  it  cannot  hold  up  his  head  and  maintain  his  self-respect 
by  the  side  of  the  child  who  has  a  book  with  his  own  name  in  it. 
And  then  there  is  the  temptation  held  out  to  parents  to  plead  poverty 
and  to  deceive  in  order  to  escape  the  expense  of  buying  books. 
Whenever  a  promotion  of  pupils  takes  place,  involving  the  purchase 
of  new  books,  much  time  is  wasted  before  books  are  j)rocured,  so  that 
all  the  pupils  of  the  class  can  go  on  together  with  their  lessons;  many 
parents,  who  are  able,  neglecting  to  purchase  books  for  their  children, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  supplied  by  the  teacher. 

These  considerations,  and  others  which  I  have  not  space  now  to 
enumerate,  have  satisfied  me  that  instead  of  furnishing  a  part  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  as  we  now  do  with  books,  it  would  be  better 
to  furnish  all,  and  thus  make  our  schools  wholly  free  in  reality  as  they 
are  in  name.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  other  cities,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
work  well. 

We  have  now  in  this  city  four  head-masters  of  High  Schools,  and 
twenty-eight  masters  of  Grammar  Schools,  who  are  also  principals  of 
the  Primary  Schools  in  their  respective  districts.  The  thirty-three 
thousand  pupils  in  our  schools  are  under  the  direct  control  and  man- 
agement of  these  thirty -two  masters.  These  masters  must  necessarily 
exert  a  controlling  influence  in  determining  the  success  and  character 
of  our  schools.  They  occupy  positions  of  commanding  influence  in 
respect  to  public  education  in  this  city.  They  not  only  shape  their 
schools  by  direct  influence  over  their  pupils,  but  much  more  by 
indirect  influence  through  their  assistant  teachers,  and  through  the 
members  of  the  committee,  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  commu- 
nication. How  transcendently  important  it  is  then,  that  these  shapers 
of  the  destiny  of  our  schools  should  themselves  be  wisely  shaped ! 
Of  what  fine  "  natural  material  "  ought  they  to  be  composed  !     With 
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what  generous  culture  should  they  be  imbued !  In  manners,  in 
learning,  in  intellectual  capacity,  in  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  in 
practical  ability,  they  ought  to  be  first-class  men.  And  besides, 
they  ought  to  be  thorough  masters  of  the  art  and  science  of  education. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  board  that  their  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  the  policy  pursued  by  them  in  respect  to  the  masters,  are 
constantly  acting  upon  them  as  shaping  forces.  It  would  be  easy  for 
the  board  to  adopt  measures  which  would  stimulate  them  to  bend 
their  energies  to  the  production  of  certain  specific  results  of  instruc- 
tion; by  publishing  the  results,  for  example,  of  examinations,  ex- 
pressed in  percentages,  with  the  understanding  that  the  standing  of 
the  masters  is  to  be  estimated  by  these  percentages.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
but  far  more  important,  to  strengthen  the  motives  for  self-improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  masters.  The  essential  question  in  regard  to 
a  master  who  has  been  elected  and  who  virtually  holds  a  permanent 
position,  is,  does  he  grow  ?  And  whatever  is  done  to  encourage,  aid, 
or  stimulate  the  improvement  of  teachers,  is  sure  to  tell  on  the 
improvement  of  the  schools.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  matter  of 
vocal  culture  and  reading.  The  appointment  of  Professor  Monroe  to 
teach  this  department,  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  masters  to 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  from  him.  The  result  is,  that  those 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  this  means  of  instruction  have,  while 
increasing  their  culture  as  men  and  scholars, — while  growing  in  vocal 
power, — become  vastly  more  efficient  as  teachers  and  directors  of 
reading. 

But  while  endeavoring  to  order  the  administration  of  the  system  so 
as  to  shape  those  already  in  the  service  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
pattern  of  the  ideal  teacher,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  take 
care  that  the  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  ranks  shall  be  filled  only 
by  the  very  choicest  recruits.  This  is  to  be  done  by  making  and 
keeping  the  office  of  master  desirable,  and  then  making  an  election  to 
the  place  depend  upon  the  results  of  the  fairest  and  broadest  compe- 
tition. In  the  nature  of  things  the  masters  will  be  taken  generally 
from  the  ranks  of  the  sub-masters  and  ushers.  But  then  the  selection 
of  the  candidate  for  promotion  should  be  the  result  of  a  careful  can- 
vass of  the  merits  of  all  the  aspirants  among  them.  Good  scholarship 
should  be  insisted  upon,  and  especially  a  first-rate  record  as  to 
improvement  while  in  the  service.  The  first  question  should  be, 
What  has  he  done  in  his  school  ?  and  then  what  has  he  done  outside 
his  school  ? 

But  back  of  all  this  there  is  another  precaution  necessary.  If 
inferior  ushers  and  sub-masters  are  elected,  there  will  inevitably  be 
some  inferior  masters.     Therefore  no  one  should  be  elected  as  usher 
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on  the  ground  that  he  has  learning  and  ability  enough  to  fill  an  usher's 
place  respectably,  without  regard  to  a  higher  destination.  The  ques- 
tion should  be,  does  he  possess  the  elements  which  will  one  day 
develop  into  a  competent  master?  If  it  is  once  understood  by  the 
subordinate  male  teachers  that  promotion  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
merit,  and  not  a  matter  of  favor  or  influential  friends,  the  best  men 
will  seek  these  places  from  outside,  and  those  in  the  service  will  have 
the  strongest  possible  inducements  to  become  accomplished  teachers. 

Svjjerintendent. — John  H.  Philbeick. 
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The  school-houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  good  condition,  and 
comfortable.  In  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  blackboards  are  in  a 
dilapidated  condition ;  in  some  needing  to  be  repainted,  and  in  others 
the  painted  plastering  has  fallen  off".  It  is  often  the  case,  also,  that 
chalk  and  brushes  are  very  scanty,  and  for  these  reasons  the  black- 
board is  not  used  so  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  Every  good  teacher  uses 
the  blackboard  a  great  deal,  and  the  prudential  committee,  in  each 
district,  should  by  all  means  see  that  the  boards  are  in  good  condition 
for  use,  and  a  good  supply  of  crayon  and  brushes  handy.  In  district 
No.  6,  while  the  board  was  in  use,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee, 
the  problem  presented  itself,  how  to  clean  it,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  a  boy's  cap  made  an  excellent  wiper.  The  committee  do  not  di- 
vulge this  discovery  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it,  but  only  to 
suggest  to  teachers  in  a  similar  difficulty,  that  should  caps  fail,  a  step 
further  might  be  taken,  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  boy's  bushy  head 
be  made  to  do  good  service  in  cleaning  a  blackboard.  Seriously,  neg- 
ligence in  this  respect  is  highly  censurable. 

Our  Common  Schools  should  not  only  be  the  nurseries  of  the  mul- 
tiplication table  and  percentage,  but  of  correct  speech  and  gentle 
manners.  In  the  heat  of  youthful  blood,  waywardness  is  the  constant 
tendency.  Things  objectionable  are  more  easily  and  willingly  learned 
than  things  that  are  not  so ;  very  likely  it  is  because  the  children  see 
more  examples  of  the  former  than  the  latter.  Parents  and  teachers 
then  should  cooperate  in  seeking  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  youth,  a 
love  for  those  proprieties  of  speech  and  action,  that  shall  lead  them  all 
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through  life  to  gravitate  in  their  tastes  and  tendencies  towards  that 
which  is  pure,  good  and  right. 

In  nearly  all  the  schools  sufficient  attention  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  given  to  the  principles  of  good  reading.  It  is  a  beautiful  accom- 
plishment. Constant  drill  is  necessary,  in  distinct  enunciation  of 
words  and  syllables,  and  in  correct  emphasis  and  inflection,  and  in 
tones  suited  to  the  sentiment.  In  too  many  schools  there  was  indis- 
tinct mumbling  at  the  beginning,  and  such  was  the  case  at  the  close, 
with  many  pupils.  An  ill-read  piece  loses  half  its  wealth  of  meaning 
and  beauty. 

School  Committee. — M.  A.  Stevexs,  F.  A.  Whitney,  N.  Eaton. 

ATHOL. 

No  school  can  prosper  where  the  scholars  and  not  the  teacher  rule. 
In  all  cases  where  your  committee  have  been  called  upon  to  interfere 
with  the  school,  they  have  endeavored  first  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and 
then  have  acted  to  the  best  of  their  judgment  in  the  premises.  The 
presumption  is  that  a  board  of  education  is  better  capable  of  render- 
ing impartial  justice  to  a  school  and  to  a  teacher,  when  they  have 
gathered  the  facts  on  both  sides,  than  any  parent  in  the  district  can 
be,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  school  but  what  his  boy  or  his  girl  has 
told  him.  If  parents  would  generally  do  as  some  individuals  have 
done  during  the  past  year,  lodge  immediately  their  complaints  with 
the  committee,  and  then  leave  them,  this  evil  would  disappear  and  our 
schools  would  perform  the  function  delegated  to  them  of  training  our 
boys  and  girls  to  be  men  and  women  that  shall  love  the  good  order 
of  the  republic.  Let  your  boys  rule  the  school-room,  and  you  will 
soon  have  bad  men  to  rule  the  nation. 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law,"  and  where  is  it  more  necessary  than 
in  the  school-room,  and  in  no  part  of  school  exercise  is  it  a  greater 
economizer  of  time,  than  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of 
studies;  especially,  where  we  are  liable  to  frequent  change  of  teachers 
is  it  essential  that  a  definite  programme  of  studies  be  laid  down  for 
the  teachers  to  follow.  One  great  evil  in  all  our  schools,  is  the  dispo- 
sition to  go  over  a  great  amount  of  study,  often  at  the  sacrifice  of 
thoroughness,  if  not  of  the  health  of  the  scholar.  The  next  teacher 
desiring  to  be  thorough,  takes  the  child  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  and  drills  him  one-half  the  term,  on  what  he  has  mastei-ed 
before.  Where  everything  is  left  with  the  teacher,  we  are  constantly 
liable  to  this  oscillation  from  thoroughness  to  laxity,  with  every  new 
teacher,  and  the  whole  design  of  grading  the  schools  is  defeated. 
Where  too,  as  in  this  town,  we  have  a  High  School,  supplied  from  two 
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or  more  Grammar  Schools,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  there 
be  a  uniform  system  in  study  in  all  the  lower  departments.  The  High 
School  never  can  be  classified  properly,  if  scholars  are  to  be  sent  up 
from  the  lower  schools,  at  any  time  in  the  year  or  term,  when  they 
happen  to  have  finished  the  prescribed  studies.  To  make  the  High 
School  what  it  should  be,  no  scholar  should  be  allowed  to  enter  it, 
unless  he  can  fall  into  one  of  the  yearly  classes.  This  can  only  be 
accomplished,  by  our  fixing  the  time  in  the  year  for  the  High  School 
to  receive  its  accessions.  Another  thing,  important  to  the  success  of 
the  High  School,  is  to  have  the  two  classes  going  in  from  the  two 
Grammar  Schools,  on  precisely  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  fitness. 
This  will  not  be  likely  to  be  done,  unless  the  teachers  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  have  their  work  definitely  laid  out  for  them.  A  definite 
programme,  laid  down  for  each  of  our  Graded  Schools,  will  secure 
unity,  not  only  in  the  schools  themselves,  but  in  fitting  the  scholars 
for  the  higher  departments. 

Your  committee  feeling  the  weight  of  these  considerations  and 
looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  result  in  perfecting  the  school  organi- 
zation, prepared  a  programme  of  studies  for  Grammar,  Intermediate 
and  Primary  Schools,  and  placed  a  copy  in  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
teachers,  requesting  them  to  average  their  classes  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  it.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  reducing  the 
schools  to  the  required  number  of  classes,  but  no  more  than  was 
anticipated.  The  success  of  the  experiment  has  convinced  your  com- 
mittee of  its  practicability  if  carried  out  with  energy.  We  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  successors  the  perfecting  of  this  scheme,  feeling  as 
we  do  that  in  this  direction  lies  the  true  interest  of  our  Graded 
Schools. 

Teachers'  Institute. — The  teachers'  institute  held  in  town  last 
November,  was  largely  attended,  and  was  very  interesting  and  profit- 
able. It  was  conducted  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  and  experienced 
instructors.  Our  teachers,  and  many  from  adjoining  towns,  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered  to  obtain  more  exalted 
views  of  their  work,  and  more  correct  ideas  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing. The  incentives  and  methods  imparted  to  the  teachers  were  in  a 
measure  communicated  by  them  to  the  schools,  and  will  add  very 
much  to  their  efficiency.  The  readings  and  lectures  given  in  the 
evening  were  both  interesting  and  instructive  and  were  listened  to  by 
large  numbers  of  our  citizens. 

School  Committee. — T.  H.  Goodspeed,  Temple  Cutler,  D.  H.  Stoddard. 
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BARRE. 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  notice  the  increased  interest  which 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  town  take  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  their  demand  for  its  increased  facilities.  The  recent  vote  abolish- 
ing the  school  districts  was  a  more  real  expression  of  the  town  to 
adopt  some  "better  way"  than  some  were  willing  or  prepared  to 
believe.  In  a  very  quiet,  but  sure  way,  this  whole  subject  has  been 
pondered  over,  and  we  apprehend  that  the  town  will  look  back  with 
much  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  this  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
education  of  her  sons  and  daughters  was  removed  without  the  hand 
of  legislators. 

Teachers'  meetings  are  very  profitable,  and  we  suggest  to  them  the 
importance  of  semi-monthly  meetings  for  their  mutual  improvement. 
Whenever  this  is  done  good  results  always  follow.  Many  of  our 
teachers  are  young,  and  have  taught  but  little ;  some  have  had  long 
and  successful  experience  ;  mutual  council  and  free  discussion  would 
do  much  good.  Persons  who  can  assist  teachers  to  attend  such  meet- 
ings should  do  so.  We  would  also  urge  our  teachers  to  attend  teachers' 
institutes.  Some  of  our  teachers  attended  the  one  held  in  Athol  last 
autumn,  and  we  could  see  the  good  effects  of  it  in  their  schools  in  the 
winter.     We  hope  that  before  long  there  will  be  one  held  in  our  town. 

By-Laws  in  Relation  to  Trxiancy  and  Absence  from  School. — At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  town,  April,  1869,  the  following  by-laws 
were  adopted,  and  truant  officers  have  been  appointed.  When  these 
by-laws  receive  the  approbation  of  the  Superior  court  they  will 
doubtless  be  enforced. 

1.  Any  child,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years,  who, 
while  a  member  of  any  Public  School  within  the  limits  of  the  town, 
shall  not  go  to  school  when  sent  by  parents  or  guardians,  or  who  shall 
get  excused  by  false  pretences,  or  who  shall  leave  the  school  for  a  day, 
or  a  part  of  a  day,  without  consent  of  the  teacher,  shall  be  deemed  a 
truant. 

2.  To  prevent  any  child  from  being  unjustly  deemed  a  truant,  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  such  child,  in  all  cases  of  necessary  absence, 
shall  previously,  if  possible,  or  at  the  earliest  opportunity  afterwards, 
inform  the  teacher  by  note  or  in  person  of  such  necessary  absence. 

3.  When  the  truant  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  the  treatment  of 
the  first  offence  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  If  the 
scholar  offends  a  second  time,  the  case  must  be  immediately  reported 
to  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  by  the  teacher. 

4.  When  the  truant  is  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years, 
the  first  offence  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.     The 
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second  offence  by  the  same  person  shall  be  reported  immediately  to 
the  parent  or  guardian.  The  third  offence  shall  be  reported  at  once 
to  the  truant  officer,  who  is  then  ordered  to  take  necessary  legal  steps 
to  prosecute  the  parent  or  guardian  for  the  amount  of  the  fine  (not 
exceeding  twenty  dollars)  imposed  on  habitual  truancy. 

5.  Absentees  of  the  first  class  are  those  who,  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  years,  do  not  attend  school  the  legal  number  of 
weeks  annually ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  truant  officer  to  pros- 
ecute the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  such  child  as  does  not  attend 
school  twelve  weeks — six  of  them  consecutive — each  year,  or  receive 
elsewhere  so  much  instruction  as  is  required  by  law.  The  fine  for 
each  offence  shall  be  twenty  dollars. 

6.  Absentees  of  the  second  class,  viz. :  children  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  wandering  about  in  the  streets,  hav- 
ing no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance, 
are  hereby  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  truant  officers,  so  far 
as  the  law  provides.  The  first  offence  shall  be  reported  to  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  child,  and  in  case  of  his  failure  to  secure  to  the 
said  child  the  requisite  amount  of  schooling,  or  instruction  elsewhere, 
he  shall  be  fined  twenty  dollars.  For  the  second  offence  of  the  same 
person,  the  child  shall  be  sent  to  the  almshouse,  or  to  the  State 
Reform  School,  or  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  the  direction  of 
the  justice  or  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  case. 

7.  The  town  or  selectmen  shall  annually  appoint  three  truant 
officers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  these  by-laws  enforced. 

School  Committee.— T.  P.  Root,  C.  C.  Hemenway,  C.  W.  Whitcomb. 

BERLIN. 

Rural  townships  like  ours,  contributed  to  the  war,  and  the  govern- 
ment, without  being,  as  many  towns  were,  pecuniarily  benefited.  It 
is  harder  for  us,  by  far,  than  before  the  war,  to  keep  our  relative 
standing  in  the  Commonwealth.  But  in  this  we  have  been  taught 
what  are  the  higher  objects  of  living.  Ten  years  ago  none  of  us 
would  have  believed  we  could  bear  what  we  have  borne.  But  we  are 
better  citizens  for  it.  Better  politically,  socially  and  morally.  "  'Tis 
not  the  whole  of  life  to  live."  Nor  is  it  the  great  end  of  life  to  lay 
up  wealth.  To  live  truly,  is  to  stand  in  our  lot,  and  assume  manfully 
the  burdens  of  life.  The  parents,  who,  on  account  of  these  burdens, 
shall  leave  less  in  wealth  and  property  to  their  children  than  they  had 
hoped  to  leave,  will  doubtless  leave  a  better  inheritance  in  a  more 
elevated  character.  They  will  illustrate  better  what  the  objects  of 
life  really  are,  and  be  themselves  better  for  what  they  have  borne.    It 
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is  of  more  account  to  teach  those  coming  after  us,  how  to  live,  than 
to  leave  them  the  means  of  living.  Our  children  are  the  children  of 
the  town  in  a  sense  most  endearing,  rather  than  burdensome.  Such 
relationship  is  preeminently  American.  More  distinctly  Puritanic. 
Prussia  has  the  Common  School  system  ;  but  the  parent  is  taxed. 
With  us  it  is  the  citizen,  parent  or  not.  That  is  a  grand  distinction, 
and  honorable  to  the  State.  A  French  reformer,  urging  the  govern- 
ment, gives  on  the  title  page  of  his  plea,  this  sentiment,  "  Pour 
instruction  on  the  heads  of  the  people ;  you  owe  them  that  baptism." 
With  us  the  State  stands  godfather,  to  all  the  children. 

True,  we  have  not  all  the  means  of  educating  our  youth  which  we 
desire.  But  we  have  such  means  as,  rightly  applied  and  used,  will 
give  every  child  among  us  a  good  education.  We  suffer  in  no  essen- 
tial failure,  save  in  a  proper  use  of  the  means  we  have.  And  the 
right  use  of  those  means  depends,  primarily,  on  parents.  Your  com- 
mittee have  a  trust  in  the  matter.  Teachers  have  a  larger.  But  none 
so  great  as  the  parent.  If  every  child  were  to  go  to  the  school-room 
with  the  sense  of  the  same  obligation  to  improve  the  time  there,  as 
most  of  our  children  have  in  their  labors  at  home,  that  very  impression 
would  be  of  more  account  in  your  child's  school  education  than  doub- 
ling the  time  of  the  schools.  If  one  thing  lies  heavily  upon  us,  as 
your  agents,  it  is  the  want  we  feel  of  a  proper  and  just  connection  by 
sympathy  between  the  school  and  the  families  of  the  town.  We 
know  you  care  for  the  schools.  But  we  feel  there  is  a  want,  in  the 
schools,  of  the  impulsive  power  of  parental  direction  over  the  children 
in  their  school  hours.  No  child  expects  that  a  parent  will  e'ncourage 
his  disregard  of  the  teacher.  But  too  many  seem  to  feel  that  it  is 
only  the  teacher  that  they  do  disregard.  What  we  wish  your  chil- 
dren to  feel  is,  that,  in  school  behavior,  they  as  reallyobey  or  disobey 
their  parents  as  in  home  conduct. 

Parents,  almost  without  exception,  have  faithfully  signed  the  weekly 
report  and  returned  it  again  to  the  teacher.  The  pupils  have  gener- 
ally been  ambitious  of  a  good  standing.  A  large  proportion  have 
made  a  very  good  record.  And  we  take  occasion  to  offer  a  special 
plea  to  fathers,  mothers  and  guardians  of  the  children  of  the  town,  to 
unite  with  us  in  this  attempt  to  bring  our  schools  and  families  into 
sympathy.  If  there  is  one  interested  member  of  the  family  at  home, 
every  child's  general  deportment  and  habits  of  study  at  school  may 
now  be  known  weekly  at  the  fireside.  The  same  record  will  also  give 
you  a  good  insight,  by  conversation  with  the  children,  into  the  teach- 
er's capacity  and  faithfulness.  In  short,  if  you  cannot  visit  the  school 
often,  or  fail  to  do  so,  you  can  at  least,  look  over  the  weekly  report. 
Ask  some  questions,  get  some  explanation,  give  some  word  of  advice 
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and  encouragement.  The  whole  is  not  a  substitute  for  personal  visi- 
tations. But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  weekly  record  will,  if  faithfully- 
used  by  all  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  give  any  parent,  even  a  more 
correct  insight  into  a  child's  improvement  or  misimprovement  of  the 
school  than  a  day's  visitation  could  give: 

Bear  with  our  plea.  It  does  happen  that  many  a  child's  deportment 
in  school  is  altogether  unknown  at  home  for  a  whole  term.  Those 
who  should  know,  of  themselves,  are  the  last  ones  to  be  informed  by 
others.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  for  a  teacher,  or  the  school 
committee,  to  single  out  a  parent,  and  go  and  report  concerning  a 
child's  delinquencies  or  ill  behavior.  But  on  cards  the  whole  school 
is  reported.  No  parent  can  feel  injured  in  the  fact.  If  any  parent 
has  reason  to  think  that  the  record  is  not  just,  any  question  can  be 
asked  of  the  teacher,  personally  or  through  the  children.  The  record 
is  based  on  the  idea  of  giving  credit  for  efforts  at  success,  as  well  as 
for  the  reality.  We  desire  especially  that  good  intentions  and  pur- 
poses shall  have  their  reward.  To  this  end  some  discretionary  liberty 
is  given  to  the  teacher.  Mere  scholarship  is  not  the  proper  basis  of 
rank  and  standing  in  the  Common  School.  Oar  idea  of  education  is 
broader  than  that.  Education  implies  the  proper  development  of  the 
individual.  Mr.  "Webster  says,  "  Education  is  the  culture  of  the  mind 
and  the  heart,"  and  "  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  designs  of  Providence, 
the  formation  of  the  mind  and  character,  by  instruction  in  knowledge, 
and  instruction  in  righteousness,  is  a  main  end  of  human  beings.' 
The  poorer  scholar  may  be  acquiring  more  "  education "  than  the 
better  one,  though  he  has  not  so  much  knowledge  of  the  books.  And 
it  often  happens  that  the  moderate  scholar,  by  discipline,  becomes  a 
stronger  man  or  woman  intellectually,  than  another  who  is  apt  and 
quick  in  all  book  knowlege.  Education  is  self-knowledge,  self-devel- 
opment. Could  you  pour  knowledge  into  a  child,  that  would  not  be 
education  ? 

School  Committee. — W".  A.  Houghton,  Wm.  Bassett,  E.  Hartshorn. 

BOLTON. 

We  citizens  of  Bolton,  are  a  law-abiding  people,  careful  to  know 
and  obey  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  We  are,  too,  a  sensitive  people, 
standing  in  due  awe  of  that  great  social  power  known  as  public 
opinion.  Accordingly,  held  up  to  our  duty  by  these  and  a  combina- 
tion of  other  forces,  we  seek,  at  least,  not  to  be  flagrantly  defective 
in  the  management  of  our  school  affairs ;  but  to  revolve  steadily  and 
according  to  rule  in  our  appointed  orbit,  keeping  our  jflaee  in  the 
system,  the  sun  of  which  is  at  Boston  state  house,  and  the  limits  of 
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which  are  the  confines  of  the  Commonwealth.  All  this  is  well,  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with.  But  is  it, 
or  ought  it  to  be  the  whole  ?  If  regulating  forces  are  needed,  are 
not  propulsive  also,  to  drive  us  on  ?  Economy  is  the  great  study 
of  the  times ;  and  shall  we  place  economy  in  the  category  of  these 
last  ?  Must  we  not  rather  reckon  it  with  the  former,  the  restraining, 
the  self-considering,  and  not  with  the  generous,  the  expansive,  the 
driving?  If  considerations  of  fear,  distrust  and  saving  mingle  too 
largely  with  our  counsels,  will  not  that  scripture  be  verified  with  us 
which  says,  "he  who  soweth  sparingly,  shall  reap  also  sparingly?" 

Committees,  and  especially  our  school  prudential  committees  in 
this  town,  we  have  observed,  are  often  most  scrupulous  about  trans- 
cending their  authority.  So  very  tender  are  their  consciences,  and 
so  timid  their  movements,  that  where,  necessarily,  they  must  thrust 
their  hand  into  the  public  purse,  they  do  it  with  a  sort  of  dread,  as 
if  the  act  involved  some  species  of  grand  or  petit  larceny ;  and  when 
the  Rubicon  of  expenditure  must  be  crossed,  and  there  is  no  dodging 
it,  they  "  linger  shivering  on  the  brink,  and  fear  to  launch  away." 
Such  scrupulous  feelings  are  to  be  respected,  even  if  their  exhibition 
in  this  particular  direction  is  exceptional  and  proves  a  certain  pro- 
vincial narrowness,  and  that  the  person  manifesting  them  has  never 
sojourned  in  New  York  or  Washington.  We  have  known  these 
fears  and  cautions  in  such  strength,  that  in  one  of  our  school-houses 
*a  door  was  left  to  creak  and  bang  all  winter  for  want  of  a  cheap 
latch  that  would  have  cost  a  shilling,  while  the  Eolian  harp  sounds 
were  in  excess  of  the  most  craving  demands  of  a  lover  of  music. 
We  have  known,  too,  of  another  school-house,  where,  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  scruples,  two  broken  window  panes  were 
left  open  in  mid-winter,  week  after  week,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
did  visit  the  scholars,  it  must  be  owned,  something  roughly ;  though 
the  eye  open  to  find  compensation  for  evil  might  have  found  in  the 
inventiveness  which  was  thereby  developed,  and  in  the  ready  resource 
by  which  slates  and  atlases,  caps  and  mufflers  were  made  to  do 
duty  for  glass,  a  most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  con- 
vertibility of  forces.  Such  experiments,  however,  we  regard  as 
rather  unsafe,  as  we  do  also  those  of  the  shower-bath  kind,  which 
have  been  found  rather  too  severe  discipline  for  even  the  old, 
toughened  offenders  of  our  state  prisons.  We  recommend  then- 
discontinuance,  and  to  show  prudential  committees  that  they  "  may 
do  some  things  as  well  as  others,"  would  remind  them  that  the 
Statutes  (chap.  29,  sect.  7,)  expressly  say  that  not  only  shall  they 
"aid  the  general  committee,"  "procure  fuel,"  &c,  but  shall  "provide 
all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  scholars." 
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Suggestions. — 1.  We  here  record  our  belief  that  the  Houghton 
school  will  never  enjoy  permanent  prosperity  until  the  annual  salary 
of  the  teacher  is  made  considerably  higher.  Prices  have  so  in- 
creased, that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  teachers  for  that  school  is 
constantly  augmenting.  The  frequent  rebuffs  we  have  met  with 
in  efforts  to  procure  teachers;  the  sort  of  remark  which  has  been 
flung  at  us,  in  some  instances — making  us  truly  thankful  that  we 
could  "blush  unseen,"  when  receiving  them — have  given  us  an 
experience  of  mortification  which  was  rather  more  than  our  fair 
share.  The  question  of  whether  the  rate  per  cent,  of  the  Houghton 
school  fund  should  be  increased,  is  one  that  ought  to  be  met  and 
fairly  and  impartially  considered,  and  not  "  indefinitely  postponed." 

2.  As  female  teachers  are  now  employed,  almost  (some  years,  as 
this  last  one,  quite,)  exclusively,  in  our  district  schools,  we  earnestly 
recommend  taking  more  of  them  from  the  Normal  Schools,  where 
they  are  especially  trained  for  the  work,  and  from  which  they  come 
with  every  advantage  of  thorough  preparation  for  the  duties  they 
are  to  assume. 

3.  We  urge  more  attention  to  the  home  influence.  Those  little 
people  who  come  to  school  from  a  home  in  which  they  have  received 
sympathy  of  the  right  sort,  encouraging  them  to  effort,  and  not  in 
sloth  and  contumacy,  in  which  interest  has  been  manifested  in  all 
their  studies  and  advancement,  and  hehp  rendered  when  needed, 
in  which  they  have  received  lessons  of  truth-telling,  good  manners, 
honesty,  decency  and  reverence  for  all  that  is  noble  and  true ;  such 
little  people  coming  from  such  homes,  to  the  best  of  our  observation 
and  belief,  make  the  best  pupils  in  all  respects,  and  derive  the  most 
lasting  advantages  from  their  attendance  at  school.  If  the  home 
influence  were  oftener  of  the  right  sort,  and  stronger  in  cooperation 
with  teachers  for  the  enforcement  of  all  necessary  rules  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  discipline,  we  believe  difficulties  would  occur  in  the 
school-room  very  seldom,  and  then  would  leave  no  permanent  ill 
effects.  Another  point  presents  itself  in  this  connection  :  whether  the 
home  influence  in  regard  to  frequent  absences  from  school  is  what 
it  should  be  ?  Are  we  as  self-sacrificing,  as  habitually  thoughtful 
of  the  public  good,  of  effects  in  the  future,  of  effects  in  the  formation 
of  habits  of  regularity  and  attention  to  duty,  as  we  ought  to  be? 
Are  not  our  children  oftentimes  taken  out  of  school  in  a  way  very 
injurious  to  them,  mischievous  to  the  school  to  which  they  belong, 
and  annoying  to  the  teacher,  sometimes  to  an  almost  insupportable 
degree  ? 

4.  Is  not  a  well  furnished  town  library  necessary  to  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  good  work  begun  by  the  schools  ?    We  have  made 
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a  beginning  of  fair  promise  in  this  department  of  public  duty,  why 
not  go  on  and  finish?     Why  not  an  annual  appropriation,  and  one 
that  would  tell,  for  the  library  as  well  as  the  roads  ? 
School  Committee. — Richard  S.  Edes,  E.  C.  L.  Browne. 

BOYLSTOK 

The  time  has  been  when  all  that  was  expected  of  Common  Schools 
was  that  in  them  a  few  of  the  first  rudiments  of  education  would 
be  taught,  and  the  time  in  which  even  these  must  be  learned  was 
so  short,  that  comparatively  little  interest  was  felt  in  the  convenience, 
comfort  or  taste  of  the  places  or  their  surroundings.  A  house 
rudely  constructed,  a  room  imperfectly  finished,  benches  without 
backs  on  which  weary  children  might  rest,  were  thought  quite  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  Perhaps  they 
were  all  that  the  people  in  their  poverty  could  afford,  but  in  the 
progress  of  events  Common  School  education  has  taken  a  wider 
range,  and  demands  more  extensive  and  better  accommodations.  It 
embraces  in  its  designs,  not  only  the  first  principles  of  knowledge, 
the  mere  rudiments  of  learning,  but,  as  extensively  as  time  and  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  to  cultivate  all  the  mental  and  moral  powers 
of  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  instruct  them  in  the  courtesies  of 
civil  and  social  life.  The  time  allotted  for  this  purpose  has  been 
increased,  school  terms  are  longer  than  they  were  in  by-gone  years, 
teachers  are  better  qualified,  and  all  the  appointments  of  the  school- 
room, in  furniture  and  apparatus,  in  most  places  are  greatly  improved, 
and  pleasant  surroundings  are  regarded  essential  to  the  development 
of  that  taste  and  order  which  are  indispensable  to  the  best  accom- 
plishment of  the  duties  of  life.  "Were  your  school-rooms  furnished 
with  a  few  more  maps  and  charts,  they  would,  with  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  be  all  that  we  could  reasonably  desire. 

Another  subject  which  claims  a  passing  notice  in  our  report,  is 
the  coiirse  of  study  which  should  be  pursued  in  our  schools. 

On  this  subject  there  has  been  and  is  a  variety  of  opinion ;  but 
in  deciding  what  that  course  should  be,  we  know  of  no  better  rule 
than  that  of  Aristippus,  one  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece, 
who,  on  being  asked  what  boys  ought  to  learn,  replied,  "  What  they 
will  have  occasion  to  use  when  they  become  men." 

Standing  first  and  foremost  among  these,  are  the  general  principles 
of  religion,  morality  and  the  rules  of  social  life.  Whatever  other 
attainments  one  may  make,  without  these  his  life  will  be  a  failure. 
Next  to  these  we  would  place  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic 
and  geography,  and  beyond  these  let  the  scholar  proceed  as  far  as 
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his  time  and  capacity  will  permit,  in  the  attainment  of  that  knowl- 
edge which  he  can  make  most  practical  and  useful  in  life.  But 
while  we  have  scholars  whose  diligence  deserves  our  highest  com- 
mendation, and  whose  attainments  will  some  time  give  them  position 
among  men,  in  some  of  the  branches  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  our  schools,  as  a  whole,  have  not  reached  that  degree  of  ex- 
cellence which  we  could  desire. 

School  Committee. — A  Bigelow,  H.  H.  Bkigham,  W.  H.  Perry. 

BROOKFIELD. 

Remarks  to  the  Patrons  and  Tax-Payers. — From  your  liberal 
support  of  our  schools,  we  conclude  that  you  truly  believe  the  best 
education  to  be  the  cheapest;  just  as  the  best  mechanic  or  farmer 
pays  better  than  a  novice  in  either  department.  But  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  you,  that  you  are  requiring,  in  some  measure,  that 
teachers  shall  build  the  spiritual  temple  of  the  undying  mind  with 
insufficient  tools  ?  Books,  maps,  charts  and  other  apparatus,  are  the 
necessary  tools ;  a  few  of  our  schools  have  some  ragged  and  anti- 
quated maps  hung  upon  the  wall,  while  some  of  the  school-rooms 
are  not  adorned  with  even  those  signs  of  improvement.  Would  it 
not  be  cheaper  to  furnish  each  school-room  with  charts,  maps,  globes,  a 
box  of  geometrical  forms,  and  a  case  of  object  lessons,  and  thus 
insure  the  speedy,  thorough  and  delightful  education  of  the  youth  ? 
Certainly,  for  then  the  months  and  the  years  of  worse  than  wasted 
time  would  be  saved, — directly  and  skillfully  used,  and  thus  save 
both  time  and  also  money.  We  hope  that  you  will  see  the  im- 
portance of  furnishing  your  school-rooms  with  these  aids,  and  that 
you  will  see  that  appropriations  are  made  and  promptly  expended. 
We  offer  another  suggestion  respecting  the  conditions  of  comfort, 
convenience  and  health  of  your  school-houses.  As  the  style  of 
churches  indicates  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  community,  so  surely 
do  the  school-houses  indicate  the  educational  prosperity  of  the  people. 
And  as  you  value  the  health  of  your  children,  do  not  allow  your 
school-rooms  to  want  ventilating  apparatus,  comfortable  school  chairs 
that  will  not  strain  and  permanently  weaken  the  backs  of  your  chil- 
dren ;  and  do  not  let  the  broken  walls  remain  unrepaired,  to  admit 
cold  currents  of  air  upon  their  heads  and  bodies,  giving  them 
catarrhal  disease,  and  lay  the  foundations  of  a  life-long  conflict 
between  disease  and  an  indomitable  will.  Consider  that  in  our 
inhospitable  climate,  the  tendencies  to  consumption  and  its  tor- 
menting associates,  are  quite  sufficiently  numerous  to  lay  the  seeds 
of  disease  that  may  not  be  eradicated  in  our  short  term  of  probation, 
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without  loading  childhood   with  their  rudiments,  which  is  done  in 
some  of  our  poorly  ventilated,  uncomfortable  and  unsightly  school- 
rooms ;  let  not  a  pitable  economy  rob  your  children  of  the  birthright 
of  starting  in  life  with  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution. 
School  Committee. — P.  Perry,  D.  S.  Fiske,  George  W.  Johnson. 

FITCHBURG. 

The  arrangement  of  some  special  plan  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
class,  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  should  be  omitted,  has  occupied  the 
consideration  of  the  committee,  but  without  positive  conclusions.  In 
making  this  suggestion  the  committee  desire  not  to  be  misapprehended 
as  to  their  opinion  of  the  essential  value  of  a  certain  amount  of  clas- 
sical instruction,  especially  in  the  Latin  language,  in  any  thorough 
English  course.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  some  in 
the  community,  an  idea  that  any  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  design  preparation  for  col- 
lege, is,  to  a  great  extent,  wasted,  or  at  least,  that  it  might  be  more 
advantageously  employed  in  other  branches.  We  regard  this  as  a 
mistake.  It  is  now  admitted  by  the  best  teachers,  and  all  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  operation  of  different  programmes  of  study,  that 
a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  English  language  is  most  readily 
attained  by  the  devotion  of  a  portion  of  time  to  the  classics.  A  mere 
mechanical  study  of  language,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  crowd  the  mem- 
ory with  grammatical  rules  and  technicalities,  is  not  what  is  to  be 
sought,  but  that  which  shall  give  practical  results  in  power  of  expres- 
sion, and  which  shall  enrich  and  cultivate  the  mind.  "  To  use  lan- 
guage with  accuracy,  to  be  able  to  express  thought  with  force  and 
clearness,  to  catch  the  spirit,  and  understand  the  meaning  of  others ; 
these  are  practical  results."  What  studies  then  are  more  calculated 
to  strengthen  and  ennoble  the  minds  of  our  youth  than  those  which 
familiarize  them  with  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  those  princely 
spirits  whose  works  have  enriched  the  literature  of  every  age  ?  "  The 
value  of  classics  as  a  source  of  mental  discipline,  when  rightly  studied," 
says  a  recent  writer,  "  needs  no  argument.  They  are,  especially  the 
Latin,  the  foundation  of  the  modern  languages  of  southern  Europe. 
Though  of  the  past  and  accounted  as  dead,  because  they  are  no  longer 
spoken,  they  will  live  in  the  thoughts  and  literature  of  the  present, 
and  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  them  that  will  make  their  place 
good ;  though  they  be  learned  imperfectly  and  only  a  limited  amount 
of  time  be  given  to  them,  yet  their  acquisition  is  a  source  of  power 
and  enjoyment.  Banish  the  classics  from  our  schools'  and  colleges  and 
the  next  generation  will  fail  to  appreciate  much  of  our  best  literature." 
34 
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If  children  of  tender  years  are  so  situated  at  home  that  they  are 
familiar  witnesses  to  instances  of  vulgarity,  lying,  profanity,  slander 
and  quarrelling,  it  is  an  undertaking  of  no  small  moment  to  implant 
in  their  hearts  the  principles  of  piety,  justice,  benevolence,  and  a  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  but  humanity  and  religion  demand  that  no  labor 
should  be  spared  in  the  effort.  Fully  impressed  with  these  consider- 
ations, a  successful  teacher  must  bring  to  her  work,  not  only  intellectual 
culture  and  a  capacity  to  manage,  but  a  large  heart.  Her  love  for 
children  should  only  be  equalled  by  her  patience. 

Sigh  School. — It  has  occasionally  been  urged  in  view  of  the  heavy 
expenditures  recently  incurred  for  the  accommodation  and  maintenance 
of  this  school,  that  the  burden  of  its  support  was  out  of  proportion 
with  the  amount  devoted  to  the  schools  of  an  inferior  grade,  or  that 
the  policy  of  so  heavy  a  sacrifice  for  the  promotion  of  so  few  scholars 
was  of  doubtful  expediency,  or  that  instead  of  a  public  tax  to  furnish 
so  great  privileges  to  a  limited  number  of  children  and  youth  favorably 
situated  for  the  prosecution  of  the  more  advanced  studies,  those  who 
enjoy  them  should  themselves  pay  for  their  advantages.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  the  unreasonableness  of  such  suggestions.  It  is 
true,  as  we  ascend  in  the  scale  toward  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
the  cost  of  education,  for  an  obvious  reason,  must  be  materially  en- 
hanced. The  qualifications  and  attainments  of  those  to  whom  must 
be  committed  the  work,  are  of  such  a  character,  that  the  number  of 
those  possessing  them  is  limited.  They  are  only  attained  after  a 
patient,  toilsome  labor  of  years.  Such  services  have  a  market  value 
and  it  is  too  much  to  expect  to  obtain  them  without  a  fair  equivalent. 
But  if  we  take  into  account  the  value  of  a  well  appointed  High 
School  in  the  elevation  of  a  class  of  young  men  and  women  to  such 
a  position  of  mental  discipline  and  culture  that  their  influence  must, 
at  no  distant  day,  be  felt  through  all  classes  of  society,  the  question 
of  comparative  expense  sinks  into  insignificance.  Besides,  though  the 
aggregate  outlay  appears  large,  the  cost  for  the  education  of  each  in- 
dividual, is  far  less  than  by  any  other  plan  which  should  comprise  the 
same  standard  of  attainments.  Indeed  the  education  of  the  same 
number  of  youth  at  Private  Schools  and  Academies,  necessitating,  as  it 
would  in  many  instances,  the  cost  of  board  away  from  home,  would 
require  a  sum  of  money  many  times  as  large  as  that  now  required. 
But  a  still  more  important  fact  should  not  be  left  out  of  sight, — that 
our  High  Schools  are  furnishing  to  those  that  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  a  kind  of  education,  more  especially  in  its  disciplinary 
character,  far  superior  to  that  which  our  Private  Schools  or  Academies 
ever  did,  or  can  supply.  Of  the  propriety  or  justice  of  making  schools 
of  this  class  a  public  charge,  the  day  for  argument  has  passed.      A 
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large  majority  of  all  those  now  reaping  the  inestimable  benefits  which 
they  afford,  would  otherwise  be  entirely  deprived  of  them,  and  the 
remainder  would  be  obliged  to  seek  in  other  quarters,  at  a  much 
greater  sacrifice,  a  training  which  after  all  might  be  in  many  respects 
inferior.  The  liberal  course  then  which  marks  our  administration  of 
the  High  School  interests  is  advisable  from  every  consideration.  By 
such  a  course  alone  will  it  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good. 

Such  a  policy  must  commend  itself  to  all  patriotic  and  public- 
spirited  citizens,  who,  looking  beyond  the  present,  contemplate  the 
future  welfare  of  the  State,  so  far  as  that  welfare  is  affected  by  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  culture  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  a  policy  is  the 
best  for  the  wealthy,  who,  while  bearing  a  large  share  of  the  burden 
of  their  support,  by  the  contributions  of  their  property,  are  furnished 
with  an  institution  by  means  of  which  their  children  who  desire  to 
pursue  a  higher  culture,  or  enter  upon  a  course  of  study  preparatory 
for  college,  can  be  well  accommodated.  But  such  a  policy  is  invalu- 
able to  the  poor  and  those  in  moderate  circumstances,  for  hundreds 
of  those  thirsting  for  intellectual  cultivation,  are  able  to  gratify  their 
aspirations,  and  elevate  themselves  to  positions  of  happiness  and  in- 
fluence, who,  but  for  this  boon,  would  be  doomed  only  to  disap- 
pointment. 

School  Committee. — Alfred  Miller,  C.  H.  B.  Snow,  Geo.  D.  Colony,  Henry  L. 
Jones,  Geo.  A.  Torrey,  Thos.  S.  Blood. 

HOLDEN. 

The  best  teacher  will  fail,  if  not  sustained  by  the  active  sympathy 
of  parents.  Visit  the  school  often.  It  will  encourage  the  teacher  and 
incite  her  to  still  greater  efforts.  Your  children  will  see  that  you  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  their  education,  and  be  incited  to  greater  diligence. 
Know  for  yourselves  whether  the  school  is  a  good  one,  and  the  teacher 
faithful  and  competent, — not  from  hearsay,  but  from  personal  observa- 
tion. The  most  absurd  reports  and  false  impressions  sometimes  pre- 
vail from  sheer  ignorance  of  the  real  condition  of  things  in  the  school. 
Be  careful  to  utter  no  word  in  the  presence  of  your  children  that  will 
tend  to  impair  their  confidence  in  the  teacher ;  otherwise  you  may 
place  it  beyond  her  power  to  benefit  them. 

Our  registers  reveal  the  sad  fact  that,  aside  from  the  closing  ex- 
amination, only  seven  of  the  fathers  have  visited  the  schools  the  past 
year ;  yet  have  not  more  than  that  number  found  fault  with  the  school 
and  the  teacher,  without  having  visited  either?  On  no  other  subject 
is  there  manifested  so  much  apathy,  and  nowhere  are  there  more  vital 
interests  at  stake.    You  confide  the  dearest  objects  of  your  affection, 
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for  six  hours  a  day,  week  after  week, — often  to  a  stranger, — to  be  in- 
structed, not  only  in  the  primary  and  ordinary  branches  of  education, 
but  also  in  "  The  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard 
to  truth,  *  #  *  *  and  those  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of 
human  society  and  the  basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is 
founded,"  without  even  once  calling  into  the  school,  to  see  whether 
the  teacher  is  faithfully  discharging  these  important  duties,  or  neglect- 
ing them.  Fellow  citizens,  "  These  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 
School  Committee. — Wm.  C.  Metcalf,  I.  Manning  Ball,  F.  M.  Stowell. 

LEOMINSTER. 

Beginners  in  the  art  of  teaching,  of  course,  cannot  have  the  benefit 
of  experience,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
wholly  competent,  so  far  as  their  education  is  concerned.  It  is  too 
late  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  employ  any  one  as  teacher,  who  is 
not  thoroughly  instructed  in  all  the  elements  and  principles  of  a  good 
Common  School  education.  More  than  this,  they  ought,  in  these  days 
of  Normal  Schools  and  other  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
to  have  enjoyed  some  special  advantages  for  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  principles  ol  the  art  of  teaching.  And  their  use- 
fulness will  be  very  much  enchanced,  if  their  studies  have  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  branches  of  a  Common  School  education,  into  the 
wider  sphere  of  science,  natural  history,  higher  mathematics  and  the 
principles  of  language.  If  the  teacher's  mind  be  well  stored  with 
varied  knowledge,  and  conversant  with  the  best  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  in  his  or  her  power  to  make  the  school-room  so  attractive 
and  the  exercises  of  the  school  so  interesting  that  idleness  and  diso- 
bedience will  seem  as  uncongenial  as  wickedness  in  a  state  of  bliss. 
School  Committee.— C.  C.  Field,  James  Bennett,  C.  A.  Wheeler. 

LUNENBURG. 

Many  children  go  to  school  knowing  nothing  of  the  real  design,  and 
many  parents  send  them  there  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  their  care 
and  noise.  Children,  if  disorderly  or  rude  at  home,  are  often  threat- 
ened with  being  sent  to  school  as  a  penalty,  and  when  such  penalty 
is  inflicted,  they  go  impressed  with  this  idea,  and  have  no  other  thought 
of  the  design  of  the  routine  through  which  they  daily  pass.  To  such, 
the  school-room  bears  an  air  of  oppression,  and  they  sigh  for  the  hour 
of  recess  or  dismission  as  a  season  that  will  bring  relief.  If  children 
were  properly  instructed  as  to  the  design  of  a  school-room ;  if  it  was 
never  associated  in  their  minds  with  anything  that  is  unpleasant  and 
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severe ;  if  they  were  taught  at  home  of  the  necessity  of  such  knowl- 
edge as  our  Common  Schools  can  impart,  to  make  them  more  respect- 
able in  life, — our  school-rooms  would  he  found  to  have  met  with  an 
important  and  fortunate  change. 

School  Committee. — Charles  A.  Goodrich,   George  A.  Cunningham,  Adin  C. 

ESTA BROOK. 

MILFORD. 

The  idea  that  our  Grammar  Schools  are  mere  training  schools,  to  fit 
pupils  for  admission  to  the  High  School,  is  quite  too  prevalent.  The 
impression  that  the  chief  end  of  all  scholars  is  to  enter  the  High 
School,  seems  to  prevail  with  parents,  children,  teachers,  and  perhaps 
committee,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  consequence  is,  that  many 
scholars  are  pressed  into  the  High  School,  not  at  all  well  fitted,  de- 
pressing alike  the  standard  of  both  High  and  Grammar  Schools. 
While  we  look  with  pride  upon  the  present  high  position  of  our  High 
School,  and  while  we  would  not  detract  one  iota  from  its  importance 
to  the  town,  we  must  say  that  we  think  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools  of  far  more  general  importance.  Comparatively  few  of  the 
children  who  are  educated  by  the  town  ever  enter  the  High  School. 
Very  many  who  do  enter,  finding  their  want  of  a  complete  fitness  for 
their  position  a  constant  hindrance  to  their  advancement,  fall  out  by 
the  way.  Others,  for  various  reasons,  cease  their  connection  with  the 
school,  so  that  less  than  half  who  enter,  complete  the  prescribed  four 
years'  course,  and  graduate.  Hence,  the  great  importance  of  making 
our  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  as  complete,  in  their  sphere,  as 
is  possible ;  of  aiming  to  give  every  child  who  will  avail  himself  of 
the  privilege,  a  good  Common  School  education  before  he  leaves  the 
Grammar  School. 

School  Committee. — H.  H.  Bowers,  D.  Patrick,  Henry  E.  Fales,  Geo.  G.  Parker, 
Chas.  W.  Thompson,  G.  L.  Demarest. 

NEW  BRAINTREE. 

Tour  committee  have  but  few  suggestions  to  make.  "What  has  been 
known  as  the  school  district  system  of  Massachusetts  ceased  to  exist 
on  the  24th  day  of  last  March.  This  consummation  has  been  devoutly 
wished  by  a  large  portion  of  those  most  interested  in  our  common 
schools  for  many  years.  In  very  many  towns  and  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, previous  to  this  action  of  the  legislature,  school  districts 
have  been  voluntarily  abolished.  The  question  has  come  up  in  town 
meeting,  heretofore,  every  three  years.     The  question  is  now  settled 
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and  the  subject  put  to  rest,  we  trust,  forever.  The  people  will  find 
that  they  have  lost  no  rights  and  no  privileges  whatever.  They  will 
control  their  schools  directly  through  the  town  committee,  whom  the 
town  can  instruct  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  schools  as  the 
town  pleases. 

School  Committee. — John  H.  Gurney,  Geo.  K.  Tufts,  Chas.  A.  Gleason. 

NORTH  BROOKFIELD. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  the  High  School  should  carry  our  youth  fur- 
ther than  they  are  permitted  or  enabled  to  progress  in  the  lower  de- 
partments, then  the  necessity  of  some  gradation  is  admitted,  which  is, 
or  should  be,  the  maximum  of  attainment  to  be  secured  in  the  lower 
schools. 

Just  here  we  have  attempted  to  draw  the  line  by  promoting  such 
pupils  as  in  our  judgment  have  attained  most  nearly  to  the  mark  by 
thorough  and  careful  attention  to  studies  prescribed  in  their  respective 
schools,  thus  laying  a  permanent  foundation  upon  which  they  may  with 
profit  build.  Requiring  always  but  little  in  the  amount  gone  over ; 
in  the  manner  of  the  going,  we  have  hitherto  required  more.  Pupils 
desiring  promotion  have  been  required  to  exhibit  a  good  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools  they  would  leave, 
before  being  granted  the  desired  promotion.  This  we  maintain  is 
essential,  vital  to  the  cause  of  education  among  you.  If  pupils  are 
allowed,  at  their  own  option  or  upon  the  desire  of  interested  parties, 
to  pass  from  one  department  of  your  schools  to  a  higher  without  any 
adequate  test  as  to  their  adaptability  to  the  order  of  studies  therein 
pursued,  the  result  to  be  anticipated  is,  that,  being  ill  prepared  for 
the  promotion,  they  cannot  maintain  themselves  with  credit,  fall  be- 
hind their  fellows,  and  either  become  a  permanent  drag  upon  the 
school  and  teacher,  or  losing  interest,  withdraw  from  a  department 
which  they  now  see  they  were  not  yet  prepared  to  enter,  and,  having 
once  "gone  up,"  are  prevented  by  false  pride  from  re-entering  a  suit- 
able school  at  that  period  of  life  when  of  all  others  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  so  attend. 

The  fact  that  your  factories  are  filled  with  youth,  and  your  schools 

to  too  great  a  degree  empty,  will  find  a  partial  explanation,  we  do  not 

claim  more,  in  the  foregoing. 

School  Committee.— R.  E.  Beechek,  Hibam  Knight,  Amasa  Walker,  S.P.Martin, 
Warren  Tyler,  S.  B.  Hill. 
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NORTHBRIDGE. 

High  /School. — This  school  differs  in  some  respects  from  other 
schools  of  this  class,  in  being  composed  purely  of  pupils  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  and  who  will  not 
remain  in  school  a  sufficient  time  to  complete  a  full  course  of  study. 
They  should  pursue  such  studies,  therefore,  as  will  be  practically  use- 
ful to  them  in  their  various  trades  and  occupations.  These  must  be 
necessarily  limited  in  number  and  practical  in  their  nature,  for  want 
of  time  to  do  anything  more. 

Among  these  the  study  of  the  English  language,  its  composition,  to 
read  and  write  it  well,  spell  it  correctly,  and  some  knowledge  of  its 
literature,  should  occupy  the  first  place.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
mental  arithmetic,  with  the  elementary  and  business  rules  of  written 
arithmetic  ;  geometry,  for  its  utility  in  disciplining  the  mind  ;  physical 
geography,  and  history,  are  useful,  and  especially  such  of  the  physical 
sciences  as  are  applicable  to  the  pursuits  the  pupils  will  probably  fol- 
low. The  mechanic  will  be  a  better  workman  if  he  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  metals  which  he  is  fashioning,  or  of  the  laws 
of  mechanics  and  moving  forces  of  nature.  The  farmer  will  also  find 
himself  equally  benefited  by  a  knowledge  of  these  sciences. 

In  connection  with  these,  the  principles  of  drawing  should  occupy  a 
place.  This  art  is  not  simply  an  accomplishment,  but  of  use  to  all. 
How  frequently  a  few  strokes  of  the  crayon,  or  pencil,  will  convey 
more  information  than  scores  of  words.  To  the  master  mechanic  it  is 
indispensable.  It  is  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  Prussia,  and  to  this 
fact  may  be  attributed  their  superiority  in  works  of  art  and  design. 
With  the  excellent  series  of  progressive  drawing  books,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Bartholomew,  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Boston  schools,  it  is 
quite  as  easily  taught  as  penmanship. 

We  believe  the  above-mentioned  studies  should  not  be  thrown  aside 
for  those  more  pretentious,  or  of  a  higher  grade. 

The  elements  of  algebra  might  be  learned  so  far  as  to  understand 

the  use  and  scope  of  the  science,  but  we  think  it  will  be  seldom  found 

of  practical  utility  beyond  the  school-room. 

School  Committee. — R.   E.   Clarke,   J.  Laselle,   G.  Benson,   Stuakt  Dermont, 
Charles  0.  Bachelor,  Luke  Farnuai. 


PAXTON. 

Another  point  which  bears  upon  us  especially  in  this  town,  is  the 
want  of  economy  in  the  arrangement  of  the  schools  for  the  children. 
Six  schools  for  one  hundred  and  forty  scholars  between  the  ages  of 
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five  and  fifteen  years,  is  certainly  a  greater  number  than  is  necessary  ; 
yet  the  idea  of  any  change  in  this  respect,  seems  one  of  the  frightful 
things  for  some  to  contemplate.  Each  school  must  be  continued  as  it 
is,  lest  the  divine  proverb  should  be  violated, — "Remove  not  the 
ancient  landmarks  which  thy  fathers  have  set."  While  the  sum  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  is  granted  for  the  support  of  schools,  it  does 
seem  to  us  that  if  even  one-quarter  of  the  sum  was  expended  in  con- 
veying a  portion  of  the  scholars  from  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
town  to  some  more  central  points,  for  a  less  number  of  schools,  there 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  an  important  gain  in  the  advantages  for  the 
education  of  our  children. 

School  Committee. — William  Phipps,  H.  "W.  Hubbard,  George  A.  Gray. 

PETERSHAM. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  of  us,  by  every  dictate  of  per- 
sonal prudence  and  pure  patriotism,  which  are  one  in  this  matter,  that 
we  employ  skilled  labor.  We  should  have  educators  who  have  spent 
time  and  money  in  preparatory  studies,  and  have  enthusiasm  enough 
for  learning,  to  continue  studying.  We  want  and  ought  to  have,  even 
in  the  poorest  towns,  for  this  greatest  work  of  moulding  youthful 
minds,  persons  above  the  average  and  not  the  lowest  and  cheapest 
kind  of  professional  ability ;  those  who  have  something  of  that  force 
of  character  which  achieves  success  elsewhere ;  those  who  can  govern, 
and  guide,  and  quicken,  and  win,  and  warm  young  souls ;  who  are 
acquainted  also  with  the  modern  books,  skilled  in  the  best  methods 
and  posted  in  the  best  results  of  modern  investigation. 

This  costs  money,  and  considerably  more  than  it  used  to,  and  the 
fathers  of  families  and  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion at  heart,  should  see  that  it  is  voted,  not  grudgingly  either,  but 
gladly.  Among  us,  this  is  an  absolute  necessity,  or  one  by  one  we 
must  see  our  superior  instructors,  even  our  own  native  talent,  just 
when  it  has  become  desirable,  leave  us,  and  ourselves  compelled  to 
take  inexperienced  recruits  from  our  schools  or  accept  what  comes 
to  us  from  outside ;  which,  if  wages  are  low,  will  be  by  no  means  the 
best. 

School  Committee.— D.  F.  Goddard,  L.  Sanderson,  E.  Jackson. 

PRINCETON". 

High  School. — In  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  town  a  High 
School  was  opened  in  the  autumn,  which  continued  ten  weeks.  The 
committee  chosen  for  the  purpose  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  ser- 
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vices  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Berlin,  whose  reputation  as  teacher  in  Bolton 
was  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  school  of  great  value.  The  school  num- 
bered sixty  pupils,  too  many  for  one  teacher  to  profitably  instruct. 
Miss  Louise  Eveleth,  a  member  of  the  school,  was  employed  to  take 
charge  of  some  of  the  smaller  classes  a  part  of  each  day.  Miss  E. 
performed  her  duties  with  acceptance,  and  displayed  a  talent  for 
teaching  beyond  her  years.  It  is  needless  for  us  to  notice  in  detail 
the  progress  made  in  the  various  branches  taught.  The  benefits  of 
the  school  were  apparent  to  all  interested,  and  its  influence  felt 
through  most  of  our  winter  schools.  We  can  safely  say  the  money 
expended  in  this  school  was  well  invested,  and  we  hope  the  town  will 
make  a  similar  appropriation  the  present  year. 

Visiting  Schools. — With  pleasure  we  have  noticed  an  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  welfare  of  their  schools,  but  still 
the  visits  are  few  and  far  between.  Why  will  parents  neglect  to  visit 
their  schools  when  they  know  it  would  gladden  the  hearts  of  their 
little  ones  ;  kindle  an  enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  those  of  maturer  age, 
and  impress  upon  them  the  value  of  the  school  ?  Many  appear  to 
think  if  they  are  present  at  closing  examinations  their  duty  is  done. 
If  you  have  time  to  make  but  one  visit,  let  that  one  be  early  in  the 
term  when  your  influence  is  needed.  We  would  here  most  respect- 
fully and  urgently  ask  all  parents  and  guardians  of  children  attending 
school,  to  visit  their  schools  the  coming  year,  before  the  close  of  the 
fourth  week.  It  will  take  but  a  small  portion  of  your  time,  and  may 
give  an  impulse  to  your  children  lasting  in  its  nature  and  having  much 
to  do  in  shaping  their  future  course. 

School  Committee.— M.  H.  Bullard,  Chas.  P.  Skinner,  Daniel  Stratton. 

SHREWSBURY. 

Our  impression,  from  long  observation  is,  that  altogether  too  much 
of  the  time  spent  in  our  Public  Schools  is  devoted  to  the  intricacies 
of  arithmetic,  the  minutiae  of  geography,  and  the  senseless  mummery 
of  grammatical  nomenclature.  Yet  such  is  the  profit  on  school  books, 
that  writers  and  publishers  seem  to  aim  mainly  not  at  simplifying 
text-books,  but  at  multiplying  them  by  introducing  something  new, 
something  that  will  "  take."  Is  it  not  of  as  much  importance,  at  least, 
to  a  young  miss  on  leaving  school,  at  fifteen,  to  know  something  about 
book-keeping,  and  how  to  make  out  a  bill, — something  about  the  laws 
of  health,  of  natural  history,  of  natural  philosophy,  or  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  as  to  devote  year  after  year  to  the  study  of  the  higher 
rules  of  arithmetic.  The  great  outlines  of  geography,  we  insist, 
should  be  known,  should  become  familiar.  But  of  what  use  can  it  be 
35 
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in  after-life  to  know  the  present  population  of  Nebraska,  or  the  name 
and  locality  of  some  inferior  market  town  in  Russia  ? 

Orthography  and  syntax  are,  in  our  view,  best  taught  by  the  living 
teacher  through  the  habitual  practice  of  written  compositions.  A 
teacher  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  those  instructions  which  will 
be  most  esssential  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and  of  the  greatest 
practical  utility  in  the  every  day  walks  of  life,  in  their  riper  years,  are 
the  very  instructions  which  the  Commonwealth  requires  to  be 
imparted  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Who  undertakes  to  teach  penmanship  without  pencil  or  pen? 

Who  could  teach  blacksmithing  without  the  hammer,  forge  and 
anvil  ? 

Who  gives  lessons  in  vocal  music  without  exercising  the  pupil's 
voice  ? 

Map  drawing  is  unquestionably  an  excellent  exercise.  Let  a  pupil 
go  to  the  blackboard  and  draw  a  map  of  North  or  South  America,  or 
both,  or  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
or  of  the  outline  of  Australia,  or  of  the  Isles  of  Japan,  and  he  has 
learned  something.  He  has  learned  to  observe  with  great  acuteness, 
carefulness  and  attention,  and  the  habit  acquired  will  be  of  value  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

School  Committee.— 'E.  Poktee  Dyee,  F.  A.  Jewett,  John  Peterson. 

SOUTHBOROUGH. 

There  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  teaching  in  the  minds,  sometimes,  of 
very  good  teachers,  which  exerts  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  teach- 
ing as  a  profession.  We  want  the  experience  which  only  years  and 
faithful  labor  in  the  school-room  will  give.  But  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  get  this  while  educated  and  enterprising  youth  are  saying,  "  Teach- 
ing is  a  dull,  dry  routine ; "  it  is  "  treading  in  a  half-bushel ; "  "  there 
is  no  growth  in  teaching."  Teaching  may  be  followed  in  such  a  way 
that  this  may  be  said  of  it ;  but  should  it  be  so  followed  ?  Cast  aside 
the  narrow  idea  of  the  teacher's  work  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  and  take  on  the  true  idea  and  we  have  variety  and  growth. 
Here  are  thirty  and  forty  and  fifty  boys  and  girls,  not  merely  to  be 
taught  the  lessons  of  those  text-books,  but  so  many  boys  and  girls  to 
be  educated  for  business,  for  society,  for  life  here  and  hereafter ;  edu- 
cated for  efficiency,  for  usefulness,  for  happiness.  There  is  not  much 
necessity  in  such  a  work  of  rusting-  out  because  of  a  "  dull  routine," 
or  because  there  is  little  demand  made  for  the  efforts,  of  those  who 
engage  in  the  work.  Has  one  learning  ?  Certainly  here  is  a  call  for 
it,  and  an  opportunity  for  its  profitable  use — all  the  learning  one  now 
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has  or  may  obtain  by  diligent  use  of  time  and  means.  Has  one  tact  ? 
Here  surely  is  a  field  for  it.  There  shall  be  found  every  day  a  fitting 
place  for  its  exercise.  Indeed,  what  place  with  a  louder  call  demands 
clearness  of  understanding,  breadth  and  variety  of  knowledge,  and  the 
constant  accessions  of  knowledge,  than  the  school-room?  To  grow 
dull  in  the  school-room  with  a  routine,  then,  is  to  grow  blind  to  the 
demands  of  the  school-room.  Not  to  grow  in  mental  and  moral 
power  in  the  work  of  teaching,  is  not  to  labor  to  meet  the  duties  of 
teaching.  It  is  worthy  of  the  thought,  and  planning,  and  effort  of 
the  most  enterprising. 

"  But  there  is  little  encouragement  for  this  in  the  compensation," 
many  will  say.  True.  But  we  hope  for  better  things  in  this  regard. 
These  things  will  be  better,  when  the  people  more  fully  appreciate  the 
needful  qualifications  and  work  of  the  educators  of  a  Christian  repub- 
lic. To  teach  arithmetic  and  grammar,  etc.,  in  a  "  dull  routine,"  is 
one  thing;  to  possess  and  use  the  varied  qualifications  for  educating 
children,  is  quite  another,  and  deserves  much  higher  compensation. 
We  ought  to  seek  for  the  qualifications,  and  we  ought  to  be  willing  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  them. 

ScJwal  Committee. — Jonas  Fay,  Sam'l  Appleton,  John  Colby. 

SPENCER 

Parents. — We  speak  of  parents  first,  since  their  co-operation,  both 
with  the  teachers  and  the  committee,  is  so  essential  to  the  success  of 
educational  work  in  the  town.  If  men  are  employed  on  the  farm  or 
in  the  shop,  the  employer  visits  those  places  to  see  what  success  is  at- 
tending their  labor.  Is  the  education  of  our  children  of  less  impor- 
tance than  raising  corn  or  making  boots  ?  How  few  parents,  by  the 
showing  of  the  registers,  have  visited  our  schools  the  past  year !  En- 
tering the  school  and  spending  an  hour  or  two  several  times  during 
the  term  might  do  good  in  various  ways.  It  would  attach  an  impor- 
tance to  the  school  which  would  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
pupils.  Children  are  usually  interested  in  what  their  parents  are. 
Such  friendly  visits,  and  the  kind  words  which  might  be  given,  would 
encourage  teachers,  causing  them  to  feel  that  their  labors  were  appre- 
ciated. Such  parents  too  would  be  better  prepared  to  sympathize 
with  them,  learning  by  observation  what  a  severe  tax  it  often  is  upon 
the  nervous  system  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school  of  forty  or  fifty 
scholars.  In  these,  as  well  as  many  other  ways,  parents  can  do  much 
to  vitalize  our  schools  and  render  them  efficient. 

But  there  are  some  who  do  worse  than  to  neglect  the  school.  They 
listen  to  the  stories  of  disobedient,  and,  perhaps,  lying  children,  and 
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without  any  investigation  join  with  them  in  condemning  the  teacher. 
A  course  more  injurious,  hoth  to  the  scholar  and  the  school,  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  We  are,  however,  happy  in  stating  that  but 
little  of  this  has  occurred  the  past  year. 

Absenteeism. — Irregular  attendance  still  continues  to  trouble  some 
of  our  teachers  and  injure  the  schools.  How  shall  this- be  corrected? 
This  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  If  all  parents  were  suitably 
impressed  with  the  value  of  education,  and  the  importance  of  the  habit 
of  stability  in  their  children,  the  evil  would  to  a  great  extent  be  abated. 
But  we  cannot  educate  the  parents.  Certainly  their  children  sustain 
an  irreparable  loss  by  such  irregularities.  In  our  visits  to  the  schools 
we  have  frequently  found  classes  acquitting  themselves  well  with  the 
exception  of  a  few,  and 'on  inquiry  of  the  teacher  have  found  that 
these  were  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  Such  are  a  clog  to  the 
class,  a  trial  and  mortification  to  the  teacher,  and  we  think  should  be 
in  a  class  by  themselves.  Indeed  we  can  conceive  of  no  better  method, 
to  bring  both  parents  and  children  to  their  senses  upon  this  subject, 
than  to  put  such  irregulars  all  into  one  class,  regardless  of  their  grade 
of  scholarship  or  size.  If  they  use  a  half-dozen  different  books,  just 
as  well.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  "  Jumble  Class,"  and  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  all  irregular  scholars  are  to  go  into  it.  When  visitors, 
or  the  committee  come,  let  it  be  told  them  that  this  is  the  Jumble 
Class.  Certainly  parents  who  thus  wrong  their  children  and  the 
school  ought  not  to  complain  of  such  an  arrangement.  We  suggest 
this  method  for  the  consideration  of  teachers. 

Closely  allied  to  the  evil  we  are  considering  is  that  of  frequent  dis- 
missions by  leave  or  request  of  parents.  Some  parents  get  the  idea 
that  a  pupil,  as  soon  as  he  recites  his  lesson  has  nothing  more  to  do  in 
school,  and,  under  this  misappi'ehension,  the  teacher  is  requested  to 
dismiss  him  perhaps  when  school  is  half  done.  Successful  teachers  can 
always  find  employment  enough  for  their  pupils.  The  order  of  the 
school  demands  their  employment,  for  if  idle  they  will  be  falling  into 
mischief.  Such  dismissions,  we  conclude,  are  damaging  both  to  the 
scholar  and  the  school,  and  we  desire  that  our  teachers  will  not  respond 
to  such  requests  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Follow  these 
children  to  their  homes,  if  indeed  they  go  home,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  you  will  find  them  doing  nothing  of  any  real  value  for  their 
parents. 

It  is  seen  that  the  committee  have  the  authority  to  exclude  all 
scholars  whose  influence  is  pernicious,  and  teachers  can  do  the  same 
when  directed  by  the  committee ;  but  when  this  is  done  they  must,  if 
requested,  state  "the  ground  and  reason  of  the  exclusion,"  to  the 
parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  in  writing.     Now  with  this  authority 
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on  the  part  of  the  committee,  where  is  the  necessity  of  placing  men 
of  huge  physical  proportions  and  strength  in  our  winter  schools,  just 
because  a  few  larger  scholars  are  to  enter  ?  It  is  hoped  that  this  idea, 
this,  we  had  almost  said,  relic  of  barbarism,  will  be  soon  banished 
from  the  minds  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  our  Public  Schools.  It 
virtually  concedes  to  ill-bred  and  evil-disposed  lads  that  if  the  teacher 
has  not  physical  power  to  beat  good  conduct  into  them,  that  they 
may  do  about  as  they  please.  We  think  that  no  teacher  should  be 
obliged  to  do  such  work.  The  rod  may  be  used  judiciously  sometimes 
upon  some  pupils,  but  those  of  the  size  and  character  we  refer  to,  if 
they  continue  to  disturb  the  order,  and  of  course  hinder  the  success 
of  the  school,  should,  after  due  admonition  and  labor  by  the  teacher, 
if  they  persist  in  disobedience,  be  expelled.  This  is  a  severe  remedy 
we  admit,  and  should  not  be  resorted  to  till  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
faithful  teacher  has  been  employed  to  secure  the  desired  discipline 
without  the  cudgel.  If  expelled  after  all  this,  whose  is  the  fault  ? 
Furthermore,  such  disturbers  of  schools  are  not  generally  of  that  class 
who  are  much  benefited  by  the  school,  and  should  they  be  suffered  to 
remain  to  harass  the  teacher  and  rob  the  whole  school  of  the  benefits 
designed  by  its  establishment  ? 

We  conclude,  then,  that  since  the  power  and  club  of  Hercules  are 
not  necessary  to  chastise  such  unruly  scholars,  muscular  strength  for 
such  work  should  not  be  a  consideration  in  the  employment  of 
teachers,  and,  therefore,  that  females  can  be  employed  as  successfully 
as  those  of  the  other  sex  in  teaching  our  winter  terms.  So  far  as 
order  is  concerned,  and  in  fact  every  other  thing  necessary  for  a  good 
school,  they  have  proved  themselves  in  this  town  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  male  teachers. 

There  is  something  more  to  be  done  in  our  schools  than  to  merely 
train  the  intellect.  The  morals  of  the  pupils  are  to  be  cared  for, 
and,  therefore,  the  law  requires  that  the  teachers  themselves  shall 
be  persons  of  "  good  moral  character,"  and  they  are  to  teach  "  good 
behavior."  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  this,  for  of 
what  value  is  learning  without  virtue  ?  Without  virtue  it  becomes  a 
power  for  evil,  and,  therefore,  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  To  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law  no  profanity,  lying,  obscenity  or 
lewdness,  either  in  word  or  act,  no  quarrelling,  or  gambling,  or  disobe- 
dience, or  coarse  conduct,  or  dishonesty,  either  in  or  about  the  school- 
room should  be  allowed.  These  evils  should,  as  far  as  is  consistent, 
be  explained  and  prohibited,  and  those  virtues  which  are  the  opposite 
of  these  should  be  enforced.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this. 
It  may  be  done  occasionally  in  open  school  and  also  by  private  conver- 
sations with  individuals.     Indeed,  a  teacher  who  loves  his  work  and 
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desires  the  welfare  of  those  under  his  care,  can  scarcely  pass  an  hour 
in  the  school-room,  or  hear  a  recitation  without  finding  an  opportunity, 
in  a  prudent  way,  to  impress  some  lesson  of  moral  instruction.  These 
lessons,  however,  to  be  effectual,  must  have  the  force  of  his  own  ex- 
ample. If  he  fails  in  this,  if  his  example  is  against  his  teachings,  his 
efforts  at  inculcating  morals  are  worse  than  thrown  away. 
School  Committee.— Geo.  L.  Hobbs,  N.  D.  George,  E.  M.  Wheeler. 

STURBRIDGE. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  connect  with  these  specifications  the  added 
responsibilities  involved  in  the  enactment  referred  to,  of  March  24th, 
to  see  that  they  make  the  duties  of  a  school  committee  man  no  sine- 
cure ;  to  realize  how  much  they  add  to  the  burdens  of  an  office,  not, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  to  be  coveted  either  for  its 
honors  or  its  emoluments.  Equally  plain  is  it,  that  in  order  to  the 
success  of  this  plan,  there  must  be  a  faithful  co-working  of  all  the 
parties  concerned.  What  we  would  say  most  emphatically  is,  give 
the  experiment  fair  play.  There  is  this  encouragement  to  begin  with, 
that  wherever  it  has  been  tried — as  it  has  been,  largely,  throughout 
the  State,  by  the  voluntary  abolition  of  the  district  system — it  has 
been  approved,  and  its  many  advantages  over  the  old  system  seen  and 
acknowledged.  The  abstracts  from  the  school  committees'  reports, 
appended  to  the  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
are  unanimous  in  their  testimony  to  this  effect.  The  plan  has  been 
recommended  by  our  governors  in  their  annual  messages ;  it  has  had 
the  sanction  of  our  most  enlightened  educators ;  the  act  which  made 
it  the  law  of  the  State  "  was  passed  with  almost  entire  unanimity, 
there  having  been  only  nine  negative  votes  in  the  House,  and  none  in 
the  Senate." 

Surely  there  is  everything  to  inspire  the  confidence  that  a  measure 
which  comes  thus  commended,  only  needs  to  be  carried  out  in  a  right 
and  true  spirit,  to  produce  its  best  fruits. 

We  call,  then,  on  all  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  especially  on 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  may  be  prejudiced  against  the  change,  to 
give  it,  at  least,  a  fair  chance.  The  arguments  in  its  favor,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  majority  of  your  committee,  greatly  preponderate  over 
anything  that  can  be  brought  against  it.  They  are  compelled  to  say 
this  in  the  face  of  the  new  burdens  which  the  plan  will  lay  upon  them. 
They  believe  that  better  teaching,  better  schools,  better  education 
will  be  the  result ;  or  that,  if  the  contrary,  it  must  be  because  of  some 
deficiency  in  those  who  have  the  experiment  in  charge.  Fellow 
citizens,  although  we  have  not  made  trial  of  the  plan  ourselves,  let 
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not  their  testimony  who  have  tried  it  pass  for  nothing.  With  a  gen- 
erous confidence  that  it  will  prove  for  the  best,  or,  if  otherwise,  that 
it  will  be  made  to  give  place  to  something  better,  let  us  strive  to  get 
from  it  all  the  good  that  we  can. 

School  Committee.— U.  F.  Edes,  H.  E.  Hitchcock,  David  Wight. 

SOUTHBRIDGE. 

Visitation  of  Schools. — The  monthly  inspection  of  the  schools 
required  by  law  may  suffice  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  their  condition 
and  the  ability  of  the  teachers,  but  can  be  of  little  service  in  promot- 
ing needful  improvement.  In  order  to  give  essential  aid,  the  com- 
mittee must  be  familiar  with  the  teacher  and  school,  knowing  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  both  the  faulty  and 
the  excellent. 

In  order  that  all  of  the  committee  may  have  some  acquaintance 
with  all  the  schools  it  is  one  of  the  arrangements  of  the  board  that 
every  school  shall  be  examined  each  term  by  members  specially 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Thus  the  written  judgment  of  three  men 
beside  the  local  committee  is  obtained  concerning  every  school. 

Other  Visitors. — Your  committee  take  much  pleasure  in  remarking 
the  large  number  of  unofficial  visitors  which  the  schools  have  received. 
The  registers  record  the  names  of  one  thousand  and  thirty-three  visi- 
tors, including  the  committee.  This  number  does  not  include  the 
names  of  all  those  present  at  the  closing  exercises  of  the  terms.  The 
High  School,  for  example,  has  the  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  visitors  beside  one  hundred  "  others."  These  visits  show  gen- 
eral interest,  give  freshness  to  the  ordinary  recitations  and  help  the 
schools  to  be  always  ready  for  examination. 

Abolition  of  the  District  /System. — Your  committee  had  heard  fears 
expressed  that  the  abolition  of  the  district  system  might  excite  feeling 
which  would  in  some  cases  hinder  the  due  working  of  the  town  sys- 
tem. We  are  glad  to  record  that  no  such  disposition  has  been  shown. 
While  the  town  system  throws  much  additional  care  and  labor  upon 
the  school  board,  it  does,  without  doubt,  tend  to  diminish  or  prevent 
local  jealousies  and  to  secure  an  impartial  administration  of  school 
affairs. 

However  this  may  be,  the  entire  abolition  of  the  district  system  by 
the  legislature  leaves  us  now  no  alternative,  and  we  have  whatever 
of  satisfaction  there  may  be  in  having  chosen  this  way  before  we 
were  obliged  to  take  it. 

Teachers'1  Meetings. — For  the  promotion  of  professional  enthusiasm 
and  full  acquaintance,  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  teachers  and  com- 
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mittee  has  been  held  during  the  year.  There  have  been  free  confer- 
ences on  practical  questions  of  school  duty,  essays  and  discussions  of 
various  topics  tending  to  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  view  and  to 
an  intensification  of  right  feeling  already  possessed.  These  meetings 
have  seemed  so  profitable  that  the  committee  have  made  attendance 
upon  them  one  of  the  regular  duties  of  the  teachers  during  the  coming 
year. 

Sckool  Committee. — R.  F.  Bronson,  Manning  Leonard,  J.  0.  McKinstry,  A.  J. 
Bartholomew,  L.  W.  Curtis,  Sylvester  Dresser,  F.  C  Flint,  S.  C.  Hartwell, 
W.  A.  Braman. 

SUTTON. 

Corporal  Punishment. — The  subject  of  corporal  punishment  in 
schools  has  been  much  discussed  during  the  last  few  years.  While 
there  is  still  a  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  extent  it 
should  be  used,  there  is  evidence,  on  all  sides,  that  a  great  change  in 
public  sentiment,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of  our  best  teachers,  has 
taken  place  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  much  less  frequently  resorted  to 
than  formerly,  and  is  coming  more  and  more  into  disuse.  In  general, 
as  civilization  advances,  the  harsher  and  more  barbarous  punishments 
give  place  to  other  and  milder  modes  of  punishment. 

The  public  whipping  post,  once  erected  at  all  the  county  seats  in 
the  Commonwealth  as  part  of  the  machinery  of  penal  law,  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Flogging  was  abolished  by  Act  of  congress,  in  the 
American  navy,  in  1853,  with  great  advantage,  it  is  said,  to  the  char- 
acter and  discipline  of  the  service.  In  the  prisons  and  houses  of 
reformation  in  the  State,  where  formerly  corporal  punishment  was 
carried  to  the  extent  of  cruelty,  it  is  no  longer  permitted  even  iipon 
the  worst  of  criminals.  Formerly,  flogging  was  a  part  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  plantation  in  all  the  slaveholding  States  of  the  Union, 
and  was  inflicted  indiscriminately  upon  the  slaves  without  regard  to 
age  or  sex :  now  it  has  disappeared,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  bar- 
barous system  of  slavery  itself,  from  those  States.  In  the  Public 
Schools  of  Prussia,  which  are  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  and  superior 
in  many  respects  to  ours,  no  corporal  punishment  is  allowed  by  law  to 
be  inflicted  upon  any  pupil,  except  at  the  request  of  the  parents  in 
particular  cases.  It  is  not  allowed  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Holland. 
It  is  not  practised,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  in  the  schools  of  Austria, 
Germany  or  France.  Indeed,  in  all  the  more  enlightened  countries  of 
Europe,  notwithstanding  their  monarchial  and  more  or  less  despotic 
forms  of  civil  government,  it  has  disappeared,  or  is  fast  disappearing 
from  their  Public  and  Private  Schools.  And  though,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  under  our  republican  form  of  government,  the  rod  is  more 
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generally  used  in  our  schools  than  it  is  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  it  is 
still  gradually  disappearing  among  us.  In  none  of  our  colleges,  and 
in  few,  if  any,  of  our  Academies  and  High  Schools  is  it  now  used  at 
all,  whereas  formerly  it  was  quite  common  even  in  our  best  Academies. 
The  best  teachers  in  our  Primary  Schools  now  use  it  but  seldom, 
many  of  them  not  at  all. 

Your  committee  regard  this  change  with  favor,  and  consider  it  an 
evidence  of  progress,  a  sure  indication  of  that  "  good  time  coming " 
when  moral  influences  and  ideas  will  take  the  place  of  physical  force 
in  the  government  of  families  and  schools.  While  they  would  not 
wholly  banish  corporal  punishment  from  our  schools,  they  believe  it 
should  be  used  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  with  great  caution  and 
deliberation — never  in  the  excitement  of  passion,  as  is  often  done. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  corporal  punishment  is  necessary  to 
secure  good  government  in  school.  The  best  governed  schools  are 
those  in  which  corporal  punishments  are  seldom,  if  ever,  used. 
Indeed,  good  government  is  impossible  in  a  school  in  which  the  rod  is 
held  in  terror  over  the  scholars.  There  may  be  order  there— the 
order  which  comes  from  fear — the  order  of  the  prison  or  the  planta- 
tion ;  but  government,  in  the  sense  in  which  government  is  desirable 
in  the  school,  there  is  not.  Fear  as  a  governing  motive  of  action  is 
degrading,  and  there  can  be  little  hope  of  the  reformation  of  a  bad 
boy  so  long  as  he  is  kept  under  the  bondage  of  fear.  The  design  of 
government,  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  school,  is  to  prepare  the 
child  for  self-government.  His  better  nature — his  kindness,  gener- 
osity, justice,  benevolence  and  self-resj)ect — should  be  called  into 
exercise,  and  the  baser  passions,  such  as  servile  fear,  anger  and  resent- 
ment, which  the  excessive  use  of  the  rod  tends  to  incite,  should  be 
kept  in  check.  Any  punishment  which  tends  to  degrade  a  child  in 
his  own  estimation,  or  in  the  estimation  of  others,  is  demoralizing.  If 
you  wish  to  make  a  brute  of  a  boy,  treat  him  like  a  brute.  If  you 
wish  to  make  him  better,  appeal  to  his  better  nature,  and  treat  him 
kindly.  Bad  boys,  by  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  may  be  reclaimed ; 
whereas  a  harsh  and  severe  treatment  will  make  them  ten  times  worse 
than  before.  Boys  that  are  kicked  and  cuffed  and  beaten  by  passion- 
ate parents,  or  harsh  and  unfeeling  teachers,  are  invariably  the  worst 
boys  in  school,  and  generally  become  the  worst  members  of  society. 
While  blows  injure  a  sensitive  child,  often  inflicting  a  wound  upon 
the  soul  as  lasting  as  life,  and  causing  the  teacher  who  inflicted  it  to 
be  remembered  with  aversion  ever  after,  on  an  obstinate,  self-willed 
child,  they  stir  up  all  that  is  ugly  and  hateful  in  him. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  corporal  punishment,  when  judiciously 
and  kindly  inflicted,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  useful,  it  is  our  deliberate 
36 
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conviction,  that,  as  generally  administered,  it  does  more  harm  than 
good.  If,  as  is  affirmed,  there  are  boys  or  girls  in  our  schools  who  are 
so  utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  propriety  that  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason  and  kindness  and  can  only  be  governed 
by  the  rod,  such  boys  or  girls  should  not  be  retained  in  the  school  to 
contaminate  others.    They  are  proper  subjects  for  the  Reform  Schools. 

School  Committee. — A.  L.  Stickney,  Geo.  Lyman,  Fred.  N.  Knapp. 

UXBRIDGE. 

School  Apparatus. — No  farmer  would  think  it  profitable  to  carry 
on  his  farm  without  his  ploughs,  his  harrow,  his  cultivator, — does  he 
not  get  the  most  improved  tools  when  he  can  ? — and  all  other  imple- 
ments of  farming ;  no  manufacturer  would  think  of  carrying  on  his 
business  without  all  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  suited  to  the 
branch  of  manufacturing  carried  on  by  him,  and  he  cannot  afford  to 
pursue  his  business  with  inferior  machinery.  The  merchant  must  have 
the  various  implements  suited  to  his  business,  and,  besides,  does  he 
not  fit  up  his  store  to  attract  the  eye  of  his  customer  ?  In  short,  does 
not  every  calling  feel  itself  obliged  to  procure  the  best  and  most  suit- 
able apparatus  for  its  purpose  ? 

Then  why  should  the  teacher  be  required  to  open  to  the  youthful 
mind  all  subjects,  or  any  subject,  without  suitable  apparatus  to  illus- 
trate and  make  it  plain  ? 

And  yet  we  have  scarcely  any  apparatus  in  any  of  our  schools  be- 
yond the  printed  page,  and  such  fertility  of  imagination  as  the  teacher 
may  possess. 

Is  it  profitable  to  have  it  so  ?  We  speak  not  of  dollars  and  cents 
now,  but  is  it  profitable  to  the  minds  of  your  children  to  have  it  so  ? 

Every  school  in  town  should  have  a  globe  and  a  good  set  of  wall 
maps  for  the  study  of  geography,  and  the  Primary  Schools  should 
have  a  set  of  tablets  for  teaching  reading,  geometrical  forms,  and  vari- 
ous other  subjects,  which  can  be  much  better  taught  by  the  eye  than 
by  any  description  by  words. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  other  apparatus ;  but  the  above  is  indis- 
pensable to  successful  teaching  of  the  branches  named. 

As  an  evidence  of  what  we  have  said,  let  any  one  ask  himself  how 
many  can  read  the  description  of  any  thing  or  place  that  he  has  not 
seen,  and  find,  when  he  shall  see  the  thing  or  place  described,  that  the 
description  has  given  him  any  adequate  understanding  of  its  appear- 
ance ?    If  the  adult  does  not  always  get  correct  ideas  from  words,  can 
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we  expect  the  child,  with  his  limited  understanding  of  words,  to  com- 
prehend their  meaning  better  ? 

If  not,  then  we  ask  that  all  suitable  apparatus  may  be  provided. 
School  Committee. — C.  A.  Wheelock,  William  C.  Capkon. 

WARREN. 

Every  person  must  be  educated  in  the  street,  the  bar-room,  or  the 
brothel, — a  vagabond,  graduating,  it  may  be  said,  from  the  poor  house  ; 
a  criminal,  from  the  jail  or  the  prison ;  or  else  in  the  family,  the  school, 
or  the  church,  a  worthy  citizen ;  a  virtuous  man,  with  due  regard  for 
law  and  a  just  consideration  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  men.  If 
then  we  would  become  barbarians  or  raise  up  a  generation  of  criminals, 
we  have  simply  to  neglect  the  intellectual  and  moral  training  of  the 
children  of  our  town — of  our  Commonwealth.  They  who  have  money 
have  only  to  withhold  it ;  they  who  have  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing have  only  to  carry  it  locked  up  in  their  own  hearts ;  and  they  who 
hold  authority,  whether  parental  or  magisterial,  have  only  to  wield  it 
unwisely  and  this  end  shall  surely  be  attained.  Then  where  will  be 
the  safeguards  of  liberty,  the  protection  of  property,  the  sure  de- 
fence of  life  and  peace  ?  All  swept  away.  Be  sure,  fellow  citizens, 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  old  and  young,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  are 
all  involved  in  this  matter  of  right  education.  Our  only  hope  is  in 
the  young.  They  must  be  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  they  will 
soon  be  called  to  assume.  Let  us  not,  then,  in  any  respect  "  withhold 
more  than  is  meet  and  so  tend  to  poverty  "  and  ruin.  But  let  us  give 
in  such  abundance,  as  by  so  giving,  to  increase  our  riches,  which  we 
have  invested  in  the  young. 

Good  /Schools. — To  this  end  we  must  have  plenty  of  money ;  good 
accommodations.  These  will  include  pleasant  and  convenient  loca- 
tions, properly  arranged  and  ornamented  with  shade  trees.  Houses 
ample  and  convenient,  built  with  regard  to  some  style  of  architecture 
as  well  as  economy,  with  proper  means  of  heating  and  ventilating. 
People  sometimes  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  housing  their  Cattle, 
yet  will  grumble  at  spending  a  few  hundreds  for  the  accommodation 
of  their  children.  Another  important  requisite  is  sufficient  time. 
From  eight  to  ten  months  per  year  is  necessary.  Tractable  scholars, 
constant  and  punctual  in  their  attendance.  Good  discipline.  Perfect 
order.  All  parts  working  together  like  well  adjusted  machinery. 
Text-books  simple  and  practical.  Teachers  should  be  attractive  and 
able  to  lead  the  pupils  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth,  able  to  stimu- 
late to  the  greatest  effort,  rich  in  illustration,  and  should  be  familiar 
with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  so  as  to  secure  thoroughness, 
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rapid  progress  and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  pupil ;  and  above 
all  to  enable  him  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  difference,  yet  rela- 
tions, existing  between  theory  and  practice ;  so  as,  having  laid  a  theo- 
retical foundation,  he  may  build  a  practical  superstructure.  To  this 
end  the  text-book  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible  by  both  teacher 
and  scholar  in  recitation.  The  scholar  should  never  be  allowed  to 
carry  his  book  into  the  class,  except  in  the  exercise  of  reading.  Teachers 
need  daily  preparation  for  the  school-room  as  much  as  scholars.  Why 
should  not  the  pupil  read  his  lesson  from  the  book  as  well  as  the 
teacher?  Prussia  sets  us  a  noble  example  in  this  respect.  There  a 
text-book  is  rarely  seen  in  the  school-room.  Every  teacher  should 
have  a  due  respect  for  every  child  intrusted  to  his  or  her  care,  of 
whatever  race,  color,  or  caste. 

We  are  glad  to  feel  that  teaching  is  looked  upon  more  and  more  as 
a  profession — as  a  life  calling.  And  an  increasing  demand  for  teachers 
who  have  been  fitted  for  their  calling  by  a  thorough  course  of  prepara- 
tion at  the  Normal  School  or  some  similar  institution.  We  require 
this  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  the  clergyman.  Why  not  of  the 
teacher  ?  If  our  young  men  and  women  would  improve  the  advan- 
tages the  State  offers  them,  in  this  respect,  they  would  be  able  to  bring 
our  schools  up  to  a  higher  grade. 

School  Committee. — A.  H.  Somes,  J.  H.  Moore,  J.  W.  Hastings. 

WEBSTER. 

We  present  the  schools  as  they  are,  not  as  what  they  ought  to  be, 
not  as  what  they  would  be,  if  every  man  and  woman  felt  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  trust  in  this  respect  committed  to  them,  and  the  weight  of 
obligation  which  that  trust  involves.  After  all  that  we  have  said  in 
laudation  of  our  schools,  the  fact  is  not  ignored  that  there  still  exist 
serious  obstacles  to  the  higher  prosperity ;  nor  do  we  forget  another 
humiliating  fact,  that  the  power  to  remove  these  obstacles  is  immedi- 
ately and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  interested  in 
their  removal,  and  yet  it  remains,  year  after  year,  an  unused  power. 

Our  surprise  is,  that,  with  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  progress, 
our  schools  are  in  so  good  condition  as  the  report  represents  them. 
The  obstacles  now  referred  to  are  not  of  recent  origin,  they  are  of 
long  standing ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  are  as  old  as  the  system  itself 
of  free  public  instruction.  The  sad  influences,  for  example,  brought 
to  bear  directly  and  surely  and  powerfully  upon  the  school,  growing 
out  of  a  laxity  in  family  govei-nment ; — the  criminal  policy — last  year 
we  termed  it  cruel,  but  neither  word  is  too  strong — of  removing  chil- 
dren from  school  and  putting  them  to  manual  labor  when  their  educa- 
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tion  is  barely  begun ;  the  utter  indifference  of  some  parents  respecting 
constancy  and  punctuality  of  attendance  at  school ;  the  undue  inter- 
ference of  other  parents  with  the  discipline  of  the  school-room ;  and 
the  general  disposition  to  leave  the  work  of  visiting  schools — (except 
perhaps  upon  the  appointed  days  of  examination) — to  those  who  are 
officially  intrusted  with  that  service  ;  all  these  are  difficulties  standing 
to-day,  as  they  stood  half  a  century  ago,  like  mountains,  squarely  in 
the  way  of  advancement. 

School  Committee.— Geo.  J.  Sanger,  C.  W.  Reding,  F.  D.  Brown. 

WESTBOROUGH. 

A  bright,  intelligent  boy  has  been  seen  the  past  year,  in  one  of  our 
school-rooms,  who  might  have  stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  com- 
panions in  age.  None  more  full  of  health  and  vigor  than  he ;  none 
with  a  keener  relish  for  all  sorts  of  sports.  He  comes  home  from 
school  with  complaint :  "  Mother,  I  can't  get  all  my  lessons.  I  have 
too  many  studies.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  give  up  geography.  The 
teacher  gives  such  long  lessons  that  I  can't  get  them."  What  is  the 
mother's  reply  ?  Like  that  of  the  Spartan  mother  when  her  young 
son  clad  for  battle  complained  to  her  that  his  sword  was  too  short — 
"  Add  a  step  to  it,  my  son  ?  "  Not  quite  so  inspiring.  She  goes  to 
the  teacher,  intercedes  for  her  boy,  and  the  lesson  is  abandoned.  A 
few  days  after,  Charley  does  not  want  to  go  to  school.  "  My  head 
aches,  mother,  and  I  know  I  shall  fail  in  my  lessons  if  I  go."  The 
mother,  kind  woman,  allows  him  to-  stay  at  home.  The  clock  strikes 
nine.  Charley  begins  to  feel  a  little  better,  and  wants  to  go  out 
coasting  ;  and  the  mother  thinks  a  little  exercise  in  the  open  air  will 
perhaps  do  him  as  much  good  as  anything ;  so  he  takes  his  sled  and 
goes  out — to  meet  some  three  or  four  other  boys  who  have  been 
"  unwell "  like  himself,  and  they  coast  to  their  satisfaction.  More 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  ten  weeks  term,  this  farce,  or  something 
similiar,  is  played.  Soon  the  time  arrives  for  promotion  to  a  higher 
department,  and  Charley's  class  in  age  goes  up,  but  he  is  left.  He,  of 
course,  is  not  in  good  humor  about  it,  and  his  mother  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee to  intercede  for  him.  "  Charley  says  he  is  as  well  fitted  to  go 
up  as  the  others,  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  discouraged,  and  not  want  to 
go  to  school  at  all."  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  Charley  loves  play 
better  than  study,  and  his  mother  (his  father — for  this  is  not  a  fancy 
record — is  away  at  his  business,)  instead  of  insisting  upon  his  daily 
lessons,  and  encouraging  him  to  persevere  in  them,  yields  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  her  son  is  not  only  degraded  among  his  companions, 
but  loses  all  interest  in  school  duties,  and  becomes  a  burden  and  a 
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vexation  in  the  school-room,  if  he  is  not  sent  away  for  misconduct. 
The  success  of  our  schools,  in  no  small  measure,  depends  upon  the 
parents.  There  are  children  in  all  our  school-rooms,  who  are  always 
present,  always  prompt  in  their  lessons,  always  cheerful  and  ready  in 
all  school  exercises.  And  the  secret  of  it,  in  most  cases,  is  the  glow 
of  interest  and  the  word  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  parent. 
That  child  is  to  be  pitied  whose  father  or  mother  manifests  no  care,  no 
enthusiasm  in  his  education. 

Policy  of  Committee. — The  policy  of  the  committee  has  been  to 
retain  those  teachers  who  give  satisfaction,  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
same  schools,  thereby  avoiding  the  risk  of  a  change,  and  the  loss  of 
time  necessarily  occasioned  in  a  new  school,  in  ascertaining  the  degree 
of  advancement,  the  capacity  and  disposition  of  scholars,  and  in  gain- 
ing that  familiar  access  to  them  which  is  essential  to  good  manage- 
ment and  success.  The  school  with  a  new  teacher  that  gets  under- 
way (in  seaman's  phrase,)  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  or  even  the 
third  week  has  done  well.  Whereas  under  an  old  teacher  the  j  are 
ready  to  begin  at  once,  under  full  headway.  No  changes  have  been 
made  the  past  year  except  where  teachers  have  declined  to  continue, 
or  where  the  interests  of  the  school  have  imperiously  demanded  such 
change. 

It  is  definitely  understood  that  no  teacher  has  a  right  to  expel  a 
pupil  from  school.  She  may  send  a  pupil  away  from  school  for  mis- 
conduct, till  such  time  as  the  case  may  be  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee for  investigation ;  and  no  child  can  be  debarred  from  school 
privileges  except  for  misconduct  persevered  in  and  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  school.  In  nothing  are  the  committee  more  careful  in 
relation  to  teachers  than  to  secure  those  qualities  which  shall  insure 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  committee  would  look 
with  less  disfavor  upon  a  deficiency  in  skill"  or  ability  to  communicate 
knowledge,  than  upon  any  lack  of  those  human  sympathies — that 
"  milk  of  human  kindness  " — which  should  watch  against  the  physical 
sufferings  of  a  child.  Better  a  dolt  in  the  teacher's  chair,  than  a 
tyrant.  As  the  teacher  stands  in  place  of  the  parent  in  relation  to 
the  children,  she  should  feel  a  parent's  care  for  the  comfort  of  those  in 
her  trust.  And  this  we  believe  has  been  secured  in  all  our  teachers 
the  past  year.  A  little  honest'  inquiry  by  certain  aggrieved  parents, 
instead  of  catching  up  and  "  nursing  to  keep  warm "  a  false  report 
from  an  offending  pupil,  would  have  forestalled  complaiuts  no  less 
injurious  to  the  child  than  unjust  to  the  teacher. 

School  Committee.— C.  B.  Kittredge.  B.  A.  Nourse,  0.  K.  Hutchinson. 
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WEST    BROOKFIELD. 

By-Laws  concerning  Truant  Children  and  Absentees  in  the  Town. 
Art.  1.  The  town  of  West  Brookfiekl  hereby  adopts  the  pro- 
visions of  the  42d  chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  of  this  Common- 
weath,  so  far  as  applicable  to  truant  children  and  absentees  from 
school ;  and  also  the  provisions  of  the  207th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  1862, 
and  the  several  Acts  in  addition  thereto  or  in  amendment  thereof. 

Art.  2.  Any  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  while  a 
member  of  any  Public  School  in  said  town,  who  shall  absent  himself 
or  herself  from  school  without  the  consent  of  his  or  her  teacher, 
parent  or  guardian,  shall  be  deemed  a  truant. 

Art.  3.  Any  child  convicted  of  any  offence  described  in  said  Acts, 
or  either  of  them,  shall  be  jmnished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty 
dollars,  or  by  confinement  in  any  institution  of  instruction,  house  of 
reformation  or  suitable  situation  which  shall  be  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, for  a  term  not  exceeding  one  year. 

Art.  4.  Three  truant  officers  shall  be  annually  chosen  in  the  town 
of  West  Brookfiekl  at  its  annual  meeting,  to  serve  for  one  year,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  make  complaint  of  all  children  who  have  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Acts  aforesaid  or  either  of  them. 

Art.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer  to  inquire  dili- 
gently concerning  all  persons  between  the  ages  aforesaid  who  seem  to 
be  idle,  or  vagrant,  or  who,  whether  employed  or  unemployed,  appear  to 
be  growing  up  in  ignorance,  and  to  enter  a  complaint  against  any  one 
found  unlawfully  absent  from  school  or  violating  any  of  these  by-laws. 

Art.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  truant  officer,  prior  to  mak- 
ing any  complaint  before  a  justice,  to  notify  the  truant  or  absentee 
child  and  its  parents  or  guardian,  of  the  penalty  for  the  offence.  If 
he  can  obtain  satisfactory  pledges  of  reformation,  which  pledges 
shall  subsequently  be  kept,  he  shall  forbear  to  prosecute. 

Art.  8.  Any  person  who  shall  be  chosen  to,  and  shall  accept  the 
office  of  truant  officer,  and  knowingly  neglects  the  duties  of  said 
office,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  every 
such  offence. 

Art.  9.  The  selectment  of  the  town  shall  fix  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation of  said  truant  officers  for  their  services  as  they  shall  think 
just,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  town. 

Art.  10.     It  shall  be  the  duty   of  the  school  committee  and  the 

teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  in  said  town,  to  report  the  names  of 

any  person  or  persons  violating  any  or  either  of  said  Acts  to  the 

truant  officers  of  the  town,  that  they  may  be  complained  of  therefor. 

School  Committee. — W.  B.  Stone,  B.  P.  Aiken,  S.  N.  White. 

Approved,  except  Art.  7,  that  not  conforming  to  Chap.  207  general  statutes 
of  1862.  Lincoln  F.  Brigham,  Chief  Justice  Stiperior  Court. 
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WINCHENDOK 

Hides  and  Begidations. — The  following  rules  and  regulations  relat- 
ing to  the  new  school  building,  and  the  schools  held  therein,  have 
been  adopted  by  the  committee.  On  trial  they  have  proved  to  be 
judicious. 

/.     The  Building. 

1.  A  suitable  man  shall  be  employed  to  have  charge  of  the  building  while  the 
teachers  are  not  present. 

2.  No  scholar  is  allowed  to  interfere  at  any  time  with  the  furnaces,  windows, 
ventilators,  or  bell ;  and  for  the  present  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
basement  without  permission. 

3.  Pupils  shall  not  stand  or  walk  upon  desks,  tables,  or  seats ;  run,  wrestle, 
play  ball,  or  engage  in  any  rough  sport  in  the  school-rooms,  halls,  closets  or 
basement ;  nor  throw  apples,  or  refuse  food,  or  spit  upon  the  floor ;  nor  bring 
snow  into  the  building.  Suitable  recreation,  however,  may  be  permitted  in  the 
halls  or  basement  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

4.  All  injuries  to  the  building,  furniture,  apparatus,  etc.,  such  as  breaking 
glass,  cutting,  marking,  staining,  shall  be  repaired  immediately  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  janitor  at  the  expense  of  the  perpetrator;  with  such  other  penalty 
as  may  be  imposed.    This  regulation  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  outbuildings. 

5.  Smoking  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  building,  or  on  the  premises. 

II.     The  Schools. 

1.  Scholars  shall  be  under  the  control  of  their  respective  teachers  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school,  as  well  as  in  school. 

2.  The  bell  shall  be  rung  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  each  session  for  two 
minutes ;  and  shall  be  tolled  three  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  school. 

3.  Every  scholar  must  be  in  his  place  at  the  opening  of  school,  and  those  who 
are  not  in  their  seats  when  the  bell  ceases  to  toll  will  be  considered  tardy.  The 
halls  will  be  open  twenty  minutes,  and  the  rooms  five  minutes  before  school 
time. 

4.  The  Primary  and  Intermediate  departments  shall  have  a  recess  of  eight 
minutes  every  hour. 

5.  Pupils  of  the  different  departments  shall  not  enter  other  school-rooms 
besides  their  own ;  and  pupils  in  the  lower  stories  shall  not  go  into  the  upper 
halls,  nor  upon  the  stairs  leading  thereto,  without  special  permission. 

6.  Those  who  are  absent  at  the  regular  closing  examination  will  not  be  admit- 
ted to  school  again  without  an  examination  by  the  committee,  unless  they  shall 
give  satisfactory  reasons  for  their  absence. 

7.  The  provisions  of  the  statutes  in  relation  to  truancy  and  absence,  will  be 
enforced  as  occasion  may  require. 

School  Committee.— A.  P.  Marvin,  C.  H.  Wheeler,  Ira  Russell,  C.  J.  Rice,  W. 
L.  Woodcock,  N.  D.  White,  M.  H.  Hitchcock,  C.  A.  Loud,  Bethuel  Ellis,  G.  A. 
Litchfield,  Wheeler  Poland,  W.  N.  White. 
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Grades  and  Promotions. — At  the  age  of  five  years  pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  Primary  Schools,  where  there  are  three  steps  of  one 
year  each.  They  then  pass  to  the  secondary  or  lower  Grammar 
Schools,  where  they  remain  two  years.  Four  years  are  next  spent  in 
completing  the  studies  of  the  Grammar  Schools ;  after  which  they 
should  be  well  instructed  in  writing,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar  and  analy- 
sis, and  to  some  extent  in  physiology.  They  now  enter  the  High 
School.  Here  are  two  courses  of  study,  the  English  course  and  the 
classical  course,  each  occupying  four  years.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
a  pupil  who  enters  the  lowest  grade  and  passes  along  by  regular  pro- 
motions, will  graduate  from  the  highest  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Each 
grade  is  a  year  in  advance  of  the  next  lower ;  and  the  amount  to  be 
learned  in  each  is  designed  to  be  as  much  as  a  pupil  of  average  ability 
can  accomplish  in  a  year.  If  any  pupils  are  prepared  to  enter  a  higher 
grade,  they  can  do  so  at  any  time.  But  it  is  not  often  the  case  that  a 
scholar  can  do  the  work  of  a  year  in  six  months.  There  are  some- 
times those  who  cannot  complete  the  studies  of  a  grade  in  the  whole 
year.  These  are  not  promoted  with  their  class,  and  do  not  always 
need  another  year  to  complete  the  studies  of  the  grade.  Occasionally, 
a  nervous  little  girl,  or  a  quiet,  thoughtful  boy  who  loves  his  book  but 
does  not  love  his  play,  can  complete  the  studies  of  a  grade  in  six 
months.  But  they  are  the  very  ones  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  to 
join  in  active  sports,  rather  than  stimulated  to  overwork,  by  the 
thought  of  promotion.  These  few  exceptional  cases,  on  both  sides, 
only  show  that  the  general  plan  is  not  far  from  correct. 

Training  /School. — This  school,  which  has  been  established  during 
the  year,  is  located  in  the  new  house  on  Dix  Street.  It  is  composed 
of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  primary  scholars,  in  four  rooms, 
and  in  four  classes,  all  under  the  direction  of  two  experienced  and 
accomplished  teachers.  To  instruct  these  children,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  acquire  experience,  and  be  instructed  in  methods  of  teaching, 
there  is  a  practising  class  of  eighteen  young  ladies.  In  each  room 
two  members  of  the  practising  class  remain  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion, one  as  instructor  and  one  as  critic ;  and  two  others  during  the 
afternoon.  Among  these  there  is  an  exchange  of  duties  once  a  month. 
At  the  noon  intermission,  after  the  children  are  dismissed,  all  the 
members  of  the  practising  class  assemble  for  a  lesson  from  the  train- 
ing teachers,  one  of  whom  conducts  it  the  first  hour  and  the  other  the 
second.  At  the  same  time  criticisms  on  the  work  of  the  day,  are 
freely  made,  both  by  the  teachers  and  the  young  ladies  themselves. 
37 
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Each  of  these  young  ladies,  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  have 
had  an  experience  of  one  half  year's  solid  teaching.  She  has  been 
under  the  vigilant  eye  of  an  associate.  Her  instructor  has  been  con- 
stantly at  hand.  She  therefore  aims  to  do  nothing  for  which  there  is 
not  a  reason  in  her  own  mind ;  she  loses  her  shyness,  and  is  able 
calmly  to  face  criticism  and  secure  the  great  advantage  which  it 
brings  ;  in  studying  to  avoid  the  faults  which  are  exposed  in  herself 
and  others,  she  acquires  a  habit  of  thoughtful  attention  to  her  work, 
which  presages  a  constant  progress  in  the  future.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  training  for  those  who  teach,  is  a  far  better  prepara- 
tion, than  a  much  longer  course  of  purely  theoretical  instruction  or  of 
chance  experiment.  The  Training  School  is  not  necessarily  connected 
with  any  particular  method  of  teaching.  The  method  of  object 
teaching  here  employed,  is  not  an  entirely  new  thing.  Every  success- 
ful teacher  has  to  some  extent  worked  out  and  applied  its  more  obvi- 
ous principles.  Those  natural  principles  are  here  taught  systemati- 
cally. This  method  aims  to  awaken  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  child ; 
to  teach  him  to  use  his  senses  and  all  his  faculties ;  and,  instead  of 
confining  him  to  the  pages  of  a  book,  to  open  his  eyes  to  every  object 
and  his  ears  to  every  sound,  so  that  during  his  wakeful  hours  a  book 
is  always  before  him — the  page  imprinted  upon  his  senses  by  sur- 
rounding objects.  Of  the  general  correctness  of  this  method,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Concerning  the  extent  of  its  application,  there  may 
be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Practically,  as  it  is  applied  here,  children 
are  interested  and  instructed  in  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge, 
while  they  improve  no  less  rapidly  in  what  is  usually  taught. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  schools  is  greater  than  the 
number  returned  by  the  assessors.  A  reason  for  this  is  that  many 
belong  to  the  schools  who  are  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  many 
have  reached  the  age  of  five  since  May,  when  the  census  was  taken, 
and  others  have  moved  into  the  city.  But  this  will  not  account  for  all 
the  discrepancy.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  returned  by  the  asses- 
sors is  too  small.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  has  decreased  since 
last  year,  except  in  the  High  School.  This  is  not  a  pleasing  fact.  The 
number  of  absences  is  as  great  as  it  would  be  if  six  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  pupils  had  been  absent  the  whole  year,  or  as  if  each 
pupil  had  been  absent  forty- one  half  clays — a  half  day  each  week. 
There  can  be  no  necessity  for  so  much  absence.  It  indicates  an 
alarming  negligence  on  the  part  of  parents. 

In  Prussia,  a  child  on  arriving  at  the  suitable  age  is  "  due  at  school." 
Our  laws  on  this  subject  are  not  very  strict.  But  the  moral  obliga- 
tion remains.  The  teacher  has  the  first  claim  upon  a  scholar  who  has 
once  entered  school ;  and  it  is  not  merely  courtesy,  but  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  parent  to  explain  the  cause  of  every  absence  and  to  prevent  its 
recurrence. 

A  law  of  the  State  requires  every  child  under  a  certain  age  to 
attend  school  a  part  of  the  year.  But  this  law  is  not  strictly  enforced. 
There  are  children  in  this  city  under  twelve  years  of  age  who  do  not 
attend  school  at  all.  We  are  quite  stringent,  however,  in  our  "  dog 
laws."  These  little  animals,  without  collars,  we  regard  as  wild  beasts; 
and  we  do  not  tolerate  them  in  the  street.  But  children  without 
education  are  far  more  dangerous.  Why  should  not  the  school  law 
be  enforced  as  strictly  as  the  other  ? 

Three  per  cent,  of  all  our  pupils  belong  to  the  High  School.  This 
rate  is  too  small.  In  Providence,  five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are  in  the 
High  School.  About  three  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in 
the  centre  district  belong  to  the  highest  grade  of  Grammar  Schools ; 
and  twenty-six  per  cent,  belong  to  the  Grammar  Schools  of  all  grades. 
Over  eighteen  per  cent,  are  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  More  than 
fifty  per  cent,  are  in  the  Primary  Schools.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
average  age  of  pupils  in  Primary  Schools — highest  grade — is  nine  years 
and  three  months,  while  the  average  age  of  all  pupils  belonging  to  our 
schools,  is  only  nine  years  and  seven  months. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Primary  Schools  are  the  strategical  point. 
Here  the  foundation  is  laid  for  scholarship  in  the  higher  grades ;  and 
to  more  than  half  our  pupils,  what  is  here  done  is  both  foundation  and 
superstructure.  Good  teaching  in  the  lower  schools  gives  the  right 
direction  and  stimulus  to  scholars  at  the  outset ;  and  by  awakening 
an  interest  in  study  it  helps  to  retain  them  in  the  schools.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  every  person  can  teach  a  Primary  School. 
These  schools  need  the  most  skilful  teachers.  We  employ  the  most 
careful  gardener  to  cultivate  the  tender  blade,  not  the  vigorous  stalk. 

Moral  Education. — The  business  of  education  in  the  schools  is  not 
limited  to  the  subjects  of  the  text-books.  Whatever  affects  the  health 
of  pupils  should  be  carefully  watched.  Good  manners,  politeness  and 
habits  of  kindness,  should  be  inculcated.  The  moral  character  of 
actions,  the  duty' which  each  child  owes  to  himself,  to  society  and  to 
his  Creator,  can  often  be  enforced  by  a  word  "fitly  spoken;"  and 
there  are,  in  the  city,  many  children  wholly  uninstructed  in  all  these 
things,  except  as  they  are  taught  in  the  schools.  A  little  incident, 
seized  upon  at  the  right  moment,  will  often  point  a  moral  more  effec- 
tually than  the  most  eloquent  appeal  at  any  other  time,  and  thus,  it 
may  be,  turn  a  child  from  a  vicious  life. 

The  field  of  moral  and  religious  truth  is  so  broad,  the  things  about 
which  Christian  men  agree,  are  so  many  more  than  those  about  which 
they  differ,  that  these  opportunities  for  benefiting  the  child,  may  be 
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improved  by  the  judicious  teacher,  without  fear  of  offence  to  those  of 
opposite  beliefs.  But  it  is  not  by  direct  means  chiefly,  that  moral  cul- 
ture is  to  be  secured  in  our  schools.  It  is  by  the  silent,  pervasive 
influence  of  a  well-formed  character,  and  a  conscientious  devotion  to 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

The  High  School  Medal  Fund. — This  fund  of  one  thousand  dollars 
was  donated  in  the  year  1859  by  Governor  Bullock,  then  mayor  of  the 
city,  the  yearly  proceeds  to  be  used  "  to  encourage  merit  in  both  sexes 
in  the  High  School."  For  seven  years  the  interest  was  applied  in 
purchasing  medals,  known  as  the  Bullock  prizes,  to  be  distributed 
among  meritorious  scholars.  But  the  good  results  expected,  were  not 
realized  from  this  method  of  applying  the  proceeds  of  the  fund.  Ac- 
cordingly, with  the  consent  of  the  donor,  in  February,  1868,  its  name 
was  changed  to  "  The  Bullock  Fund  for  the  High  School  Library  and 
Apparatus ; "  "  the  annual  income  to  be  hereafter  applied  to  the  uses 
of  the  library  and  apparatus  of  said  school."  At  the  same  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  way  to  the  further  increase  of  this  fund, 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  contributed  by  a  gentleman  of 
the  school  board  whose  devotion  to  the  interest  of  our  schools  is 
unsurpassed.  The  same  gentleman  has  also  proposed  to  place  in  the 
school-rooms  of  three  Grammar  masters  a  set  of  Chambers'  Encyclo- 
paedia. This  is  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  "  Library  of  Reference  Books  " 
for  each  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  than  which  nothing  is  more  needed 
or  more  useful.  The  only  such  books  now  supplied  are  Webster's 
Dictionary  and  Lippincott's  Gazetteer.  Mention  is  here  made  of  these 
additional  donations,  both  because  it  is  due  the  disinterested  liberality 
of  the  donor — our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  George  Jaques,  Esq., — and 
because  it  is  believed  that  other  gentlemen  of  like  liberality  will 
desire  to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  design. 

Superintendent. — Albert  P.  Marble. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS,  AS  RETURNED  BY  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


CITIES  AKD 

o 
o 

to 
f 

a 

.a 
o 

TOWNS. 

o 
m 

o 

i 

g 

CD 

bo 

a 

Time  Kept 

Expense. 

6 

8 

£ 

< 

6 

Boston, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

5  ms.  13  dys. 

44 

$4,216  16 

Cambridge, 

439 

- 

157 

5  months. 

10 

1,500  00 

Charlestown, 

150 

60 

110 

8  weeks. 

12 

800  00 

Chelsea,     . 

107 

58 

30 

3  months. 

2 

600  00 

Dorchester, 

30 

25 

45 

25  hours. 

- 

- 

Fall  River, 

314 

112 

288 

15  weeks. 

6 

505  59 

Fitchburg, 

50 

60 

90 

3  months. 

12 

225  00 

Lawrence, . 

350 

150 

350 

5  months. 

20 

600  00 

Lowell, 

328 

119 

251 

5|  weeks. 

11 

320  21 

Ludlow, 

8 

10 

10 

5  weeks. 

1 

15  00 

Medford,    . 

60 

- 

40 

13  weeks. 

1 

313  64 

New  Bedford,    . 

81 

125 

153 

6  months. 

6 

1,200  00 

Northampton,     . 

58 

55 

54 

46  weeks. 

3 

450  00 

Salem, 

153 

114 

117 

3  ms.  15  dys. 

8 

1,019  28 

Springfield, 

130 

170 

200 

10^  weeks. 

8 

450  00 

Wakefield, 

40 

40 

35 

37  evenings. 

3 

184  02 

Westfield,  . 

- 

- 

-* 

10  evenings. 

9 

17  80 

West  Roxbury, . 

171 

47 

80 

5^  months. 

3 

700  00 

Winchester, 

23 

8 

19 

28  evenings. 

4 

196  00 

Woburn,    . 

80 

14 

23 

80  evenings. 

3 

140  92 

Worcester, 

3 

300 

285 

138 

23  weeks. 

8 

1,178  71 

Total, 

27 

2,872 

1,452 

2,190 

- 

174 

$14,637  30 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities  and 
towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  5  and  15  years  of 
age.  The  income  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  similar 
way,  when  appropriated  to  schools  is  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these 
sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as  appropriations.  The  income  of  such 
School  Funds  as  were  given  and  are  held  on  the  express  condition  that  their 
income  shall  be  appropriated  to  schools,  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation 
of  their  income  being  necessary  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the 
liberality  of  those  holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of 
any  Fund  to  its  Public  Schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  voters,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in 
defraying  its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contri- 
bution to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account 
the  Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Local  School  Funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be  appro- 
priated to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town  ;  the  income  of  the  other 
must  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  he 
latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  education  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their 
annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns  such  con- 
tributions, however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts 
or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equally  all  that  attend  the 
Public  Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is 
determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore  uncertain ;  while 
the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and 
is  a  matter  of  record.  Still,  the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in 
a  separate  column  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to  its 
liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  other 
cities  and  towns  for  the  year  1868-9,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1867-8. 
It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between  5  and  15. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 


[FOR  THE  STATE.] 


Table  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  by 
the  different  Towns  in  the  State,  for  the  education  of  each  Child  in 
the  Town,  between  5  and  15  years.* 


■a  .en's 

££ 

3  "2 

AS 

9i  » 

"5  <-  ®  3 

3  o5 

*-   SI'S 

t-  03  O) 

*2 

a  ■a 

06 

o5 

TOWHS. 

T-  a,  o 

O  OJCC 

So 

TOTAL. 

s=! 

CO 

o 

CO 

o 

Ot3 
£  >-.,s  a  eo 

=  —  O  03  OS 

5  !>+■* 

BSp, 

©  Si  <u 

S«3 

eg  CB  £ 

o  a  a 
o-S  >, 

e<2 

fR 

N 

ca 

■< 

M 

*A 

<t 

7 

1 

DORCHESTER, 

$22  82.7 

$47,000  00 

_ 

_ 

2,059 

_ 

5 

2 

Milton,      . 

22  52.3 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

444 

- 

1 

3 

Brook!  ine, 

21  "61.5 

22,933  29 

- 

- 

1,061 

- 

2 

4 

Nahant,    . 

21  33.3 

1,600  00 

- 

- 

75 

- 

6 

5 

Boston,     . 

19  76.6 

852,100  00 

- 

- 

43109 

- 

8 

6 

Belmont,  . 

19  48.5 

5,300  00 

- 

- 

272 

- 

4 

7 

Newton,   . 

19  19.7 

44,000  00 

- 

- 

2,292 

- 

3 

8 

Arlington, 

18  21.7 

10,893  97 

- 

- 

598 

- 

9 

9 

West  Roxbury, 

15  99.5 

23,848  06 

- 

- 

1,491 

- 

19 

10 

Medford,  . 

15  69 

18,200  00 

- 

- 

1,160 

- 

11 

11 

Brighton, 

15  41.8 

14,200  00 

- 

- 

921 

- 

16 

12 

Springfield, 

15  09.9 

62,525  75 

- 

- 

4,141 

- 

15 

13 

Watertown, 

15  03.6 

12,600  00 

- 

- 

838 

- 

27 

14 

Waltham, 

14  50.6 

19,365  67 

- 

- 

1,335 

- 

26 

15 

New  Bedford,  . 

14  48.6 

47,500  00 

- 

- 

3,279 

- 

25 

16 

Winchester, 

14  29.9 

7,450  00 

- 

- 

521 

- 

12 

17 

Lowell,     . 

13  90.7 

86,573  95 

- 

- 

6,225 

- 

23 

18 

Swampscott,     . 

13  55.4 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

332 

- 

13 

19 

Worcester, 

13  46.2 

86,963  55 

- 

- 

6,460 

- 

29 

20 

Lexington, 

13  41.5 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

410 

$120  00 

33 

21 

Weston,   . 

13  35.1 

2,817  00 

- 

- 

211 

- 

46 

22 

Melrose,   .        . 

13  31.1 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

601 

- 

10 

23 

Somerville, 

13  27 

31,743  00 

- 

- 

2,392 

- 

32 

24 

Maiden,    . 

12  94.1 

22,000  00 

- 

- 

1,700 

- 

18 

25 

Charlestown,    . 

12  91.3 

75,204  00 

- 

- 

5,824 

- 

21 

26 

Cambridge, 

12  78.1 

"93,377  94 

- 

- 

7,306 

- 

14 

27 

Chelsea,  . 

12  64.4 

41,600  00 

- 

- 

3,290 

- 

72 

28 

Holyoke, . 

12  63.2 

18,000  00 

- 

- 

1,425 

- 

31 

29 

Dedham,  . 

12  51.3 

17,931  67 

- 

- 

1,433 

-' 

52 

30 

Framingham,  . 

11  83.5 

9,350  00 

790 

" 

*  Compare  the  rank  of  towns  in  this  Table  with  their  rank  in  the  next  or  Second  Series 
of  Tables,  showing  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  for  Schools. 
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24 

31 

Nantucket, 

$11  61.2 

$8,500  00 

732 

28 

32 

Needham, 

11  55.6 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

649 

- 

22 

33 

Amherst,  . 

11  27.8 

7,500  00 

- 

- 

665 

$345  00 

49 

34 

New  Braintree, 

11  02.9 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

136 

_ 

- 

35 

Hyde  Park, 

10  98 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

592 

_ 

88 

36 

Lincoln,    . 

10  76.9 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

130 

- 

37 

37 

Concord,  . 

10  73.8 

4,800  00 

- 

- 

447 

_ 

45 

38 

Kingston, 

10  71.4 

2,989  16 

- 

- 

279 

65  00 

36 

39 

Peabody, . 

10  58.7 

14,900  00 

$335  17 

15,235  17 

1,439 

- 

40 

40 

Plymouth, 

10  56.9 

13,000  00 

- 

- 

1,230 

- 

39 

41 

Tyngsborough, 

10  50 

1,050  00 

- 

- 

100 

15  00 

20 

42 

North   Chelsea, 

10  47.6 

2,200  00 

- 

- 

210 

_ 

41 

43 

Yarmouth, 

10  471 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

382 

- 

42 

44 

No.  Andover,  . 

10  45.8 

5,250  00 

- 

- 

502 

_ 

58 

45 

Burlington, 

10  31.3 

938  50 

- 

_ 

91 

_ 

66 

46 

Lunenburg, 

10  25.9 

1,990  18 

- 

- 

194 

_ 

71 

47 

Bridge  water,    . 

10  12.5 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

642 

_ 

65 

48 

Brookfield, 

10  02.2 

4,600  00 

- 

- 

459 

_ 

35 

49 

Quincy,    . 

10  01.3 

16,000  00 

- 

- 

1,598 

- 

34 

50 

Fairhaven, 

9  92.1 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

504 

_ 

47 

51 

Westfield, 

9  79.4 

12,389  33 

- 

- 

1,265 

149  00 

113 

52 

Northborough, . 

9  64.3 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

280 

_ 

50 

53 

Barnstable, 

9  63.4 

8,900  00 

- 

- 

924 

1,000  00 

74 

54 

Wellfleet, 

9  61.9 

4,800  00 

- 

- 

499 

_ 

68 

55 

Reading,  . 

9  61.5 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

520 

500  00 

51 

56 

South  Hadley, . 

9  57.4 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

470 

- 

48 

57 

Greenfield, 

9  55.4 

6,000  00 

- 

- 

628 

82  00 

43 

58 

Haverhill, 

9  52.7 

20,600  00 

521  18 

21,121 18 

2,217 

_ 

30 

59 

Warren,  . 

9  51.4 

4,500  00 

- 

_ 

473 

_ 

44 

60 

Longmeadow,  . 

9  46.3 

2,426  00 

43  86 

2,469  86 

261 

17  00 

101 

61 

Beverly,  . 

9  37.5 

10,800  00 

- 

_ 

1,152 

50  00 

147 

62 

Pelham,    . 

9  28.4 

1,234  75 

- 

- 

135 

- 

54 

63 

Wakefield, 

9  25.9 

6,500  00 

_ 

_ 

702 

_ 

86 

64 

Ashland,  . 

9  24.7 

3,033  06 

- 

— 

328 

_ 

55 

65 

Leicester, 

9  24 

4,500  00 

— 

_ 

487 

_ 

134 

66 

Leominster, 

9  21.1 

5,986  89 

_ 

_ 

650 

_ 

38 

67 

Stoneham, 

9  20.7 

6,500  00 

_ 

_ 

706 

_ 

90 

68 

Northampton,  . 

9  128 

16,358  16 

- 

_ 

1,792 

612  50 

91 

69 

Lawrence, 

9  08.1 

39,585  34 

_ 

- 

4,359 

_ 

64 

70 

Chicopee, 

9  04.2 

12,845  00 

681  79 

13,526  79 

1,496 

_ 

93 

71 

Belchertown,    . 

9  02.1 

4,700  00 

_ 

_ 

521 

_ 

53 

72 

Salem, 

8  94.2 

46,112  77 

_ 

_ 

5,157 

— 

62 

73 

Greenwich, 

8  92.8 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

112 

_ 

89 

74 

Hingham, 

8  76 

6,473  92 

— 

_ 

739 

_ 

69 

7o 

Shrewsbury,     . 

8  75.9 

2,400  00 

- 

_ 

274 

— 

171 

76 

Princeton, 

8  65.8 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

231 

— 

125 

77 

Hatfield,  . 

8  59.1 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

291 

_ 

266 

78 

Westford,      •    . 

8  56.2 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

292 

_ 

56 

79 

Bedford,  . 

8  55  3 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

152 

— 
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136 

80 

Provincetown, . 

$8  54.6 

$6,350  00 

743 

129 

81 

Harvard, . 

8  51.3 

2,375  00 

- 

- 

279 

- 

75 

82 

Wayland, 

8  49  6 

1,988  00 

- 

- 

234 

- 

144 

83 

Lancaster, 

8  48.3 

2,460  00 

- 

- 

290 

- 

81 

84 

Conway,  . 

8  45.9 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

331 |530  00 

63 

85 

Lenox, 

8  42.4 

3,100  00 

- 

- 

368 

135  00 

60 

86 

Lynn, 

8  41.6 

44,057  84 

- 

- 

5,235 

- 

106 

87 

Westhampton, . 

8  39.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

143 

- 

84 

88 

Southborough, . 

8  35.4 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

419 

- 

78 

89 

Fitchburg, 

8  32.9 

16,000  00 

- 

- 

1,921 

- 

121 

90 

Andover, . 

8  31.4 

7,200  00 

- 

- 

866 

- 

157 

91 

Bradford, 

8  31 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

361 

- 

83 

92 

Wrentham, 

8  29.2 

5,000  00 

_ 

- 

603 

_ 

67 

93 

Sunderland, 

8  28.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

181 

- 

126 

94 

Barre, 

8  26.1 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

460 

78  00 

96 

95 

Walpole,  . 

8  25.1 

3,300  00 

- 

- 

399 

- 

61 

96 

Woburn,  . 

8  20 

14,309  74 

- 

- 

1,745 

100  00 

70 

97 

Granby,    . 

8  15.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

184 

25  00 

76 

98 

Templeton, 

8  15 

3,700  00 

- 

- 

454 

- 

79 

99 

Townsend, 

8  13 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

369 

- 

150 

100 

Rochester, 

8  06.5 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

186 

- 

156 

101 

No.  Brookfield, 

8  06.2 

4,700  00 

- 

- 

583 

- 

92 

102 

Saugus,    . 

8  05.4 

3,600  00 

_ 

_ 

447 

- 

103 

103 

Uxbridge, 

8  02 

4,600  00 

$220  00 

14,820  00 

601 

- 

110 

104 

Fall  River, 

8  01.9 

38,200  00 

- 

- 

4,764 

- 

57 

105 

Dracut,     . 

8  01.2 

2,700  00 

_ 

_ 

337 

50  00 

100 

106 

Winthrop, 

7  97.1 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

138 

- 

109 

107 

Taunton, . 

7  96.6 

27,298  73 

- 

- 

3,427 

- 

175 

108 

Dighton,  . 

7  90 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

317 

- 

120 

109 

Enfield,    , 

7  89.5 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

152 

9  00 

105 

110 

Gloucester, 

7  89.2 

22,500  00 

- 

- 

2,851 

- 

87 

111 

Dunstable, 

7  86.5 

700  00 

- 

_ 

89 

- 

205 

112 

Attleborough,  . 

7  82.9 

11,000  00 

- 

- 

1,405 

- 

133 

113 

Swansea, . 

7  79.2 

1,893  43 

- 

- 

243 

- 

173 

114 

Warwick, 

7  79.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

154 

169 

115 

Ashby, 

7  77.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

193 

95 

116 

Hadlev,    . 

7  74.6 

3,300  00 

- 

- 

426 

20  00 

59 

117 

Hull,  "      . 

7  74 

325  00 

- 

- 

42 

- 

97 

118 

Newburyport,  . 

7  73.5 

22,500  00 

- 

- 

2,909 

- 

107 

119 

Canton,    . 

7  73.3 

6,650  00 

- 

- 

860 

108 

120 

Ware, 

7  68.7 

5,765  00 

_ 

- 

750 

73 

121 

Lakeville, 

7  6S.1 

•  1,551  66 

_ 

- 

202 

- 

245 

122 

Foxborough,     . 

7  67.9 

4,400  00 

- 

- 

573 

- 

217 

123 

Acushnet, 

7  66.3 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

261 

- 

9S 

124 

Marlborough,    . 

7  64.6 

11,500  00 

- 

1,504 

24  00 

26U 

125 

Westport, 

7  64.6 

3,800  00 

- 

497 

250  00 

13S 

126 

Cohasset,  . 

7  63.7 

3,200  00 

_ 

- 

419 

202 

127 

Amesbury, 

7  63  4 

6,000  00 

- 

786 

193 

128 

Hanover, . 

7  59.9 

2,500  00 

_ 

— 

329 

_ 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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141 

129 

Randolph, 

$7  55.4 

■110,500  00 

1,390 

_ 

82 

130 

Acton, 

7  54.9 

2,325  00 

- 

- 

308 

- 

135 

131 

Athol,       . 

7  54.7 

4,000  00 

- 

_ 

530 

- 

124 

132 

Prescott,  ., 

7  50 

750  00 

- 

- 

100 

$36  00 

117 

133 

Weymouth, 

7  49.5 

14,000  00 

- 

- 

1,868 

195  00 

178,134 

Boxborough,     . 

7  47 

657  32 

- 

- 

88 

- 

127135 

Orleans,  . 

7  46.8 

2,300  00 

_ 

_ 

308 

170  00 

155136 

Pittsfield, . 

7  46.8 

15,400  00 

- 

- 

2,062 

124  00 

149  137 

Clinton,    . 

7  45.8 

6,913  61 

- 

- 

927 

- 

189 

138 

Marblehead,     . 

7  45.7 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

1,341 

- 

94 

139 

Hudson,   . 

7  36.3 

4,300  00 

_ 

- 

584 

_ 

152 

140 

Ipswich,   . 

7  33.3 

4,400  00 

- 

- 

600 

- 

206 

141 

Lynnfield, 

7  33.3 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

150 

- 

145 

142 

Petersham, 

7  32 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

246 

- 

112 

143 

Orange,   . 

7  31 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

342 

- 

139 

144 

Georgetown,    . 

7  30.8 

2,850  00 

- 

- 

390 

- 

118 

145 

Littleton, . 

7  28.2 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

206 

_ 

102 

146 

Seekonk, . 

7  23.4 

1,222  51 

_ 

_ 

169 

28  00 

204 

147 

Upton, 

7  22.1 

2,722  47 

_ 

- 

377 

_ 

140 

148 

Sherborn, 

7  21.2 

1,500  00 

_ 

— 

208 

_ 

177 

149 

Winchendon,   . 

7  20.7 

4,273  96 

_ 

- 

593 

_ 

191 

150 

Dover, 

7  20 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

_ 

172 

151 

Hubbardston,  . 

7  19.4 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

278 

_ 

322 

152 

Gt.  Barrington, 

7  18.3 

6,400  00 

- 

- 

891 

560  00 

143 

153 

Montgomery,    . 

7  14.3 

500  00 

- 

_ 

70 

_ 

142 

154 

Med  way,  . 

7  12.3 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

702 

120  00 

196 

155 

Manchester, 

7  10.2 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

352 

_ 

119 

156 

Holliston, 

7  08.2 

5,000  00 

_ 

_ 

706 

_ 

111 

157 

Falmouth, 

7  07.5 

3,000  00 

_ 

_ 

424 

_ 

85 

158 

Dalton,     . 

7  06.7 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

283 

_ 

195 

159 

Franklin, 

7  05.5 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

567 

_ 

104 

160 

Edgartown, 

7  05.1 

2,200  00 

- 

- 

312 

_ 

153 

161 

Danvers,  . 

6  99.2 

7,985  00 

1300  00  $8,285  00 

1,185 

_ 

316 

162 

Erving,     . 

6  98.1 

700  00 

54  00 

754  00 

108 

_ 

170 

163 

Stock  bridge,     . 

6  97.7 

3,000  00 

- 

_ 

430 

18  00 

131 

164 

Methuen, 

6  97.2 

3,800  00 

_ 

_ 

545 

_ 

137 

165 

Brewster, 

6  96.9 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

287 

_ 

192 

166 

Braintree, 

6  94  9 

5,900  00 

'_ 

_ 

849 

_ 

148 

167 

Ashfield,  . 

6  94.4 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

216 

522  00 

115 

168 

Hawley,  . 

6  92.3 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

130 

618  00 

179 

169 

Hardwick, 

6  84.9 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

365 

_ 

114 

170 

Rehoboth, 

6  83.5 

2,440  00 

_ 

_ 

357 

36  00 

167 

171 

Eastham, . 

6  81.8 

900  00 

_ 

_ 

132 

_ 

188 

172 

Bellingham, 

6  81.7 

1,400  00 

140  63 

1,540  63 

226 

50  00 

209 

173 

South  Scituate, 

6  78.8 

2,050  00 

_ 

_ 

302 

_ 

80 

174 

Tewksbury, 

6  76.7 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

266 

_ 

218 

175 

Northfield, 

6  70 

2,500  00 

66  00 

2,566  00 

383 

_ 

130 

176 

Essex, 

6  68.4 

2,500  00 

_ 

_ 

374 

50  00 

123 

177 

Mendon,  . 

6  67.9 

1,500  00 

142  93 

1,642  93 

246 

- 
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154 

178 

E.  Bridgewater, 

$6  66.7 

$4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

600 

$150  00 

174 

179 

Halifax,   . 

6  66.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

120 

- 

181 

180 

Hanson,   . 

6  63.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

226 

- 

326 

181 

Dudley,    . 

6  57.9 

3,000  00 

- 

•      - 

456 

- 

132 

182 

Adams,     . 

6  54.3 

12,000  00 

- 

- 

1,834 

- 

77 

183 

New  Salem, 

6  52.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

230 

200  00 

182 

184 

Millbury, 

6  51 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

768 

- 

238 

1S5 

N.  Bridgewater, 

6  50.6 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

1,537 

- 

237 

186 

Billerica, . 

6  49 

2,200  00 

-  . 

- 

339 

- 

183 

187 

Brimfield, 

6  47.1 

1,650  00 

- 

- 

255 

- 

2401188 

Douglas,  . 

6  46  7 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

433 

- 

185189 

Middleborough, 

6  45.8 

6,200  00 

- 

- 

960 

150  00 

216190 

Spencer,  . 

6  44.7 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

698 

- 

194191 

Marshfield, 

6  43.1 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

311 

- 

203192 

Deerfield, 

6  42.1 

4,315  00 

- 

- 

672 

638  00 

294193 

Easton,     . 

6  41.7 

4,800  00 

- 

- 

748 

700  00 

180  194 

Sandwich, 

6  41 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

858 

- 

164 

195 

Milford,    . 

6  37.2 

15,000  00 

- 

- 

2,354 

- 

286 

196 

Alford,     . 

6  34.9 

400  00 

- 

- 

63 

100  00 

161 

197 

Holden,    . 

6  33 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

395 

- 

160 

198 

Northbridge,     . 

6  32.9 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

711 

- 

198  199 

Sterling,  . 

6  32.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

316 

15  50 

197 

200 

Chatham, 

6  30.3 

3,700  00 

- 

- 

587 

- 

184 

201 

Oakham, . 

6  29 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

175 

75  00 

227 

202 

Hopkinton, 

6  28.3 

7,200  00 

- 

- 

1,146 

- 

158  203 

Scituate,  . 

6  27.8 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

446 

- 

215  204 

Carlisle,    . 

6  25 

825  00 

- 

- 

132 

- 

332 

205 

Monroe,   . 

6  25 

200  00 

- 

- 

32 

- 

166 

206 

Natick,     . 

6  21 

7,700  00 

- 

- 

1,240 

- 

151 

207 

Sharon,    . 

6  19.2 

1,500  00 

1190  50 

$1,690  50 

273 

- 

250  208 

Charlton, 

6  17.3 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

405 

- 

288  209 

Middlefield,      . 

6  16.8 

900  00 

80  72 

980  72 

159 

- 

228 

210 

Heath, 

6  14 

700  00 

- 

- 

114 

3S8  20 

210 

211 

Wilmington,     . 

6  13.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

163 

45  00 

270 

212 

Middleton, 

6  12.7 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

204 

- 

283 

213 

Rowley,    . 

6  12.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

245 

- 

239 

214 

Bolton,     . 

6  06.5 

1,200  00 

140  35 

1,340  35 

221 

27  50 

278 

215 

Chesterfield,     . 

6  06.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

165 

335  00 

165 

216 

Webster, . 

6  04.8 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

744 

- 

99 

217 

Wenham, 

6  03 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

199 

- 

187 

218 

Groton,    . 

6  02.4 

-     4,500  00 

- 

- 

747 

- 

281 

219 

Hinsdale, 

6  02.4 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

332 

- 

271 

220 

Southampton,  . 

6  02.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

249 

150  00 

219 

221 

Dartmouth, 

6  00 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

750 

- 

200 

222 

Wales, 

6  00 

750  00 

- 

- 

125 

- 

229 

223 

Sudbury, . 

5  99 

2,300  00 

- 

- 

384 

- 

236 

224 

Boxford,  . 

5  94.4 

1,000  00 

58  10 

1,058  10 

178 

- 

246 

225 

Rockport, 

5  94.1 

4,741  66 

106  00 

4,847  66 

816 

- 

201 

226 

Easthampton,  . 

5  92.3 

4,200  00 

189  00 

4,389  00 

741 
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168 

227 

Hamilton, 

$5  92.1 

$900  00 

152 

$45  00 

234 

228 

Carver,    • 

5  88.2 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

187 

317  00 

263 

229 

Freetown, 

5  88.2 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

306 

- 

212 

230 

Abington, 

5  86.9 

12,500  00 

- 

- 

2,130 

- 

159 

231 

Wendell,.     •    . 

5  85.9 

750  00 

- 

- 

128 

- 

163 

232 

Dennis,    . 

5  82.3 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

5,828 

324  00 

259 

233 

Gardner,  . 

5  81.4 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

602 

- 

312 

234 

Wareham, 

5  76.6 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

659 

- 

267 

235 

W.  Bridgewater 

,      5  74.7 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

435 

- 

275 

236 

Shutesbury, 

5  73.2 

900  00 

- 

- 

157 

80  00 

186 

237 

Westminster,    . 

5  73.1 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

349 

- 

122 

238 

Paxton,    . 

5  71.4 

800  00 

- 

- 

140 

- 

207 

239 

Truro, 

5  68 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

264 

- 

214 

240 

Peru, 

5  66 

600  00 

- 

- 

106 

180  00 

190 

241 

Plainfield, 

5  66 

600  00 

- 

- 

106 

15  00 

128 

242 

Marion,    . 

5  63.8 

1,000  00 

$229  16 

$1,229  16 

218 

- 

244 

243 

Worthington,   . 

5  63.7 

800  00 

146  98 

946  98 

168 

1,150  00 

213 

244 

Berkley,  . 

5  61.8 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

178 

- 

255 

245 

Goshen,    . 

5  55.6 

400  00 

- 

- 

72 

346  20 

176 

246 

W.  Newbury,  . 

5  51.6 

2,322  10 

- 

- 

421 

- 

208 

247 

Westborough,  . 

5  50.4 

4,150  00 

- 

- 

754 

- 

280 

248 

Sheffield, . 

5  49.8 

2,500  00 

127  83 

2,627  83 

478 

1,000  00 

248 

249 

Blackstone, 

5  48.6 

6,000  00 

243  00 

6,243  00 

1,138 

- 

241 

250 

Phillipston, 

5  44.9 

850  00 

- 

- 

156 

- 

211 

251 

Ashburnham,    . 

5  44.2 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

441 

- 

276 

252 

Chester,   . 

5  43.9 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

239 

900  00 

249 

253 

Medfield, . 

5  43.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

184 

- 

269 

254 

Wilbraham, 

5  43  5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

368 

276  00 

242 

255 

Raynham, 

5  43.1 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

313 

- 

225 

256 

Whately, . 

5  41.9 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

203 

18  00 

224 

257 

Tisburv,  . 

5  40.5 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

370 

_ 

226 

258 

W.  Brookfield, 

5  40  5 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

370 

- 

284 

259 

Agawam, 

5  38 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

316 

100  00 

233 

260 

Monson,  . 

5  35.7 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

560 

50  00 

230 

261 

Stoughton, 

5  34.4 

6,300  00 

- 

- 

1,179 

15  00 

116 

262 

Oxford,    . 

5  32.6 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

751 

- 

272 

263 

Sturbridge, 

5  32 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

376 

- 

285 

264 

Newbury, 

5  30.6 

1,300  00 

- 

• 

245 

120  00 

254 

265 

Boylston, . 

5  29.4 

900  00 

- 

- 

170 

- 

162 

266 

Ludlow,  . 

5  28.2 

1,500  00 

_ 

_ 

284 

444  00 

222 

267 

Grafton,  . 

5  27.8 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

1,042 

- 

296 

268 

Leverett, . 

5  27 

835  00 

- 

- 

159 

126  00 

298 

269 

Southbridge,     . 

5  25  8 

5,700  00 

_ 

- 

1,084 

- 

311 

270 

Huntington, 

5  21.7 

1,200  00 

- 

_ 

230 

307  50 

258 

271 

Rutland,  . 

5  21.7 

1,200  00 

_ 

_ 

230 

- 

265 

272 

Palmer,    . 

5  21.5 

4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

767 

- 

268 

273 

Russell,    . 

5  20 

650  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

_ 

256 

274 

No.  Reading,    . 

5  18.9 

1,100  00 

_ 

- 

212 

- 

243 

275 

Salisbury, 

5  16.8 

4,000  00 

— 

— 

774 

— 
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252 

276 

Kowe, 

$5  12.8 

$600  00 

_ 

_ 

117,1200  00 

264 

277 

Chelmsford, 

5  11.2 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

489j 

- 

287 

278 

Gill, 

'5  08.5 

600  00 

- 

"     - 

118 

432  00 

247 

279 

Pembroke, 

5  05.1 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

297 

- 

301 

280 

Stow, 

5  04  5 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

337 

- 

279,281 

Sutton,     . 

5  04.2 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

595 

100  00 

310,282 

Tolland,  .     .   . 

5  04.2 

600  00 

- 

- 

119 

428  00 

317283 

Leyden,   . 

5  00 

500  00 

- 

- 

100 

360  00 

291284 

Norton,    . 

5  00 

1,600  00 

- 

-_ 

320 

- 

290285 

Windsor, . 

5  00 

800  00 

- 

- 

160 

950  00 

306286 

Royalston, 

4  98.2 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

281 

- 

295  287 

New  Ashford,  . 

4  87.8 

200  00 

- 

- 

41 

60  00 

221288 

Chilmark, 

4  85.4 

500  00 

- 

- 

103 

- 

220,289 

Shirley,    . 

4  84.3 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

351 

- 

261290 

Coleraine, 

4  81.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

415 

1,000  00 

274291 

W.  Springfield, 

4  80.9 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

499 

26  13 

3091292 

Shelburne, 

4  80.8 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

312 

600  00 

231293 

Duxbury, 

4  79.3 

2,200  00 

- 

- 

459 

125  00 

305294 

Savoy, 

4  75.4 

922  18 

- 

- 

194 

702  30 

3141295 

Berlin, 

4  73.9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

211 

- 

292,296 

Plympton, 

4  73.7 

900  00 

- 

- 

190 

- 

2351297 

Montague, 

4  72.8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

423 

- 

328298 

Groveland, 

4  68.2 

1,695  00 

- 

- 

362 

- 

232299 

Auburn,  . 

4  65.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

215 

- 

273300 

Cummington,   . 

4  60.8 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

217 

680  00 

257301 

Tyringham, 

4  60.5 

700  00 

- 

- 

152 

175  00 

315302 

N.Marlborough, 

4  60.3 

1,500  00 

$327  52 

$1,827  52 

397 

589  51 

223303 

Lee, 

4  55.7 

4,297  08 

- 

- 

943 

52  25 

253304 

Williamstown,  . 

4  51.1 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

665 

- 

304305 

Mansfield, 

4  50 

2,101  50 

- 

- 

467 

- 

282306 

Mattapoisett,    . 

4  47.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

268 

- 

277307 

Monterey, 

4  42 

800  00 

- 

- 

181 

500  00 

308308 

W.  Boylston,    . 

4  31.8 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

579 

190  00 

299309 

Cheshire, . 

4  31 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

348 

- 

297310 

Topsfield, 

4  25.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

235 

110  00 

323311 

Blandford, 

4  24  5 

900  00 

- 

- 

212 

874  50 

300312 

Dana, 

4  24.2 

700  00 

- 

- 

165 

150  00 

2891313 

Egremont, 

4  16.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

192 

374  29 

307 

314 

Charlemont, 

4  14  9 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

241 

324  00 

318 

(315 

Southwick, 

4  01.6 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

249 

130  00 

321 

316 

Otis, 

3  96 

800  00 

- 

- 

202 

415  00 

146  317 

Gosnold,  . 

3  947 

75  00 

- 

- 

19 

- 

319318 

Holland,  . 

3  94.7 

300  00 

- 

- 

76 

10  50 

325  3 19  i  Washington,     . 

3  92.2 

800  00 

- 

204 

144  44 

199  32C 

Pepperell, 

3  88.6 

1,500  00 

- 

3S6 

- 

331321 

Hancock, 

3  74  3 

700  00 

_ 

- 

187 

- 

30232: 

Sandisfield, 

3  73.8 

1,200  00 

_ 

- 

321 

648  00 

303  32? 

Williamsburg,  . 

3  71.7 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

538 

- 

320324 

:  Somerset, 

3  60.4 

1,521  00 

— 

422 
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Bernardston,    . 

$3  57.1 

$600  00 

168 

$101  00 

330  326 

Buckland, 

3  47.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

432 

73  50 

334327 

W.Stockbridge, 

3  41.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

351 

393  00 

324328 

Becket,    . 

3  39.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

353 

421  80 

329329 

Mt.  Washington, 

3  28 

200  00 

- 

- 

61 

238  00 

3271330 

Granville, 

3  20.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

312 

325  00 

262  331 

Florida,    . 

3  17.5 

600  00 

- 

- 

189 

102  50 

335  332 

Richmond, 

3  16.5 

750  00 

_ 

- 

237 

700  00 

313333 

Harwich, . 

3  13.3 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

798 

200  00 

293  334 

Clarksburg, 

2  97.6 

500  00 

- 

- 

168 

80  00 

333  335 

Lanesborough, . 

2  58.9 

800  00 

— 

— 

309 

216  00 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — First  Series. 

[COUNTY  TABLES.] 

Table  showing  the  comparative  amount  of  Money  appropriated  by 
the  different  Towns  in  each  of  the  Counties  in  the  State,  for  the 
education  of  each  Child  in  the  Town,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15 
years. 


BARNSTABLE    COUNTY, 
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1 

1 

YARMOUTH,    • 

$10  47.1 

$4,000  00 

_ 

_ 

382 

_ 

2 

2 

Barnstable, 

9  63.2 

8,900  00 

- 

- 

924 

1,000  00 

3 

3 

Wellfleet, 

9  61.9 

4,800  00 

- 

- 

499 

- 

6 

4 

Provincetown, . 

8  54.6 

6,350  00 

- 

- 

743 

- 

5 

5 

Orleans,  . 

7  46.8 

2,300  00 

- 

- 

308 

170  00 

4 

6 

Falmouth, 

7  07.5 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

424 

- 

7 

7 

Brewster, 

6  96.9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

287 

- 

9 

8 

Eastham, . 

6  81.8 

900  00 

- 

- 

132 

- 

10 

9 

Sandwich, 

6  41 

5,500  00 

- 

- 

858 

- 

11 

10 

Chatham, 

6  30  3 

3,700  00 

- 

- 

587 

- 

8 

11 

Dennis,    . 

5  82.3 

5,000  00 

- 

■     - 

5,828 

324  00 

12 

12 

Truro, 

5  68.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

264 

- 

13 

13 

Harwich, . 

3  13.3 

2,500  00 

— 

"" 

798 

200  00 

BE 

RKSH 

IRE    C  < 

3UNTY. 

1 

1 

LENOX,  •       • 

$8  424 

.  $3,100  00 

_ 

_ 

368 

$135  00 

4 

2 

Pittsfield, 

7  46.8 

15,400  00 

- 

- 

2,062 

124  00 

24 

3 

Gt.  Barrington, 

7  18.3 

6,400  00 

- 

- 

891 

560  00 

2 

4 

Dalton,     . 

7  06  7 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

283 

- 

5 

5 

Stockbridge,     . 

6  97.7 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

430 

18  00 

3 

6 

Adams,     . 

6  54.3 

12,000  00 

- 

- 

1,834 

- 

14 

7 

Alford,     . 

6  34.9 

400  00 

- 

- 

63 

100  00 

13 

8 

Hinsdale, . 

6  02.4 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

332 

- 

6 

9 

Peru, 

5  66 

600  00 

- 

- 

106 

180  00 

12 

10 

Sheffield, . 

5  49.8 

2,500  00 

$127  83 

$2,627  83 

478 

1,000  00 
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Windsor, . 

$5  00 

$800  00 

160 

$950  00 

18 

12 

New  Ashford,  . 

4  87.8 

200  00 

- 

- 

41 

60  00 

21 

13 

Savoy, 

4  75.4 

922  18 

- 

- 

194 

702  30 

9 

14 

Tyringharn, 

4  60.5 

700  00 

- 

- 

152 

175  00 

22 

15 

N.Marlborough, 

4  60.3 

1,500  00 

$327  52 

$1,827  52 

397 

589  51 

7 

16 

Lee, 

4  55.7 

4,297  08 

- 

- 

943 

52  25 

8 

17 

Williamstown,  . 

4  51.1 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

665 

- 

11 

18 

Monterey, 

4  42 

800  00 

- 

- 

181 

500  00 

19 

19 

Cheshire, . 

4  31 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

348 

- 

15 

20 

Egremont, 

4  16.7 

800  00 

- 

_ 

192 

374  29 

23 

21 

Otis, 

3  96 

800  00 

_ 

- 

202 

415  00 

26 

22 

Washington,     . 

3  92  2 

800  00 

_ 

- 

204 

144  44 

28 

23 

Hancock, 

3  74.3 

700  00 

_ 

- 

187 

- 

20 

24 

Sandisfield, 

3  73.8 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

321 

648  00 

30 

25 

W.Stockbridge, 

3  41.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

351 

393  00 

25 

26 

Becket,    . 

3  39.9 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

353 

421  80 

27 

27 

Mt.  Washington, 

3  28 

200  00 

_ 

- 

61 

238  00 

10 

28 

Florida,    . 

3  17.5 

600  00 

_ 

- 

189 

102  50 

31 

29 

Richmond, 

3  16  5 

750  00 

- 

- 

237 

700  00 

17 

30 

Clarksburg, 

2  97.6 

500  00 

- 

- 

168 

80  00 

29 

31 

Lanesborough, . 

2  58.9 

800  00 

— 

— 

309 

216  00 

BRISTOL     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

N.  BEDFORD,  • 

$14  48.6 

$47,500  00 

_ 

mm 

3,279 

_ 

2 

2 

Fairhaven, 

9  92.1 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

504 

- 

5 

3 

Fall  River, 

8  01.9 

38,200  00 

- 

- 

4,764 

- 

4 

4 

Taunton, . 

7  96.6 

27,298  73 

- 

- 

3,427 

- 

8 

5 

Dighton,  . 

7  90 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

317 

- 

9 

6 

Attleborough,  . 

7  82.9 

11,000  00 

- 

- 

1,405 

- 

7 

7 

Swansea, . 

7  79.2 

1,893  43 

- 

- 

243 

- 

11 

8 

Acushnet, 

7  66.3 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

261 

- 

14 

9 

Westport, 

7  64.6 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

497 

$250  00 

3 

10 

Seekonk, . 

7  23.4 

1,222  51 

_ 

- 

169 

28  00 

6 

11 

Rehoboth, 

6  83.5 

2,440  00 

_ 

_ 

357 

36  00 

17 

12 

Easton,    . 

6  41.7 

4,800  00 

_ 

- 

748 

700  00 

12 

13 

Dartmouth, 

6  00 

4,500  00 

- 

_ 

750 

- 

15 

14 

Freetown, 

5  88.2 

1,800  00 

- 

_ 

306 

- 

10 

15 

Berkley,  . 

5  61.8 

.  1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

178 

- 

13 

16 

Raynham, 

5  43.1 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

313 

- 

16 

17 

Norton,     . 

5  00 

1,600  00 

_ 

_ 

320 

- 

18 

18 

Mansfield, 

4  50 

2,101  50 

_ 

_ 

467 

- 

19 

19 

Somerset, 

3  60.4 

1,521  00 

- 

— 

422 

— 

lxxiv 
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.a 
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32 

op 

cS 
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y2o 
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£  =  c3 

•3  S  to 
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oo 

s 

g*~ 

|SS 

o  £  a 

c  o 

g  t-.,G  c  te 

S«o 

O 

o 

-  ja  o  ot  a 

E«-  p. 

c«2 

o  +.  »*» 

Hfi 

fa 

fa 

03 

< 

M 

!«i 

•«t   . 

1 

1 

EMAETOWN,  • 

|7  05.1 

12,200  00 

_ 

312 

_ 

4 

2 

Tisbury,   . 

5  40.5 

2,000  00 

- 

■    - 

370 

- 

3 

3 

Chilmark, 

4  85.4 

500  00 

_ 

- 

103 

_ 

2 

4 

Gosnold,  . 

3  94.7 

75  00 

— 

- 

19 

— 

ESSEX    COUNTY. 


1 

1 

NAHANT, 

$21  33.3 

$1,600  00 

75 

2 

2 

iSwampscott,     . 

13  55.4 

4,500  00 

- 

332 

- 

3 

3 

Peabody, . 

10  58.7 

14,900  001335  17 

15,235  17 

1,439 

- 

4 

4 

No.  Andover,  . 

10  45.8 

5,250  00 

_ 

- 

502 

_ 

5 

5 

Haverhill, 

9  52.7 

20,600  00 

521  18 

21,12118 

2,217 

- 

12     6 

Beverly,  . 

9  37.5 

10,800  00 

- 

- 

1,152 

$50  00 

8 

7 

Lawrence, 

9  08.1 

39,585  34 

- 

- 

4,359 

_ 

6 

8 

Salem, 

8  94  2 

46,112  77 

- 

- 

5,157 

- 

7 

9 

Lynn, 

8  41.6 

44,057  84 

- 

- 

5,235 

- 

14 

10 

Andover,. 

8  31.4 

7,200  00 

- 

-  ' 

866 

_ 

20    11 

Bradford, 

8  31 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

361 

— 

9    12 

Saugus,    . 

8  05.4 

3,600  00 

- 

- 

447 

_ 

13   13 

Gloucester, 

7  89.2 

22,500  00 

-  ■ 

_ 

2,851 

_ 

10   14 

Newburyport,  . 

7  73  5 

22,500  00 

- 

- 

2,909 

- 

25   15 

Amesbury, 

7  63.4 

6,000  00 

i-  - 

- 

786 

- 

23 

16 

Marblehead,     . 

7  45.7 

10,000  00 

- 

- 

1,341 

_ 

18 

17 

Ipswich,   . 

7  33  3 

4,400  00 

- 

- 

600 

- 

26 

18 

Lynnfield, 

7  33.3 

1,100  00 

- 

•    - 

150 

- 

17 

19 

Georgetown,     . 

7  30.8 

2,850  00 

-• 

- 

390 

- 

24 

20 

Manchester, 

7  10.2 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

352 

- 

19 

21 

Danvers,  . 

6  99.2 

7,985  00 

300  00 

8,285  00 

1,185 

- 

16 

22 

Methuen, . 

6  97  2 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

545 

- 

15 

23 

Essex, 

6  684 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

374 

50  00 

30 

24 

Middleton, 

6  12.7 

1,250  00 

- 

- 

204 

- 

31 

25 

Rowley,   . 

6  12.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

245 

- 

11 

26 

Wenham, 

6  03 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

199 

- 

27 

27 

Boxford,  . 

5  94.4 

1,000  00 

58  10 

1,058  10 

178 

- 

29 

28 

Rock  port, 

5  94.1 

4,741  66 

106  00 

4,847  66 

816 

- 

21 

29 

Hamilton, 

5  92.1 

900  00 

- 

- 

152 

45  00 

22 

30 

W.  Newbury,  . 

5  51.6 

2,322  10 

- 

- 

421 

- 

32 

31 

Newbury, 

5  30.6 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

245 

120  00 

28 

32 

Salisbury, 

5  16.8 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

774 

- 

24 

33 

Groveland, 

4  68.2 

1,695  00 

- 

- 

362 

- 

33 

34 

Topsfield, 

4  25.5 

1,000  00 

— 

— 

235 

110  00 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


TOWNS. 


um     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and    15    years   of 
age. 

m 

$9  55.4 

8  45.9 

8  28.7 

7  79.2 

7  31 

6  98.1 

6  94  4 

6  92.3 

6  70 

6  52.2 

6  42.1 

6  25 

6  14 

5  85.9 

5  73.2 

5  41.9 

5  27 

5  12.8 

5  08.5 

5  00 

4  81.9 

4  80.8 

4  72  8 

4  14.9 

3  57  1 

3  47.2 

Hi 

< 


g-i 

I.  m 

*-  rt  £J 

O  0>(*2 

TOTAL. 

=  o 

5  =  ° 

l|i 

O  f  03 

bS« 

d  £  y, 

M 

GREENFIELD, 

Conway,  . 

Sunderland, 

Warwick, 

Orange,    . 

Erving,     . 

Ashfield,  . 

Hawley,  . 

Northfield, 

New  Salem, 

Deerfield, 

Monroe,  . 

Heath,      . 

Wendell, . 

Shutesbury, 

Whately, . 

Leverett, . 

Rowe, 

Gil!, 

Ley den,   . 

Coleraine, 

Shelburne, 

Montague, 

Charlemont, 

Bernardston, 

Buckland, 


$6,000  00 

2,800  00 

1,500  00 

1,200  00 

2,500  00 

700  00 

1,500  00 

900  00 

2,500  00 

1,500  00 

4,315  00 

200  00 

700  00 

750  00 

900  00 

1,100  00 

838  00 

600  00 

600  00 

500  00 

2,000  00 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 


$754  00 
2,566  00 


628 
331 
181 
154 
342 
108 
216 
130 
383 
230 
672 
32 
114 
128 
157 
203 
159 
117 
118 
10C 
415 
312 
423 
241 
168 
432 


$82  00 
530  00 


522  00 
618  00 

200  00 
638  00 

388  20 

80  00 
18  00 
126  00 
200  00 
432  00 
360  00 
1,000  00 
600  00 

324  00 

101  00 

73  50 


HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

SPRINGFIELD, 

$15  09  9 

$62,525  75 

4,141 

5 

2 

Holyoke, . 

12  63.2 

18,000  00 

- 

- 

1,425 

- 

3 

3 

Westfield, 

9  79.4 

12,389  33 

_ 

- 

1,265 

$149  00 

2 

4 

Longmeadow,  . 

9  46.3 

2,426  00 

$43  86 

$2,469  86 

261 

17  00 

4 

0 

Chicopee, 

9  04.2 

12,845  00 

681  79 

13,526  79 

1,496 

- 

6 

6 

Montgomery,    . 

7  14.3 

500  00 

- 

- 

70 

- 

8 

7 

Brimfield, 

6  47.1 

1,650  00 

- 

- 

255 

- 

9 

8 

Wales, 

•6  00 

750  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

_ 

15 

9 

Chester,    . 

5  43  9 

1,300  00 

_ 

_ 

239 

900  00 

13 

10 

VVilbraham, 

5  43.5 

2,000  00 

_ 

_ 

368 

276  00 

16 

11 

Agawam, . 

5  38 

1,700  00 

_ 

_ 

316 

100  00 

10 

12 

Monson,  . 

5  35.7 

3,000  00 

_ 

- 

560 

50  00 

7 

13 

Ludlow,    . 

5  28.2 

1,500  00 

_ 

- 

284 

444  00 

11 

14 

Palmer,    . 

5  21.5 

4,000  00 

_ 

- 

767 

_ 

12 

15 

Russell,    .        . 

5  20 

650  00 

_ 

_ 

125 

_ 

17 

16 

Tolland,  . 

5  04.2 

600  00 

- 

— 

119 

428  00 
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HAMPDEN  COUNTY— Continued. 


1 

CO 

CO 

TOWNS. 

appropriated 
towns  for  each 
ild    between    5 
d    15   years  of 

e. 

•£•5  2 

*  O'/J 

O  (BIO 

«  c2 

TOTAL. 

.a1-1 

^^5  OS 

■a. 
So 

2a 

C  =S 
*■  01 

c  o 
3ja 

g  >*  c  a 

gS  « 

■  io 

C  n 

o 

o 

3-C  O  C3  « 
00 

E-2  p. 

Ow  ^ 

fc 

a« 

14 

17 

W.  Springfield, 

$4  80.9 

$2,400  00 

499 

$26  13 

20 

18 

Blandford, 

4  24.5 

900  00 

_ 

'    _ 

212 

874  50 

18 

19 

Southwick, 

4  01.6 

1,000  00 

_ 

_ 

249 

130  00 

19 

20 

Holland,  . 

3  94.7 

300  00 

_ 

- 

76 

10  50 

21 

21 

Granville, 

3  20.5 

1,000  00 

- 

— 

312 

325  00 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 

1 

1 

AMHERST,      • 

$11  27.8 

$7,500  00 

665 

$345  00 

2 

2 

ISouth  Hadley, . 

9  57.4 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

470 

- 

13 

3 

Pelham,    . 

9  28.4 

1,234  75 

- 

- 

133 

- 

5 

4 

Northampton,  . 

9  12.8 

16,358  16 

- 

- 

1,792 

612  50 

6 

5 

Belchertown,    . 

9  02  1 

4,700  00 

- 

- 

521 

_ 

3 

6 

Greenwich, 

8  92.8 

1,000  00 

- 

_ 

112 

— 

12 

7 

Hatfield,  . 

8  59.1 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

291 

- 

8 

8 

Westhampton, . 

8  39.2 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

143 

- 

4 

9 

Granby,   . 

8  152 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

184 

25  00 

10 

10 

Enfield,    . 

7  89.5 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

152 

9  00 

7 

11 

Hadley,    . 

7  74.6 

3,300  00 

- 

0       - 

426 

20  00 

9 

12 

Ware, 

7  68.7 

5,765  00 

- 

- 

750 

- 

11 

13 

Prescott,  . 

7  50 

750  00 

- 

- 

100 

36  00 

21 

14 

Middlefield,      . 

6  16.8 

900  00 

$80  72 

$980  72 

159 

- 

20 

15 

Chesterfield, 

6  06.1 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

165 

335  00 

18 

16 

Southampton,  . 

6  02.4 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

249 

150  00 

15 

17 

Easthampton,  . 

5  92.3 

4,200  00 

189  00 

4,389  00 

741 

- 

14 

18 

Plainfield, 

5  66 

600  00 

- 

- 

106 

15  00 

16 

19 

Worthington,   . 

5  63.7 

800  00 

146  98 

946  98 

168 

1,150  00 

17 

20 

Goshen,    . 

5  55.6 

400  00 

- 

- 

72 

346  20 

23 

21 

Huntington, 

5  21.7 

1,200  00 

- 

- 

230 

307  50 

19 

22 

Cummington,    . 

4  60.8 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

217 

680  00 

22 

23 

Williamsburg,  . 

3  71.7 

2,000  00 

— 

— 

538 

- 

MIDDLESEX    COUNTY. 


BELMONT, 

Newton,  . 
Arlington, 
Medford, . 
Brighton, 
Watertown, 
Waltham, 
Winchester, 
Lowell,    . 


.   $19  48.5 

.      19  19.7 

.      18  21.7 

.      15  69 

.      15  41.8 

.      15  03.6 

.      14  50  6 

.      14  29.9 

.      13  90.7 

$5,300  00 
44,000  00 
10,893  97 
18,200  00 
14,200  00 
12,600  00 
19,365  67 
7,450  00 
86,573  95 


272 

- 

_ 

2,292 

_ 

- 

598 

- 

1,160 

_ 

_ 

921 

_ 

_ 

838 

- 

- 

1,335 

_ 

- 

521 

— 

- 

6,225 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— Continued. 
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TOTAL. 
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©•a 

C  a)  ° 

c  o 

«*o  <£ 

g*" 

B?Z 

o  ?J  a 

sjs 

o 

u 
o 

£  fe«  c  to 

ESp. 

°  z>  ° 

6tl. 

2  K 

fa 

fa 

co 

< 

fc 

< 

13 

10 

Lexington, 

$13  41.5 

$5,500  00 

_ 

_ 

410 

$120  00 

15 

11 

Weston,  . 

13  35.1 

2,817  00 

- 

- 

211 

- 

19 

12 

Melrose,  . 

13  81.1 

8,000  00 

- 

- 

601 

- 

4 

.13 

Somerville, 

13  27 

31,743  00 

- 

- 

2,392 

- 

14 

14 

Maiden,    . 

12  94.1 

22,000  00 

- 

- 

1,700 

- 

81  15 

Charlestown,    . 

12  91.3 

75,204  00 

- 

- 

5,824 

- 

[-10 

16 

Cambridge, 

12  78.1 

93,377  94 

- 

- 

7,306 

- 

20 

17 

Framingham,    . 

11  83.5 

9,350  00 

- 

- 

790 

- 

[33 

18 

Lincoln,   . 

10  76.9 

1,400  00 

- 

- 

130 

- 

16 

19 

Concord, . 

10  73.8 

4,800  00 

- 

- 

447 

- 

18 

20 

Tyngsborough, 

10  50 

1,050  00 

- 

- 

100 

15  00 

24 

21 

Burlington, 

10  31.3 

938  50 

- 

- 

91 

- 

26 

22 

Reading,  . 

9  61.5 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

520 

500  00 

21 

23 

Wakefield,       . 

9  25  9 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

702 

- 

31 

24 

Ashland,  . 

9  24  7 

3,033  06 

- 

- 

328 

- 

17 

25 

Stoneham, 

9  20.7 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

706 

- 

52 

26 

Westford, 

8  56.2 

2,500  00 

_ 

- 

292 

- 

22 

27 

Bedford,  . 

8  55.3 

1,300  00 

- 

- 

152 

- 

27 

28 

Wayland, 

8  49.6 

1,988  00 

- 

- 

234 

- 

25 

29 

Woburn,  . 

8  20 

14,309  74 

- 

- 

1,745 

100  00 

28 

30 

Townsend, 

8  13 

3.000  00 

- 

- 

369 

- 

23 

31 

Dracut,    . 

8  01.2 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

337 

50  00 

32 

32 

Dunstable, 

7  86.5 

700  00 

- 

- 

89 

- 

40 

33 

Ashby,     . 

7  772 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

193 

- 

35 

34 

Marlborough,   . 

7  64.6 

11,500  00 

- 

- 

1,504 

24  00 

30 

35 

Acton, 

7  54.9 

2,325  00 

- 

- 

308 

- 

41 

36 

Boxborough,    . 

7  47 

657  32 

- 

- 

88 

- 

34 

37 

Hudson,  . 

7  36.3 

4,300  00 

- 

- 

584 

- 

36 

38 

Littleton, . 

7  28  2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

206 

- 

38 

39 

Sherborn, 

7  21.2 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

208 

- 

37 

40 

Holliston, 

7  08  2 

5,000  00 

_ 

- 

706 

- 

29 

41 

Tewksbury, 

6  76.7 

1,800  00 

- 

- 

266 

- 

49 

42 

Billerica,  . 

6  49 

2,200  00 

- 

- 

339 

- 

47 

43 

Hopkinton, 

6  28.3 

7,200  00 

- 

- 

1.146 

- 

45 

44 

Carlisle,  . 

6  25 

825  00 

- 

- 

'132 

- 

39 

45 

Natick,     . 

6  21 

7,700  00 

_    ' 

- 

1,240 

- 

44 

46 

Wilmington,     . 

6  13.5 

1,000  00 

- 

- 

163 

45  00 

42 

47 

Groton,    .     •  . 

6  02.4 

4,500  00 

_ 

- 

747 

- 

48 

48 

Sudbury, . 

5  99 

2,300  00 

- 

- 

384 

- 

50 

49 

No.  Reading,   . 

5  18.9 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

212 

- 

51 

50 

Chelmsford, 

5  11.2 

2,500  00 

_ 

- 

489 

- 

53 

51 

Stow, 

5  04.5 

1,700  00 

_ 

- 

337 

- 

46 

52 

Shirley,    .         . 

4  84.3 

1,700  00 

- 

- 

351 

- 

43 

53!  Pepperell, 

3  88.6 

1,500  00 

— 

— 

386 

— 
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NANTUCKET     COUNTY 


iated 
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ropr 
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g-O 

CO 
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c  o 

_    s-d  o 
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oSS 

3ja 

£  >..c.=  to 

ojj 

2  " 
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B-S  » 
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Ea 

N 

w 

ij 

HH 

fc 

«J 

NANTUCKET,  • 

$11  61.9 

$8,500  00 

- 

732 

- 

NORFOLK    COUNTY 


3 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

4 

4 

7 

6 

6 

6 

- 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

22 

12 

13 

13 

14 

14 

12 

15 

18 

16 

15 

17 

20 

18 

19 

19 

17 

20 

16 

21 

23 

22 

21 

23 

DORCHESTER, 

Milton,     . 
Brookline, 
West  Roxbury 
Dedham,  . 
Needham, 
Hyde  Park, 
Quincy,    . 
Wrentham, 
Walpole,  . 
Canton,    . 
Foxborough, 
Cohasset,  . 
Randolph, 
Weymouth, 
Dover, 
Medway,  . 
Franklin, . 
Braintree, 
Bellingham, 
Sharon,     . 
Medfield, . 
Stoughton, 


$22  82.7 

.      22  52  3 

.      21  61.5 

,      15  99.5 

.      12  51.3 

.      11  55.6 

.      10  98 

.      10  01.3 

8  29.2 

8  25.1 

7  73.3 

7  67.9 

7  63.7 

7  55.4 

7  49.5 

7  20 

7  12.3 

7  05.5 

6  94  9 

6  81.7 

6  19.2 

5  43.5 

5  34.4 

$47,000 

10,000 

22,933 

23,848 

17,931 

7,500 

6,500 

16,000 

5,000 

3,300 

6,650 

4,400 

3,200 

10,500 

14,000 

900 

5,000 

4,000 

5,900 

1,400 

1,500 

1,000 

6,300 


00 

_ 

_ 

2,059 

00 

-    - 

- 

444 

29 

- 

- 

1,061 

06 

- 

- 

1,491 

67 

- 

- 

1,433 

00 

- 

- 

649 

00 

- 

- 

592 

00 

- 

- 

1,59S 

00 

- 

- 

603 

00 

- 

- 

399 

00 

- 

- 

860 

00 

- 

- 

573 

00 

_ 

- 

419 

00 

- 

- 

1,390 

00 

- 

- 

L86S 

00 

- 

- 

125 

00 

- 

- 

702 

00 

- 

- 

567 

00 

_ 

- 

849 

00 

$140  63 

$1,540  63 

226 

00 

190  50 

1,690  50 

273 

00 

_ 

- 

1S4 

00 

- 

- 

1,179 

$195  00 
120  00 


50  00 


15  00 


PLYMOUTH     COUNTY. 

2 

1  KINGSTON,     • 

$10  71.4 

$2,989  16 

mm 

_ 

279   $65  00 

1 

2  Plymouth, 

10  56.9 

13,000  00 

- 

- 

1,230 

4 

3  Bridgewater,     . 

10  12.5 

6,500  00 

- 

- 

642 

6 

4  Hingham, 

8  76 

6,473  92 

- 

- 

739 

8 

5J  Rochester, 

8  06.5 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

186 

- 

3 

6 

Hull, 

7  74 

325  00 

- 

- 

42 

- 

5 

7 

Lakeville, 

7  68.1 

1,551  66 

- 

- 

202 

- 

14 

8 

Hanover,. 

7  59.9 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

329 

- 

16 

9 

South  Scituate, 

6  78  8 

2,050  00 

- 

- 

302 

- 

9 

10 

E.  Bridgewater, 

6  66.7 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

600 

150  00 

11 

11 

Halifax,    . 

6  66.7 

800  00 

- 

- 

120 

- 

12 

12'  Hanson,   . 

6  63.7 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

226 

- 

20 

13  N.  Bridgewater, 

6  50.6 

10,000  00 

~ 

— 

1,537 

— 
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PLYMOUTH  COUNTY— Continued. 


p.  CO  »o 


£2p. 


s'C 

a 

^  . 

t-  -r.  a. 
■a      ui 

<^  n^3 

TOTAL. 

3CO 

o_° 

V-   Q>   £ 

§£•3 

M 

3.a 


Middleborough, 

Marshfield, 

Scituate,  . 

Carver,    . 

Abington, 

Wareham, 

W.Bridgewater 

Marion,    . 

Pembroke, 

Duxbury, 

Plympton, 

Mattapoisett, 


16  45.8 
6  43.1 
6  27.8 


88.2 
86.9 
76.6 
74.7 
63.8 
05.1 
79.3 
73.7 


4  47.8 


$6,200  00 
2,000  00 
2,800  00 
1,100  00 

12,500  00 
3,800  00 
2,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
2,200  00 
900  00 
1,200  00 


$229  16 


L,229  16 


960 
311 
446 
187 
2,130 
659 
435 
218 
297 
459 
190 
268 


$150  00 
317  00 

125  00 


SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


BOSTON,  •       • 

Chelsea,   . 
North   Chelsea, 
Winthrop, 


B19  76.6 

12  64.4 

10  47.6 

7  97.1 


$852,100  00 

_ 

_ 

43109 

41,600  00 

- 

- 

3,290 

2,200  00 

- 

- 

210 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

138 

WORCESTER    COUNTY. 

1 

1 

WORCESTER,  • 

$13  46.2 

$86,963  55 

_ 

_ 

6,460 

_ 

3 

2 

New  Braintree, 

11  02.9 

1,500  00 

- 

- 

136 

- 

6 

3 

Lunenburg, 

10  25.9 

1,990  18 

- 

- 

194 

- 

5 

4 

Brookfield, 

10  02  2 

4,600  00 

- 

- 

459 

- 

12 

5 

Northborough, . 

9  64.3 

2,700  00 

- 

- 

280 

- 

2 

6 

Warren,  . 

9  51.4 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

473 

- 

4 

7 

Leicester, 

9  24 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

487 

- 

18 

8 

Leominster, 

9  21.1 

5,986  89 

- 

- 

650 

- 

7 

9 

Shrewsbury, 

8  75.9 

2,400  00 

- 

- 

274 

- 

28 

10 

Princeton, 

8  65.8 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

231 

- 

17 

11 

Harvard,  . 

8  51.3 

2,375  00 

- 

- 

279 

- 

20 

12 

Lancaster, 

8  48  3 

2,460  00 

- 

- 

290 

- 

10 

13 

Southborough, . 

8  35.4 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

419 

- 

9 

14 

Fitchburg, 

8  32.9 

16,000  00 

- 

- 

1,921 

- 

16 

15 

Barre, 

8  26.1 

3,800  00 

- 

- 

460 

$78  00 

8 

16 

Tcmpleton, 

8  15 

3,700  00 

- 

- 

454 

- 

23 

17 

No.   Brookfield, 

8  06.2 

4,700  00 

- 

- 

583 

- 

11 

18 

Uxbridge, 

8  02 

4,600  00 $220  00 

$4,820  00 

601 

-. 

19 

19 

Athol, 

7  54  7 

4,000  00 

- 

- 

580 

- 

22 

20 

Clinton,    . 

7  45  8 

6,913  61 

- 

- 

927 

- 

21 

21 

Petersham, 

7  32 

1,800  00 

— 

— 

246 

— 

Ixxx 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 
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0^3 
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O  li 
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GO 

<) 

fc 

< 

36 

22  Upton,     . 

$7  22.1 

$2,722  47 

_ 

_ 

377 

_ 

30 

23  Winchendon,    . 

7  20.7 

4,273  96 

- 

- 

593 

- 

29 

24  Hubbardston,   . 

7  19  4 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

278 

- 

31 

25   Hardwick, 

6  84.9 

2,500  00 

- 

365| 

- 

15 

26  Mendon,  . 

6  67  9 

1,500  00 

$142  93 

11,642  93 

246 

- 

58 

27  Dudley,    . 

6  57.9 

3,000  00 

- 

- 

456 

- 

32 

28  Millbury, . 

6  51 

5,000  00 

- 

- 

768 

- 

44 

29  Douglas,  . 

6  46.7 

2,800  00 

- 

- 

433 

- 

39 

30,  Spencer,  . 

6  44.7 

4,500  00 

-- 

- 

698 

- 

26 

31  Milford,    . 

6  37.2 

15,000  00 

- 

- 

2,354 

- 

25 

32  Holden,    . 

6  33 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

395 

- 

24 

33  Northbridge,     . 

6  32.9 

4,500  00 

- 

- 

711 

- 

35 

34  Sterling,  . 

6  32  9 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

316 

$15  50 

33 

35 

Oakham,  . 

6  29 

1,100  00 

- 

- 

175 

75  00 

47 

36 

Charlton, . 

6  17  3 

2,500  00 

- 

- 

405 

- 

43 

37 

Bolton,     . 

6  06.5 

1,200  00 

140  35 

1,340  35 

221 

27  50 

27 

38 

Webster,  . 

6  04.8 

4,500  CO 

- 

- 

744 

- 

50 

39 

Gardner,  . 

5  81.4 

3,500  00 

- 

- 

602 

- 

34 

40 

Westminster,    . 

5  73.1 

2,000  00 

- 

- 

349 

- 

14 

41 

Paxton,    . 

5  71.4 

800  00 

- 

- 

140 

- 

37 

42 

Westborough,  . 

5  50.4 

4,150  00 

- 

- 

754 

- 

46 

43 

Blackstone, 

5  48.6 

6,000  00 

243  00 

6,243  00 

1,138 

- 

45 

44 

Phillipston, 

5  44.9 

850  00 

- 

- 

156 

- 

38 

45 

Ashburnham,    . 

5  44.2 

2,400  00 

- 

441 

- 

41 

46 

W.   Brookfield, 

5  40.5 

2,000  00 

- 

370 

_ 

13 

47 1  Oxford,    . 

5  32.6 

4,000  00 

_ 

- 

751 

- 

51 

48  Sturbridge, 

5  32 

2,000  00 

_ 

- 

376 

45 

49  Boylston, . 

5  29.4 

900  0C 

— 

- 

17C 

- 

4C 

50  Grafton,   . 

5  27.8 

5,500  0C 

- 

- 

1,042 

_ 

5S 

51 

Southbridge,     . 

5  25  6 

5,700  0C 

- 

- 

1,084 

4£ 

52 

Rutland,  . 

5  21:7 

1,200  0C 

- 

- 

23C 

1 

52 

!    59 

Sutton,     , 

5  04 iS 

!      3,000  0( 

) 

- 

59e 

>  100  00 

51 

»    54 

Royalston, 

4  98.1 

!      1,400  0C 

1 

- 

281 

51 

'    51 

»  Berlin, 

4  73.J 

)      1,000  OC 

) 

- 

211 

- 

41 

I   5t 

Auburn,   . 

4  65.1 

[       1,000  0( 

) 

- 

211 

)         - 

5( 

5    5"! 

West  Boylston 

4  31i 

5      2,500  0( 

) 

- 

57$ 

)    190  00 

5' 

1    5* 

)  Dana, 

4  24.1 

}         700  0( 

) 

16.; 

)    150  00 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


A  GRADUATED  TABLE  — First  Series. 


Showing  the  Comparative  Amount  of  Money,  including  Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in  the  /State, 
for  the  ^Education  of  each  Child  between  the  ages  ofb  and  15  years 
in  the  County. 


CO 

ci 

CO 

oo 

u 

o 
fa 

O 
fa 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

8 

6 

7 

7 

6 

8 

9 

9 

10 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

14 

13 

13 

14 

COUNTIES. 


Totals. 


SUFFOLK, 

Middlesex, 

Nantucket, 

Norfolk,    . 

Hampden, 

Bristol, 

Hampshire, 

Essex, 

Worcester, 

Barnstable, 

Franklin,  . 

Plymouth, 

Berkshire, 

Dukes, 


$19  18.8 

11  83.7 

11  61.2 

11  53.7 

10  32.3 

8  69.8 

8  29.6 

8  27.5 

8  00.7 

7  37.1 

7  17.8 

7  07.4 

6  29.9 

5  93.9 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 


$10  95.1 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  com- 
pared with  their  respective  valuations  in  1865. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for 
1867-8. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the  cities 
and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for  1868-9. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically- 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills  and 
hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures  in  order  to 
indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns.  The  first 
figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the  last  two 
figures  by  a  point. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as  they 
may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  of  School 
Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  sum  raised 
by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  the  towns 
may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools,  or  to  pay 
ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds,  and  the  volun- 
tary contributions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations  are 
reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  last 
State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Abstract 
of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank, 
of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many 
instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 


[FOR  THE  STATE.] 


A  Graduated  Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numeri- 
cally arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  property, 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1868-9. 
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23 

1 

HOLYOKE,      • 

$.006-98 

141 

33 

Erving,     . 

$.004-35 

2 

2 

Wellfleet, 

6-85 

60 

34 

Chicopee, 

4-32 

6 

3 

Pelham,    . 

6-25 

149 

35 

Wareharn, 

4-31 

5 

4 

Somerville, 

5-59 

24 

36 

Webster, . 

4-25 

12 

5 

Maiden,   . 

5-44 

67 

37 

Belchertown,    . 

4-24 

16 

6 

Warwick, 

5-44 

9 

38 

Dennis,    . 

4-23 

3 

7 

Chelsea,  . 

5-39 

32 

39 

Natick,     . 

4-18 

14 

8 

Winchester, 

5-12 

38 

40 

Weymouth, 

4-18 

68 

9 

Attleborough,  . 

4-99 

46 

41 

Needham, 

4-17 

10 

10 

Gloucester, 

4-99 

28 

42 

Orange,   . 

4-17 

7 

11 

Hawley,  . 

4-93 

21 

43 

Quincy,    . 

4-17 

18 

12 

Stonehain, 

4-87 

31 

44 

Truro, 

4-15 

20 

13 

Westborough,  . 

4-82 

41 

45 

Lowell,    . 

4-13 

17 

14 

Ashland,  . 

4-79 

33 

46 

Plymouth, 

4-13 

52 

15 

Brookfield, 

4-73 

45 

47 

Orleans,  . 

4-12 

11 

16 

Haverhill, 

4-71 

44 

48 

Westhampton, . 

4-12 

54 

17 

Marblehead,     . 

4-69 

40 

49 

Charlestown,    . 

4-11 

76 

18 

Melrose,  . 

4-69 

61 

50 

Shutesbury, 

4-10 

29 

19 
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15 
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4-57 

36 
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Dudley,   . 
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Florida,    . 

3-93 

27 

82 
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4-38 

48 

64 

Gardner, . 

3-87 
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101 
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123 
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2-94 
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127 
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Newburyport,  . 

2-94 

88 
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Holliston, 

3-33 
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Holden,    . 

2-93 
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251 
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230 
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232 
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249 
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2-66 

231 

254 

Tyringham, 

2-34 

174 
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Bedford,  . 

2-66 

233 
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Carlisle,   . 

2-33 

204 

207 

Phillipston, 

2-65 

267 

256 

Sharon,    . 
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263 

208 

W.Bridgewater 

2-64 

275 

257 

Lincoln,   . 

2-31 

177 

209 

Windsor, . 

2-64 

261 

258 

New  Bedford,  . 

2-31 

254 

210 

Sutton,     . 

2-63 

266 

259 

Sturbridge, 

2-31 
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Goshen,    . 
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279 
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Worthington,   . 

2-31 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[COUNTY  TABLES.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable 
property,  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the 
year  1868-9. 
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7 
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2 
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4-23 
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Sandwich, 

3-29 
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Yarmouth, 
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11 

Brewster, 
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5 

Eastham, . 
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10 

12 

Harwich, . 
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6 

Provincetown, . 

4-03 
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Falmouth,  • 
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7 
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BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 
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10 
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12 
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17 
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17 
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20 
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25 
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29 

28 

2-57 

27 

29 
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30 
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Mt.  Washington 
Stockbridge, 
Cheshire, . 
Sheffield, . 
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Richmond, 
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Egremont, 
Lanesborough, 
Alford,     . 
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19 
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New  Bedford,  . 
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2-49 
2-46 
2-31 
1-90 
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DUKES    COUNTY 


TISBURY, 

Edgartown. 


$.002-92 
2-12 


Chilmark, 
Gosnold,  . 


.001-42 
0-66 


ESSEX    C  OUNT  Y. 


9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 


GLOUCESTER, 

Haverhill, 

$.004-99 
4-71 

15 

27 

18 
19 

Marblehead,     . 

4-69 

21 

20 

Lynn,"      . 

4-38 

18 

21 

Peabody, . 
Rockport, 
Georgetown,     . 

3-99 
3-79 
3-75 

25 
23 

19 

22 

23 
24 

Danvers,  . 

3-70 

28 

25 

Bradford, 

3-60 

8 

26 

Amesbury, 
Lawrence, 

3-57 
3-52 

31 

16 

27 

28 

Manchester, 

3-26 

26 

29 

Beverly,  . 
Middieton, 

3-21 
3-19 

30 
33 

30 
31 

Swampscott,     . 
Nahant,    . 

3-10 
3-09 

29 
32 

32 
33 

Methuen,. 

2-94 

34 

34 

Newburyport, 
Rowley,    . 
No.  Andover, 
Salem, 
Ipswich,   . 
Saugus,    . 
Essex, 
Andover, . 
Wenham, 
Groveland, 
W.  Newbury, 
Salisbury, 
Hamilton, 
Lynnfield, 
Newbury, 
Boxford,  . 
Topsfield, 


^.002-94 
2-93 
2-87 
2-85 
2-83 
2-77 
2-74 
2-66 
2-59 
2-54 
2-47 
2-38 
1-87 
1-82 
1-70 
1-67 
1-45 


FRANKLIN     COUNTY 


WARWICK, 

Hawley,  . 
New  Salem, 


$.005-44 

15 

4 

4-93 

4 

5 

4-46 

7 

6 

Erving,  . 
Orange,  . 
Shutesbury, 


.004-35 
4-17 
4-10 
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Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
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mills. 

5 

6 

8 

16 

9 

10 

14 

11 

12 

13 

7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

Conway,  . 

Wendell, . 

Sunderland, 

Northfield, 

Deerfield, 

Rowe, 

Montague, 

Greenfield, 

Coleraine, 

Heath, 

$.003-98 
3-72 
3-62 
3-60 
3-55 
3-33 
3-30 
3-16 
3-14 
3-01 

17 
20 
19 
26 
18 
24 
23 
22 
25 
21 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 

Leverett, . 
Buckland, 
Charlemont, 
Monroe,  . 
Ashfield,  . 
Shelburne, 
Leyden,   . 
Whately, . 
Gill, 
Bernardston,    . 

$.002-94 

2-85 
2-72 
2-52 
2-45 
1-82 
1-79 
1-65 
1-54 
1-24 

HAMPDEN  C  OUNTY 


1 

1 

HOLYOKE       • 

$.006-98 

15 

12 

Brimfield, 

$.002-29 

2 

2 

Springfield, 

4-67 

11 

13 

Holland,  . 

2-29 

3 

3 

Chicopee, 

4-32 

13 

14 

Wilbraham, 

2-28 

5 

4 

Westfield, 

3-82 

14 

15 

Monson,  . 

2-27 

6 

5 

Ludlow,    • 

3-30 

18 

16 

Agawam, 

2-08 

10 

6 

Palmer,    . 

3-19 

16 

17 

Tolland,  . 

2-01 

7 

7 

Montgomery,    . 

3-15 

17 

18 

Granville, 

1-94 

4 

8 

Russell,    . 

3-05 

19 

19 

W.  Springfield, 

1-82 

8 

9 

Wales, 

2-95 

21 

20 

Blandford, 

1-70 

9 

10 

Chester,    . 

2-92 

20 

21 

Southwick, 

1-66 

12 

11 

Longmeadow,  . 

2-43 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY 


1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

5 

4 

6 

7 

7 

10 

8 

9 

9 

8 

10 

17 

11 

16 

12 

PELHAM, 

Ware, 

Belchertown, 

Westhampton, 

South  Hadley, 

Amherst,  . 

Greenwich, 

Northampton, 

Prescott,  . 

Granby,   . 

Southampton, 

Huntington, 


$.006-25 

11 

13 

4-41 

19 

14 

4-24 

18 

15 

4-12 

12 

16 

4-08 

13 

17 

4-03 

15 

18 

3-83 

14 

19 

3-42 

21 

20 

3-38 

20 

21 

3-19 

22 

22 

2-99 

23 

23 

2-93 

Cummington, 

Middlefield, 

Chesterfield, 

Goshen,    . 

Hadley,    . 

Easthampton, 

Plainfield, 

Worthington, 

Enfield,    . 

Williamsburg, 

Hatfield,  . 


.002-92 
2-79 
2-70 
2-62 
2-58 
2-52 
2-51 
2-31 
1-97 
1-84 
1-73 
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1 

1 

SOMERVILLE, 

$.005-59 

23 

28 

Groton,    . 

$.002-90 

2 

2 

Maiden,    . 

5-44 

28 

29 

Concord, . 

2-89 

3 

3 

Winchester, 

5-12 

22 

30 

Woburn,  . 

2-87 

5 

4 

Stoneham, 

4-87 

41 

31 

Boxborough,    . 

2-76 

4 

5 

Ashland,  . 

4-79 

27 

32 

Acton, 

2-72 

16 

6 

Melrose,  . 

4-69 

,  29 

33 

Bedford,  . 

2-66 

10 

7 

Watertown, 

4-57 

40 

34 

Weston,  . 

2-55 

8 

8 

Marlborough,    . 

4-54 

33 

35 

Shirley,    . 

2-51 

14 

9 

Hopkinton, 

4-51 

51 

36 

Westford, 

2-50 

7 

10 

Newton,  . 

4-49 

37 

37 

Dracut,    . 

2-43 

9 

11 

Natick,     . 

4-18 

35 

38 

Tewksbury, 

2-41 

13 

12 

Lowell,    . 

4-13 

36 

39 

Littleton, . 

2-37 

12 

13 

Charlestown,    . 

4-11 

38 

40 

Carlisle,  . 

2-33 

11 

14 

Townsend, 

4-07 

42 

41 

Lincoln,  . 

2-31 

15 

15 

Reading,  . 

3-87 

39 

42 

Burlington, 

2-30 

6 

16 

Arlington, 

3-84 

43 

43 

Stow, 

2-22 

21 

17 

Brighton, 

3-72 

44 

44 

Sudbury, . 

2-18 

18 

18 

Wakefield, 

3-65 

49 

45 

Billerica,  . 

2-02 

17 

19 

Cambridge, 

3-61 

45 

46 

No.  Reading,   . 

1-90 

32 

20 

Waltham, 

3-49 

46 

47 

Dunstable, 

1-79 

24 

21 

Framingham,    . 

3-34 

47 

48 

Wilmington, 

1-78 

19 

22 

Holliston, 

3-33 

48 

49 

Sherborn, 

1-73 

30 

23 

Medford,  . 

3-31 

34 

50 

Pepperell, 

1-62 

25 

24 

Lexington, 

3-15 

50 

51 

Chelmsford, 

1-61 

20 

25 

Tyngsborough, 

3-02 

52 

52 

Belmont, . 

1-51 

26 

26 

Wayland, 

3-02 

- 

53 

Hudson,   . 

- 

31 

27 

Ashby, 

2-95 

NANTUCKET     COUNTY 


NORFOLK 

COUNTY. 

2 

1 

WEYMOUTH,  • 

$.004-18 

12 

13 

Bellingham, 

$.003-32 

3 

2 

Needham, 

4-17 

13 

14 

Canton,    . 

3-01 

1 

3 

Quincy,    . 

4-17 

15 

15 

Walpole,  . 

2-91 

7 

4 

Medway,  . 

4-00 

16 

16 

Cohasset,  . 

2-72 

14 

5 

Franklin,  • 

3-82 

19 

17 

Dover, 

2-51 

11 

6 

Dorchester, 

3-75 

18 

18 

Milton,     . 

2-34 

10 

7 

Braintree, 

3-73 

21 

19 

Sharon,    . 

2-33 

o 

8 

Dedham,  . 

3-69 

20 

20 

West  Roxbury, 

2-24 

6 

9 

Stoughton, 

3-62 

22 

21 

Brookline, 

1-89 

9 

10 

Randolph, 

3-59 

23 

22 

Medfield, . 

1-63 

8 

11 

Wrentham, 

3-54 

- 

23 

Hyde  Park, 

- 

17 

12 

Foxborough,     . 

3-43 
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3 

1 

N.BRIDGEW'R, 

$.004-53 

15 

14 

Hingham, 

-1.002-71 

9 

2 

\V  areham, 

4-31 

7 

15 

Marion,    . 

2-68 

1 

3 

Plymouth, 

4-13 

24 

16 

W. Bridgewater, 

2-64 

2 

4 

Abington, 

4-09 

13 

17 

Pembroke, 

2-60 

4 

5 

E.  Bridgewater, 

3-52 

25 

18 

South  Scituate, 

2-44 

10 

6 

Hanover, . 

3-34„ 

22 

19 

Carver,    . 

2-40 

5 

7 

Scituate,  . 

3-29 

17 

20 

Marshfield, 

2-34 

6 

8 

Hanson,   . 

3-27 

19 

21 

Halifax,    . 

2-26 

8 

9 

Bridgewater,    . 

3-26 

23 

22 

Kingston, 

2-24 

12 

10 

Plympton, 

2-96 

20 

23 

Mattapoisett,    . 

2-22 

14 

11 

Middleborough, 

2-91 

16 

24 

Duxbury, 

2-19 

21 

12 

Rochester, 

2-74 

18 

25 

Hull, 

2-15 

11 

13 

Lakeville, 

2-72 

SUFFOLK    COUNTY. 


CHELSEA, 

Winthrop, 


•1.005-39 
2-71 


North  Chelsea, 
Boston,     . 


1.002-55 
2-25 


WORCESTER    COUNTY 


4 

1 

9 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

13 

5 

7 

6 

34 

7 

5 

8 

1 

9 

6 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

19 

13 

11 

14 

20 

15 

21 

16 

15 

17 

8 

18 

17 

19 

14 

20 

29 

21 

35 

22 

WESTBORO',  • 

1.004-82 

22 

23 

Brookfield, 

4-73 

18 

24 

Milford,    . 

4-58 

28 

25 

Warren,  . 

4-57 

38 

26 

No.  Brookfield, 

4-54 

25 

27 

Worcester, 

4-41 

16 

28 

Dudley,    . 

4-40 

40 

29 

Webster,  . 

4-25 

36 

30 

Northbridge, 

4-07 

31 

31 

Gardner,  . 

3-87 

24 

32 

Templeton, 

3-78 

27 

33 

Fitchburg, 

3-77 

23 

34 

Upton, 

3-70 

30 

35 

Athol, 

3-69 

48 

36 

Winchendon,    . 

3-68 

39 

37 

West  Boylston, 

3-67 

43 

38 

Southborough,  . 

-3-66 

32 

39 

Millbury, . 

3-59 

33 

40 

Oxford,     « 

3-52 

37 

41 

Oakham,  . 

3-46 

49 

42 

Clinton,    . 

3-43 

56 

43 

Southbridge,     . 

3-36 

50 

44 

Spencer,  . 

Douglas,  . 

Blackstone, 

Leominster, 

Gratton,    . 

Ashburnham, 

Northborough, 

Uxbridge, 

Holden,    . 

Dana, 

Leicester, 

Westminster, 

Petersham, 

Charlton, . 

Lunenburg, 

New  Braintree 

Hubbardston, 

Paxton,    . 

Phillipston, 

Sutton, 

Princeton, 

Harvard,  . 


1  003-30 
3-21 
3-13 
3-10 
3-09 
3-04 
3-01 
2-97 
2-93 
2-89 
2-78 
2-77 
2-76 
2-75 
2-72 
2-71 
2-70 
2-69 
2-65 
2-63 
2-57 
2-55 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 
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52 

45 

Berlin, 

.$.002-49 

54 

52 

Barre, 

.$.002-11 

47 

46 

Mendon,  . 

2-46 

26 

53 

Bolton,     . 

2-10 

41 

47 

Lancaster, 

2-45 

42 

54 

Auburn,   . 

1-98 

44 

48 

Shrewsbury,     . 

2-34 

57 

55 

Royalston, 

1-97 

51 

49 

Sturbridge, 

2-31 

53 

56 

Boylston, . 

1-92 

45 

50 

Rutland,  . 

2-29 

55 

57 

Sterling,  . 

1-84 

46 

51 

Hardwick, 

2-27 

58 

58 

W.   Brookfield, 

1-49 
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Arrangement  of  the    Counties  according   to   their  Appropriations, 
including  Voluntary  Contributions. 


If  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
valuations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,  voluntary  contributions  of  board  and 
fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Surplus 
Revenue,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will 
be  as  follows : — 


Oj5 

C0 

u 
o 

§ 

u 
o 
Eh 

COUNTIES. 

Percentage   of  Val- 
uation equivalent 
to  mills  and  hun- 
dredths of  mills. 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

7 

6 

8 

9 

11 

12 

10 

14 

13 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

HAMPDEN, 
Nantucket, 
Middlesex, 
Barnstable,     . 
Franklin, 
Worcester, 
Essex,    . 
Hampshire, 
Plymouth, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,  . 
Norfolk, . 
SuflFolk,  . 
Dukes,    . 

$.004-09 

3-95 
3-78 
3-65 
3-57 
3-52 
3-43 
3-39 
3-29 
2-86 
2-74 
2-37 
2-32 
2-19 

Aggregate  for  the  State, 

$.002-93 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  in  each 
town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15  according  to  the  returns. 
The  mean  average  is  found  by  adding  the  average  attendance  in  Summer  to  the 
average  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  by  2.  The  fraction 
(five-tenths)  when  it  occurs  in  dividing  by  2,  is  reckoned,  but  is  not  expressed  in 
the  column  giving  the  mean  average.  In  some  cases  the  true  mean  average  is 
not  obtained  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schools  of  some  towns. 
In  such  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate  in  their  returns  the 
true  mean  average,  that  their  result  may  be  inserted  in  the  Table. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two  of 
which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former  are 
essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are  so  nearly 
equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  decimals,  with  the 
appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  The  continua- 
tion of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cases  where, 
without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100  per 
cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept,  and  the 
returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained : — the  mean  average  attendance 
upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children  in 
the  town  between  5  and  15,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  the 
attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15,  may  more  than  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 


[FOR  THE  STATE.] 


Table  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged, 
according  to  tlie  average  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the 
Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1868-9. 
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1 

ENFIELD,  -  • 

152 

196 

1.29-28 

34 

Hatfield, 

291 

258 

.88-66 

2 

Shrewsbury,. 

274 

332 

1.21-17 

35 

Amesbury,     . 

786 

694 

.88-29 

3 

Ashby,  . 

193 

220 

1.14-25 

36 

Lincoln, 

130 

114 

.88-08 

4 

Franklin, 

567 

647 

1.14-11 

37 

Boylston, 

170 

149 

.87-94 

5 

Hanover, 

329 

340 

1.03-49 

38 

Eastham, 

132 

116 

.87-88 

6 

Erving, 

108 

110 

1.01-85 

39 

Shelburne,     . 

312 

274 

.87-82 

7 

Westhampton, 

143 

145 

1.01-75 

40 

Princeton,     . 

231 

202 

.87-66 

8 

Acton,  . 

308 

308 

1.00-16 

41 

Framingham, 

790 

691 

.87-47 

9 

Hubbardston, 

278 

276 

.99-46 

42 

Hardwick,     . 

365 

319 

.8740 

10 

Tyngsboro',  . 

100 

98 

.98-50 

43 

Bellingham,  . 

226 

197 

.87-39 

11 

Sunderland,  . 

181 

178 

.98-34 

44 

Barre,  . 

460 

401 

.87-28 

12 

Granby, 

184 

178 

.97-01 

45 

Plainfield, 

106 

92 

.87-26 

13 

Hawley, 

130 

125 

.96-54 

46 

Phillipston,    . 

156 

136 

.87-18 

14 

Lunenburg,  . 

194 

186 

.96-13 

47 

Medfield, 

184 

160 

.86-96 

15 

Littleton, 

206 

197 

.95-87 

48 

Carlisle, 

132 

114 

.86-74 

16 

Heath,  . 

114 

108 

.95-17 

49 

So.  Hadley,  . 

470 

407 

.86-60 

17 

Burlington,    . 

91 

86 

.94-51 

50 

Westminster, 

349 

302 

.86-53 

18 

Greenwich,   . 

112 

105 

.94-19 

51 

Warwick, 

154 

133 

.86-36 

19 

Kingston, 

279 

259 

.93-01 

52 

Belmont, 

272 

234 

.86-21 

20 

Petersham,    . 

246 

228 

.92-89 

53 

Melrose, 

601 

518 

.86-19 

21 

Gill,  _   . 

118 

109 

,.92-80 

54 

Sterling, 

316 

272 

.86-08 

22 

Leominster,  . 

650 

599 

.92-23 

55 

Northboro',    . 

280 

241 

.86-07 

23 

Paxton, 

140 

129 

.92-14 

56 

Upton,  . 

377 

324 

.86-07 

24 

Oakham, 

175 

161 

.92-00 

57 

Prescott, 

100 

86 

.86-00 

25 

Waltham, 

1,335 

1,225 

.91-81 

58 

Barnstable,    . 

924 

793 

.85-88 

26 

N.  Bedford,  . 

3,279 

3,008 

.91-74 

59 

Halifax, 

120 

103 

.85-83 

27 

Dunstable,     . 

89 

81 

.91-01 

60 

Orleans, 

308 

263 

.85-55 

28 

Ashland, 

328 

297 

.90-70 

61 

Worthington, 

168 

143 

.85-42 

29 

Douglas, 

433 

392 

.90-53 

62 

Ashfield, 

216 

184 

.85-41 

30 

Georgetown, 

390 

352 

.90-40 

63 

Amherst, 

665 

565 

.85-04 

31 

Beading, 

520 

464 

.89-33 

64 

Truro,  . 

264 

224 

.84-85 

32 

Monroe, 

32 

28 

.89-06 

65 

Arlington,     . 

598 

506 

.84-61 

33 

Leverett, 

159 

141 

.88-68 

66 

Pelham, 

133 

112 

.84-59 

M 
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67 

Montgomery, 

70 

59 

.84-29 

115 

Winchendon, 

593 

473 

.79-76 

68 

Stow,     . 

337 

284 

.84-27 

116  Harvard, 

279 

222 

.79-75 

69 

Dana,    . 

165 

139 

.84-24 

117 

Raynham, 

313 

249 

.79-71 

70 

Yarmouth,     . 

382 

321 

.84-16 

118 

Medford, 

1,160 

924 

.79-70 

71 

Weston, 

211 

177 

.84-12 

119 

Easton, 

748 

596 

.79-68 

72 

Box  borough, . 

88 

74 

.84-09 

120 

Seekonk, 

169 

134 

.79-59 

73 

Chelsea, 

3,290 

2,766 

.84-07 

121 

Conway, 

331 

263 

.79-46 

74 

Townsend,     . 

369 

310 

.84-01 

122 

Hanson, 

226 

179 

.79-42 

75 

Wilmington, . 

163 

136 

.83-74 

123 

Hopkinton,    . 

1,146 

910 

.79-41 

76 

Swampscott, . 

332 

277 

.83-58 

124 

Nantucket,     . 

732 

581 

.79-37 

77 

Cummington, 

217 

180 

.83-18 

125  Fairhaven,     . 

504 

400 

.79-36 

78 

Westport, 

497 

413 

.83-10 

126i  Bridgewater, 

642 

509 

.79-28 

79 

Ashburnham, 

441 

366 

.82-99 

127   Goshen, 

72 

57 

.79-17 

80 

Russell, 

125 

103 

.82-80 

128   Sherborn,      . 

208 

164 

.79-09 

81 

Chester, 

239 

197 

.82-64 

129 

Bernardston, 

168 

132 

.78-87 

82 

Rutland, 

230 

190 

.82-61 

130 

Woburn, 

1,745 

1,373 

.78-71 

83 

Charlton, 

405 

334 

.82-59 

131 

Nahant, 

75 

59 

.78-67 

84 

Gardner, 

602 

496 

.82-39 

132 

Brookfield,    . 

459 

361 

.78-65 

85 

Middleton,     . 

204 

168 

.82-35 

133 

Essex,  . 

374 

294 

.78-61 

86 

Rehoboth, 

357 

294 

.82-35 

134 

Dighton, 

317 

249 

.78-55 

87 

Shutesbury,  . 

157 

129 

.82-17 

135 

Worcester,    . 

6,460 

5,071 

.78-51 

88 

Andover, 

866 

7.11 

.82-16 

136 

Marion, 

218 

171 

.78-44 

89 

Hadley, 

426 

350 

.82-16 

137 

Chelmsford,  . 

489 

383 

.7S-43 

90 

Templeton,    . 

454 

373 

.82-16 

138 

E.Bridgewa'r, 

600 

470 

.78-42 

91 

Dracut, 

337 

276 

.82-05 

139 

Wenham, 

199 

156 

.78-39 

92 

W.  Roxbury, 

1,491 

1,221 

.81-89 

140 

Deerfield, 

672 

525 

.78-20 

93 

Gloucester,    . 

2,851 

2,333 

.81-83 

141 

Wilbraham,  . 

368 

287 

.77-99 

94 

Wareham, 

659 

538 

.81-64 

142 

Holden, 

395 

308 

.77-97 

95 

Shirley, 

351 

285 

.81-34 

143 

Bedford, 

152 

118 

.77-96 

96 

Berlin, 

211 

171 

.81-28 

144 

Medway, 

702 

546 

.77-78 

97 

Marblehead, . 

1,341 

1,090 

.81-28 

145 

Stoneham, 

706 

549 

.77-76 

98 

Athol,    . 

530 

429 

.81-04 

146 

Chilmark, 

103 

80 

.77-67 

99  Natick, . 

1,240 

1,004 

.81-01 

147 

Swansea, 

243 

188 

.77-57 

100 

Westford, 

292 

236 

.80-99 

148 

Stoughton,     . 

1,179 

912 

.77-35 

101 

Winchester,  . 

521 

421 

.80-90 

149 

Brookline, 

1,061 

819 

.77-24 

102 

Mendon, 

246 

199 

.80-89 

150 

Leicester, 

487 

376 

.77-21 

103 

Holliston, 

706 

571 

.80-88 

151 

Auburn, 

215 

165 

.76-98 

104 

Dorchester,    . 

2,059 

1,664 

.80-84 

152 

Holland, 

76 

58 

.76-97 

105 

Winthrop, 

138 

111 

.80-79 

153 

Scituate, 

446 

343 

.76-91 

106 

Maiden, 

1,700 

1,371 

.80-65 

154 

N.  Braintree, 

136 

104 

.76-84 

107 

New  Salem,  . 

230 

185 

.80-65 

155 

Manchester,  . 

352 

270 

.76-70 

108 

Marshfield,    . 

311 

250 

.80-55 

156 

Belchertown, 

521 

399 

.76-68 

109 

Watertown,  . 

838 

675 

.80-55 

157 

Orange, 

342 

262 

.76-61 

11C 

Milton, . 

444 

357 

.80-52 

158 

Lynnfield, 

150 

114 

.76-33 

111 

W.  Newbury, 

421 

339 

.80-52 

159 

Middle  boro', . 

960 

731 

.76-15 

US 

Boxford, 

178 

143 

.80-34 

16C 

Mattapoisett, 

268 

204 

.76-12 

11? 

Provincet'wn, 

743 

595 

.80-08 

161 

Somerville,    . 

2,392 

1,820 

.76-11 

114 

-  Wellfleet,      . 

499 

399 

.80-06 

162 

Canton, 

860 

654 

.76-05 
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163 

W.Brookfield, 

370 

281 

.75-95 

211 

Alford, . 

63 

45 

.72-22 

164 

Detlham, 

1,433 

1,087 

.75-89 

212 

Quincy, 

1,598 

1,152 

.72-09 

165 

Rochester,     . 

186 

141 

.75-81 

213 

Westfield,      . 

1,265 

910 

.71-98 

166 

Longmeadow, 

261 

197 

.75-67) 

214 

Brimfield, 

255 

183 

.71-96 

167 

Haverhill, 

2,217 

1,677 

.75-66 

215 

Savoy,  . 

194 

139 

.71-91 

166 

Brewster, 

287 

217 

.75-61 

216 

Lancaster, 

290 

208 

.71-89 

169 

Newton, 

2,292 

1,733 

.75-61 

217 

Peru,     . 

106 

76 

.71-70 

170 

Duxbury, 

459 

347 

.75-60 

218 

Groton, 

747 

535 

.71-62 

171 

Wales,  . 

125 

94 

.75-60 

219 

N.Bridgew'er, 

1,537 

1,100 

.71-60 

172 

Brighton, 

921 

696 

.75-57 

220 

Saugus, 

447 

320 

.71-59 

173 

Carver, 

187 

141 

.75-40 

221 

Boston, . 

43109 

30841 

.71-54 

174 

Concord, 

447 

337 

.75-39 

222 

Weymouth,    . 

1,868 

1,336 

.71-52 

175 

Plympton, 

190 

143 

.75-26' 

223 

Leyden, 

100 

71 

.71-50 

176 

Uxbridge, 

601 

452 

.75-21 

224 

Tisburv, 

370 

264 

.71-49 

177 

Otis, 

202 

151 

.75-00 

225 

Hull,  \ 

42 

30 

.71-43 

178 

Danvers, 

1,185 

886 

.74-81 

226 

No.  Reading, 

212 

151 

.71-23 

179 

Charlestown, 

5,824 

4,354 

.74-77 

227 

Peabody, 

1,439 

1,023 

.71-09 

180 

Southwick,    . 

249 

186 

.74-70 

228 

Cambridge,    . 

7,306 

5,191 

.71-06 

181 

Lowell, 

6,225 

4,646 

.74-63 

229 

Walpole, 

399 

283 

.71-05 

182 

Florida, 

189 

141 

.74-60 

230 

Lakeville, 

202 

143 

.71-04 

183 

Dennis, 

858 

640 

.74-59 

231 

Blandford,     . 

212 

150 

.70-99 

184 

Warren, 

473 

352 

.74-52 

232 

Williamsburg, 

538 

380 

.70-63 

185 

Windsor, 

160 

119 

.74-37 

233 

No.  Andover, 

502 

354 

.70-52 

186 

Sturbridge,    . 

376 

279 

.74-34 

234 

Northampton, 

1,792 

1,262 

.70-45 

187 

Lexington,     . 

410 

304 

.74-27 

235 

Attleborough, 

1,405 

989 

.70-43 

188 

Hinsdale, 

332 

246 

.74-25 

236 

Wendell,       . 

128 

90 

.70-31 

189 

Chatham, 

587 

435 

.74-19 

237 

Falmouth, 

424 

298 

.70-28 

190 

Beverly, 

1,152 

853 

.74-09 

238 

Freetown, 

306 

215 

.70-26 

191 

Southboro',    . 

419 

310 

.73-99 

239 

Wrentham,    . 

603 

422 

.70-07 

192 

Harwich, 

798 

590 

.73-93 

240 

Greenfield,    . 

628 

439 

.69-90 

193 

Rowe,    . 

117 

86 

.73-93 

241 

Agawam, 

316 

220 

.69-78 

194 

Fitchburg,     . 

1,921 

1,419 

.73-89 

242 

Billerica, 

339 

236 

.69-76 

195 

N.  Brookfield, 

583 

430 

.73-84 

243 

Monson, 

560 

390 

.69-64 

196 

Foxborough,. 

573 

423 

.73-82 

244 

Taunton, 

3,427 

2,386 

.69-64 

197 

Rockport, 

816 

601 

.73-65 

245 

Northbridge, 

711 

494 

.69-55 

198 

Needham, 

649 

477 

.73-50 

246 

Sandisfield,    . 

321 

222 

.69-31 

199 

Clinton, 

927 

680 

.73-41 

247 

Dudley, 

456 

316 

.69-30 

200 

Abington, 

2,130 

1,563 

.73-38 

248 

Springfield,   . 

4,141 

2,866 

.69-21 

201 

Mansfield,      . 

467 

342 

.73-34 

249 

Newbury, 

245 

169 

.69-18 

202 

Chesterfield, . 

165 

121 

.73-33 

250 

Hyde  Park,  . 

592 

408 

.68-92 

203 

Bolton, . 

221 

162 

.73-30 

251 

Ipswich, 

600 

413 

.68-83 

204 

Plymouth, 

1,230 

901 

.73-30 

252 

Rowley, 

245 

168 

.68-77 

205 

Ware,   . 

750 

549 

.73-27 

253 

Sudbury, 

384 

263 

.68-62 

206 

Huntington,  . 

230 

168 

.73-26 

254 

Methuen, 

545 

373 

.68-53 

207 

Topsfield, 

235 

172 

.73-19 

255 

Wakefield,     . 

702 

479 

.68-30 

208 

No.  Chelsea,. 

210 

153 

.73-09 

256 

Southampton, 

249 

170 

.68-27 

209 

Edgartown,  . 

312 

228 

.73-08 

257 

W.   Boylston, 

579 

395 

.68-22 

210 

Spencer, 

698 

508 

.72-78 

258 

Tewksbury,   . 

266 

181 

.68-05 
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259 

Grafton, 

1,042 

708 

.67-99 

298 

Pittsfield, 

2,062 

1,307 

.63-39 

260 

Montague, 

423 

287 

.67-97 

299 

Ludlow, 

284 

179 

.63-03 

261 

Wayland, 

234 

159 

.67-95 

300 

Lenox,  . 

368 

231 

.62-77 

262 

Norton, 

320 

216 

.67-66 

301 

Mt.Wash'gt'n, 

61 

38 

.62-29 

263 

Milford, 

2,354 

1,592 

.67-65 

302 

Williamst'wn, 

665 

414 

.62-26 

264 

Pembroke,     . 

297 

200 

.67-51 

303 

Monterey, 

181 

112 

.62-15 

265 

Pepperell, 

386 

260 

.67-36 

304 

W.Springfi'd, 

499 

308 

.61-82 

266 

Egremont, 

192 

129 

.67-19 

305 

T 

Lee,       .    -     . 

943 

579 

.61-45 

267 

Millbury, 

768 

515 

.67-12 

306 

Newburyport, 

2,909 

1,776 

.61-07 

268 

Middlefield,  . 

159 

106 

.66-98 

307 

Acushnet, 

261 

158 

.60-73 

269 

Dalton, 

283 

189 

.66-96 

308 

Adams, 

1,834 

1,098 

.59-87 

270 

So.  Scituate, . 

302 

202 

.66-89 

309 

Sutton,.     '    . 

595 

356 

.59-83 

271 

Becket, 

353 

235 

.66-71 

310 

Groveland,    . 

362 

216 

.59-81 

272 

Cohasset, 

419 

279 

.66-71 

311 

Lawrence, 

4,359 

2,602 

.59-70 

273 

Bradford, 

361 

240 

.66-62 

312 

Charlemont,  . 

241 

148 

.59-34 

274 

Kandolph, 

1,390 

925 

.66-55 

313 

Royalston, 

281 

166 

.59-07 

275 

Dover,  . 

125 

83 

.66-40 

314 

Sheffield, 

478 

280 

.58-68 

276 

Tolland, 

119 

79 

.66-39 

315 

Hancock, 

187 

109 

.58-56 

277 

W.St'kbridge, 

351 

233 

.66-38 

316 

Granville, 

312 

181 

.58-17 

278 

Berkley, 

17S 

118 

.66-29 

317 

Richmond,     . 

237 

137 

.58-02 

279 

Northfield,     . 

383 

253 

.66-19 

318 

Dartmouth,    . 

750 

427 

.57-00 

280 

Westborough, 

754 

498 

.66-11 

319 

N.  Marlboro', 

397 

225 

.56-80 

281 

Coleraine, 

415 

272 

.65-54 

320 

Salisbury, 

774 

438 

.56-65 

282 

Buckland, 

432 

283 

.65-51 

321 

Chicopee, 

1,496 

841 

.56-22 

283 

Sharon, 

273 

178 

.65-39 

322 

Easthampton, 

741 

411 

.55-53 

284 

W.Bridgew'r, 

435 

284 

.65-291 

323 

G.Barrington, 

891 

494 

.55-44 

285 

Hudson, 

584 

380 

.65-15; 

324 

Southbridge, 

1,084 

592 

.54-66 

286 

Hamilton, 

152 

99 

.65-13 

325 

Webster, 

744 

396 

.53-29 

287 

Stockbridge,. 

430 

279 

.65-00 

326 

Tyringham,   . 

152 

79 

.52-30 

288 

Lynn,    . 

5,235 

3,401 

.64-97| 

327 

New  Ashford, 

41 

21 

.51-22 

289 

Whately, 

203 

131 

.64-78, 

328 

Gosnold, 

19 

9 

.50-00 

290 

Marlborough, 

1,504 

972 

.64-63! 

329 

Washington, 

204 

100 

.49-26 

291 

Fall  River,    . 

4,764 

3,078 

.64-62 

330 

Salem,. 

5,157 

2,481 

.48-12 

292 

Hingham, 

739 

476 

.64-48 

331 

Oxford, 

751 

334 

.44-47 

293 

Braintree, 

849 

546 

.64-31 

332 

Cheshire, 

348 

153 

.44-11 

294 

Blackstone,    . 

1,138 

731 

.64-24 

333 

Holyoke, 

1,425 

625 

.43-86 

295 

Palmer, 

767 

491 

.64-02 

334 

Clarksburg,  •. 

168 

69 

.41-37 

296 

Somerset, 

422 

268 

.63-51 

335 

Lanesboro',  . 

309 

122 

.39-64 

297 

Sandwich,     . 

858 

544 

.63-46 
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GRADUATED  TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[COUNTY  TABLES-] 

Table,  in  which  all  the  Toions  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State 
are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  mean  average  attendance 
of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1868-9. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante  p.  xcvi.] 


BARNSTABLE  COUNTY. 


B  ® 

•a 

°-iico5 

B  0> 

13 

S&^S 

.5  o 

s  *  S 

£<££ 

b*-£-- 
So«o 

E°  B"0 

TOWNS. 

V.  >>o 

fe  o 

■£«  >-a 

TOWNS. 

£>.0 

gg 

'S-^'S 

£b^ 

b  S 

a  a 

■s-gs 

>5- 

S  a 

a  B 

.2  «  §  o. 

o"'-1 

fc 

1" 

£~T3V 

1 

K*"0" 

1 

EASTHAM,   • 

132 

116 

.87-88 

8 

Brewster, 

287 

217 

.75-61 

2 

Barnstable,    . 

924 

793 

.85-88 

9 

Dennis, 

858 

640 

.74-59 

3 

Orleans, 

308 

263 

.85-55 

10 

Chatham, 

587 

435 

.74-19 

4 

Truro,  . 

264 

224 

.84-85 

11 

Harwich, 

798 

590 

.73-93 

5 

Yarmouth,     . 

382 

321 

.84-16 

12 

Falmouth, 

424 

298 

.70-28 

6 

Provinceto'n, 

743 

595 

.80-08 

13 

Sandwich, 

858 

544 

.63-46 

7 

Wellfleet,      . 

499 

399 

.80-06 

BERKSHIRE  COUNTY. 


1  OTIS, 

2  Florida, 

3  Windsor, 

4  Hinsdale, 

5  Alford 
Savoy, 
Peru, 
Sandisfield, 

9'  Egremont, 
10:  Dalton, 
11 !  Becket, 
12j  W.St'kbridge, 
13;  Stockbridge, 
14i  Pittsfield, 
15]  Lenox, . 
16  M.Wash'gton, 


202 
189 
160 
332 

63 
194 
106 
321 
192 
283 
353 
351 
430 
2,062 
368 

61 


151 
141 
119 
246 

45 
139 

76 
222 
129 
189 
235 
233 
279 
1,307 
231 

38 


75-00 

17 

74-601 

18 

74-371 

19 

74-25 

20 

72-22 

21 

71-91 

22 

71-70 

23 

69-31 

24 

67-191 

25 

.66-96 

26 

66-71 

27 

66-38 

28 

65-00 

29 

63-39 

30 

62-77 

31 

62-29 

Williamstown, 

Monterey, 

Lee, 

Adams, 

Sheffield, 

Hancock, 

Richmond, 

N.  Marlboro', 

G.Barrington, 

Tyringham,  . 

New  Ashford, 

Washington, . 

Cheshire, 

Clarksburg,  . 

Lanesboro',   . 


665 

414 

181 

112 

943 

579 

1,834 

1,098 

478 

280 

187 

109 

237 

137 

397 

225 

891 

494 

152 

79 

41 

21 

204 

100 

348 

153 

168 

69 

309 

122 

.62-26 
.62-15 
.61-45 
.59-87 
.58-68 
.58-56 
.58-02 
.56-80 
.55-44 
.52-30 
.51-22 
.49-26 
.44-11 
.41-37 
.39-64 


M* 


Cii 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


BRISTOL     COUNTY 


G  9 

■a 

O^^M 
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3  SB 

T3 

Sds^a 

£'~ 

■£"o 

go'Og 

'£•- 
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«2 

§  o  So 

"52 

£<» 

«S5  «  C 

c  g  s 

c/^j  oj  13 

TOWNS. 

£  ^2 

aj  5 

■fi.2  S73 

TOWNS. 

1^1 

3  3 

os.Sfc'g 

O    ^    r- 

a  c 

0)  03 

■-,  "^  c  >- 

<53c 

03  3 

-  « 

C  o 
«  a 
a  a 

Z  2     » 

SSfl  a; 

fc 

s 

K 

fc 

<i 

1 

N.BEDFORD, 

3,279 

3,008 

.91-74 

11 

Attleboro',     . 

1,405 

989 

.70-43 

2 

Westport, 

497 

413 

.83-10 

12 

Freetown, 

306 

215 

.70-26 

3 

Rehoboth, 

357 

294 

.82-35 

13 

Taunton, 

3,427 

2,386 

.69-64 

4 

Raynham, 

313 

249 

.79-71 

14 

Norton, 

320 

216 

.67-66 

5 

Easton, 

748 

596 

.79-68 

15 

Berkley, 

178 

118 

.66-29 

6 

Seekonk, 

169 

134 

.79-59 

16 

Fall  River,    . 

4,764 

3,078 

.64-62 

7 

Fairhaven,     . 

504 

400 

.79-36 

17 

Somerset, 

422 

268 

.63-51 

8 

Dighton, 

317 

249 

.78-55 

18 

Acushnet, 

261 

158 

.60-73 

9 

Swansea, 

243 

188 

.77-57 

19 

Dartmouth,    . 

750 

427 

.57-00 

10 

Mansfield, 

467 

342 

.73-34 

DUKES    CO  UNTY 


1;  CHILMARK, 

2,  Edgartown, 


103 
312 


80 

228 


.77-67 
.73-08 


Tisbury, 
Gosnold, 


370 
19 


264 
9 


.71-49 
.50-00 


ESSEX     C  OUNTY 


GEORGETOWN, 

390 

352 

.90-40 

18 

Amesbury,     . 

786 

694 

.88-29; 

19 

Swampscott, . 

332 

277 

.83.58; 

20 

Middleton,     . 

204 

168 

.82-35' 

21 

Andover, 

866 

711 

.82-16 

22 

Gloucester,    . 

2,851 

2,333 

.81-83! 

23 

Marblehead, . 

1,341 

1,090 

.81-28 

24 

W.  Newbury, 

421 

339 

.80-52 

25 

Boxford, 

178 

143 

.80-34 

26 

Nahant, 

75 

59 

.78-67 

27 

Essex,  . 

374 

294 

.78-61 

28 

Wenham, 

199 

156 

.78-39 

29 

Manchester,  . 

352 

270 

.76-70 

30 

Lynnfield, 

150 

114 

.76-33 

31 

Haverhill, 

2,217 

1,677 

.75-61 

32 

Danvers, 

1,185 

886 

.74-81 

33 

Beverly, 

1,152 

853 

.74-09 

34 

Rockport, 
Topsfield, 
Saugus, 

816 
235 
447 

601 
172 
320 

Peabody, 
No.  Andover, 

1,439 

502 

1,023 
354 

Newbury, 

Ipswich, 

Rowley, 

245 
600 

245 

169 
413 
168 

Methuen, 

545 

373 

Bradford, 

361 

240 

Hamilton, 

152 

99 

Lynn,    . 

Newburyport, 
Groveland,    . 

5,235 

2,909 

362 

3,401 

1,776 
216 

Lawrence, 

4,359 

2,602 

Salisbury, 
Salem,  . 

774 
5,157 

438 
2,481 

.73-65 
.73-19 
.71-59 
.71-09 
.70-52 
.69-18 
.68-83 
.68-77 
.68-53 
.66-62 
.65-13 
.64-97 
.61-07 
.59-81 
.59-70 
.56-65 
.48-12 


FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 


1  ERVING, 

2  Sunderland, 


108 
181 


110 

178 


1.01-85 
.98-34 


Hawley, 
Heath, 


130 
114 


125 

108 


.96-54 
.95-17 
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FRANKLIN  COUNTY—  Continued. 


ga 

c   . 

+JO 

gv.C.5 
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I-  >-.o 

ay 

r«  fe-o 

' 

aa 

03  P 

3 

•".guffi 

.2,»g  c. 

111 

.2„£ft 

5 

Gill,      . 

118 

109 

.92-80 

16 

Orange, 

342 

262 

.76-61 

6 

Monroe, 

32 

28 

.89-06 

17 

Rowe,    . 

117 

86 

.73-93 

7 

Leverett, 

159 

141 

.88-6S 

18 

Leyden, 

10C 

71 

.71-50 

8 

Shelburne,     . 

312 

274 

.87-82 

19 

Wendell,       . 

128 

90 

.70-31 

9 

Warwick,      '. 

154 

133 

.86-36 

20 

Greenfield,    . 

628 

439 

.69-90 

10 

Ashfield, 

216 

184 

.85-41 

21 

Montague, 

423 

287 

.67-97 

11 

Shutesbury,  . 

157 

129 

.82-17 

22 

Northfield,     . 

383 

253 

.66-19 

12 

New  Salem,  . 

230 

185 

.80-65 

23 

Coleraine, 

415 

272 

.65-54 

13 

Conway, 

331 

263 

.79-46 

24 

Buckland, 

432 

283 

.65-51 

14 

Bernardston, 

168 

132 

.78-87 

25 

Whately, 

203 

131 

.64-78 

15 

Deerfield, 

672 

525 

.78-20 

26 

Charlemont, . 

241 

143 

.59-34 

HAMPDEN     C  O  UNT  Y, 


1 

lONTGOM'Y, 

70 

59 

.84-29 

12 

Agawam, 

316 

220 

.69-78 

2 

Russell, 

125 

103 

.82-80 

13 

Monson, 

560 

390 

.69-64 

3 

Chester, 

239 

197 

.82-64 

14 

Springfield,   . 

4,141 

2,866 

.69-21 

4 

Wilbraham,  . 

368 

287 

.77-99 

15 

Tolland, 

119 

79 

.66-39 

5 

Holland, 

76 

58 

.76-97 

16 

Palmer, 

767 

491 

.64-02 

6 

Longmeadow, 

261 

197 

.75-67 

17 

Ludlow, 

284 

179 

.63-03 

7 

Wales,  . 

125 

94 

.75-60 

18 

W.Springfi'd, 

499 

308 

.61-82 

8 

Southwick,    . 

249 

186 

.74-70 

19 

Granville, 

312 

181 

.58-17 

9 

Westfield,      . 

1,265 

910 

.71-98 

20 

Chicopee, 

1,496 

841 

.56-22 

10 

Brimfield, 

255 

183 

71-96 

21 

Holyoke, 

1,425 

625 

.43-86 

11 

Blandford,     . 

212 

150 

.70-99 

HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY. 


ENFIELD,     • 

Westhampton, 

Granby, 

Greenwich,    . 

Hatfield, 

Plainfield,      . 

South  Hadley, 

Prescott, 

Worthington, 

Amherst, 

Pelham, 

Cummington, 


152 

196 

1.29-28 

13 

143 

145 

1.01-75 

14 

184 

178 

.97-01 

15 

112 

105 

.94-19 

16 

291 

258 

.88-66 

17 

106 

92 

.87-26 

18 

470 

407 

.86-60 

19 

100 

86 

.86-00 

20 

168 

143 

.85-42 

21 

665 

565 

.85-04 

22 

133 

112 

.84-59 

23 

217 

180 

.83-18 

Hadley, 

Goshen, 

Belchertown, 

Chesterfield,  . 

Ware,   . 

Huntington,  . 

Williamsburg, 

Northampton, 

Southampton, 

Middlefield,  . 

Easthampton, 


426 

350 

72 

57 

521 

399 

165      121 

750      549 

230      168 

538     380 

1,792  1,262 

249      170 

159     106 

741 

411 

.82-16 
.79-17 
.76-68 
.73-33 
.73-27 
.73-26 
.70-63 
.70-45 
.68-27 
.66-98 
.55-53 


CIV 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


MIDDLESEX     COUNTY 


ASHBY, 

Acton,  . 

Tyngsboro', 

Littleton, 

Burlington, 

Waltham, 

Dunstable, 

Ashland, 

Reading,  . 

Lincoln, 

Framingham 

Carlisle, 

Belmont, 

Melrose, 

Arlington, 

Stow,    . 

Weston, 

Boxborough, 

Townsend, 

Wilmington, 

Dracut, 

Shirley, 

Natick, 

Westford, 

Winchester, 

Holliston, 

Maiden, 


1*1 

So* 

is  p— i  j- 


fe 


193 
308 
100 
206 

91 
1,335 

89 
328 
520 
130 
790 
132 
272 
601 
598 
337 
211 

88 
369 
163 
337 
351 
1,240 
292 
521 
706 
1,700 


PS 


>^2 


220 
308 

98 
197 

86 
1,225 

81 
297 
464 
114 
691 
114 
234 
518 
506 
284 
177 

74 
310 
136 
276 
285 
1,004 
236 
421 
571 
1,371 


.14-25 
.00-16 
.98-50 
.95-87 
.94-51 
.91-80 
.91-01 
.90-70 
.89-33 
.88-08 
.87-47 
.86-74 
.86-21 
.86-19 
.84-61 
.84-27 
.84-12 
.84-09 
.84-01 
.83-74 
.82-05 
.81-34 
.81-01 
.80-99 
.80-90 
.80-88 
.80-65 


o  «  , 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Watertown, 

Medford, 

Hopkinton, 

Sherborn, 

Woburn, 

Chelmsford, 

Bedford, 

Stoneham, 

Somerville, 

Newton, 

Brighton, 

Concord, 

Charlestown, 

Lowell, 

Lexington, 

Groton, 

No.  Reading, 

Cambridge, 

Billerica, 

Sudbury, 

Wakefield, 

Tewksbury, 

Wayland, 

Pepperell, 

Hudson, 

Marlborough, 


a 


■838 

1,160 

1.146 

208 

1,745 

489 

152 

706 

2,392 

2,292 

921 

447 

5,824 

6,225 

410 

747 

212 

7,306 

339 

384 

702 

266 

234 

386 

584 

1,504 


675 

924 

910 

164 

1,373 

383 

118 

549 

1,820 

1,733 

696 

337 

4,354 

4,646 

304 

535 

151 

5,191 

236 

263 

479 

181 

159 

260 

380 

972 


2~  »s 


.80-55 
.79-70 
.79-41 
.79-09 
.78-71 
.78-43 
.77-96 
.77-76 
.76-11 
.75-61 
.75-57 
.75-39 
.74-77 
.74-63 
.74-27 
.71-62 
.71-23 
.71-01 
.69-76 
.68-62 
.68-30 
.68-05 
.67-95 
.67-36 
.65-15 
.64-63 


NANTUCKET     COUNTY 


N  O  RF OLK 

COUNTY. 

1 

FRANKLIN,  • 

567j     647 

1.14-11 

10 

Canton, 

| 
860     654 

.76-05 

2 

Bellingham,  . 

226      197 

.87-39 

11 

Dedham, 

1,433  1,087 

.75-89 

3 

Medfield, 

184     160 

.86-96 

12 

Foxborough, . 

573,     423 

.73-82 

4 

W.  Roxbury, 

1,491  1,221 

.81-89 

13 

Needham, 

649,     477 

.73-50 

5 

Dorchester,   . 

2,059 

1,664    .80-84| 

14 

Quincy, 

1,598 

1,152 

.72-09 

6 

Milton,  . 

444 

357 

.80-52: 

15 

Weymouth,    . 

1,868 

1,336 

.71-52 

7 

Medway, 

702 

546 

.77-78: 

16 

Walpole, 

399 

283 

.71-05 

8 

Stoughton, 

1,179 

912 

.77-351 

17 

Wrentham,    . 

603 

422 

.70-07 

9 

Brookline, 

1,061 

819 

.77-24 

18 

Hyde  Park,  . 

592 

408 

.68-92 
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NORFOLK  COUNTY— Continued. 
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19 

Cohasset, 

419 

279 

.66-71 

22 

Sharon, 

273 

178 

.65-39 

20 

Randolph, 

1,390 

925 

.66-55 

23 

Braintree, 

849 

546 

.64-31 

21 

Dover,  . 

125 

83 

.66-40 

PLYMOUTH     COUNTY 


HANOVER,  • 

Kingston, 
Halifax, 
Wareham,     . 
Marshfield,    . 
Hanson, 
Bridgewater, 
Marion, 
E.  Bridgew'r, 
Seituate, 
Middleboro', . 
Mattapoisett, . 
Rochester,     . 


329 

340 

1.03-49 

14 

279 

259 

.93-01 

15 

120 

103 

.85-83 

16 

659 

538 

.81-64 

17 

311 

250 

.80-55 

18 

226 

179 

.79-42 

19 

642 

509 

.79-28 

20 

218 

171 

.78-44 

21 

600 

470 

.78-42 

22 

446 

343 

.76-91 

23 

960 

731 

.76-15 

24 

268 

204 

.76-12 

25 

186 

141 

.75-81 

Duxbury, 
Carver, 
Plympton, 
Abington, 
Plymouth, 
N.  Bridgew'r, 
Hull,      . 
Lakeville, 
Pembroke, 
So.  Seituate, 
W. Bridgew'r, 
Hingham, 


459 

347 

187 

141 

190 

143 

2,130 

1,563 

.1,230 

901 

1,537 

1,100 

42 

30 

202 

143 

297 

200 

302 

202 

435 

284 

739 

476 

.75-60 
.75-40 
.75-26 
.73-38 
.73-30 
.71-60 
.71-43 
.71-04 
.67-51 
.66-89 
.65-29 
.64-48 


SUFFOLK     COUNTY. 


CHELSEA, 

Winthrop, 


3,290 
138 


2,766 
111 


.84-07 
.80-79 


3j  No.  Chelsea, 
4j  Boston, 


210 
43109 


153 

30841 


.73-09 
.71-54 


WORCESTER     COUNTY, 


SHREWSB'Y, 

Hubbardston, 

Lunenburg, 

Petersham, 

Leominster, 

Paxton, 

Oakham, 

Douglas, 

Boylston, 

Princeton, 

Hardwick, 

Barre,   . 

Phillipston, 


274 
278 
194 
246 
650 
140 
175 
433 
170 
231 
365 
460 
156 


332  1. 
2761  , 
186  , 
228|  . 
599,  , 
129  , 
16l|  , 
392'  , 
149  , 
202  , 
319'  . 
401  , 
136  . 


21-17 
99-46 
96-13 
92-89 
92-23 
92-14 
92-00 
90-53 
87-94 
87-66 
87-40 
87-28 
87-18 


14  Westminster 

15  Sterling, 

16  Northborough, 
Upton,  . 
Dana,    . 
Ashburnham, 
Rutland, 
Charlton, 
Gardner, 
Templeton, 
Berlin,  . 
Athol,    . 
Mendon, 


349 

302 

316 

272 

280 

241 

377 

324 

165 

139 

441 

366 

230 

190 

405 

334 

602 

496 

454 

373 

211 

171 

530 

429 

246 

199 

.86-53 
.86-08 
.86-07 
.86-07 
.84-24 
.82-99 
.82-61 
.82-59 
.82-39 
.82-16 
.81-28 
.81-04 
.80-89 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY— Continued. 
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27 

Winchendon, 

593 

473 

.79-76 

43 

Bolton, . 

221 

162 

.73-30 

28 

Harvard, 

279 

222 

.79-75 

44 

Spencer, 

698 

508 

.72-78 

29 

Brookfield,     . 

459 

361 

.78-65 

45 

Lancaster, 

290 

208 

.71-89 

30 

Worcester,     . 

6,460 

5,071 

.78-51 

46 

Norfhbridge, . 

711 

494 

.69-55 

31 

Holden, 

395 

308 

.77-97 

47 

Dudley, 

456 

316 

.69-30 

32 

Leicester, 

487 

376 

.77-21 

48 

W.  Boylston, 

579 

395 

.68-22 

33 

Auburn, 

215 

165 

.76-98 

49 

Grafton,      -  . 

1,042 

708 

.67-99 

34 

N.  Braintree, 

136 

104 

.76-84 

50 

Milford, 

2,354 

1,592 

.67-65 

35 

W.Brookfield, 

370 

281 

.75-95 

!  51 

Millbury, 

768 

515 

.67-12 

36 

Uxbridge, 

601 

452 

.75-21 

52 

Westborough, 

754 

498 

.66-11 

37 

Warren, 

473 

352 

.74-52 

53 

Blackstone,    . 

1,138 

731 

.64-24 

38 

Sturbridge,    . 

376 

279 

.74-34 

54 

Sutton,  . 

595 

356 

.59-83 

39 

Southborougb, 

419 

310 

.73-99 

55 

Royalston, 

281 

166 

.59-07 

40 

Fitchburg, 

1,921 

1,419 

.73-89 

56 

Southbridge, . 

1,084 

592 

.54-66 

41 

No.Brookfield, 

583 

430 

.73-84 

57 

Webster, 

744 

396 

.53-29 

42 

Clinton, 

927 

680 

.73-41 

58 

Oxford, 

751 

334 

.44-47 

SCHOOL  RETURNS. 
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TABLE,  in  ichich  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  average  attendance  of  their  Children  upon  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  1868-9. 
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9 
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8 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

2 

8 

12 

9 

11 

10 

10 

11 

13 

12 

7 

13 

14 

14 

COUNTIES. 


Katlo  of 
attendance,  <fcc. 


NANTUCKET, 

Hampshire, 

Barnstable, 

Middlesex, 

Norfolk,     . 

Franklin,  . 

Plymouth, 

Worcester, 

Bristol, 

Suflolk,     . 

Dukes, 

Essex, 

Hampden, 

Berkshire, 


.79-37 
.76-90 
.76-87 
.76-78 
.75-65 
.75-49 
.75-21 
.74-89 
.73-33 
.72-46 
.72-39 
.67-47 
.65-40 
.61-26 


MEAN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 


Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State,          .  269,987 

Mean  average  attendance, 196,495 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 

years  of  age,  expressed  in  decimals, .73 
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REPORT  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OF  ITS  SECRETARY. 

{For  Index  of  Town  School  Reports,  see  the  following  pages.) 

Abstracts  of  School  Committees'  Reports,  value  of,  5,  82.    (See  Abstracts  which  follow  the 

report  of  the  Secretary.) 
Academies  and  Seminaries,  teachers'  classes  in,  91. 
Agent  of  Board,  report  of,  8,  81, 101. 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  67. 

beneficiaries  in,  Jan.  1,  1870. 

extracts  from  fifty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal,  73. 
Apparatus,  deficiency  of,  85,  130. 
Appropriations,  7,  8. 

Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  5. 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  22. 

statistics  of,  22. 

teachers  of,  23. 

donations  to  library  and  cabinet  of,  24. 

prosperity  of,  24. 

erection  of  a  boarding-house  for,  25,  et  seq.,  103. 

cost  of,  39. 

expenses  of,  36. 

success  of,  101. 

Chase,  Henry,  report  of,  to  the  legislature  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  District  School  System,  115. 
Children,  conveyance  of,  to  Public  Schools,  107. 

in  manufacturing  establishments,  95. 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  founding  and  results  of,  9. 

Report  of,  41. 

Report  of  President  of,  43. 

financial  statement  of,  48. 

names,  residences,  &c,  of  pupils  of,  in  1869,  49. 

Report  of  Principal  of,  51. 

terms  of  admission  to,  65. 
Clarke,  John,  bequest  of,  9,  44. 

notice  of,  44. 
County  Superintendents,  8,  93. 

Deaf-Mutes,  teaching  of,  9,  45,  46,  67. 

school  for,  in  Boston,  45. 

Act  concerning  education  of,  111. 
District  School  System,  Acts  abolishing  it,  112. 

reasons  for  abolishing  it,  113,  et  seq. 

legislative  report  in  favor  of  abolishing  it,  115. 

Evening  Schools,  Act  relating  to,  110. 

Factory  Schools,  95. 
Female  Teachers,  87. 


ex  INDEX. 

Framingham  Normal  School,  Eeport  of  Visitors  of,  11. 

teachers  of,  12,  16. 

enlargement  of  building  of,  and  boarding-house  for,  12, 13, 17,  38, 103. 

books  for,  14. 

success  of,  15,  101. 

statistics  of,  15. 

pupils  of,  teaching  in  a  Village  School,  17. 

expenses  of,  36. 
Free  Drawing  Schools,  9. 

Hartford  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes,  67. 

list  of  beneficiaries  of,  68. 

Eeport  of  Principal  of,  73. 
High  Schools,  training  teachers  in,  6,  89. 

studies  and  management  of,  87. 
Hubbard,  Gardiner  G.,  Third  Report  of,  as  President  of  Clarke  Institution,  43 

Institutes  for  Teachers.    (See  Teachers'  Institutes.) 

Legislation  relating  to  Public  Schools,  in  1869,  106,  et  seq. 
Act  relating  to  land  for  school-house  lots,  106. 
Act  relating  to  conveyance  of  pupils,  107. 
Act  concerning  distribution  of  income  of  School  Fund,  108. 

effect  of,  109. 
Act  relating  to  Evening  Schools,  110. 
Act  concerning  Education  of  Deaf-Mutes,  111. 
Act  to  abolish  the  School  District  System,  112. 
Act  in  addition,  112. 

Normal  Schools,  5, 101. 

advanced  class  in,  6. 

appropriation  for,  and  enlargement  of  buildings  of,  7. 

additional  School  for  Worcester  County,  8. 

boarding-houses  for,  8, 103. 

State  aid  for,  37. 

graduates  of,  89,  102. 

statistics  of,  101. 

cost  of  buildings  of,  to  the  State,  104. 

Phipps,  Abner  J.,  Eeport  of,  as  Agent  of  the  Board,  82. 
services'  of,  as  agent,  101. 

Eeport  of  Agent  of  the  Board,  82, 101. 

Eeport  of  Board  of  Education,  5. 

Eeport  of  Secretary  of  the  Board,  41,  98. 

Eeports  of  School  Committees.    (See  Abstracts.) ' 

Eeport  of  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  36. 

Eeport  of  Visitors  of  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  11. 

Westfield,  30. 

Bridgewater,  22. 

Salem,  18. 
Eeport  of  the  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  51. 
Eogers,  Harriet  B.,  Eeport  of,  as  Principal  of  Clarke  Institution,  51. 

Salem  Normal  School,  Eeport  of  Visitors  of,  18. 

statistics  of,  18. 

lectures  and  donations  for,  19. 

enlargement  of  building  of,  19,  et  seq.,  103. 

expenses  of,  37. 

success  of,  101. 
School  Committees,  duties  and  powers  of,  127. 
School  Committees'  Eeports,  matter  and  form  of,  required,  136. 
School  District  System,  Acts  abolishing  it,  112. 


INDEX.  cxi 

School  District  System,  reasons  for  abolishing  it,  113,  et  seq. 

legislative  report  in  favor  of  abolishing  it,  115. 
School  Fund,  amount  and  income  of,  100. 

distribution  of  income  of,  108. 

town's  share  of  income  of,  under  control  of  School  Committee,  131. 
School-Houses,  number  and  value  of,  83. 

taking  land  for,  106. 
School  Laws,  100,  et  seq. 
Schools  Public,  duties  of  towns  to,  121. 

duties  and  powers  of  School  Committees  concerning,  127. 
School  Registers,  should  be  preserved,  130. 
School  Returns,  82,  98,  135. 
School  System  of  Massachusetts,  progress  of,  8. 

legislation  of  1869,  relating  to,  106. 
Secretary  «f  Board  of  Education,  Report  of,  41. 
Statistics  of  Public  Schools,  98,  82, 135. 

Stone,  Collins,  extracts  from  Report  of,  as  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum,  73. 
Supervision  of  Public  Schools,  92,  131,  137. 

Tables,  Graduated,  of  statistics.    (See  Appendix.) 

Teachers,  importance  of  training  and  increasing  number  of,  5,  91. 

training  of,  in  High  Schools,  6,  89. 

meetings  of,  94. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  number  of,  when  and  where  held,  and  attendance,  104. 

Act  recommended  in  relation  to,  105. 

instructors  and  lecturers  for,  106. 
Teaching,  method  of,  89. 

Text-Books,  duties  and  powers  of  School  Committees  respecting,  129.  . 
Todd,  Henry,  fund  of,  37. 
Towns,  duties  of,  to  Public  Schools,  121. 

Town  Reports.    (See  Abstracts  which  follow  the  report  of  the  Secretary.) 
Training  Schools  and  Classes,  89. 
Treasurer's  Report,  36. 

Westfleld  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of,  30. 

statistics  of,  30. 

prosperity  of,  32. 

teachers  and  lecturers,  32. 

donations  to  cabinet  of,  32,  33. 

enlargement  of  building  of,  34,  38,  103. 

boarding-house  for,  34. 

expenses  of,  36. 

success  of,  101. 
White,  Joseph,  Report  of,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board,  36. 

Report  of,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  97. 


TOPICS  IN  THE  ABSTRACTS  OP  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES'  REPORTS. 

Absenteeism,  4,  9, 19,  53,  155,  167,  181,  185,  228,  276. 

Apparatus,  264,  282,  292. 

Arithmetic,  teaching  and  study  of,  98,  131,  18S,  244. 

Association  of  Teachers,  19,  35,  103. 

Attendance,  4,  19,  31,  53,  167,  209,  229,  235,  243,  2S5,  290. 

Boston,  Schools  of,  247,  et  seq. 

play-grounds  should  be  provided  for,  248. 
furnishing  books  to  indigent  children  in,  251. 
teachers  in,  252. 
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Children  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  58,  182,  191,  216. 

schools  for,  34,  37,  45,  113,  116. 
Common  school  system,  benefits  of,  173. 

political  importance  of,  6,  18,  27,  186,  195,  218*  228,  259,  283. 

advance  in  respect  to,  28,  32,  33,  36,  87,  90,  121,  209,  263. 
Composition,  274. 

Cooperation  of  parents,  &c,  3,  8,  88,  105,  152,  183,  193,  216,  218,  239,  275. 
Corporal  punishment,  141,  169,  199,  232,  238,  246,  277,  280. 

Discipline  and  government,  28,  60,  65,  88,  93,  120,  198,  231,  255. 
Dismission  of  scholars,  241,  243,  276. 

District  system,  reasons  for  or  against  it,  15,  17,  24,  30,  52,  88,  91,  96,  99,  100,  101,  106,  111,  128, 
129,  133,  140,  166,  195,  196,  212,  241,  257,  269,  278,  279. 
good  results  of  abolishing  it,  15,  25,  60, 133,  212. 
Drawing,  51,  64,  271. 

Education,  importance  of,  25,  27,  33,  90,  173,  260. 

Essex,  first  Public  School  of,  61. 

Evening  Schools,  44,  70,  79,  118,  136,  159,  164,  185,  199,  203,  227,  247.  ' 

Examinations.    (See  School  Examinations.) 

Female  Teachers,  19,  277. 
wages  of,  108. 

Geography,  teaching  and  study  of,  36,  188,  240,  244,  274. 
Graded  course  of  instruction,  155,  160,  192,  270 
Grammar,  teaching  and  study  of,  56,  178,  188,  207. 
Grammar  Schools,  course  of  study  for,  67,  179, 187,  256,  263,  273. 

High  Schools,  16,  18,  22,  32,  72, 123, 145, 152,  214,  219,  233,  241,  273. 

benefits  of,  72,  96,  117,  173,  175,  198,  266. 

preparation  for,  34,  219,  221,  233,  256,  269. 

course  of  study  for,  46,  69,  74,  115,  117,  187,  265,  271. 

arrangement  by  town  with  an  Academy  for,  109,  234 

military  drill  in,  161,  247. 

class  for  special  instruction  in,  138. 

one  session  of,  210. 

Bullock  Fund  for  library  and  apparatus  for,  in  Worcester,  292. 
Home,  education  and  influence,  118,  262. 

Institutes.    (See  Teachers'  Institutes.) 

Libraries,  Public,  value  of,  175,  208,  262. 

Morals  and  manners,  26,  70,  174,  254,  277. 

Moral  and  Keligious  Instruction,  26,  76,  146,  167,  197,  235,  266,  291. 

Music  in  Schools,  57,  60,  64,  74,  79, 170,  210,  250. 

Normal  Schools,  30,  220,  250. 

School  of  Observation  connected  with,  122. 

Object-teaching,  50,  103,  171,  222,  223,  226,  233. 
Oral  Instruction,  14,  55,  83,  119,  147,  162, 179,  192. 

Parents,  relation  and  duty  of,  to  teachers,  4,  70,  144,  153,  183,  185,  224,  225,  236,  267,  290. 

duties  of,  to  schools,  4,  29,  90,  93,  95,  105, 108,  109,  123,  152,  153,  166,  183,  216,  223,  224,  259, 
273,  275,  279,  285. 
Physical  Training  and  Gymnastics,  40,  74,  170,  210,  226. 
Primary  Schools,  training  of  teachers  for,  83,  249. 

qualifications  of  teachers  for,  7, 14,  67,  83,  142,  159,  170,  171,  176,  188, 196,  207,  221,  223,  249. 

school-houses  for,  158. 

importance  of,  13,  142,  159,  177,  188,  222,  232,  291. 

course  of  study  for,  62. 
Private  Schools  and  Academies,  16,  58. 
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Reading,  220,  255. 

Regulations  for  Schools,  184,  185,  236,  288. 

Roxbury  Latin  School,  251. 

Salaries  and  Wages  of  Teachers,  136,  165,  187,  213,  262. 
School  Committees,  102,  130,  191. 

women  for,  134. 

value  of  reports  of,  168. 
School  Books,  20,  59,  77,  82,  140,  178. 

changes  of,  77,  81,  112,  143. 
School  Examinations,  127,  204. 
School-Houses,  12,  16,  21,  23,  24,  26,  31,  32,  51,  54,  74,  88,  95,  98,  100,  107,  112,  123,  131,  132,  134,  142, 

143,  157,  174,  186,  190,  208,  254,  261. 
School  Studies.    (See  Schools,  Public.) 
Schools,  Public,  graded  system  of,  10,  13,  124,  139,  202,  212,  230,  242,  289. 

overtasking  scholars  in,  12,  201,  211. 

government  of,  28,  65,  88. 

appropriations  for,  57,  60,  169,  189,  190. 

promotion  of  pupils  of,  59,  155,  156,  193,  204,  243,  270,  289. 

methods  of  teaching  in,  147,  176. 

regulations  for,  184,  185,  288. 

studying  lessons  at  home  for,  211. 

transportation  of  scholars  to,  220,  240,  272. 

lectures  on  common  things  for,  248. 
Spelling,  107. 
Study  at  home,  211. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  41,  63,  65,  115,  124,  135,  145,  148,  172,  201,  225,  238. 

Tardiness,  61,  242. 

Teachers,  frequent  change  of,  3,  9,  19,  30,  33,  85,  98,  104,  286. 

qualifications  of,  8,  21,  34,  62,  68,  70,  86,  103,  110,  147,  150,  170,  176,  180,  217,  220,  272,  274. 

training  of,  14,  30,  36,  55,  113,  116,  137,  172,  176,  203,  213,  220,  250,  262,  268,  272,  289. 

extent  of  authority  of,  20,  71,  150,  245,  286. 

criticism  of,  in  reports,  23. 

meetings  of,  35,  39, 103,  257,  279. 

compensation  of,  40,  55,  58, 108,  125,  136,  142,  165,  187,  213. 

distribution  of  labor  of,  160. 

library  for,  161,  208. 

training  school  for,  203,  289. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  129,  256. 
Thoroughness  in  Studies,  195,  207. 
Truancy,  41,  63,  76, 114,  123,  181,  200,  208,  227,  236,  244. 
Truants,  181,  236. 

report  of  commissioner  concerning,  181. 

by-laws  concerning,  236,  257,  287. 

Ungraded  School,  41,  64, 114, 117. 
Ventilation,  264. 
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Abstract  of  School  Returns,  1. 
tabular  statement  of,  2. 
recapitulation  of,  58. 

Evening  Schools,  61.  . 

Indian  Schools,  56. 

Reformatory  and  other  State  Schools,  62. 

Tables,  graduated,  1st  series,  showing  the  sum  appropriated  for  each  person  between  5  and  15,  64. 
2d  series,  showing  the  ratio  of  the  valuation  of  the  towns  to  their  appropriations  for 

schools,  83. 
3d  series,  showing  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  to  the  number  of  persons 

between  5  and  15,  96. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  SCHOOL  REPORTS 

(  Towns  from  whose  Reports  Extracts  are  taken.) 


Page 

Abington, 231 

Acton, 144 

Adams, 12 

Agawam, 101 

Alford,    . 15 

Amesbury, 57 

Amherst, .124 

Andover, 57 

Arlington, 145 

Ashby, 146 

Asliburnham, 254 

Ashfleld, 87 

Ashland, 148 

Athol, 255 

Attleborough, 32 

Barnstable 3 

Barre, 257 

Belchertown,         .       .       .       .       .       .  12S 

Belmont, 152 

Berlin,     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .258 

Bernardston, 88 

Beverly, 59 

Blandford,      .        .        .        .        .        .        .102 
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